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PREFACE. 


The  Text-book  now  offered  to  the  public  has  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  existing  want  of  a  practical  "handy  book"  for  the 
Assajer. 

To  mining  men  the  word  "assa3dng"  conveys  a  sufficiently  clear 
meaning,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define.  Some  writers  limit  it  to 
the  determination  of  silver  and  gold,  and  others  imagine  that 
it  has  only  to  do  with  "  furnace-work."  These  limitations  are 
not  recognised  in  practice.  In  fact,  assaying  is  becoming  wider 
in  its  scope,  and  the  distinction  between  "assayers"  and 
^* analysts"  will  in  time  be  difficult  to  detect.  We  have  en- 
deavoured rather  to  give  what  will  be  of  use  to  the  assayer 
than  to  cover  the  ground  within  the  limits  of  a  faulty 
definition. 

At  firet  our  ir.tention  was  to  supply  a  description  of  those 
substances  only  which  have  a  commercial  value,  but  on  con- 
sideration we  have  added  short  accounts  of  the  rarer  elements, 
since  they  are  frequently  met  with,  and  occasionally  affect  the 
accuracy  of  an  assay. 

Under  the  more  important  methods  we  have  given  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  showing  the  effect  of  varying  conditions 
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on  the  accuracy  of  the  process.  Such  experiments  are  often  niadfi 
by  assayers,  hut  seldom  recorded.  Statements  like  those  generallj 
made — ^that  **  this  or  that  suhstance  interferes '' — are  insufficient. 
It  is  necessaiy  to  know  under  what  conditions  and  to  whaL 
extent. 

Students  learning  any  particular  process  cannot  do  hetter  than 
repeat  such  a  series  of  experiments.  By  this  means  they  will,  a€ 
the  same  time,  acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  performing  an  assay 
and  a  confidence  in  their  results  based  upon  work  under  different 
conditions. 

The  electrolytic  method  of  copper  assaying  given  under  Copper 
is  a  modification  of  Luckow's ;  it  was  introduced  by  us  into  the 
offices  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  Company,  and  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years  with  success.  This  modification  is  now  employed  in 
copper- works  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  and  is  used  in 
place  of  the  dry  assay  for  the  commercial  valuation  of  copper 
ores. 

We  have  adhered  to  the  gram  and  the  '^  c.c."  as  the  units  of 
weight  and  volume.  Those  who  prefer  working  with  grains  and 
grain-measures  can  use  the  figures  given,  multiplied  by  ten.  For 
example : — ^When  i  gram  is  mentioned,  lo  grains  should  be  used, 
and  lo  grain-measures  take  the  place  of  i  "  c.c."  It  is  not 
advisable  to  mix  the  two  systems,  as  by  using  gram  weights  and 
grain-measures. 

We  have  intentionally  to  a  large  extent  omitted  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  who  have  originated  or  modified  the  various 
processes.  The  practice  of  naming  a  process  after  its  dis- 
coverer haa  developed  of  late  years,  and  is  becoming  objection- 
able. It  is  a  graceful  thing  to  name  a  gas-burner  after  Bunsen, 
or  a  condenser  after  liebig ;  but  when  the  practice  has  developed 
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80  far  that  one  is  directed  to  "  Finkenerifle'*  a  residue,  or  to  uae 
the  "  Beichert-Meissl-'Wollny  "  process,  it  is  time  to  stop. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  standard  works  of  Alien,  Orookes^ 
Fresenius,  Lunge,  Mi  shell,  Percy,  and  Sutton,  and  wish  to  express 
our  sense  of  special  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  the 
Royal  School  oi  Mines.  One  or  two  of  the  illustrations  are  takei. 
from  Mr.  Sexton*s  excellent  little  book  on  Qtuditative  Analyni, 
Our  obligation  to  some  others  is  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Finally,  we  have  to  thank  for  assistance  in  the  experimental 
work  Messrs.  Bailey,  Beswick,  Clarke,  Grant,  Higgins,  and 
Smith. 

THE    AUTHORS. 
Oambobnk,  Nov,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTBODUCTOBY. 

ASSAYING  has  for  its  object  the  determmation  of  the  quantities  oi 
those  constituents  of  a  material  which  add  to  or  detract  fi-om  it« 
value  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  methods  of  assaying 
are  mainly  those  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  are  limited  by  various 
practical  considerations  to  the  determination  of  the  constituent* 
of  a  small  parcel,  which  is  frequently  only  a  few  grains,  and  rarely 
more  than  a  few. ounces,  in  weight.  From  these  determinations 
calculations  are  made,  which  have  reference  to  a  mass  of  material 
of,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  tons.  But  in  all  cases,  whether  the  mass 
under  consideration  be  large  or  small,  whether  the  material  be 
obtained  by  mining,  grown,  or  manufactured,  the  assayer  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  a  small  quantity,  called ''  the  sample,"  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  mass  of  material  that  is 
bemg  dealt  with.  The  taking  and  making  of  this  sample  is 
termed  "  sampling" ;  and  the  men  whose  special  work  it  is  to  select 
such  samples  are  '*  the  samplers." 

But  although  ^'  sampling"  is  thus  distinct  from  ''  assaying,"  the 
assayer  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  sampling,  and 
rigorous  in  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  selecting, 
from  the  sample  sent  him,  that  smaller  portion  upon  which  he 
performs  his  operations. 

Sampling. — In  tJie  case  o/gaaea,  there  is  absolutely  no  trouble 
in  mixing.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  drawing  off  a  fair  sample 
where,  as  in  flues,  the  body  of  the  gas  is  in  motion,  and  varies  a 
little  in  composition  from  time  to  time.  In  this  case,  care  iuuaI 
be  taken  to  draw  off  uniformly  a  sufficient  volume  of  the  gas  dining 
a  prolonged  period ;  any  portion  of  this  larger  volume  may  then 
be  ioi'Qu  for  the  analytical  operation. 
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In  the  ease  ofliquids^  which  mix  more  or  less  easily — and  this 
class  includes  metals,  dco.,  in  the  state  of  fusion — more  or  less 
severe  agitation,  followed  by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  a  por- 
tion, wiU  yield  a  fairly  representative  sample. 

In  the  case  of  aolida,  the  whole  mass  must  be  crushed,  and,  if 
not  already  of  fairly  uniform  quality,  mixed,  before  sampling  can 
take  place.  Most  of  the  material  which  a  sampler  is  called  upon 
to  deal  with,  is,  however,  in  a  more  or  less  divided  state  and  fairly 
uniform.  In  practice  it  is  assumed  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
(  =  TTfthV  if  taken  in  portions  of  equal  weight  and  at  frequent  and 
regular  mtervals,  will  represent  the  mass  from  which  it  was  taken. 
Taking  a  heap  of  ore,  A,  and  selecting  one  out  of  every  twenty 
spade-,  bag-,  Iwtrrow-,  or  wagon-fuls,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
stuff  in  the  heap,  there  is  obtained  a  second  heap,  B,  containing 
one-twentieth  of  the  stuff  of  the  heap  A.  If  we  crush  the  stuff  in 
B  until  this  heap  contains  approximately  the  same  number  of 
stones  as  A  did — which  means,  crushing  every  stone  in  B  into  about 
twenty  pieces — B  will  become  the  counterpart  of  A.  Selecting 
in  the  same  manner  5  per  cent,  of  B,  there  is  got  a  third  heap,  C. 
This  alternate  reduction  and  pulverising  must  bo  carried  on  until 
a  sample  of  suitable  size  is  obtained.  This  may  be  expressed  very 
clearly  thus : — 

A  =     1000         tons  of  rocks  and  lumpy  ore. 

B  =50  H     „  rough  stones,    ^th  of  A. 

0  =  2.5         „     „  small  stones,     ^th  of  B. 

D  =  0.125     „     „  coarse  powder,  ,ij^tb  of  C. 

If  the  material  to  be  sampled  is  already  a  dry  powder,  5  por 
cent,  of  it  should  be  heaped  in  a  cone ;  each  lot  being  added  on 

Fio.  I. 
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the  apex  of  the  cone  already  formed,  so  that  it  may  distribute 
itself  by  falling  evenly  in  all  directions.  When  the  cone  is  com- 
pleted, convert  it  into  a  low  frustrum  of  a  cone  by  drawing  stuff 
uniformly  and  in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. Draw  two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
reserving  any  two  alternate  quarters,  reject  the  others.  Mix ;  and 
form  another  cone,  and  proceed  until  a  sample  is  got  of  the  bulk 
required. 

This  is  the  usual  plan,  and  all  samples  should  be  treated  in  this 
way  when  the  stuff  is  fine  enough  to  fall  evenly  down  the  sides  of 
a  cone. 

Samples  as  they  reach  the  assay  ofBce  are  seldom  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  work  of  the  assayer ;  they  are  generally  too  coarse,  and 
ought  always  to  be  more  than  he  wants  for  any  particular  deter- 
mination. The  portion  he  requires  sliould  never  be  taken  at 
hap-hazard;  the  sample  must  be  reduced  systematically  to  the 
quantity  required. 

1.  If  the  sample  is  a  liquid :  it  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  bottle, 
and  take  out  a  measured  or  weighed  quantity  for  the  assay. 

2.  If  a  liquid  vnth  a  solid  in  suspension :  measure  the  whole 
of  it.  Filter.  Make  up  the  filtrate  with  the  wash- water  or  water 
to  the  original  bulk.  Assay  it.  Dry  and  weigh  the  residue,  and 
make  a  separate  assay  of  it. 

3.  If  of  a  creamy  consistency  y  free  from  heavy  particles:  mix  well; 
spread  out  evenly  on  a  glazed  tile.  Take  up  equal  portions  at 
equal  distances.     Mix  and  assay. 

4.  If  a  mud  of  coarse  and  fine  particles,  or  of  particles  of  unequal 
deiisity :  weigh  and  transfer  to  a  porcelain  dish,  or  weigh  in  the 
dish.  Dry  at  loo*  C,  weigh.  Treat  the  residue  as  a  solid  capable 
of  being  powdered. 

$,  If  a  solid  capable  of  being  powdered,  or  already  powdered: 
heap  up  into  a  cone ;  flatten  with  a  spatula ;  divide  along  two 
diameters  at  right  angles,  and  carefully  reject  the  whole  of  two 
alternate  quarters,  brushing  away  any  fine  powder.  Mix  the 
other  quarters,  and  repeat  (if  necessary).  For  small  quantities  a 
fine  state  of  division  is  essential. 

6.  If  a  soUd  toith  metallic  particles  :  powder  and  pass  through 
a  sieve ;  the  metallic  particles  will  not  pass  through.  Weigh  both 
portions  and  assay  separately.  Sifting  should  be  followed  by  a 
very  thorough  mixing, 

7,  If  a  metal  or  cUloy  in  bar  or  ingot :  clean  the  upper  surface 
of  the  bar,  and  bore  through  the  bar.  Use  the  borings.  If  the 
ingot  or  bar  is  small,  cut  it  through  and  file  the  section.  Filings 
must  be  freed  from  fragments  of  the  file  by  means  of  a  magnet ; 
and  from  oil.  if  any  be  present,  by  washing  with  a  suitable 
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solvent.*  Where  practicable,  metals  and  alloys  are  best  sampled  bj 
melting  and  granulating.  The  student  must  carefully  avoid  any 
chance  of  mixing  dirt  or  particles  of  other  samples  with  the  par> 
ticular  sample  which  he  is  preparing.  One  ore  should  be  done  at 
a  time,  and  when  finished,  it  should  be  labelled  and  wrapped  up, 
or  bottled,  before  starting  on  a  fresh  sample. 

When  an  ore  requires  to  be  very  finely  ground  in  an  agate 
mortar,  it  is  often  advisable  to  mix  with  a  little  pure  alcohol  and 
rub  until  free  from  grit ;  dry  at  loo*  C.  and  mix  well  before 
weighing. 

When  an  assay  is  required  of  a  quantity  of  ore  made  up  of 
parcels  of  different  weight  and  quality,  each  parcel  should  be 
separately  sampled  and  parts  of  each  sample,  bearing  to  each 
other  the  same  proportion  by  weight  as  the  original  parcels, 
should  be  taken  and  mixed.  For  example,  a  lot  of  ore  is  made 
up  of  one  parcel  of  A,  570  tons,  one  of  B,  180  tons,  and  another 
of  C,  50  tons ;  a  sample  representing  the  whole  may  be  got  by 
mixing  57  parts  of  a  sample  of  A  with  18  parts  of  a  sample  of  B, 
and  5  parts  of  a  sample  of  0. 

A  bruising  plate,  like  that  in  fig.  2,  is  convenient  for  general 


Fig.  2. 

office  work.  The  slab  is  of  cast  iron,  about  an  inch  thick.  It  is 
firmly  supported  on  a  solid  block  of  wood,  and  pivoted  for  con- 
venience in  emptying.  Tlie  bruising-hammer  is  steel-faced,  about 
4  inches  square,  and  1 1  inch  thick.  The  block  is  firmly  fixed  to  a 
small  table  or  tressel,  so  that  the  slab  is  about  2  feet  6  inches 

*  Ether  or  carbon  bisulphide. 
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from  the  ground.  The  slab  is  cleaned,  and  the  sample  collected 
with  the  help  of  a  stifF-hoired  brush. 

Drying :  Determination  of  Moisture. — In  practice,  the 
moisture  is  generally  determined  by  the  samplers,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  specified  in  grains  per  pound  on  the  label  attached  to 
the  sample  when  it  reaches  the  assay  office.  The  method  adopted 
is  usually  to  dry  i  lb.  =  7000  grs.  of  the  ore  in  a  fiying-pan 
heated  over  a  gas  flame,  or  in  an  ordinary  oven,  until  a  cold  bright 
piece  of  metal  or  glass  is  no  longer  damped  when  held  over  it. 
The  loss  of  weight  in  grains  =  moisture. 

Properly,  however,  tliis  work  should  be  done  by  the  assayer,  if 
only  for  the  following  reason.  It  is  assumed  that  the  dry  ore  of 
the  sampler  and  of  the  assayer  are  the  same  thing ;  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  this  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
assayer,  however,  uses  the  sample  which  he  has  dried  for  his 
moisture-determination,  as  the  diy  ore  on  which  he  makes  his 
other  assays,  and  no  variation  in  moisture  would  influence  the 
other  and  more  important  determinations.  Some  ores  are  sent 
to  the  smelter  with  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  adherent  water.  In 
these  cases  it  is  best  to  spread  out  the  sample^  and  taking  equal 
portions  fairly  at  regular  intervals,  weigh  into  a  Berlin  dish  20 
grams.  This  should  then  be  dried  over  a  sand-bath,  or  if  the  ore 
is  likely  to  be  injured  by  excess  of  heat,  over  a  water-bath  until 
the  weight  is  constant.  The  loss  of  weight  multiplied  by  5  gives 
the  percentage  of  water  present. 

£xample : — 


Weight  of  diah + wolfram 

n       ,.  aish 

n                ..     Wolfrfl-TTl                  •                •                ■                 * 

.    32.67  grmi 
.     12.67     „ 

•    20.00     ft 

n          n    "*'***■>»*•           •          •          •          » 

„        M    dish+wolfram     . 

«       ..      „       dried        .        .        . 

„       „  water    ..... 

2.52x5  =  12.6 

.      32.67       n 
.      30.15       - 

.=    2.52       „ 

12.67o 

Thei*e  arc  other  ores  which  are  not  opparcntly  wet,  but  in  the  state 
called  *'  air-dried."  It  is  easier  to  take  fair  samples  of  these,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  so  large  a  quantity  as  20 
grams.  But  with  a  smaller  quantity,  extra  precautions  must  be 
taken.  All  dry  solids  at  ordinary  temperatures  alx^rb  moisture 
from  the  air.  The  amount  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  with  the  quantity  of  surface  exposed.  Light  bulky  powders 
absorb  more  than  heavy  ones,  because  of  the  greater  condensing 
surface.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  well  to  weigh  substances, 
which  have  been  dried,  between  tla^e-Clling  watch  j^Iasscs.    Tlif 
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metliod  of  dolormining  moisture  is  to  weigh  out  into  tLe  gLisses 
5  grams  of  ore,  and  diy  in  the  water-oven  until  there  is  no  further 
loss  of  weight.  On  taking  the  glasses  out  of  the  oven,  they  should 
be  at  once  closed,  the  clip  put  on,  and  after  cooling  in  a  desiccator 
weighed.  If  after  a  second  trial  the  loss  is  the  same,  or  onlj  io 
U'easod  by  a  milligram,  the  determination  is  finishedo 
Example : — 


Weight  of  glasses  +  pyrites 
„  glasses 


31.0470  gnns. 
26.0470     „ 


„  pyrites 


5.0000 


pl.isses  +  pyriles,  dried  i  hour 
II  If  ft      '9    it 

»i     »   •    •    • 
dried 


30.8965 
30-8957 

31.0470 
30.8957 


A 


M       „  moisture 0.1513 

o.  1 5 1 3  X  20 = 3.026  8.027«- 

Sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to  dry  10  grams,  in  which  case 
multiplying  the  loss  by  10  will  give  the  percentage.  The  dried 
ore  should  be  transferred  to  a  weighing-tube  (fig.  3), 
and  reserved  for  the  subsequent  determinations.  The 
weighing-tubo  with  the  ore  must  be  marked^  and  kept 
in  a  desiccator. 

Most  ores  and  inorganic  substances  can  be  dried, 
and  their  moisture  determined  by  the  loss  in  this 
way.  \yhcn,  however,  the  substance  contains  another 
somewhat  volatile  ingredient,  it  is  exposed  over  sul- 
phunc  acid  in  a  desiccator  for  two  days  (if  in  vcumo, 
all  the  better),  and  the  loss  determined.  Moisture 
in  dynamite  should  bo  determined  in  this  way. 

When  water  is  simply  mechanically  mixed  with  a 
\^  substance  it  presents  but  little  diificulty.  The  com- 
»  bined  water  is  a  different  matter.     Slaked  lime,  even 

when  perfectly  dry,  contains  much  water ;  and  if  the 
water  of  soda  crystals  were  separated  and  frozen,  it  would 
occupy  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  original  crystals.  Perfect!) 
dry  substances  may  contain  much  water,  and  this  combined  watei 
is  retained  by  different  materials  with  very  unequal  vigour. 
Sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  phosphate  crystals  lose  water 
even  when  exposed  under  ordinary  conditions  to  dry  air.  Soda 
crystals  when  heated  melt,  and  at  a  moderate  temperature  give 
off  their  water  with  ebullition.  Tlie  temperature  at  wliich  all 
the  water  is  given  up  varies  with  each  particular  salt ;  the  actual 
determination  of  the  water  in  each  case  will  require  somewhat 
different  treatment.     Such  determinations,  however,  are  seldom 
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required;  and  from  a  practical  point  of  view  this  combined 
water  causes  no  trouble. 

In  QMaying  orea,  we  term  "  moisture  "  all  water  which  ia  lost 
by  exposure  in  a  watei^ven  at  loo**  C,  and  the  ^'  dry  ore  "  is  the 
ore  which  has  been  dried  at  this  temperature.  No  advantage,  but 
rather  endless  confusion,  would  be  caused  by  varying  the  temperar 
ture  with  the  object  of  estimating  the  whole  of  the  water  which  a 
hydrated  salt  may  contain.  The  results  of  the  assay  of  the  other 
components  should  be  calculated  on  the  *'  dry  ore."  One  advantage 
of  this  is  obvious : — ^The  dry  ore  has  a  constant  composition,  and 
the  results  of  all  assays  of  it  will  be  the  same,  no  matter  when 
made;  the  moisture,  however,  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and 
would  be  influenced  by  a  passing  shower  of  rain.  It  is  well  to 
limit  this  variability  to  the  moisture  by  considering  it  apart,  and 
thus  avoid  having  the  percentage,  say,  of  copper  rising  and  falling 
onder  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

In  the  caso  of  certain  salts,  however,  such  as  soda  crystals  and 
hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  ^when  these  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  substance  to  be  assayed),  it  is  as  well  to  perform  the  assay 
on  the  moist,  or  at  any  rate  air-dried,  substance.*  It  would 
be  equally  convenient  to  calculate  on  the  substance  dried  at 
I  CO*  C;  but  in  this  case  it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  somewhat  shallow  criticism,  to  replace  the  term  "  moisture  "  by 
the  longer  but  equivalent  phrase  "  water  lost  at  loo*  C." 

Calonlation  and  Statement  of  Besults. — By  far  the  most 
generally  convenient  method  of  stating  the  results  of  an  assay  is 
that  of  the  percentage  or  parts  in  a  hundred,  and  to  avoid  a 
needlessly  troublesome  calculation  it  is  well  to  take  such  a  quantity 
of  ore  for  each  assay  as  by  a  simple  multiplication  will  yield  the 
percentage.  In  these  calculations  decimals  are  freely  employed, 
and  students  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  Uie  methods 
of  using  them. 

Other  methods  of  statement  are  in  use,  and  have  advantages 
in  certain  special  cases.  With  bullion  the  parts  in  a  thousand 
are  given,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  percentage  is  very 
small,  as  in  water  analysis,  it  is  convenient  to  report  on  parts 
in  100,000,  or  even  on  parts  per  1,000,000.  These  are  easily 
got  from  the  correspondmg  percentages  by  shifting  the  decimal 
point  one,  three,  or  four  places  to  the  right.  Thus  92.5  percent, 
is  925  per  thousand;  and  0.0036  per  cent,  is  3.6  per  100,000, 
or  36  per  million. 

Witn  ores  of  tin,  silver,  and  gold,  the  result  is  stated  as  so  many 
cwts.,  lbs.,  or  ozs.,  in  the  ton.    With  dressed  tin  ores  as  they  are 

*  Such  substances  are  best  dried  bj  pressiog  between  folds  of  dry 
filter-paper 
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sent  to  the  smelter,  the  produce  is  given  in  cwts.  and  quarters 
to  the  ton.  The  corresponding  percentage  may  he  obtained  by 
multiplying  by  five ;  or,  inversely,  if  the  percentage  is  given,  the 
produce  may  be  got  by  dividing  by  five.  A  produce  of  13J  equals 
a  percentage  of  13.5  x  5  =  67.^ ;  and  a  percentage  of  70.0  equals  a 
produce  of  704-5  =  14.  Witii  tin  ores  as  raised  (in  which  the 
percentage  is  small)  the  reduction  must  be  carried  to  pounds  per 
ton.  One  per  cent,  equals  22.4  lbs.  to  the  ton;  consequently,  if 
we  multiply  the  percentage  by  22.4,  the  produce  will  be  given. 
Thus,  if  an  ore  contains  6.7  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  tin,  the  produce 
is  6.7  X  22.4=  150  lbs.  (or  i  cwt.,  i  quarter,  and  10  lbs.)  to  the 
ton.  With  gold  and  silver  ores,  the  proportion  of  precious  metal 
is  small,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  reduction  to  ozs.  and 
dwts.  to  the  ton ;  and  since  gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  troy 
weight,  whilst  the  ton  is  avoirdupois,  it  is  of  importance  to 
remember  that  the  ounces  in  the  two  systems  are  not  the  same. 
A  ton  contains  15,680,000  grains,  which  equal  653,333.3  dwts. 
or  32,666.6  ozs.  (troy).    The  following  rules  are  useful : — 

To  get  ozs.  (troy)  per  ton,  multiply  parts  per  100,000  by  0.327 ; 

To  get  dwts.  per  ton,  multiply  parts  per  100,000  by  6.53  ; 

To  get  grains  per  ton,  multiply  parts  per  100,000  by  156.8. 

Where  liquids  are  being  assayed,  cubic  centimetres  are  held  to 
be  equivalent  to  grams,  and  the  usual  method  of  statement  is, 
"  so  many  parts  by  weight  in  so  many  by  measure."  Where  the 
statement  is  made  as  grams  per  litre  or  grains  per  gallon,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant;  and  even  if  it  be  expressed 
in  parts  per  100,000,  parts  by  weight  in  a  measured  volume  must 
be  understood  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  density  of  the  solution  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  water,  the  percentage  by  weight  may  be  given ;  and 
in  others,  mixtures  of  two  or  more  liquids,  the  percentages  may 
be  given  by  volume  or  by  weight;  as  so  many  c.c.  in  100  cc,  or 
as  so  many  grams  in  100  grams,  or  even  as  so  many  grams  in 
100  cc.  in  such  cases  it  must  be  distinctly  shown  which  method 
of  statement  is  adopted. 

One  grain  per  ^lon  means  i  grain  in  70,000  grain-measures, 
or  one  part  in  70,000.  Dividing  by  7  and  multiplying  by  10 
will  convert  grains  per  gallon  into  parts  per  100,000.  Inversely^ 
dividing  by  10  and  multiplying  by  7,  will  convert  parts  per 
100,000  into  grains  per  gallon. 

Grams  per  litre  are  parts  per  1000 ;  multiplying  by  100  will  give 
parts  per  100,000,  and  multiplying  by  70  will  give  grains  per  gallon. 

Among  foreign  systems  of  weights,  the  French  is  by  far  the 
best.  Kilograms  (2.205  ^^)  P®^  quintal  (220  5  lbs.)  are  parts 
per  cent.;  and  grams   (15.43   grs.)  per  quintal  are  parts  per 
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100,000.  From  the  rule  already  given,  gramfl  per  quintal  may 
be  converted  into  ounces  to  the  ton  by  multiplying  by  0.327. 

The  German  loths  per  centner  (}  oe.  (avoirdupois)  to  100  lbs.) 
equal  parts  per  3200  ;  they  are  converted  into  parts  per  cent,  by 
dividing  by  32,  or  into  ounces  (troy)  per  ton  by  multiplying  by 
r  0.208. 

In  the  United  States,  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
avoirdupois  and  metric  systems,  a  ton  is  taken  as  2000  lbs. 
There,  too,  the  custom  is  adopted  of  reporting  the  gold  and  silver 
contents  of  an  ore  as  so  many  dollars  and  cents  to  the  ton.  In 
the  case  of  gold,  an  ounce  is  considered  to  be  worth  20.6718 
dollars.  With  silver,  the  nominal  value  is  1.2929  dollars  per 
ounce,  but  frequently  in  assay  reports  it  is  taken  as  one  dollar. 
The  practice  is  objectionable.  The  prices  of  metals  vary  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market,  and  if  the  assaycr  fixed  the  price, 
the  date  of  his  report  would  be  all  important ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  takes  a  £xed  price  which  does  not  at  all  times  agree 
with  the  market  one,  it  leaves  a  path  open  for  the  deception  of 
those  unacquainted  with  the  custom.  American  ''  dollars  on  the 
ton  of  2000  lbs.''  may  be  converted  into  "  ounces  in  the  ton  of 
2240  lbs."  by  dividing  by  1.1544  in  the  case  of  silver,  and  by 
18.457  in  the  ca^  of  gold. 

Iiaboratory  Books  and  Beport  Forms. — ^The  record  which 
the  assayer  makes  of  his  work  must  be  dear  and  neat,  so  that 
reference,  even  after  an  interval  of  years,  should  be  certain  and 
easy.  One  method  should  be  adopted  and  adhered  to.  Where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  samples,  three  books  are  required. 

Sample  Book, — ^This  contains  particulars  of  the  samples  (marks, 
^),  which  are  entered  by  tho  office-derk  as  they  amve.  He  at 
the  same  time  puts  on  each  sample  the  distinguishing  number. 

Example  of  Face  of  SAurLE  Book. 


Date. 

Kamber. 

Sample. 

Bemarki. 

Feb.  I 

482 

Tongh  Copper        • 

For  Arsenic. 

H  a 

X 

Piece  of  Metal 

For  Ni  and  Cn. 

n 

4S3 

Tough  Copper. 

r 

n 

73 

Silver  rrccipitate, 
4  casks,  24  cwt.  I  qr. . 

With  Letter. 

tt 

494 

Purple  Ore,  200  tons. 

tf 

I  J.T. 

Lead  Ore,  i  J.T.     . 

From  Corsica. 

M 

2J.T. 

„        2  J.T. 

Laharaiary  Book.  This  is  the  Assayer's  note-book,  in  which  he 
enters  clearly  the  particulars  of  liu»  rrirlff  '  thn  grriH"  olif«inpd.  ha 

^    OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 
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^^  ell  OS  how  these  i-esulta  were  arrived  at.  The  calculaiioiiB  should 
be  done  on  scrap-paper,  and  should  not  be  entered,  although,  of 
course,  detail  enough  must  be  shown  to  enable  the  results  to  be  re- 
calculated. 

Example  of  Fagb  of  Labobatobt  Book. 


Purple  Ore 
19/10/89 

OXXH2  gnn. 
aoo2i     „ 

$gram» 

Oolorimetrio    0.0063  ^  20 

m  ai3V.  Copper 

^-^V* 

ia5  0.0.  Uranium. 

10  grams 
■  a  52V.  Arsenio 

2082 

Tough  Copper 

12.70.0.  Uranium. 

10  grams 
m  a63V.  Arsenic 

491 

Tough  Copper 

Feb.  1/89 

13.7  ca  Uranium. 

10  grams 
m  0.687,  Aisenio 

Standard  of  Uranium  acetate. 

a  1 50  gram  Asfi^  =^23.3  o.c  Uranium 
.'.  100  00.  Uranium  s    a5  gram  As. 


Tin  Ore  Cruo.  and  SnO,  9.6065  grms. 

Feb.  3/89  Crua  and  Ash    9.4235    »» 

SnO,  =0.1830 


5  grams 


2.887.  Tin 


The  Assay  Book. — This  is  the  Official  book,  and  is  a  combination 
of  the  Sample  and  Laboratory  books.  It  corresponds  with  the 
report-forms.  Without  being  loaded  with  detail,  it  should  contain 
giifficient  to  characterise  each  sample. 


iKtHODUOrOKY. 


II 


ExAMPLB  or  Pagi  of  Assay  Book. 


DiscBxraojr  ov  Saxfli. 

15 

AHAT  ov  TVB   DbT 

Matiuiu 

0 

Diitt. 

MateilaL 

Weight. 

1889. 

tonijcwt. 

qra. 

Ibt. 

1 

m 
w 

Tooffh  cake  eopper 
Tough  cftko  oopper 

E 

z 

: 

... 

48a      ... 

ao8a   ... 
491  ^  ... 

Arsonlc.   &sa% 
Araenic,   a637e 
Anenlo,  o.6l«/o 

7 
7 
7 

Fd>.s 

mokeldifcfiraB. 

.. 

" 

" 

' 

X 

Coppw.    7375 
hivket,     14.34 
Iron,         9.18 

ioa97 

7 

n 

8i1m  predpitiite, 

4CMk« 

Parple  ore 

aoo 

u 

I 

0 

73 
494 

Not 
det. 

Not 
det. 

Silrer,      4.851 

Zhic,        9.00 
SilTcr,  1584.7  ozs.  per  ton 
Gold,         7.0  018.  per  ton 

8a(>har,  0.1 57e 

10 

IZ 

When  the  number  of  samples  is  small,  the  Sample  Book  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  entries  made  in  the  Assay  Book  as  the  samples 
arrive. 

Repcrtrforma,  These  should  entail  as  little  writing  as  possible  in 
making  out  the  report.  For  general  purposes  the  form  given 
on  p.  1 2  is  useful. 

The  quantity  of  substance  to  be  taken  for  any  paiticular 
assay  depends  largely  upon  the  method  of  assay  adopted.  There 
are,  however,  some  general  considerations  which  should  be  remem- 
bered, and  some  devices  for  simplifying  the  calculations  which 
should  be  discussed. 

The  smaller  the  percentage  of  the  substance  to  be  determined, 
the  larger  should  be  the  amount  of  the  ore  taken.  The  following 
table  ^nll  give  a  general  idea  as  to  this : — 


Percentage  of  the  eabfltange 
to  be  determined. 

Ainoontorore,Ao.tto 
be  weighed. 

100-10 

5-1 

I-0.I 
O.I-O.OI 

... 

••     ••• 

1  gram. 

2  grams. 

5      » 

10      „ 

20      „ 

Tlic  miighor  the  method  of  assay  adopted,  the  larger  should  be 
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the  quantity  of  ore  taken.  If  the  degrco  of  accuiticy  attainable 
with  the  methods  and  instruments  at  the  assayer's  service  is 
known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what  quantity  should  be  taken  for 
any  particular  case.  If  the  results  are  good  within  0.00 1  gram, 
then,  taking  i  gram  of  ore  we  can  report  within  o.i  per  cent.,  or 
if  they  are  good  within  0.0002  gram,  taking  20  grams  of  ore,  we 
can  report  within  i  part  per  100,000,  or  very  closely  within 
6^  dwt.  to  the  ton.  If  it  is  wished  to  be  yet  more  particular  in 
reporting,  larger  quantities  must  be  taken.  The  difficulty  of 
manipulating  very  small  or  very  large  precipitates,  dec.,  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  80,  too,  must  the  fact  that  the  greater  the  weight 
of  the  final  product  of  an  assay,  the  less,  as  a  rule,  is  the  percent- 
age error.  The  distinction  between  absolute  and  percentage  error, 
often  overlooked,  is  important.  If  0.5  gram  of  alver  be  cupelled 
with  20  grams  of  lead,  there  may  be  obtained  a  button  of  0.495 
gram  ;  the  absolute  loss  is  0.005  &^^^^>  ^^^  ^^^  equals  i  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  present.  Similarly,  cupelling  o.i  gram,  the  resulting 
button  may  be  0.098 ;  the  absolute  loss  is  only  0.002  gram,  but  this 
equals  2  per  cent,  of  the  silver  present.  In  the  same  way  the 
student  should  see  that  the  two  results,  91.5  per  cent,  and  92.0 
per  cent.,  are  really  more  concordant  than  the  results  9.1  per  cent, 
and  9.2  per  cent. 

A  device  often  adopted  in  practice  where  a  large  number  of 
assays  of  one  kind  are  made,  and  the  report  is  given  as  so  many 
oimces  or  pounds  to  the  ton,  is  that  known  as  the  assay  Um.  The 
assay  ton  may  be  any  arbitrary  and  convenient  weight,  but  its 
subdivisions  must  bear  to  it  the  same  relations  as  pounds  and 
ounces  bear  to  the  actual  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  labora- 
tory where  many  kinds  of  work  are  performed,  different  sets  of 
weights  of  this  kind  would  only  tend  to  confusion,  even  if  they 
were  not  unnecessary.  With  a  set  of  gram  weights  and  its  sub- 
divisions anytlung  may  be  done.  If  it  is  desired  to  report  as 
pounds  to  the  ton,  then,  since  there  are  2240  lbs.  to  the  ton,  a 
weight  of  2.240  grams  may  be  taken  as  the  assay  ton,  and  each 
0.00 1  gram  yielded  will  equal  i  lb.,  or  22.4  grams  may  represent 
the  ton,  and  each  0.0 1  gram  a  pound.  Similarly,  since  there  are 
32,666.6  ozs.  troy  to  the  ton ;  if  we  take  32.6667  grams  as  the 
assay  ton,  each  0.00 1  gram  will  equal  i  oz.  to  the  ton.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  convenient  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  usual  gram 
weights,  one  or  other  of  the  "  assay  tons ''  mentioned  above,  but 
generally  it  is  better  to  work  on  a  purely  decimal  system,  and 
convert  when  required  into  ounces  per  ton,  dec.,  either  by  actual 
calculation  or  by  reference  to  a  set  of  tables. 
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PBAOTIOAL  SXBBGUKa 
The  ttudent  should  practise  snch  calculations  as  the  following  - 

1.  Calcalatc  the  percentages  in  the  following  cases : — 

(a)  Ore  taken,  2  grams  ;  copper  found,  0.2155. 
(&)         „  1.5  gram ;  iron  found,  0.834a 

(c)         „  30  grams  ;  lead  found,  23.2. 

2.  Calculate  the  parts  per  thousand  in  the  following : — 

(a)  Bullion  taken,  i.i  gram;  silver  found,  1.017. 
(6)  „  1. 14  gram  ;  silver  found,  1.026, 

(e)  „  0.6  gpram ;  gold  found,  0.550a 

3.  Calculate  parts  per  100,000  in  the  following : — 

(a)  Ore  ti^en,  20  grams ;  silver  found,  0.0075. 
(6)  „  50  grams  ;  gold  found,  0.0026. 

(e)  Water  taken,  500  c.c. ;  solids  found,  0.1205. 

4.  Calculate  cwts.  to  the  ton  in  the  follriwing : — 

(a)  Ore  taken,  5  grams ;  tin  formd,  2.816. 

(b)  „  5  grams;  tin  fo  and,  3.128. 

(c)  An  ore  with  68. 2  per  cent,  of  tin. 

5.  Calculate  lbs.  to  the  ton  in  the  folio  idng  :— 

(a)  An  ore  with  3.28  per  cent,  oxide  of  tin. 

(6)  Ore  taken,  20  grams  ;  oxid  e  of  tin  found,  i  .67. 

6.  Calculate  ozs.  (troy)  to  the  ton  in  th  e  following  : — 

(a)  Ore  taken,  50  grams  ;  gold  found,  0.003$. 
{b)  „  20  grams  ;  silw  r  found,  0.0287. 

(e)  „  25  grams;  sil^  sr  found,  0.0164. 

7.  Calculate  in  grains  per  gallon : — 

(a)  0.51  gram  per  litre. 

(h)  24.6  parts  per  100,00a 

(ci  Solution  taken,  100  c.c. ;  copper  found,  0.0045  ^rmnL 

{a)  „  50  c.c. ;  iron  found,  a  165  gram. 

8.  Convert  into  ozs.  (troy)  per  ton  :— 

(a)  7  loths  per  centner. 
(h)  30  gframs  per  quintal. 
(c)  15  paiu  per  ioo,ooq^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

METHODS  OP  ASSAYING.— DBY  GBAVIMETBIO 
METHODS. 

Tns  methods  of  assaying  are  best  classed  under  two  heads,  Qravi- 
metric  ajid  Volumetric,  in  the  former  of  which  the  final  results 
are  weighed,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  measured.  A  commoner 
and  older  division  is  expressed  in  the  terms  much  used  in  practice 
— wet  assays  and  dry  assays.  Wet  assays  include  all  those  in 
which  solvents,  &c.  (liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature),  are 
mainly  used ;  and  dry  assays,  those  in  which  solid  reagents  are 
almost  exclusively  employed.  Dry  assays  form  a  branch  of  gravi- 
metric work,  and  we  shall  include  under  this  head  all  those 
assays  requiring  the  help  of  a  wind  furnace.  Wet  assays,  as 
generally  understood,  would  include  not  only  those  which  we 
class  as  wet    gravimetric   assays,  but  also  fdl    the  volumetric 


Grayimetrio  Methods  aim  at  the  separation  of  the  substance 
from  the  other  matters  present  in  the  ore,  so  that  it  may  be 
weighed;  and,  therefore,  they  must  yield  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
stance in  a  pure  state.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  metal  should  be 
weighed  as  metal ;  it  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  a  compound 
of  definite  and  well  known  composition.  For  example,  one  part 
by  weight  of  sOver  chloride  contains  (and,  if  pure,  always  contions) 
0.7527  part  of  silver ;  and  a  quantity  of  this  metal  can  be  as  exactly 
determined  by  weighing  it  as  chloride  as  by  weighing  it  in  the 
metallic  state.  But  in  either  case  the  metal  or  its  chloride  must 
be  pure. 

Exact  purity  and  complete  separation  are  not  easily  obtained ; 
and  methods  are  used  which  are  defective  in  one  or  both  of  these 
respects.  It  is  well  to  note  that  an  impure  product  increases  the 
result,  whilst  a  loss  of  the  substance  decreases  it ;  so  that  if  both 
defoctig  exist  in  a  process  they  tend  to  neutralise  each  other.  Of 
dry  methods  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  neither  give  the 
whole  of  the  substance  nor  give  it  pure ;  so  that  they  are  only 
calculated  to  show  the  amount  of  metal  that  can  be  extracted  on 
%  manufactui  ing  scale,  and  not  the  actual  quantity  of  it  presexxK 
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Their  determinations  are  generally  rough  and  always  low.  The 
gold  and  silver  determinations,  however,  will  compare  very 
favourably  with  any  of  the  other  processes  for  the  estimation  of 
these  metals  in  their  ores. 

The  calculation  of  the  results  of  a  gravimetric  assay  has  already 
been  referred  to.  If  the  result  is  to  be  stated  as  percentage,  it 
may  always  be  done  by  the  following  rule : — MvUiply  the  weight 
of  the  ntbstanoe  got  by  tJie  percentage  of  metal  it  contains,  and 
divide  by  the  weight  of  ore  taken. 

Gravimetric  methods  are  divided  into  three  groups:  (i)  me- 
chanical separations  ;  (2)  dry  methods ;  and  (3)  wet  methods. 

Mechanioal  SeparationB. — Under  this  head  are  classed  the 
method  of  assaying  tin  ores,  known  as  vanning,  and  the  amalga- 
mation assay  for  gold.  A  set  of  sieves  to  determine  the  relative 
proportion  of  powders  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  is  sometimes 
useful.  A  set  with  10,  20,  40  and  80  meshes  to  the  inch  is  con« 
venient. 

Dry  Assays. — An  important  distinction  between  wet  and  dry 
methods  of  assaying  is,  that  in  the  former  the  substance  is  got 
into  the  liquid  state  by  solution,  whilst  in  the  latter  fusion  is 
taken  advantage  of. 

The  difference  between  solution  and  fusion  is  easily  illustrated : 
a  lump  of  sugar  heated  over  a  candle-flame  melts  or  fuses ;  sus- 
vpended  in  water  it  dissolves.  Many  substances  which  are  insolu- 
ble or  infusible  of  themselves,  become  soluble  or  fusible  when 
mixed  with  certain  others ;  thus,  in  this  way,  solution  is  got  with 
the  aid  of  reagents,  and  fusion  with  the  help  of  fluxes.  For  ex- 
ample, lead  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  if  nitric  add  be  added,  the 
metal  rapidly  disappears.  It  is  convenient,  but  somewhat  in- 
accurate, to  say  that  the  acid  dissolves  the  lead.  If  the' lead  be 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid  alone,  without  water,  it  is  converted  into  a 
white  powder,  which  does  not  dissolve  until  water  is  added ;  in 
this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  water  is  the  solvent.  The  function 
of  the  add  is  to  convert  the  lead  into  a  soluble  compound. 

Fluxes  may  act  as  true  solvents.  Fused  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolves  baric  carbonate,  and  perhaps  in  many  slags  true  solu- 
tion occurs ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  flux  is  a  solid 
reagent  added  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fusible  compound  with 
the  earthy  or  stony  minei*als  of  the  ore.  Few  of  the  minerals 
which  occur  in  the  gangue  of  an  ore  are  fusible ;  and  still  fewer 
are  suffidently  fusible  for  the  purposes  of  the  assayer,  conse- 
quently the  subject  is  one  of  importance,  and  it  ought  to  be 
treated  on  chemical  principles.  An  idea  of  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  more  frequently  occurring  rocks  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table,  which  represents  rough  averages  :•* 
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Sandstone,  grit,  quartz- 
ite,  &c.      .     .     . 

Granite,  gneiss,  quartz- 
porphyry,  fire-cJay,  &c. 

Mica-schist  .  .  • 
Trachyte,  syenite  . 
Clay-slate  .  .  . 
Diorite  .... 
Hornblende-rock  . 
Brick-clay  .  .  . 
China-clay  .  .  . 
Basalt,  dolerite,  &c. 
Serpentine  .  .  . 
Chalk,  limestone,  dolo- 
mite, &C. 


BUica. 


7o 
80-100 

70-7S 

65 
60 
60 
54 
50 
50 
47 
50 
44 


Alamiua. 


7. 


13-20 

18 
17 
18 

17 
18 

34 
39 
15 


Oxide  of 
iron. 


7. 


5 

7 
10 

18 

•j 

IS 


Lime  and 
majfoesla. 


7. 


3 

9 

12 

6 

16 


45-55 


7. 


5-8 
Leu  in  fire- 
clay. 

4 

3 
3-4 
3-4 


Silica  itself,  and  the  silicates  of  alumina^  of  lime,  and  of  mag- 
nesia, are  practically  infusible ;  the  silicates  of  soda,  of  potash, 
and  of  iron  are  easily  fusible  if  the  base  (soda,  potash,  or  oxide  of 
iron)  be  present  in  suiiicient  quantity,  and  if,  in  the  case  of  the 
iron,  it  is  present  mainly  as  lower  oxide  (ferrous  silicate).  The 
addition  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  or  alkali  to  silicate  of  alumina 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
or  of  alumina  and  iron,  ^,  all  of  which  are  easily  fusible. 
Similarly,  if  to  a  silicate  of  lime  we  add  oxide  of  iron,  or  soda,  or 
even  alumina,  a  fusible  double  silicate  will  be  formed.  Thus  lime, 
soda,  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay,  are  /Ittxes  when  properly  used  ;  but 
sinoe  lime,  day  (and  oxide  of  iron  if  there  be  any  tendency  to 
form  peroxide),  are  of  themselves  infusible,  any  excess  of  these 
fluxes  would  tend  to  stifTen  and  render  pasty  the  resulting  slag. 
So,  too,  soda,  which  is  a  very  strong  base,  may  act  prejudicially  if 
it  be  in  sufficient  excess  to  set  free  notable  quantities  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  which  but  for  that  excess  would  exist  in  combination 
as  complex  fusible  silicates.  There  are  many  minerals  which  with 
but  little  soda  form  a  glass,  but  with  more  yield  a  lumpy  scoriar 
dons  mass.  There  are  many  minerals,  too,  which  are  already 
basic  (for  example,  calcite),  and  which,  when  present,  demand 
either  a  less  basic  or  an  acid  flux  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  they  exist.  For  purposes  of  this  ^nd  borax,  or  glass,  or 
clay  with  more  or  less  soda  may  be  used,  and  of  these  borax  is  by 
far  the  most  generally  useful.  An  objection  to  too  basic  a  slag 
(and  a  very  important  one)  is  the  speed  with  which  it  corrodes 
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ordinary  craciblefl.  These  crucibles^  consisting  of  quartz  and  day, 
are  rapidly  attacked  by  lime,  soda  and  bases  geneially. 

In  considering  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  good  slag,  certain 
chemical  properties  are  of  importance.  If  a  mixture  of  many 
substances  be  fused  and  allowed  to  solidify  in  a  crucible,  there 

will  be  found  some  or  all  of  the  fol- 
[--Fujibj*  cMorid*s,fU.  lowing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
-star  (fig-  4}  a  button  of  metal,  resting  on 

this  a  speise ;  then  a  regulus,  next  a 
slag  made  up  of  silicates  and  borates 
_  and  metallic  oxides,  and  lastly,  on  the 

J,  top  another  layer  of  slag,  mainly  made 

up  of  fusible  chlorides  and  sulphates. 
In  assaying  operations  the  object  is  generally  to  concentrate  the 
metal  sought  for  in  a  button  of  metal,  speise  or  regulus,  and  to 
leave  the  earthy  and  other  impurities  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
slag ;  whether  there  be  one  or  two  layers  of  slag  is  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  *  but  the  chemical  action  of  the  lower  layer  upon  the 
speise,  or  regulus,  or  metal,  is  of  great  impoi-tance. 

A  regvlvs  is  a  compound  of  one  or  mord  of  the  metals  with 
sulphur;  it  is  usually  brittle,  often  crystalline,  and  of  a  dull 
somewhat  greasy  lustre.  It  is  essential  that  the  slag,  when  solid, 
shall  be  so  much  more  brittle  than  the  regulus,  that  it  shall  be 
easy  to  crumble,  and  remove  it  without  breaking  the  latter ;  and 
it  must  not  be  basic.  The  effect  of  fusing  a  regulus  with  a  basic 
slag  is  well  seen  when  sulphide  of  lead  is  fused  with  carbonate  of 
3oda;  the  result  is  a  button  of  metal  (more  or  less  pure),  and  a 
slag  containing  sulphides  of  lead  and  sodium  ;  and  again,  if  sul- 
phide of  lead  be  fused  with  an  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  a  button 
of  lead  will  be  got,  and  a  slag  which  is  simply  oxide  of  lead  (with 
whatever  it  may  have  taken  up  from  the  crucible),  or  if  a  suffici- 
ent excess  has  not  been  used,  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  some  sid- 
phide.  When  (as  is  most  frequently  the  case)  the  desire  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  regtdus,  these  reactions  may  be  taken 
advantage  of,  but  otherwise  the  use  of  a  flux  having  any  such  ten- 
dency must  be  avoided.  A  good  slag  (from  which  a  regulus  may 
be  easily  separated)  may  be  obtained  by  fusing,  say,  20  grams  of 
ore  with  borax  1 5  grams,  powdered  glass  1 5  grams,  fluor  spar, 
20  grams,  and  lime  20  gi-ams ;  by  quenching  the  slag  in  water 
as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  it  is  rendered  very  brittle. 

Sulphide  of  iron  formed  during  an  assay  will  remain  dififused 

*  There  is  an  exception  to  this,  as  when  the  slag  is  liable  to  be  acted  oo 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  the  gases  of  the  furnace.  In  this  cane  a 
layer  of  fused  common  salt  floating  on  the  slag,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
air  and  furnace  g^es,  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
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throQgh  the  slag,  instead  of  fusing  into  a  button  of  regulus,  if  the 
slag  contain  sulphide  of  sodium.  The  same  is  true  of  other  sul- 
phides if  not  present  in  too  great  a  quantity,  and  if  ih&  tempera- 
ture is  not  too  high. 

SpeiMS  are  compounds  of  a  metal  or  metals  with  arsenia 
They  are  chiefly  of  interest  in  the  metallurgy  of  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  tin.  They  are  formed  by  heating  the  metal  or  ore  in  covered 
crucibles  with  arsenic  and,  if  neoessaryi  a  reducing  agent.  The 
product  is  fused  with  more  arsenic  under  a  slag,  consisting  mainly 
of  borax.  They  are  very  fusible,  brittle  compounds.  On  expo- 
sure to  the  air  at  a  red  heat  the  arsenic  and  the  metal  simul- 
taneously oxidize.  When  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper  are 
present  in  the  same  speise^  they  are  eliminated  in  the  order 
mentioned. 

SlagB  from  which  metals  are  to  be  separated  should  not  be 
too  acid ;  at  least,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  metal  is  to  be 
reduced  from  a  compound,  as  well  as  separated  from  earthy 
impurities.  Where  the  object  is  simply  to  get  a  button  of  metal 
from  a  substance  in  which  it  is  already  in  the  metallic  state,  but 
mixed  with  dross  (made  up  of  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those  of 
zinc  or  iron),  from  which  it  is  desired  to  separate  it,  an  acid  flux 
like  borax  is  best ;  or,  if  the  metal  is  easily  fusible,  and  there 
would  be  danger  of  loss  of  metal  by  oxidation  or  volatilising,  it 
may  be  melted  under  a  layer  of  resin  or  fat.  Common  salt  is 
sometimes  used  with  a  similar  object,  and  is  often  useful.  Under 
certain  conditions,  however,  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  for- 
mation of  volatile  chlorides  with  a  consequent  loss  of  metal. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  fusion  of  the  metal  is 
accompanied  by  reduction  from  the  state  of  oxide ;  in  these  the 
slag  should  be  basic.  It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the  whole  of  a 
reducible  oxide  (say  oxide  of  copper  or  of  iron)  from  a  slag  in  which 
it  exists  as  a  borate  or  silicate  ;  there  should  be  at  least  enough 
soda  present  to  liberate  it.  When  the  object  is  to  separate 
one  metal,  say  copper,  without  reducing  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  another  (iron)  at  the  same  time,  a  slag  with  a  good  deal  of 
borax  is  a  distinct  advantage.  The  slag  then  will  probably  not  be 
free  from  copper,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  powder  and  mix 
the  slag  with  some  soda  and  a  reducing  agent,  and  to  again  fuse 
the  slag  in  order  to  separate  this  residual  metal.  In  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  slag  retains  an  oxide  of  a  heavy  metal,  this 
cleaning  of  the  slag  is  advisable,  and  in  the  case  of  rich  ores 
necessary.  Slags  containing  sulphides  are  especially  apt  to  retain 
the  more  easily  reducible  metals. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  and  most  useful  fluxes : — 

Soda. — ^The  powdered  bicarbonate^  sold  by  druggists  as  "  car- 
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bonate  of  soda/'  is  generally  used.  It  gives  off  its  water  and 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  readily  and  without  fusion.  Where  the 
melting  down  is  performed  rapidly,  the  escaping  gas  is  apt  to 
cause  trouble  by  frothing,  and  so  causing  waste  of  the  material. 
Ordinary  carbonate  of  soda,  when  hydrated  (soda  crystals),  melts 
easily,  and  gives  off  its  water  with  ebullition.  It  is  unfit  for  use 
in  assaying,  but  when  dried  it  can  be  used  instead  of  the  bicar- 
bonate. One  part  of  the  dried  carbonate  is  equivalent  to  rather 
more  than  one  and  a  half  parts  of  the  bicarbonate.  From  two 
to  four  parts  of  the  flux  are  amply  sufficient  to  yield  a  fluid  slag 
with  one  part  of  earthy  matter.  This  statement  is  also  true  of 
the  fluxes  which  follow. 

Borax  is  a  hydrated  biborate  of  soda,  containing  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  water.  When  heated  it  swells  up,  loses  its  water,  and 
fuses  into  a  glass.  The  swelling  up  may  become  a  source  of  loss 
in  the  assay  by  pushing  some  of  the  contents  out  of  the  crucible. 
To  avoid  tlna^/used  or  dried  borax  may  be  used,  in  which  case  a 
little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  borax  indicated  will  suffice. 
Borax  will  flux  almost  anything,  but  it  is  especially  valuable  in 
fluxing  lime,  dec.,  and  metallic  oxides ;  as  also  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  keep  certain  of  the  latter  in  the  slag  and  out 
of  the  button  of  metal. 

Oxide  of  Lead,  in  the  form  of  red  lead  or  litharge,  is  a  valu- 
able flux  ;  it  easily  dissolves  those  metallic  oxides  which  are  either 
infusible  or  difficultly  fusible  of  themselves,  such  as  oxides  of  iron 
or  copper.  The  resulting  slag  is  strongly  basic  and  very  corrosive ; 
no  crucible  will  long  withstand  the  attack  of  a  fused  mixture  of 
oxides  of  lead  and  copper.  With  silicates,  also,  it  forms  very 
fusible  double  silicates;  but  in  the  absence  of  silicates  and 
borates  it  has  no  action  upon  lime  or  magnesia.  Whether  the 
lead  be  added  as  litharge  or  as  red  lead,  it  will  exist  in  the  slag  as 
monoxide  (litharge)  ;  the  excess  of  oxygen  of  the  red  lead  is  thus 
available  for  oxidising  purposes.  If  this  oxidising  power  is  pre- 
judicial, it  may  be  neuti*alised  b)-  mixing  the  red  lead  with  i  per 
cent,  of  charcoal. 

Glass :  broken  beakers  and  flasks,  cleaned,  dried,  and  powdered 
will  do.     It  should  be  free  from  lead. 

Fluor:  fluor-spar  as  free  as  possible  from  other  minerals, 
powdered.  It  helps  to  flux  phosphate  of  lime,  dfc.,  and  infusible 
silicates. 

Lime :  should  be  fresh  and  powdered.  It  must  not  be  slaked. 
Powdered  white  marble  (carbonate  of  lime)  will  do ;  but  nearly 
double  the  quantity  must  be  taken.  One  part  of  lime  produces 
the  same  effect  as  1.8  parts  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Tartar  and  '*  black  flux/'  are  reducing  agents  as  well  as  fluies 
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The  "  black  flux  *  which  may  be  obtained  by  heatJug  tariary  is  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  potasb  and  charcoal. 

KsDUCiira  AoEMTB. — ^Tbe  distinction  between  reducing  agents 
and  fluxes  (too  often  ignored)  is  an  important  one.  fluxes  yield 
slags ;  feducing  agents  give  buttons  of  regulus  or  of  metal.  The 
action  of  a  reducing  agent  is  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  or 
sulphur  from  the  metal  with  which  it  is  combined.  For  example, 
the  mineral  anglesite  (lead  sulphate)  is  a  compound  of  lead,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen ;  by  carefully  heating  it  with  charcoal  the  oxygen  is 
taken  away  by  the  chai-coal,  and  a  regulus  of  lead  sulphide 
remains.  If  the  regulus  be  then  fused  with  metallic  iron  the 
sulphur  is  removed  by  the  iron,  and  metallic  lead  is  left.  The 
charcoal  and  the  iron  are  reducing  agents.  But  in  defining  a 
reducing  agent  as  one  which  removes  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  from  a 
metallic  compound  so  as  to  set  the  metal  free,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  sulphur  itself  will  reduce  metallic  lead  from  fused 
litharge,  and  that  oxygen  will  similarly  set  free  the  metal  in  fused 
lead  sulphide.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  describing  sulphur  as 
a  reducing  agent;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call  oxygen  one.  Some 
confusion  will  be  avoided  if  these  substances  and  those  which 
are  opposite  to  them  in  property  be  classed  as  oxidising  and  de- 
oxidising, sulphurising,  and  de-sulphurising  agents.  Meet  oxidis- 
ing agents  also  act  as  de-sulphurisers. 

T/ie  de-oxidising  agents  most  in  use  are  the  following : — 

Charcoal. — Powdered  wood  charcoal ;  it  contains  more  or  lees 
hygroscopic  moisture  and  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  rest 
may  be  considered  carbon.  Carbon  heated  with  metallic  oxides 
takes  the  oxygen  ;  at  low  temperatures  it  forms  cai'bon  dioxide, 
and  at  higher  ones,  carbon  monoxide.  Other  conditions  besides 
that  of  temperature  have  an  influence  in  produciDg  these  results ; 
and  as  the  quantity  of  charcoal  required  to  complete  a  definite 
reaction  varies  with  these,  it  should  be  calculated  from  the 
results  of  immediate  experience  rather  than  from  theoretical 
considerations. 

Flour. — Ordinary  wheat  flour  is  convenient  in  use.  On  being 
heated  it  gives  ofl*  inflammable  gnses  which  have  a  certain  re- 
ducing eflect,  and  a  residue  of  finely  divided  carbon  is  left.  It  is 
likely  to  vary  in  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains.  Two  pirts 
of  flour  should  be  used  where  one  pait  of  charcoal  would  be  other- 
wise required. 

Tartar. — This  is  crude  hydi-ic  potassic  tartrate ;  the  purified 
salt,  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  used.  On  being  heated  it  gives  off 
inflammable  gases,  and  leaves  a  residue  formed  of  potassic 
carbonate  mixed  with  finely  divided  carbon.  Five  parts  of  tartar 
should  be  used  in  the  place  of  one  of  charcoal. 
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Anthracite  or  Culm  is  a  kind  of  ooal  containing  90  per  cent, 
or  more  of  carbon.  It  gives  off  no  inflammable  gas.  It  is  denser, 
and  takes  longer  in  burning,  than  charcoal.  Its  reducing  effect 
is  little  inferior  to  that  of  charcoal.  Almost  any  organic  sub- 
stance can  be  used  as  a  reducing  agent,  but  it  is  well  not  to  select 
one  which  melts,  swells  up,  or  gives  off  much  water  and  gas  when 
heated  in  the  furnace. 

Potassio  Cyanide  is  an  easOj  fusible  and  somewhat  volatile 
salt,  which,  when  fused,  readily  removes  oxygen  and  sulphur  from 
metallic  compounds,  and  forms  potassio  cyanate  or  sulphocyanate 
as  the  case  may  be.  Commercaal  samples  vary  much  in  purity ; 
some  contain  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  For  assaying, 
only  the  better  qualities  should  be  used. 

Iron  is  a  de-sulphurising  rather  than  a  deoxidising  agent. 
Iron  is  used  in  the  form  of  rods,  ^-inch  in  diameter,  or  of  nails, 
or  of  hoop  iron.  In  the  last  case  it  should  be  thin  enough  to  be 
bent  without  difficulty.  Wrought  iron  crucibles  are  very  useful 
in  the  processes  required  for  mining  galena  assays. 

T?ie  chief  oxidising  agenU  {which  cure  aiao  derwlphwisers)  are 
the  following : — 

Nitre,  or  Potassic  Nitrate. — ^Thia  salt  fuses  very  easily  to 
a  watery  liquid.  It  oxidises  most  combustible  substances  with 
deflagration,  and  thereby  converts  sulphides  into  sulphates, 
arsenides  into  arsenates,  and  most  metals  into  oxides.  In  the 
presence  of  strong  bases,  such  as  soda,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
is  fully  oxidised;  but  in  many  cases  some  arsenic  is  apt  to 
escape,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  garlic-like  odour.  The 
sulphates  of  soda  and  potash  are  thus  formed,  and  float  as  a 
watery  liquid  on  the  surface  of  the  slag. 

Bed  lead  is  an  oxide  of  lead.  About  one-quarter  of  its  oxy- 
gen is  very  loosely  held,  and,  hence,  is  available  for  oxidising  pur- 
poses, without  any  separation  of  metallic  lead.  The  rest  of  the 
oxygen  is  also  available ;  but  for  each  part  of  oxygen  given  off, 
about  1 3  parts  of  metallic  lead  are  deposited.  In  silver  assays  this 
power  of  readily  giving  up  oxygen  is  made  use  of.  The  residual 
oxide  (litharge)  acts  as  a  flux. 

Hot  air  is  the  oxidising  agent  in  roasting  operations.  The 
sulphur  and  arsenic  of  such  minerals  as  mispic^el  and  pyrites  are 
oxidised  by  the  hot  air  and  pass  off  as  sulphur  dioxide  and  ''  white 
arsenic."  The  metals  generally  remain  in  the  form  of  oxide,  mixed 
with  more  or  less  sulphate  and  arsenate.  The  residue  may 
remain  as  a  powdery  su^tance  (a  calx),  in  which  case  the  process 
of  roasting  is  termed  calcination ;  or  it  may  be  a  pasty  mass  or 
liqmd.  In  the  calcination  of  somewhat  fusible  mmerals,  the 
roasting  should  be  ione  at  a  low  temperature  to  avoid  clotting ; 
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arsenic  and  sulphur  being  with  difficulty  burnt  off  from  the  clotted 
mineral.  A  low  temperature,  however,  favours  the  formation  of 
sulphates ;  and  these  (if  not  removed)  would  reappear  in  a  subse- 
quent reduction  as  sulphides.  These  sulphates  may  be  decomposed 
by  a  higher  temperature  towards  the  end  of  the  operation ;  their 
removal  is  rendered  more  coi  tain  by  rubbing  up  the  calx  with 
■ome  culm  and  re-roasting,  or  by  strongly  heating  the  cabc  after  the 
addition  of  solid  ammonic  carbonate.  In  roasting  operations,  as 
large  a  surface  of  the  substance  as  possible  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air.  If  done  in  a  crucible,  the  crucible  should  be  of  the  Cornish 
type,  short  and  open,  not  long  and  narrow.  For  calcinations, 
rocttiing  dishes  are  useful :  these  are  broad  and  shallow,  not  unlike 
saucers,  but  unglazed.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  products  of 
the  roasting  are  liquid  at  the  temperature  used,  a  acorifier  (fig.  38) 
is  suitable  3  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  liquid  ;  but  if  the  liquid  is  best 
drained  off  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  a  cupel  (fig.  5)  should  be  used. 
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A  scorifier  is  essentially  a  roasting  dish  sufliciently  thick  to  resist, 
for  a  time,  the  corrosive  action  of  the  fused  metallic  oxides  it  is  to 
contain.  The  essential  property  of  a  cupel  is,  that  it  is  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  the  fused  oxide  to  drain  into  it  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
liquid ;  and  of  oourso  must  be  made  of  a  material  upon  which  the 
liquid  has  no  corrosive  action.  Cupels  do  not  bear  transport 
well ;  hence  the  assayer  generally  has  to  make  them,  or  to  super- 
vise their  making.  A  quantity  of  bone  ash  is  carefully  mixed  with 
water  so  that  no  lumps  are  formed,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
worked  up  by  rubbing  between  the  hands.  The  bone  ash  is  suf- 
ficiently wet  when  its  cohesion  is  such  that  it  can  be  pressed  into  a 
lump,  and  yet  be  easily  crumbled  into  powder.  Cupel  moulds  should 
be  purchased.  They  are  generally  made  of  turned  iron  or  brass. 
They  consist  of  three  parts  (i)  a  hollow  cylinder;  (2)  a  disc  of 
metal ;  and  (3)  a  piston  for  compressing  the  bone  ash  and  shaping 
the  top  of  the  cupel.  The  disc  forms  a  false  bottom  for  the 
cylinder.  This  is  put  in  its  place,  and  the  cylinder  filled  (or  nearly 
bo)  with  the  moistened  bone  ash.  The  bone  ash  is  then  pressed 
into  shape  with  the  piston,  and  the  cupel  finished  with  the  help  of 
three  or  four  smart  blows  from  a  mallet.  Before  removing  the 
piston,  turn  it  half-way  roxmd  upon  its  axis  so  as  to  loosen  and 
mooth  tbe  face  of  the  cupel. .   The  cupel  is  got  out  by  preecdng  up 
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the  disc  of  metal  forming  the  false  hottom ;  the  removal  is  more 
easily  effected  if  the  mould  is  somewhat  conical,  instead  of  cylin- 
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drical,  in  form.     The  cupels  are  put  in  a  warm  place  to  dry  for  two 
or  three  days.      A  conveniently  sized  cupel  is   i^  inches  in 
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diameter  and  ahout  f  inch  high.    The  cavity  of  the  cupel  is  about 
i  inch  deep,  and  something  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  5. 


METHODS   OF  ASSAYING.  2$ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  furnaces  required,  the  "wind"  and 
**  muffle  "  furnaces.  These  are  built  of  brick,  fire-brick,  of  course, 
being  used  for  the  lining.  They  are  connected  with  a  chimney 
that  will  provide  a  good  draught.  Figure  6  shows  a  section  of  the 
wind  furnace,  fig.  7  a  section  of  the  muffle  furnace,  and  fig.  8 
a  general  view  of  a  group  comprising  a  muffle  and  two  wind  fur- 
naces suitable  for  general  work.  When  in  operation,  the  fur- 
naces are  covered  with  iron-bound  tiles,  llie  opening  under  the 
door  of  the  muffle  is  closed  with  a  loosely  fitting  brick.  The  floor 
of  the  muffle  is  protected  with  a  layer  of  bone-ash,  which  absorbs 
any  oxide  of  lead  that  may  be  accidentally  spilt.  The  fire  bars 
should  be  easily  removable. 

Few  tools  are  wanted ;  the  most  important  are  some  cast-iron 
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moulds,  tongs  (fig.  9),  stirrers  for  calcining  (fig.  10),  and  b'ght  tongs 
of  a  special  form  for  handling  scoiifiers  and  cupels  {see  Silveb). 
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The  coke  used  should  be  of  good  quality ;  the  formation  of  a 
fused  ash  (clinker),  in  any  quantity,  causes  ceaseless  trouble,  and 
requires  frequent  removal.  The  coke  should  be  broken  into  lumps 
of  a  uniform  size  (about  2  in.  across)  before  being  brought  into  the 
office.  The  furnace  should  be  well  packed  by  stirring,  raising  the 
coke  and  not  ramming  it,  and  it  should  be  uniformly  heated,  not 
hot  below  and  cold  above.  In  lighting  a  furnace,  a  start  is  made 
with  wood  and  charcoal,  this  readily  ignites  and  sets  fire  to  the 
coke,  which  of  itself  does  not  kindle  easily. 

In  commencing  work,  add  (if  necessary)  fresh  coke,  and  mix 
well ;  make  hollows,  and  into  these  put  old  crucibles ;  pack 
around  with  coke,  so  that  the  surface  shall  bo  concave,  sloping 
upwards  from  the  mouths  of  the  crucibles  to  the  sides  of  the 
furnace ;  close  the  furnace,  and,  when  uniformly  heated,  substitute 
for  the  empty  crucibles  those  which  contain  the  assays.  It  ia 
rarely  advisable  to  have  a  very  hot  fire  at  first,  because  with  a 
gradual  heat  the  gases  and  steam  quietly  escape  through  the  un- 
fused  mass,  while  with  too  strong  a  heat  these  might  make  some 
of  the  matter  in  the  crucible  overflow.  Moreover,  if  the  heat 
should  be  too  strong  at  first,  the  flux  might  melt  and  run  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  leaving  the  quartz,  cScc,  as  a  pasty  mass 
above;  with  a  iientler  heat  combination  is  completed,  and  the 
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subsequent  fiercer  heat  simply  melts  the  fusible  compound  into 
homogeneous  slag. 

The  fused  material  may  be  left  in  the  crucible  and  sepanied 
from  it  by  breaking  when  cold.  It  is  generpJly  more  convenient 
to  pour  it  into  cast-iron  moulds.  These  moulds  should  be  dry  and 
smooth.     They  act  best  when  warmed  and  oiled  or  black-leaded. 

Air  entering  through  the  fire-bars  of  a  furnace  and  coming  in 
contact  with  hot  coke  combines  with  it,  forming  a  very  hot  mix- 
ture of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen;  this  ascending,  comes  in 
contact  with  moi*e  coke,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  reduced  to  car- 
bonic oxide ;  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  or  in  the  flue,  the  carbonic 
oxide  meeting  fresh  air,  combines  with  the  oxygen  therein  and 
re-forms  carbonic  acid.  In  the  first  and  third  of  these  re- 
actions, much  heat  is  evolved ;  in  the  second,  the  furnace  is  cooled 
a  littla  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  carbonic  oxide 
of  the  furnace  gases  is  a  reducing  agent.  When  ^hese  gases  are 
likely  to  exert  a  prejudicial  effect,  and  a  strongly  oxidising  atmo- 
sphese  is  required,  the  work  is  best  done  in  a  muJU. 
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CHAPTEK  m. 

WET    QBAVIMETBIC  METHODS. 

In  dry  assays  the  m^tal  is  almost  always  sepai-ated  and  weighed 
as  metal ;  in  wet  gravimetric  assays  the  metal  is  more  usually 
weighed  in  the  form  of  a  definite  compound  of  known  composi- 
tion.  The  general  methods  of  working  resemble  those  of  ordinary 
chemical  analysis,  and  their  successful  working  is  greatly  helped 
by  a  knowledge  of,  at  any  rate,  those  compounds  of  the  metal 
which  enable  it  to  be  separated,  and  of  those  which  are  the  most 
convenient  forms  in  which  it  can  be  weighed.  But  the  work  of 
the  assayer  differs  from  that  of  the  analyst,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk 
of  his  estimations  are  made  upon  material  of  practically  the  same 
kind,  vaiying  only  in  riichness ;  consequently  in  assaying,  it  is 
possible  (and  necessary)  to  work  on  such  a  definite  plan  as  will 
involve  tne  least  amount  of  labour  in  weighing  and  calculating. 

The  assayer  connected  with  mining  has  generally  two  classes  of 
material  to  deal  with :  those  comparatively  rich  and  those  com- 
paratively poor.  For  example,  silver  in  bullion  and  in  ores; 
copper  precipitates  or  regulus,  and  copper  ores  and  slogs ;  and 
"  black  tin  '*  and  tin  ores.  He  is  only  occasionally  called  on  to  assay 
the  intermediate  products.  It  is  indispensable  that  he  should  have 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  substance  to  be  determined. 
With  new  ores  this  information  is  best  got  by  a  qualitative  test- 
ing. Knowing  that  only  certain  bodies  are  present,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  separations  can  be  reduced,  and  that  simple 
methods  can  be  devised  for  arriving  at  the  results  sought  for. 
The  best  method  is  that  which  involves  the  least  number  of 
separations.  The  reactions  must  be  sharp  and  complete,  and 
yet  not  be  liable  to  error  under  varying  conditions. 

To  bring  the  richer  and  poorer  materials  under  the  same  condi- 
tions for  the  assay,  a  small  weight,  say  i  gram  of  the  richer, 
and  a  larger  weight  (5  or  10  grams)  of  the  poorer,  substance  is 
weighed  up.  A  method  is  then  adopted  which  will  concentrate 
the  whole  of  the  metal  (either  during  or  after  solution)  in  a  product 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  pure.  The  work  on  this  product  is 
comparatively  easy.  In  separating  small  quantities  of  a  substance 
from  a  large  bulk  of  impurities,  the  group  separations  must  not 
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as  a  rale  be  too  much  relied  on.  Very  large  predpitates  carry 
down  small  quantities  of  bodies  not  belonging  to  the  group,  more 
especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  weak  double  com- 
pounds. The  re-dissolving  and  re-predpitating  of  bulky  pre- 
dpitates should  be  avoided. 

When  a  large  number  of  assays  of  the  same  kind  have  to  be 
carried  out,  a  plan  something  like  the  following  is  adopted : — ^The 
samples,  after  having  been  dried,  are  placed  in  order  on  a  table  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  assayer.  He  takes  the  first,  marks  it  with 
a  number,  samples  and  weighs  up  the  quantity  required,  and 
transfers  it  to  a  flask,  which  is  similsii^y  marked.  As  the 
weighings  are  finished,  the  samples  are  placed  in  the  same  order 
on  his  right  hand.  The  assistant  takes  the  flasks  in  batches  of 
four  or  five  at  a  time  to  the  fume  cupboard,  where  he  adds  a 
measured  quantity  of  add.  When  solution  has  been  effected, 
dilution  with  a  measured  volume  is  generally  necessary.  The 
assayer  sees  to  this  and  (whilst  the  funnels  and  filters  are  being 
prepared)  makes  any  separation  that  is  necessary.  The  filters 
are  arranged  in  order  on  a  rack  (fig.  1 1),  and  need  not  be  marked 
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Fig.  II* 

nnless  the  predpitates  or  residues  have  subsequently  to  be  dried. 
The  filters  are  washed  with  hot  water,  and  if  the  filtrates  are 
wanted  flasks  are  placed  beneath,  if  not,  the  solution  is  drained 
off  down  the  sink.  Precipitation  or  reduction  (or  whatever  it 
may  be)  is  now  made ;  the  assistant  filters  the  prepared  samples, 
one  at  a  time,  whilst  the  assayer  is  engaged  with  the  others.  The 
same  style  of  work  is  continued  until  the  assays  are  completed. 
If  one  should  be  spoiled,  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  stand  over  for 
assaying  along  with  the  next  batch.  If  one  filters  slowly  or  is 
in  any  way  less  forward  than  the  rest,  it  may  lessen  the 
accuracy  of  the  other  assays,  owing  to  oxidation,  <&c.,  it  should, 
therefore,  be  put  on  one  side.  The  assays  are  deait  with  in 
batches  of  ten  or  twenty,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  work  can  be 
quickly  finished. 

When  the  assays  are  finished,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assistant  to 
dean  the  apparatus  (with  reagents,  if  necessaiy),  and  to  put  the 
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vessels  in  the  place  set  apart  for  them.  Flasks  are  best  kept 
inverted  on  a  rack,  so  that  they  may  be  dry  and  clean  by  the 
next  morning.     Berlin  crucibles  must  be  cleaned  and  ignited. 

The  amount  of  apparatus  employed  should  be  as  little  as  is 
feasible.  The  assay  should  be  carried  out  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  same  flask.  The  bench  must  be  clean,  and  altogether  free 
from  apparatus  not  in  actual  use.  Crucibles  and  dishes  in  which 
weighings  are  made  should  be  marked  with  numbers  or  letters ; 
and  their  weights  recorded,  together  with  the  date  of  weighing, 
in  a  small  ledger,  which  is  kept  in  the  drawer  of  the  balance.  By 
this  means  a  record  of  the  ''wear"  of  each  piece  of  apparatus  is 
obtained,  and,  what  is  more  important,  much  weighing  is  saved, 
and  increased  confidence  is  gained.  The  weight  of  each  piece  of 
apparatus  need  not  be  taken  daily.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
record  in  the  book  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  it  has  been  put  to 
how  often  a  checking  of  the  weight  is  necessary.  The  entries  ai*e 
made  in  black  lead  as  follows  ;— 


Dish,  A.    Feb.  3 9.4210  grams. 

5 9-4225 

6 9-4230 

7 9.4200 


Platinum  vessels  and  apparatus  lose,  and  porcelain  ones  slightly 
gain,  weight  with  continued  use. 

The  special  details  of  the  work  is  given  under  each  assay; 
certain  general  instructions  will  be  given  here. 

Solution. — It  is  not  always  necessary  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
mineral  in  solution,  provided  the  body  sought  for  is  either  com- 
pletely dissolved  or  altogether  left  in  the  residue.  It  is  often  only 
by  a  qualitative  examination  of  the  solution  (or  residue,  as  the 
case  may  be)  that  the  assayer  can  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  free 
from  the  substance  sought.  But  previous  experience  with  the 
same  kind  of  ore  will  show  to  what  extent  this  testing  is  neces- 
sary. 

Solution  is  generally  best  effected  in  flasks;  but  where  the 

resulting  liquid  has  afterwards  to  bo  evaporated   .^^ *....^,^^ 

to  dryness  and  ignited,  evaporating  dishes  (fig.  S..,,^..,^^^  _^ 
12)  are  used.  With  them  clock  glasses  are  used  y  ^^"^"""^  J 
as  covers  during  solution  to  avoid  loss  through    \.  J 

efiervescence.     Evaporating  dishes  are  also  best        ^;^  ■  '^^ 
when  an  insoluble  residue  has  to  be  collected,  *^^*  '*• 

since  it  is  difficult  to  wash  out  most  residues  from  a  flask. 
Bumping  occui*s  less  frequently  in  dishes  than  in  flasks. 

After  the  addition  of  the  acid,  and  mixing  by  agitation,  the 
vessel  containing  the  substance  is  heated.    This  is  best  done  00 
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the  ''  hot  plate  **  (fig.  13).    This  oonaista  of  a  alab  of  oast  iron 
about  half  or  ihree^uarters  of  an  inch  thick,  supported  on  loose 
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fire  bricks,  and  heated  by  two  or  three  ring  burners  Tfigs.  14  and 
15).  The  burneis  are  connected  to  the  gas  supply  dj  means  of 
lead  tubing,  to  which  they  are  soldered.  Flasks  and  dishes  after 
being  put  on  the  plate  are  not  further  handled  until  solution  is 
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complete  or  the  evaporation  is  carried  to  dryness.  The  hot  plate 
is  contained  in  a  cupboard  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cold 
draughts. 

The  action  of  the  adds  and  other  solvents  is  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Reagents. 

Precipitation. — In  precipitating  add  sufiident  of  the  reagent 
to  complete  the  reaction.  The  student  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  adding  a  very  large  excess,  which  is  the  commoner  error. 
In  some  reactions  the  finishing  point  is  obvious  enough ;  either 
no  more  precipitate  is  formed,  or  a  precipitate  is  completely 
dissolved,  or  some  well-marked  colour  or  odour  is  developed  or 
removed. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  such  indication,  theoretical 
considerations  should  keep  the  use  of  reagents  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  solutions  of  the  reagents  (see  Rbagents)  are  generailj 
of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  strength.  A  small  excess  over  that  de« 
manded  by  theory  should  be  suf&cient. 
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Filtration. — Solutions  are  best  filtered  hot  whenever  the  assay 
allows  of  this  being  so  done.  The  precipitate  should  be  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  dear  liquid  decanted  on  the  filter  with  the  aid 
of  a  glass  rod  if  necessary.  The  filter-paper  must  not  be  too 
large,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  overloaded  with  the 
precipitate.  There  should  be  ample  room  for  washing.  For 
general  use  three  sizes  of  filter-paper  are  sufficient.  Common 
quick  filtering-paper  (English)  is  best  for  most  work  in  assaying. 
The  specially  prepaised  paper  (Swedish  or  Ehenish)  is  used  for 
collecting  those  precipitates  which  have  to  be  weighed.  The 
papers  are  folded  as  shown  in  fig.  16,  and  should  not  project 
above  the  funnel.     The  filter-paper  works  better  if  damped  with 
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hot  water.  In  special  cases  filtering  is  hastened  by  means  of  an 
air-pump.  The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  water- jet  (fig.  17), 
which  is  connected  with  the  tap,  as  also  with  a  bottle  fitted  as 
shown  in  fig.  18.  The  pump  draws  the  air  out  from  the  bottle, 
and  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the  liquid  through  the  filter- 
paper.     The  bottom  of-  the  funnel  is  provided  with  a  platinum 
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cone,  which  supports  the  filter-paper,  and  prevents  its  breaking. 
The  pump  is  only  used  in  exceptional  cases ;  nearly  all  the  filtra- 
tions  required  by  the  assayer  can  be  made  without  it.  The  usual 
methods  of  supporting  the  funnel  during  filtration  are  shown  in 
fig.  19.  Where  the  filtrate  is  not  wanted,  pickle  bottles  make 
convenient  supports.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  thrown  on 
the  filter,  it  is  washed.  In  washing,  several  washings  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  are  more  dSective  than  a  few  with  a 
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larger  quantity  of  that  fluid.  The  upper  edge  of  the  filter- pap^r 
is  specially  liable  to  escape  complete  washing.  Excessive  washinp' 
must  be  avoided ;  the  point  at  which  the  washing  is  complete  is 
found  by  collecting  a  Httle  of  the  filtrate  and  testing  it.  The 
precipitate  is  removed  from  the  filter-paper  for  fui-tlier  treatment 
by  opening  out  the  paper  and  by  washing  the  precipitate  with  a 
jet  of  water  from  a  wash-bottle  into  a  beaker,  or  back  through 
ihe  funnel  into  the  flask.  In  some  cases,  when  the  precipitate  has 
to  be  dissolved  in  anything  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble,  solution  is 
efiected  in  the  filter  itself  allowing  the  liquid  to  run  through  as  it 
is  formed. 

Drying  and  Igniting. — Precipitates,  as  a  rule,  require  drying 
before  being  ignited.  With  small  precipitates  the  filter-paper 
may  be  opened  out,  and  placed  on  a  warm  asbestos  slab  till  dry ; 
or  the  funnel  and  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  placed  in  a 

warm  place,  and  supported  by  any  oon* 
venient  means.  The  heat  must  never 
be  sufficient  to  char  the  paper.  Some 
precipitates  must  be  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature not  higher  than  loo'  C.  These 
are  placed  in  the  water-oven  (fig.  20), 
and,  when  apparently  dry,  they  are 
taken  from  the  funnel,  placed  between 
and  then  left  in  the  oven  till 
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they  cease  to  lose  weight.  Such  pre- 
cipitates are  collected  on  tared  filters. 
Those  precipitates  which  will  stand  a 
higher  temperature  are  dried  in  the 
hot-air  oven  at  a  temperature  of  from 
120*  to  150'.  The  drying  is  continued 
until  they  appear  to  be  free  from  mois- 
ture, and  until  the  precipitate  ceases  to 
adhere  to  the  filter.  In  drying  sulphides  the  heat  must  not  be 
raised  to  the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  since,  if  there  is  any  free 
sulphur  present,  it  fuses  and  filters  through. 

The  precipitate,  having  been  dried,  is  transferred  to  a  watch- 
glass.  The  filter-paper  is  opened  out  over  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  and,  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  the  precipitate  is  gently 
brought  into  the  glass.  Most  precipitates  come  away  easily,  and 
the  transfer  can  be  made  without  apparent  loss.  The  watch-glass 
is  covered  by  the  funnel,  and  the  filter-paper  (folded  into  a  quad- 
rant) held  by  the  iiweezers  and  set  fire  to  with  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner.  It  is  allowed  to  bum  over  the  crudble,  into 
which  the  black  bulky  ash  is  allowed  to  drop,  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  nitric  acid  are  then  added.     The  crucible  is  placed  on  a 
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pipe-stem  triangle  (fig.  21),  supported  on  a  tripod.  It  is  at  first 
heated  gently  with  a  Bunsen  barner,  and  afterwards  more  strongly, 
until  the  residue  is  free  from  carbon.  It  is 
cooled,  and  treated  with  any  acid  necessary 
to  convert  the  small  amount  of  precipitate 
into  the  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  weighed ; 
heated  again,  and  cooled.  The  main  pre- 
cipitate is  transferred  to  the  crucible,  and 
the  heating  repeated  very  gently  at  first, 
but  more  strongly  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation.  It  is  next  placed  in  the  muffle, 
and,  after  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  red  heat, 
it  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  before  weighing. 
This  is  for  bodies  that  will  bear  a  red  heat ;  for  those  compounds 
that  require  a  lower  temperature  the  heating  in  the  mufEle  is 
omitted.  The  muffle  used  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  used  at 
the  same  time  for  cupelling ;  a  gas  muffle  (fig.  22),  such  as  one  of 
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Fletcher's,  is  best.  A  desiccator  (fig.  23)  is  an  air-tight  vessel  which 
prevents  access  of  moisture,  &c.,  to  the  substance.  Usually  the  air 
in  it  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  a  basin  containing  sulphuiic  acid. 

The  crucible  is  removed  from  the  muffle  with  the  tongs  and 
carried  to  the  desiccator.  It  is  best,  in  an  office,  to  have  a  large 
desiccator  permanently  fixed  alongside  the  balance,  into  which  all 
substances  may  be  put  before  being  weighed.  The  substance  is 
removed  from  the  bench  or  muffle  in  the  smaU  hand  apparatus 
generally  sold,  and  carried  to  the  balance  room  to  be  transferred 
to  the  large  desiccator,  where  it  is  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
cold  before  being  weighed.  Twenty  minutes  is  generally  the  time 
allowed  after  ignition  before  it  is  advisable  to  weigh.  Bodies 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  air  after  they  have  been  ignited  will  absorb 
moisture,  and  hot  bodies  placed  in  the  balance-pan  will  disturb 
the  equilibrium  and  show  false  results.  Compounds  that  nbrorb 
moisture  miist  be  weighed  quickly ;  they  should,  therefore,  be 
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vreighed  in  covered  vessels.  Such  compounds  are  detected  bj 
their  continually-increasing  weight.  They  should  be  ignited  and 
weighed  again  in  a  well-covered  dish. 

Substances  that  have  been  washed  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  any 
readily  volatile  liquid  are  dried  in  the  water  oven.  They  quickly 
dry  if  there  is  no  water  present,  and  are  generally  fit  for  weigh- 
ing in  less  than  one  hour.  Sometimes  drying  for  a  few  minutes 
oidy  will  be  sufficient. 

The  weight  of  the  crucible  and  precipitate  having  been  obtained, 
the  weight  of  the  crucible  and  ash  is  deducted ;  for  example — 

Crucible  and  precipitate  .        •        •        .    10.183  grams. 
Crucible  and  ash 9*527      •• 

0.656      „ 

The  weight  of  the  ash  is  best  added  to  that  of  the  crucible. 
The  amount  of  ash  in  filter-papers  must  not  be  neglected,  although 
papers  are  now  made  almost  free  from  ash,  and  the  amount  to 
bo  deducted  is  found  by  taJdng  eight  or  ten  papers  and  burning 
them  until  they  become  white,  and  then  weighing  the  ash.  The 
amount  varies  from  0.004  ^  0.0005  gram  for  different  papers. 
Having  determined  the  ash,  place  in  the 
balance-drawer  three  of  the  filter-papers  pinned 
together,  with  the  weights  marked  on  them  in 
the  way  shown  in  fig.  24,  so  as  to  be  readily 
seen  when  there  is  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  determination 
of  small  quantities  of  substances  generally  involves 
Fio.  24.  the  use  of  reagents  which  are  often  contami- 
nated, as  an  impurity,  with  the  body  sought  for. 
Thus,  in  assaying  silver,  the  oxide  of  lead  or  metallic  lead  used  is 
rarely  free  from  silver ;  and  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  the  acids,  zinc  or 
ferric  chloride  are  sure  to  contain  arsenic.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  precipitation  of  lead  by  zinc,  <bc.  The  errors  caused 
by  these  impurities  are  more  marked  in  the  determination  of 
material  having  small  quantities  of  metal  than  in  that  of  ores 
which  contain  larger  quantities.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  counter- 
acted or  neutralised  by  "  blank  "  or  "  blind  "  determinations. 
These  consist  in  carrying  out  by  the  side  of  and  during  the  assay  a 
duplicate  experiment  with  the  reagents  only,  which  are  thereby 
subjected  to  the  same  processes  of  solution,  evaporation,  filtration, 
&c.  The  final  result  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  that  given 
by  the  assay,  the  difference  gives  the  corrected  result.  In  some 
cases,  where  it  is  desired  or  necessary  to  have  a  tangible  residue 
or  precipitate,  some  pure  inert  material  is  added. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
VOLUMBTBIC  ASSAYS. 

These  have  been  already  described  as  those  in  which  the  results 
aro  got  by  measuiing,  either — {i)  the  volume  of  a  reagent  required 
to  complete  some  reaction,  or  (2)  the  volume  of  the  resulting 
product.  For  example,  if  a  permanganate  of  potash  solution  he 
added  to  a  solution  containing  a  weighed  amount  of  iron,  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  the  strong  colour  of  the  permanganate  of  potash 
will  be  removed  until  a  ceii^n  quantity  of  it  has  been  added. 
Bepeating  the  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  amount 
of  iron  decolorises  the  same  volume  of  the  permanganate  solution 
within  certain  narrow  limits  of  variation,  known  as  ''error  of 
experiment."  This  error  is  due  to  variation  in  the  method  of 
working  and  to  slight  differences  in  the  weighings  and  meafiur- 
ings;  it  is  present  in  all  experimental  methods,  although  the 
limits  of  variation  are  wider  in  some  than  in  others.  Apart  from 
this  error  of  experiment,  however,  it  is  certain  that  a  given 
volume  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  solution  corresponds  to  a 
definite  weight  of  iron,  so  that  if  either  is  known  the  other  may 
be  calculated.  Similarly,  if  a  known  weight  of  zinc  (or  of 
carbonate  of  lime)  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  gas  will 
be  given  off  which  can  be  measured,  and  so  long  as  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  do  not  vary,  the  same  weight  of  zinc  (or  of 
carbonate  of  lime)  gives  off  the  same  volume  of  gas.  The  weight 
of  the  one  can  be  determined  from  the  volume  of  the  other. 

Or,  again,  the  quantity  of  some  substances  may  be  measured  by 
the  colour  of  their  solutions,  on  the  principle  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  colour  of  a  solution  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  present.  So  that  if  two  solutions  of  tho  same 
substance  are  equally  coloured  they  are  of  equal  strength.  In 
this  way  an  unknown  may  be  compared  with  a  known  strength^ 
and  a  fairly  accurate  determination  may  be  made.  Thee^e 
three  illustrations  serve  as  types  of  the  three  chief  classes  of 
volumetric  assays — titrometric,  gasometric,  and  colorimetric. 

Titrometrio  Assays. — Witlun  the  limits  of  the  error  of  ex- 
periment, a  definite  volume  of  a  solution  or  gas  represents  a  certain 
weight  of  metal  or  other  substance,  hence  the  exact  weight  may  be 
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determined  by  experiment.  The  error  of  experiment  may  be 
reduced  to  insignificant  dimensions  by  repeating  the  experiment, 
and  taking  the  mean  of  three  or  four  determinations.  This  will 
at  the  same  time  show  the  amount  of  variation.  Thus,  if  o.  5  gram 
of  iron  were  dissolved  and  found  to  require  50.3  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  if  on  repeating, 
50.4,  50.2,  and  50.3  C.C.  were  required,  the  experimenter  would  be 
justified  in  saying  that  50.3  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  re- 
present 0.5  gram  of  iron,  and  that  his  results  were  good  within 
0.2  C.C.  of  the  permanganate  solution.  So  that  if  in  an  unknown 
solution  of  iron,  50.5  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  were  used 
up,  he  could  state  with  confidence  that  it  contained  a  little  more  than 
0.5  gram  of  iron.  With  a  larger  experience  the  confidence  would 
increase,  and  with  practice  the  experimental  error  wiU  diminish. 

But  supposing  that  the  unknown  solution  required,  say,  100.5 
instead  of  50.5  cc,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that,  since 
50.3  cc.  are  equivalent  to  0.5  gram,  100.6  cc  are  equivalent  to 
twice  that  amount ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  unknown  solution 
contained  a  little  less  than  i  gram  of  iron ;  or,  at  least,  he  could 
not  say  it  except  he  (or  some  one  else)  had  determined  it  by 
experiment.  But  if  on  dissolving  i  gram  of  iron,  he  found  it  to 
require  100.6  cc.  of  the  solution,  and  in  another  experiment  with 
0.8  gram  of  iron  that  80.5  cc.  of  the  solution  were  required,  he 
would  be  justified  in  stating  that  t^ie  volume  of  solution  required 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  metal  present.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  volumetric  assays  of  which  this  is  true,  but  that  it  is 
true  in  any  particular  case  can  only  be  proved  by  experiment. 
Even  where  true  it  is  well  not  to  rest  too  much  weight  upon  it, 
and  in  all  cases  the  quantity  of  metal  taken,  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  solution  used,  should  not  differ  widely  from  that 
present  In  the  assay.  There  are  certain  terms  which  should  be 
explained  here.  When  the  solution  of  a  reagent  is  applied  under 
such  conditions  that  the  volume  added  can  be  correctly  determined, 
the  operation  is  called  ''titrating,"  the  solution  of  the  reagent 
used  the  ''  standard  solution,"  and  the  process  of  determining  the 
strength  of  the  standard  solution  is  ''standardising."  The 
"  standard  "  is  the  quantity  of  metal  equivalent  to  100  cc.  of  the 
standard  solution. 

Standard  Solutions. — In  making  these  the  salt  is  accurately 
weighed  and  transferred  to  a  litre  flask,  or  to  the  graduated 
cylinder,  and  dissolved.  The  method  of  dissolving  it  varies  m 
special  cases,  and  instructions  for  these  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  assays.  Generally  it  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid,  and  then  diluted  to  the  mark.  For  those  substances  that 
require  the  aid  of  heat,  the  solution  is  made  in  a  pint  flask,  cooled, 
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&nd  transferred ;  after  which  the  flask  is  well  washed  out.  After 
dilution,  the  liquids  in  the  measuiing  vessel  must  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  shaking.  This  is  more  easily  and  better  done  in  the 
cylinder  than  in  the  litre  flask.  The  solution  is  next  transferred 
to  a  dry  ''  Winchester "  bottle  and  labelled.  The  label  may  be 
rendered  permanent  by  waxing  it. 

Standard  solutions  should  not  be  kept  in  a  place  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight.  Oxidising  and  reducing  solutions,  such  as  those 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  ferrous  sulphate,  iodine,  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  &c,,  gradually  weaken  in  strength ;  the  solutions  of  other 
salts  are  more  stable ;  while  those  of  potassium  bichromate  and 
baric  chloride  are  almost  permanent.  Solutions  of  potassium  per- 
manganate may  be  kept  for  a  month  or  so  without  much  change. 
The  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  of  iodine  should  be 
examined  weekly.  Ferrous  sulphate  solutions,  if  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  may  be  depended  on  for  two  or  three  weeks 
without  fresh  standardising.  Before  filling  the  burette,  the 
'' Winchester  **  bottle  should  be  well  shaken  and  a  portion  of 
about  50  or  I  GO  c.c.  poured  into  a  dry  beaker  or  test-glass.  Besides 
the  standard  solutions,  which  are  required  for  titrating  an  assay, 
permanent  solutions  of  the  metal  or  acid  of  equivalent  strength 
are  very  useful.  When  the  finishing  point  of  a  titration  has  been 
overstepped  (t.6.9  the  assay  has  been  *' overdone"),  a  measured 
volume,  say  5  or  10  c.c,  of  a  solution  containing  the  same  metal 
may  be  added.  The  titration  can  then  be  continued,  but  more 
cautiously,  and  the  value  in  "coJ'  for  the  quantity  added  be 
deducted  from  the  final  reading. 

Standardising. — Suppose  the  object  is  to  standardise  a  solution 
of  permanganate  similar  to  that  referred  to  above.  A  convenient 
quantity  of  iron  (say  0.5  gram)  would  be  weighed  out,  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  solution  titrated.  Suppose  49.6  c.c. 
of  the  permanganate  solution  are  required,  then 

49.6    :    0.5     :  :     100     :    x 

X     =:      1.008  gram. 

This  result,  1.008  gram,  is  the  *^ standard"  When  a  gas  is 
measured,  the  standard  may  be  calculated  in  the  same  way.  For 
example :  with  0.224  gram  of  zinc,  75.8  c.c.  of  gas  were  obtained. 
Then  the  quantity  of  adnc  equivalent  to  100  c.c.  of  the  gas  is  got 
by  the  proportion. 

75.8     :    0.224    '•  '     100     :    X 

«     =     0-2955  gram. 

Using  the  term  <*  standard  **  in  this  sense,  the  following  rules  hold 
good:— 
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To  find  the  weight  of  metal  in  a  given  substance : — MvUipty 
the  Handard  by  the  numher  of  ce,  used  and  divide  by  loo.  For 
example:  a  piece  of  zinc  wsa  dissolved  and  the  gas  evolved 
measured  73.9  c.c.  Then  by  the  rule,  0.2955  x  73.9  -;- 100  should 
give  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  zinc.    This  gives  0.2x84  gram. 

To  find  the  percentage  of  metal  in  a  given  substance : — Mul- 
tiply the  standard  by  the  nwmherofc.c,  used  and  divide  by  the  weight 
oj  substance  taken.  For  example :  if  2  grams  of  a  mineral  were 
taken,  and  if  on  titrating  with  the  permanganate  solution 
(standard  1.008)  60.4  c.c.  were  required,  then  1.008  x  60.4^  2  = 
30.44.    This  is  the  percentage. 

If  the  standard  is  exactly  i  gram,  and  x  gram  of  ore  is  always 
taken,  these  calculations  become  very  simple.  The  "c.c."  used 
give  at  once  the  percentage,  or  divided  by  100  give  the  weight  of 
metal. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  solution  with  a  standard  exactly 
i.o  gram,  it  is  best  first  to  make  one  rather  stronger  than  this,  and 
then  to  standardise  carefully.  Divide  1000  by  the  standard  thus 
obtained  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  c.c.  which  must 
be  taken  and  be  diluted  with  water  to  i  litre.  For  example: 
suppose  the  standard  is  1.008,  then  1000 ->- 1.008  gives  992,  and 
if  992  c.c.  be  taken  and  diluted  with  water  to  xooo  c.c.  a  solution 
of  the  desired  strength  will  be  obtained.  The  standard  of  this 
should  be  confirmed.  A  simpler  calculation  for  the  same  purpose 
is  to  multiply  the  standard  by  xooo ;  this  will  give  the  number  of 
c.c.  to  which  I  litre  of  the  solution  should  be  diluted.  In  the 
above  example  a  litre  should  be  diluted  to  1008  c.c. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  these  rules  that  the  titration  has  yielded 
proportional  results ;  but  these  are  not  always  obtained.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  actual  re-action  the  proportion 
between  any  two  re-agents  is  a  fixed  one,  and  that  if  we  double 
one  of  these  then  exactly  twice  as  much  of  the  other  will  enter 
into  the  re-action ;  but  in  the  working  it  may  very  well  be  that 
no  reaction  at  all  will  take  place  until  after  a  certain  excess  of  one 
or  of  both  of  the  re-agents  is  present.  In  titrating  lead  with  a 
chromate  of  potash  solution,  for  example,  it  is  possible  that  at 
the  end  of  the  titration  a  small  quantity  of  the  lead  may 
remain  unacted  on ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  small  excess  of  the 
chromate  is  present  in  the  solution.  So,  too,  in  precipitat- 
ing a  solution  of  silver  with  a  standard  solution  of  common  salt, 
a  point  is  reached  at  which  a  small  quantity  of  each  remains  in 
solution ;  a  further  addition  either  of  silver  or  of  salt  will 
cause  a  precipitate,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
in  precipitating  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  a  sulphate  with 
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baric  chloride.  The  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  re-agents 
may  be  large  or  small ;  or,  in  some  cases,  they  may  neutralise  each 
other.  Considerations  like  these  emphasise  the  necessity  for 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  working.  Whether  a  process  yields 
proportional  results,  or  not,  will  be  seen  from  a  series  of 
standardisings.  Having  obtained  these,  the  results  should  be 
arranged  as  in  the  table,  placing  the  quantities  of  metal  used  in 
the  order  of  weight  in  the  first  column,  the  volumes  measured  in 
the  second,  and  the  standards  calculated  in  the  third.  If  the 
results  are  proportional,  these  standards  will  vary  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  process,  but  there  will  be  no 
apparent  order  in  the  variation.  The  average  of  the  standards 
should  then  be  taken. 


Weight. 

Volame  foond. 

Suadard. 

0.2160  gram 
a2i85    „ 
0.2365    ^ 
0.2440    „ 

0.2555      n 

72.9  CO. 
73.9    M 

79.9      M 
82.3      „ 
85.9      .» 

0.2963 
0.2957 
0.2959 

0.2974 

Any  inclination  that  may  be  felt  for  obtaining  an  appearance 
of  greater  accuracy  Ly  ignoring  the  last  result  must  be  resisted 
For,  although  it  would  make  no  practical  difference  whether  the 
mean  standard  is  taken  as  0.2961  or  0.2963,  it  is  well  not  to 
ignore  the  possibility  that  an  error  of  0.4  c.c.  may  arise.  A  result 
^ould  only  be  ignored  when  the  cause  of  its  variation  is  known. 

In  this  series  the  results  are  proportional,  but  the  range  of 
weights  (0.216 — 0.2555  g""^)  is  small  All  processes  yield  fairly 
proportional  results  if  the  quantities  vary  within  narrow  limits. 

As  to  results  which  are  not  proportional,  it  is  best  to  take  some 
imaginaiy  examples,  and  then  to  apply  the  lesson  to  an  actual  one. 
A  series  of  titrations  of  a  copper  solution  by  mesms  of  a  solution 
of  potassic  cyanide  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Copper  taken. 

Cyanide  used. 

Standard. 

ai  gpram 
0.2     „ 
0.3     n 
0.4     n 

11*90.0. 

23.7     w 
35.6     ,. 
47.6     „ 

0.8403 
0.8438 
0.8426 
0.8403 

These  are  proportional,  but  by  using  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  and 
ammonia  in  the  work  preliminary  to  titration,  we  miglit  havo  bad 
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to  use  I  CO.  of  cyanide  solution  more  in  eaon  case  before  the 
finishing  point  was  reached.     The  results  would  then  have  been : 


Copper  taken. 

Cyanide  used. 

Standaid. 

O.I  gram 
a2    „ 
0.3    >i 
0.4    .. 

12.9  CO. 

48.6      „ 

0.7752 
0.8097 
O.8191 
a8230 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  standard  increases  with 
the  weight  of  metal  used;  and  calculations  from  the  mean 
standard  will  be  incorrect. 

By  subtmcting  the  lowest  standardising  from  the  highest,  a 
third  result  is  got  free  from  any  error  common  to  the  other  two ; 
thus: — 

0.4  gram  =  48.6  c.c.  "  cyanide." 


O.I 


=  12.9 


0-3 


=  35-7 


And  the  standard  calculated  from  this  corrected  result  is  0.8404. 
Fuillier,  if  0.3  gram  requires  35.7  c.a,  then  o.i  gram  should 
require  11.9  c.c,  or  i.o  cc  less  tlutn  that  actually  found. 

We  may  therefore  use  the  following  rules  for  working  processes 
which  do  not  yield  proportional  results.  Make  a  series  of  two  or 
three  titrations,  using  very  different  quantities  of  metal  in  each. 
Subtract  the  lowest  of  these  from  the  highest^  and  calculate  the 
standard  with  the  remainder.  Calculate  the  volume  required  by 
this  standard  in  any  case,  and  find  the  excess  or  deficit,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  an  excess,  subtract  it  from  the  result  of  each 
titration  ;  if  a  deficit,  add  it ;  and  use  the  standard  in  the  usual 
way.     The  following  table  shows  an  actual  example : — 


Chalk  taken. 

Gas  obtained. 

SUndard. 

0.0873  gram 

17.8  CO. 

0.4904 

0.1305    „ 

273     » 

a478o 

0.1690    „ 

35.8    ,. 

C4721 

0.1905    „ 

40.4    „ 

0.471S 

0.2460    „ 

52.5     n 

0.4686 

0.3000    „ 

04.0     „ 

a4687 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  decreases  as  the  quantity  of 
chalk  increases ;  this  points  to  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  gaa 
evolved. 
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0.3000    =    64.0  C.C. 
0.0873     =     17.8    „ 
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0.2127     =     4^*2    n 

and  0.2127  X  100 -r  46.2  »  0.4604.  Then,  multiplying  the  weight 
of  chalk  taken  by  100,  and  dividing  by  0.4604,  we  get  the  calcu- 
lated results  of  the  following  table : — 


Cbalk  taken. 

Gm  foood. 

Gai  eticniated. 

DifferenM. 

ao873gTam 

17.8  0.0. 

18.9  CO. 

-I.I  CO. 

a  1305    „ 

27.3       H 

28.3     „ 

-1.0    „ 

0.1690    „ 

35.8     n 

36.7     » 

-0.9     „ 

0.1905    „ 

40.4     H 

41.4     » 

-I.O    „ 

a246o     , 

^0  n 

53.4     ., 

-0.9     H 

0.3000    „ 

65.1      u 

-I.I     „ 

By  adding  i  c.c.  to  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained,  and  taking  0.4604 
as  the  standard,  the  calculated  results  will  agree  with  those  found 
with  a  variation  of  o.i  c.c.  When  a  large  number  of  assays  of  the 
same  kind  are  being  made,  this  method  of  calculation  is  con- 
venient ;  when,  however,  only  one  or  two  detenniuations  are  in 
question,  it  is  easier  to  make  a  couple  of  standardisings,  taking 
quantities  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  present  in  the 


Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  draw  up  a  table  which  will  show, 
without  calculation,  the  weight  of  substance  equivalent  to  a  given 
volume  of  gas  or  of  solution.  The  substance  used  for  standard- 
ising should  be,  whenever  possible,  a  pure  sample  of  the  substance 
to  be  determined — ^that  is,  for  copper  assays  pure  copper  should  be 
usedy  for  iron  assays  pxire  iron,  and  so  on  ;  but  when  this  cannot 
be  got  an  impure  substance  may  be  used,  provided  it  contains  a 
known  percentage  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  impurities  present 
are  not  such  as  will  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  assay.  In- 
cluding compounds  with  these,  the  standard  may  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  standard  got  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  percentage 
of  metal  in  the  compound  or  impure  substance,  and  dividing  by 
100.  If,  for  example,  the  standard  1.008  gram  was  obtained  by 
using  a  sample  of  iron  containing  99.7  per  cent,  of  metal,  the 
corrected  standard  would  be  1.008  x  99.7  -i- 100  »  1.005. 

In  volumetric  analysis  the  change  brought  about  must  be  one 
in  which  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  rendered  prominent  either  by 
a  change  of  colour  or  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  precipitate. 
Tf  the  i>nd  of  the  reaction  or  nniFihing-point  is  not  of  itself  visible, 
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then  it  must  be  rendered  visible  by  the  use  of  a  third  reagent 
called  an  indicator. 

For  example,  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  soda  results  in 
nothiag  which  makes  the  action  conspicuous ;  if,  however,  litmus 
or  phenolphthalein  be  added  the  change  from  blue  to  red  in  the 
first  case,  or  from  red  to  colourless  in  the  second,  renders  the 
finishing-point  evident.  Some  indicator  cannot  be  added  to  the 
assay  solution  without  spoiling  the  result ;  in  which  case  portions 
of  the  assay  solution  must  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  and 
tested.  This  withdrawal  of  portions  of  the  assay  solution,  if 
rashly  done,  must  result  in  loss ;  if,  however,  the  solution  is  not 
concentrated,  and  if  the  portions  are  only  withdrawn  towards  the 
end  of  the  titration,  the  loss  is  very  trifling,  and  wUl  not  show-up 
on  the  result.  The  usual  plan  adopted  is  to  have  a  solution  of  the 
indicator  placed  in  drops  at  fairly  equal  intervals  distributed  over 
a  clean  and  dry  white  porcelain-plate  :  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solu- 
tion to  be  tested  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  these  and 
the  effect  noted.  Another  plan  is  to  have  thin  blotting-paper, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  the  indicator  and  dried ;  a  drop  of  the 
solution  to  be  tested  placed  on  this  shows  the  characteristic  change. 
When  the  assay  solution  contains  a  suspended  solid  which  inter- 
feres with  the  test,  a  prepared  paper  covered  with  an  ordinary 
filter-paper  answers  veiy  well ;  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  be  tested 
is  placed  on  the  filter-paper,  and,  sinking  through,  shows  its  effect 
on  the  paper  below. 

Except  when  otherwise  stated,  all  titrations  should  be  made  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  cooling,  if  necessary,  by  holding  the 
flask  under  the  tap.  When  a  titration  is  directed  to  be  made  in  a 
boiling  solution,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  standard  solution 
is  cold,  and  that  every  addition  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  assay. 

On  running  the  solution  from  the  burette  into  the  assay,  do  not 
let  it  run  down  the  side  of  the  flask.  If  a  portion  of  the  assay 
has  to  be  withdrawn  for  testing,  shake  the  flask  to  ensure  mixing, 
and  then  take  out  a  drop  with  the  test-rod ;  the  neglect  of  these 
precautions  may  give  a  finishing-point  too  early.  This  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  sudden  finish,  in  which  case  on  shaking  the  flask 
and  again  testing  no*reaction  is  got.  Do  not  remove  the  drop  on 
the  point  of  the  burette  with  the  test-rod ;  let  it  remain  where 
it  is  or  drop  it  into  the  solution  by  carefully  opening  the  clip. 

Generally  the  methods  of  working  are  as  follows : — 

(i)  When  thejmishinff -point  depends  on  a  change  of  cdUmr  in 
the  eohUian, — Increase  the  bulk  of  the  assay  up  to  from  loo  to 
150  C.C.  with  water.  Boil  or  cool,  as  the  case  may  be.  Eun  in 
the  standard  solution  from  a  burette  speedily,  until  the  re-agent 
appears  to  have  a  slower  action,  and  shake  or  stir  all  the  time. 
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Then  run  i  c.c.  or  bo  at  a  time,  still  stirring,  and  finally  add  drops 
until  the  colour  change  is  got. 

(2)  When  an  otUside-indicator  U  used, — Pour  the  standard 
solution  from  a  burette  into  the  assay  until  5  or  6  c.c.  from  the 
finishing-point ;  then  run  in  i  c.c.  at  a  time  (stirring  and  testing 
on  the  plate  between  each)  until  the  indicator  shows  the  change 
wanted,  and  deduct  0.5  c.c.  for  excess.  When  greater  accuracy  is 
sought  for  a  duplicate  assay  is  made.  In  this  case  the  standard 
solution  is  run  in  close  up  to  the  end,  and  the  operation  is  finished 
off  with  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 

(3)  Where  the  finiahing-point  depends  upon  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
cipitiite  and  no  ouUside-indioator  is  used. — As  in  the  last  case,  run 
in  the  standard  solution  up  to  within  a  few  c.c.  of  the  end,  then 
run  in  i  c.a  at  a  time  until  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed,  but 
here  1.5  c.c.  must  be  deducted  for  excess,  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  of  the  last  "  c.c."  must  have  been,  and  a  portion  of  the 
previous  one  may  have  been,  in  excess. 

Indirect  Titration. — ^The  action  of  permanganate  of  potash 
upon  a  ferrous  solution  is  one  of  oxidation,  hence  it  is  evident 
that  if  any  other  oxidising  agent  is  present  it  will  count  as  per- 
nuinganate.  In  such  a  case  the  titration  can  be  used  (indirectly) 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  such  oxidising  agent,  by  determining 
how  much  less  of  the  permanganate  is  used.  For  example, 
suppose  that  i  gram  of  iron  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  requires 
100  C.C.  of  standard  permanganate  to  fully  oxidise  it,  but  that  the 
same  amount  of  iron  only  requires  35.6  c.c.  of  the  same  standard 
permanganate  if  it  has  been  previously  heated  with  0.5  gram  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  Here  it  is  evident  that  0.5  gram  of 
black  oxide  does  the  work  of  64.4  cc.*  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion, and  that  these  quantities  are  equivalent;  moreover,  if  64.40.0. 
correspond  with  0.5  gram,  then  100  c.c.  correspond  with  0.7764 
which  is  the  standard.  On  theoretical  grounds,  and  by  a  method  of 
calculation  which  will  be  explained  further  on  (under  the  heading 
'*  Calculations  from  Formulae''),  it  can  be  found  that  if  the  standard 
for  iron  is  i  gram,  that  for  the  black  oxide  will  be  0.7764  gram. 

The  principles  of  these  indirect  titrations  become  clearer  when 
expressed  in  a  condensed  form.    Thus,  in  the  example  selected, 
and  using  the  formulae  Fe  =  Iron,   KMnO^  =  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  MnO,  =  oxide  of  manganese,  we  have  : — 
(i)     I  gram  Fe  s  xoo  c.c.  EMn04 
(2)     I  gram  Fe  ^35.6  c.c.  EHnO^+cs  ff^^^^  MnO, 
.*.  100  CO.  KMnO«=35.6  c.c.  KMn04+o.5  gram  MnO, 
(100-35.6)  CO.  KMn04=o.5  gram  MnO, 
64.4  CO.  EMn04=:a5  fcram  MnO. 

*  100  -  35.6  =  64.4. 
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The  iron  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation  if  the  same  quantitj 
Lb  present  in  the  two  experiments. 

An  indii^ect  titration  thus  requires  three  determinations,  hut  if 
more  than  one  assay  is  to  he  carried  on,  two  of  these  need  not  he 
repeated.    The  standard  is  calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

Colorimetrio  Assays. — ^These  are  assays  in  which  the  colour 
imparted  to  a  solution  hy  some  compound  of  the  metal  to  he 
determined  is  taken  advantage  of ;  the  depth  of  colour  depending 
on  the  quantity  of  metal  present.  They  are  generally  used 
for  the  determination  ot  such  small  quantities  as  are  too  minute 
to  he  weighed.  The  method  of  working  is  as  follows : — ^A  mea- 
sured portion  of  the  assay  solution  (generally  f,  \,  ^,  or  \  of  the 
whole),  coloured  hy  the  suhstance  to  he  estimated,  is  placed  in  a 
white  glass  cylinder  standing  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  glazed 
porcelain.  Into  an  exactly  similar  cylinder  is  placed  the  same 
amount  of  re-agents,  &c.,  as  the  portion  of  the  assay  solution 
contains,  and  then  water  is  added  until  the  solutions  are  of  nearly 
equal  hulk.  Next,  a  standard  solution  of  the  metal  heing  esti- 
mated is  run  in  from  a  hurette,  the  mixture  heing  stirred  after 
each  addition  until  the  colour  approaches  that  of  the  assay.  The 
bulk  of  the  two  solutions  is  equalised  by  adding  water.  Then 
more  standard  solution  is  added  until  the  tints  are  very  nearly 
alike.  Next,  the  amount  added  is  read  off  from  the  burette,  still 
more  is  poured  in  until  the  colour  is  slightly  darker  than  that 
of  the  assay,  and  the  burette  read  off  again.  The  mean  of  the 
readings  is  taken,  and  gives  the  quantity  of  metal  added.  It 
equals  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  portion  of  the  assay.  If  this 
portion  was  one-half  of  the  whole,  multiply  by  two ;  if  one-third, 
multiply  by  three,  and  so  on.  When  the  quantity  of  metal  in 
very  dilute  solutions  is  to  be  determined,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
t(>  concentrate  the  solutions  by  boiling  them  down  before  appl^-ing 
the  re-agent  which  produces  the  coloured  compound*  Such  con- 
centration does  not  affect  the  calculations. 

Gasometric  Assays. — Gasometric  methods  are  not  much  used 
by  assayera,  and,  therefore,  those  students  who  wish  to  study  them 
more  fully  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  permit,  are  recom- 
mended to  consult  Winkler  and  Lunge's  text-book  on  the  subject. 
The  methods  are  without  doubt  capable  of  a  more  extended  applica- 
tion. In  measuring  liquids,  ordinary  variations  of  temperature 
have  but  little  effect^  and  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  have 
none  at  all,  whereas  with  gases  it  is  diffei^nt.  Thus,  loo  c.a  of 
an  ordinary  aqueous  solution  would,  if  heated  from  lo''  0.  to  20*  C, 
expand  to  about  100.15  ^•^-  ^^^  ^*^*  ^^  ^  &^  similarly  warmed 
would  expand  to  about  103.5  cc,  and  a  fall  of  an  inch  in  the 
baix>roetcr  would  have  a  very  siinilar  effect.     And  in  measuring 
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gases  we  have  not  only  to  take  into  aoooant  variations  in  volume 
due  to  changes  in  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure,  hut 
also  that  which  is  ohserved  when  a  gas  is  measured  wet  and  dry. 
Water  gives  off  vapour  at  all  temperatures,  hut  the  amount  of 
vapour  is  larger  as  the  tempei-ature  increases. 

By  ignoring  these  considerations,  errors  of  3  or  4  per  cent, 
are  easily  made ;  hut,  fortunately,  the  corrections  are  simple,  and 
it  is  easy  to  construct  a  piece  of  apparatus  hy  means  of  which  they 
may  he  reduced  to  a  simple  calculation  hy  the  rule  of  three. 

The  volume  of  a  gas  is,  in  practice,  usually  reduced  to  that 
which  it  would  he  at  a  temperature  of  o*  C,  when  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  harometer  is  760  mm.  high.  But,  although  con- 
venient, this  practice  is  not  always  necessary.  The  only  thing 
required  is  some  way  of  checking  the  variations  in  volume,  and 
of  calculating  what  the  corrected  volume  would  he  under  certain 
fixed  conditions. 

Suppose  that  at  the  time  a  series  of  standardisings  is  heing 
made,  100  c.c.  of  air  were  confined  in  a  graduated  tube  over  moist 
merciiry.  These  100  c.a  would  vary  in  volume  from  day  to  day, 
but  it  would  always  be  true  of  them  that  they  would  measure 
100  cc.  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which  the 
standardisings  were  made.  If,  then,  in  making  an  actual  assay, 
35.4  cc.  of  gas  were  obtained,  and  the  air  in  the  tube  measured 
105  cc,  we  should  be  justified  in  saying,  that  if  the  conditions  had 
been  those  of  the  standardising,  the  105  cc  would  have  measured 
100  cc,  and  the  35.4  cc  would  have  been  33.7  ;  for  105  :  100  : : 
35.4  :  33.7.  The  rule  for  using  such  a  piece  of  apparatus  for 
correcting  volumes  is  : — MvUiply  the  0,0.  ofgaa  obtained  hy  100, 
and  divide  hy  the  number  ofc.o,  of  air  in  Vie  apparatus. 

If  it  is  defflred  to  calculate  the  volumes  under  standaixl  condi- 
tions (that  is,  the  gas  dry,  at  o*  0.  and  760  mm.  barometric 
pressure)  the  calculations  are  easily  performed,  but  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  must  be  known. 

Correction  for  Moisture. — The  "  vapour  tension  "  of  water  has 
been  accurately  determined  for  various  temperatures,  and  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  counteracting  the  barometric  pressure. 
For  example,  at  15*  0.  the  vapour  tension  equals  12.7  millimetres 
of  mercury;  if  the  barometer  stood  at  750  mm.,  the  correction 
for  moisture  would  be  made  by  subtracting  12.7  from  750,  and 
taking  737.3  mm.  to  be  the  true  barometric  pressure. 

The  vapour  tensions  for  temperatures  from  o*  0.  to  20*  C.  are 
as  follows : — 
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Temp. 

Teosion. 

Twnp. 

Trarion. 

Temp. 

teniion. 

O* 

4.6  mm. 

a 

7.5  mm. 

8.0  Twm- 

'< 

1 1.9  mm. 

!• 

4.9  nmi. 

r 

IS* 

12.7  mm. 

a* 

5.3  mm. 

9: 

8.6  mm. 

i6' 

13.5  mm. 

3* 

cymm. 
6.1  mm. 

lO* 

9.2  Dun. 

'Zl 

144  mm. 

4* 

II' 

9.8  mm. 

i8' 

15.3  mm. 

$: 

6.5  mm. 

la* 

ia5  mm. 

'< 

16.3  mm. 

6* 

7x>mm. 

13- 

ii.amm. 

20' 

174  mm. 

Corrected  volume  •• 


The  correction  far  preaaure  is : — Multiply  the  yolume  by  the 
actual  pressure  and  divide  by  760. 

The  correction  for  temperature  : — Multiply  the  volume  by  273 
and  divide  by  the  temperature  (in  degrees  Centigrade)  added  to 

273- 

For  all  three  corrections  the  following  rules  hold  good.  To 
reduce  to  o*  C,  and  760  mm,  dry. 

Volume  X  0.3592  X  (Pressure— tension) 
Temperature  +  273 

To  iind  the  volume,  which  a  given  volume  under  standard 
conditions  would  assume,  if  those  conditions  are  altered. 

^      ,  .  ,  Volume  X  2.784  X  (Temperature -f  273) 

As  an  example,  we  will  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  enclose  in 
the  apparatus  referred  to  on  p.  45,  a  volume  of  air,  which,  when 
dry  (at  o*  C.  and  760  mm.),  shsdl  measure  100  cc,  whilst  the  actual 
tempeititure  is  15*  C,  and  the  pressure  750  mm. 

The  second  formula  is  the  one  to  be  used,  and  we  get  108.7  c.a 


required  volume  = 


1 00  cc.  X  2.784  X  288 
750-  12.7 

80179.2 
737.3 


«» 108.7  OJL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WEIGHINQ  AND  ICEASUBINQ. 

Weighing. — ^The  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  we 
have  adopted  is  the  French  or  metric  system ;  in  this  the  gram 
(15.43  grains)  is  the  unit  of  weight;  the  only  other  weight 
frequently  referred  to  is  the  milligram,  which  is  0.00 1,  or  -r^^nr 
gram,  llie  unit  of  volume  is  the  cubic  centimetre,  which  is 
approximately  the  volimie  of  i  gram  of  water,  and  which  thus 
bears  to  the  gram  the  same  relation  as  grain-measures  bear  to 
grains.  It  is  usual  to  write  and  even  pronounce  cubic  centimetre 
shortly  as  cc,  and  the  only  other  denomination  of  volume  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  use  is  the  *^  litre/'  which  measures  1000  cc,  and 
18  roughly  if  pints. 

The  weights  used  are  kept  in  boxes  in  a  definite  order,  so  that 
the  weights  on  the  balance  can  be  counted  as  well  by  noting  those 
which  are  absent  from  the  box  as  by  counting  those  present  on  the 
scale-pan.  The  weights  run  50,  20,  lo^  10,  5,  2,  i,  i  and  i  grams, 
and  are  formed  of  brass.  The  fractions  of  the  gram  are  generally 
made  of  platinum  or  of  aluminium,  and  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order:— 0.5,  0.2,  o.i,  o.i,  and  0.05,  0.02,  o.oi,  o.oi. 
These  may  be  marked  in  this  way,  or  they  may  be  marked  500, 
200,  100,  100,  50,  20,  10,  10  ;  the  500  meaning  500  milligrams. 

Some  makers  send  out  weights  in  the  series  50,  20,  20,  10,  <bo. 

Weights  of  less  than  o.oi  gram  are  generally  present  in  a  box, 
but  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  work  with  a  lider.  This  is  a 
piece  of  wire  which  in  the  pan  weighs  o.oi  gram ;  it  is  made  in 
such  a  form  that  it  will  ride  on  the  beam,  and  its  effective  weight 
decreases  as  it  approaches  the  centre.  If  the  arm  of  the  beam  is 
divided  into  tenths,  then  each  tenth  counting  from  the  centre 
outward  equals  0.00 1  gram  or  i  milligram,  and  if  these  tenths  be 
further  subdivided  the  fractions  of  a  milligram  are  obtained; 
and  these  give  figures  in  the  fourth  place  of  decimals.  A  fairly 
good  balance  should  be  sensitive  to  0.000 1  gram.  Tlie  weights 
must  never  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  and  the  forceps  for 
moving  them  is  used  for  no  other  purpose.  When  not  in  actual 
use  the  box  is  kept  closed.  The  weights  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  pan  of  the  balance.     The  balance-case  must  not  be 
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open  without  some  reason.  It  must  be  fixed  level,  and^  onoe  fixed, 
must  not  be  needlessly  moved.  The  bench  on  which  it  stands 
should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  lean  upon  it. 

When  using  a  balance  sit  directly  in  front  of  it.  Ordinarily 
the  substance  to  be  weighed  is  best  put  on  the  pan  to  the  user's 
left;  the  weights  and  the  rider  are  then  easily  manipulated. 

Powders,  <fec.,  should  not  be  weighed 
directly  on  the  balance ;  a  counter- 
poised watch-glass  or  metal  scoop 

(fig.  25)  should  be  used.     In  some 

FiQ.  25.  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  weigh- 

ing-bottle. This  is  a  light,  well- 
stoppered  bottle  (fig.  3)  containing  the  powdered  ore.  It  is 
first  filled  and  weighed ;  then  some  of  the  substance  is  care- 
fully poured  from  it  into  a  beaker  or  other  vessel,  and  it  is 
weighed  again;  the  difference  in  the  two  weighings  gives  the 
weight  of  substance  taken.  A  substance  must  always  be  cold 
when  weighed,  and  large  glass  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  balance-box  a  little  while  before  being  weighed.  Always 
have  the  balance  at  rest  when  putting  on  or  taking  off  anything 
from  the  pans.  Put  the  weights  on  systematically.  In  using  the 
rider  (except  you  have  a  reason  to  the  contrary),  put  it  on  at  the 
5 ;  if  this  is  too  much,  then  try  it  at  the  3  ;  if  then  the  weights 
are  too  little,  try  at  the  4  -,  if  stDl  not  enough,  the  correct  weight 
must  be  between  the  4  and  5 ;  try  half-way  between. 

It  is  best  to  work  with  the  balance  vibrating ;  equilibrium  is 
established  when  the  vibration  to  the  left  is  the  mean  of  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  vibrations  to  the  right.  For  example,  if 
it  vibrat^  6  divisions  to  the  right  on  one  swing,  and  5  divisions 
on  the  next,  the  intermediate  vibration  to  the  left  should  have 
been  5^. 

Note  whether  the  substance  increases  in  weight  whilst  on  the 
balance.  If  it  does  it  may  be  because  it  was  put  on  warm,  and  is 
cooling,  or  it  may  be  because  it  is  taking  up  moisture  from  the 
air.  Substances  which  take  up  moisture  rapidly  should  be 
weighed  in  clipped  watch-glasses  or  in  light- weighing  bottles  or 
tubes. 

Students,  in  recording  the  weights,  should  first  read  off  those 
missing  from  the  box,  writing  down  each  order  of  figures  as 
determined ;  first  tens,  then  units,  and  so  on.  Bemember  that 
the  first  four  platinum  weights  give  the  figures  of  the  first  place  of 
decimals,  the  second  four  give  the  second  place,  and  that  the  third 
and  foui*th  places  are  given  by  the  rider.  Having  taken  down  the 
figures,  confirm  them  by  reading  off  the  weights  as  you  put  them 
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back  into  the  box.  Do  not  rest  a  weight  on  the  palm  of  your 
hand  for  convenience  in  reading  the  mark  upon  it.  Kemember 
one  weight  lost  from  a  box  spoils  the  set.  Do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  balance  is  in  equilibrium  before  you  start 
weighing :  try  it. 

Measuring  Liquids. — For  coarse  work,  such  as  measuring 
adds  for  dissolving  ores,  graduated  glasses  similar 
to  those  used  by  druggists  may  be  used.  It  is 
well  to  have  two  sizes — a  smaller  graduated  into 
divisions  of  5  c.c.  (fig.  26),  and  a  larger  with  divi- 
fdons  equal  to  10  c.c.  No  measurement  of  im- 
portance should  be  made  in  a  vessel  of  this  kind, 
as  a  slight  variation  in  level  causes  a  serious  error. 

Graduated  flasks  must  be  used  when  anything 
has  to  be  made  up  to  a  definite  bulk,  or  when  a 
fixed  volume  has  to  be  collected.  If,  for  example, 
a  certain  weight  of  substance  has  to  be  dissolved  *^o-  26, 
and  diluted  to  a  Htre,  or  if  the  first  50  c.c.  of  a  distillate  has  to  be 
collected,  a  flask  should  be  used.  Each  flask  is  graduated  for  one 
particular  quantity ;  the  most  useful  sizes  are  1000  c.c,  500  c.c, 
200  cc,  100  c.c,  and  50  cc  The  mark  should  be  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  neck,  and  should  be  tangential  to  the  curved  surface 
of  the  liquid  when  the  flask  contains  the  exact  volume  specified. 
The  level  of  a  curved  surface  of  liquid  is  at  first  somewhat  dillicult 
to  read  :  the  beginner  is  in  doubt  whether  the  surface  should  be 
taken  at  a,  b,  or  c  (fig.  27).  It  is  best  to  take  the  lowest  reading 
c.  In  some  lights  it  is  dilficult  to  find  this;  in  such  cases  a 
piece  of  white  paper  or  card  held  behind  and  a  little  below,  so  as 
to  throw  light  up  and  against  the 
curved  surface,  ivill  render  it 
clear.  In  reading,  one  should 
look  neither  up  at  nor  down 
upon  the  surface,  but  the  eye 
should  be  on  the  same  level  with 
it.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  flasks  contain  the  quantity 
speciGed,  but  deliver  less  than 
this  by  the  amount  remaining 
in  them  and  damping  the  sides. 
If  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  ^*°  27.  Fiq.  28. 

contents  say  of  a  100  cc.  flask  to  a  beaker,  it  will  be  necessary  tc 
complete  the  transfer  by  rinsing  out  the  flask  and  adding  the  wash- 
ings ;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  sensible  loss.  Graduated  cylinders 
(^.  28)  are  convenient  for  preparing  standard  solutions. 

Pipettes  and  burettes  are  graduated  to  deliver  the  quantities 
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gpecified.  Hie  principle  of  the  pipette,  and  the  advantages  and 
ilLsadvantages  of  its  various  forms,  may  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering the  first  form  shown  in  fig.  29.     It  is  essentially  a  bulbed 

tube  drawn  out  to  a  jet  at  its  lower 
end,  and  having  on  each  side  of  the 
bulb  a  mark  so  placed  that  when 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  falls  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  mai*k  the 
instrument  shall  deliver  exactly 
100  c.c.  The  bore  of  the  jet  should 
be  of  such  a  size  as  will  allow  the 
level  of  the  liquid  to  fall  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  foot  in  two  minutes. 
If  it  runs  more  quickly  than  this, 
an  appreciable  error  arises  from  the 
varying  amount  of  liquid  remain- 
ing, and  damping  the  sides  of  the 
bulb.  The  flow  of  liquid  from  a 
pipette  must  not  be  hastened  by  blowing  into  it.  The  lower  tube 
or  nose  of  the  pipette  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  into  the  bottle 
or  flask  containing  the  liquid  about  to  be  measured.  The  pipette 
is  filled  by  sucking  at  the  open  end  with  the  mouth ;  this  method 
of  filling  renders  the  use  of  the  instrument  dangerous  for  such 
liquids  as  strong  acids,  ammonia,  and  such  poisonous  solutions  as 
that  of  potassic  cyanide.  One  attempt  with  a  fairly  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  will  teach  the  beginner  a  very  useful  lesson.  As 
soon  as  the  liquid  rises  above  the  upper  mark  in  the  pipette,  the 
mouth  is  withdrawn,  and  the  pipette  quickly  closed  by  pressing 
the  upper  aperture  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand ;  it  is 
well  to  have  the  finger  slightly  moist,  but  not  damp.  The  neck  of 
the  pipette  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  its  being  firmly  grasped 
by  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  without  inconvenience. 
The  pipette  is  first  held  in  a  vertical  position  long  enough  to  allow 
any  moisture  outside  the  tube  to  run  down,  and  then  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  run  out  to  the  level  of  the  upper  mark ;  this  is  easily 
effected  by  lessening  the  pressure.  If  the  finger  is  wet,  the  flow 
will  be  jerky,  and  good  work  impossible.  The  pipette  is  next  held 
over  the  vessel  into  which  the  100  c.c.  are  to  be  put,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  run  out.  When  the  bulb  is  nearly  empty,  the  flow 
shoidd  be  checked  by  replacing  the  finger,  and  the  liquid  allowed 
to  escape  slowly  untO  the  lower  mark  is  reached.  The  pipette  is 
then  withdrawn  ;  it  is  in  the  withdrawing  that  the  disadvantafre 
of  this  particular  form*  makes  itself  felt.     It  must  be  withdrawn 

*  It  i8  best  to  n^e  this  form  with  a  glass  stopcock,  or  with  an  India* 
robber  tuue  anu  dip,  after  the  manner  of  a  M ohr's  burette. 
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▼ery  steadily,  as  the  slightest  shock  causes  the  remaining  oolume 
•of  liquid  to  vibrate,  whereby  air  is  drawn  in  and  the  liquid  is  forced 
out. 

This  disadvantage  is  got  rid  of  by  making  the  mouth  of  the  jet 
the  lower  limit,  or,  in  other  words,  allowing  the  instrument  to 
-empty  itself.  There  are  two  forms  of  such  pipettes ;  in  the  one 
generally  recommended  in  €ray-Lussac's  silver  assay  (the  last 
shown  in  fig.  29)  the  nose  is  replaced  by  a  jet.  This  is  most  con- 
veniently foiled  by  stopping  the  jet  with  the  finger,  and  allowing 
the  liquid  to  flow  in  a  fine  stream  into  the  neck  until  the  pipette 
is  filled,  and  then  working  as  just  described.  The  other  form  is 
the  one  in  general  use;  in  fact,  a  long  nose  to  a  pipette  is  so 
convenient  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  necessary.  But  the 
Accuracy  is  slightly  diminished ;  a  long  narrow  tube  makes  a  poor 
measuring  instrument  because  of  the  amount  of  liquid  it  finally 
retains.  A  defect  possessed  by  both  forms  is  the  retention  of  a 
<irop  of  varying  size  in  the  nozzle.  Whatever  method  is  adopted 
for  removing  this  di-op  must  be  always  adhered  to.  The  most 
convenient  form  is  the  one  last  described,  and  the  most  useful 
sizes  are  100  c.c,  50  c.c,  20  c.c,  10  cc,  and  5  c.c.  Ten  c.c.  pipettes 
graduated  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  are  very  useful :  those 
are  best  in  which  the  graduation  stops  short  of  the  bottom. 

All  measurements  should  be  made  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
and,  before  being  used^  the  pipette  should  be  rinsed  out  with  a 
cubic  centimetre  or  so  of  the  solution  to  be  measured.  After 
using,  it  should  be  washed  out  with  water. 

Burettes  differ  mainly  from  pipettes  in  having  the  flow  of 
liquid  controlled  from  below  instead  of  from  above.  The  best 
form  is  that  known  as  Mohr's,  one  kind  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  glass  stopcock,  while  the  other  has  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube 
•compressed  by  a  dip.  The  latter  cannot  be  used  for  solutions  of 
permanganate  of  potash  or  of  iodine,  or  of  any  substance  which 
acts  on  india-rubber ;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  kinds.  A  burette  delivering  100  c.c,  and 
graduated  into  fifths  {i.e,,  each  division  =  0.2  cc),  is  a  very  conve- 
nient size.  For  some  kinds  of  work,  50  c.c.  divided  into  tenths 
{{.€.,  each  division  =  0.1  cc.)  may  be  selected. 

Burettes  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  stand ;  they  must  be 
vertical  and  should  be  so  placed  that  the  assayer  can  read  any 
part  of  the  graduated  scale  without  straining.  When  not  in  use, 
they  should  be  kept  full  of  water.  When  using  a  burette,  the 
water  must  be  run  out ;  the  burette  is  next  rinsed  with  some  of 
the  solution  to  be  used,  and  drained ;  and  then  it  is  filled  with  the 
solution.  Next  squeeze  the  india-rubber  tube  so  as  to  disentangle 
air-bubbles  and,  by  smartly  opening  the  clip,  allow  the  tube  an^ 
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jet  to  be  filled ;  see  that  no  bubbles  of  air  are  left.  Then  run  out 
cautiously  until  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  burette  stands  at 
lero.  In  reading  the  level  with  veiy  dark -coloured  liquids  it  i? 
convenient  to  read  from  the  level  a  (fig.  27),  and,  provided  it  is  done 
in  each  reading,  there  is  no  objection  to  this.  The  accuracy  of  the 
reading  of  a  burette  is  sensibly  increased  by  the  use  of  an  Erdmnnn 
Qoat.  This  is  an  elongated  bulb,  weighted  with  mercury,  and  fitting 
(somewhat  loosely)  the  tube  of  the  burette.  It  floats  in  the  solution, 
and.  is  marked  with  a  horizontal  line ;  this  line  is  taken  as  the  level 
of  the  liquid.  If  the  burette  is  filled  from  the  top,  the  float  i-ises 
with  aggravating  slowness,  and  this  is  its  chief  disadvantage.  The 
float  must  come  to  rest  before  any  read- 
ing is  made. 

A  convenient  plan  for  filling  a  burette 
from  below  is  shown  in  fig.  30.  The 
diagram  explains  itself.  The  bottle  con- 
taining the  standard  solution  is  connected 
with  the  burette  by  a  syphon  arrange- 
ment through  the  glass  tube  and  T-piece. 
The  flow  of  liquid  into  the  burette  is  con- 
trolled by  the  clip.  When  this  clip  is 
opened,  the  burette  fills ;  and  when  it  is 
closed,  the  burette  is  ready  for  use  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Measuring  Gases. — Lunge's  niti-o- 
meter  (fig.  69)  is  a  very  convenient  in- 
strument for  many  gasometiic  methods. 
It  requires  the  use  of  a  fair  quantity  of 
mercury.  In  fig.  31,  there  is  a  repi^ 
sentation  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  ea:^ly 
fitted  up  from  the  ordinary  material  of  a 
laboiutoiy.  It  is  one  which  will  serve 
some  useful  purposes.  It  consists  of  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  fitted  (by  prefer- 
ence) with  a  rubber  cork.  The  coik  i» 
perforated,  and  in  the  perforation  is 
placed  a  glass  tube  which  communicates 
with  the  burette.  The  burette  is  con- 
nected by  a  rubber  tube  and  a  Y-piece^ 
either  with  another  burette  or  with  a 
piece  of  ordinary  combustion- tube  of 
about  the  same  size.  The  wide- mouthed 
bottle  contains  either  a  short  test-tube  or 
an  ordinary  phial  with  its  neck  cut  off.  In  working  the  apparatus 
the  weighed  mifostanoe  is  put  in  the  bottle  and  the  re-agent  which 
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18  to  act  on  it,  in  the  test-tube ;  the  cork  is  then  inserted.  The 
liquid  in  the  two  burettes  is  next  brought  to  the  same  level,  either 
by  pouring  it  in  at  A  or  running  it  out 
at  B.  The  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  appa- 
ratus for  con-ecting  variation  in  volume 
is  then  read  and  noted.  Next,  after 
seeing  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  ' 
burette  has  not  changed,  turn  the  bottle 
over  on  its  side  so  that  the  re-agent  in 
the  test-tube  shall  be  upset  into  the 
bottle.  Then,  as  the  volume  of  the  gas 
increases,  lower  the  liquid  in  the  burette 
by  running  it  out  at  b,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  level  in  a  half  an  inch  or 
60  lower  than  that  in  the  burette.  When 
the  action  has  finished  bring  the  liquid 
in  the  two  vessels  to  the  same  level  and  V~J 

read  oflF  the  burette.     This  part  of  the    p        ™         ^ 
work   must  always  be  done  in  the  same 
manner.  ^'°-  3'« 

The  volume  corrector  /or  gas  a/nalyM  is  a  gi-aduated  glass  tube 
of  I20  c.c.  capacity  inverted  over  a  narrow  glass  cylinder  of  mer- 
cury. It  contains  0.2  or  0.3  c.c.  of  water  and  a  volume  of  air,  which, 
if  dry  and  under  standard  conditions,  would  measure  100  c.c.  The 
actual  volume  varies  fi-om  day  to  day,,  nnd  is  read  off  at  any  time 
by  bringing  the  mercury  inside  and  outside  to  the  same  level.  This 
is  done  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tube,  as  may  be  required.  Any 
volume  of  gas  obtained  in  an  assay  can  bo  corrected  to  standard 
temperature  and  pressure  by  multiplying  by  100  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  cc  in  the  corrector  at  the  time  the  assay  is  made. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
BE-AGEIi^TS.— ACIDS,  ETO. 

Aoetio  Aoid,  HAc  or  0,H^0,.  ^sp.  gr.  1.044,  containing  33  per 
cent,  real  acid). — An  organic  acia,  forming  a  claAS  of  salts,  acetates, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and  which,  on 
ignition,  leave  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  the  metal.  It  is  almost 
always  used  in  those  cases  where  mineral  acids  are  objectionable. 
To  convert,  for  example,  a  solution  of  a  substance  in  hydrochloric 
acid  into  a  solution  of  the  same  in  acetic  add,  alkali  should  be 
added  in  excess  and  then  acetic  acid.  Many  compounds  are  in- 
soluble in  acetic  acid,  which  are  soluble  in  mineral  adds,  such  a& 
ferric  phosphate,  ferric  arsenate,  zinc  sulphide,  caldum  oxalate^ 
<kc.,  so  that  the  use  of  acetic  add  is  valuable  in  some  separations. 
The  commercial  acid  is  strong  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  is 
used  without  dilution. 

*'  Aqua  Begia ''  is  a  mixture  of  i  part  by  measure  of  nitric  acid 
and  3  parts  of  hydrochloric  add.  The  acids  react  forming  what 
is  practically  a  solution  of  chlorine.*  The  mixture  is  best  made 
when  wanted,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  solution  of  gold  and 
platinum  and  for  "opening  up"  sulphides.  When  solutions  in 
aqua  rogia  are  evaporated,  chlorides  are  left. 

Broxnine,  Br.  (sp.  gr.  3.0).  Practically  pure  bromine. — It  is  a 
heavy  reddish-brown  liquid  and  very  volatile.  It  boils  at  60'  C, 
and,  consequently,  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  gives  off  brown 
irritating  vapours,  which  render  its  use  very  objectionable.  Gene- 
rally it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  aqua  regia,  and  is  employed 
where  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  has  to  be  specially 
avoided.  It  is  also  used  for  dissolving  metals  only  from  ore» 
which  contain  metallic  oxides  not  desired  in  the  solution. 

«  Bromine  Water "  is  simply  bromine  shaken  up  with  water 
till  no  more  is  dissolved. 

Carbonic  Aoid,  00,. — A  heavy  gas,  somewhat  soluble  in  water ; 
it  is  mainly  used  for  providing  an  atmosphere  in  which  substances 
may  be  diseolved,  titrated,  &c.,  without  fear  of  oxidation.  It  is 
also  used  in  titrating  arsenic  assays  with  "  iodine  "  when  a  feeble  add 

•  3HCI  +  HNO,  =  01,  +  NOCl  +  2H,0. 
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is  required  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  iodine  by  the  alkaline  < 
bonate.  It  is  prepared  when  wanted  in  solution^  by  adding  a  gram 
cr  so  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  then  as  much  acid  as  will  decompose 
the  bicarbonate  mentioned.  When  a  quantity  of  the  gas  is  wanted, 
it  is  prepared,  in  an  apparatus  like  that  used  for  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  by  acting  on  fragments  of  marble  or  limestone  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Citrio  Acid  (H,^  or  O^H^O^.H^O)  is  an  organic  acid  which 
occurs  in  colourless  crystals,  soluble  in  less  than  their  weight  of 
water.  The  solution  must  be  freshly  prepared,  as  it  gets  mouldy 
when  kept.  It  forms  a  comparatively  unimportant  class  of  salts 
(citrates^.  It  is  used  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  add, 
chieBy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  precipitation  of  phos- 
phates of  iron  and  alumina  by  ammonia,  and  in  a  few  similar 
cases.  The  commercial  crystals  are  used ;  they  should  be  free 
from  sulphuric  add  and  leave  no  ash  on  ignition. 

Hydiochlorio  Acid,  HCl  in  water,  (sp.  gr.  i .  16.  It  contains 
32  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride). — It  is  sometimes  called 
"  muriatic  acid,"  and  when  impure,  "  spirit  of  salt."  The  acid 
solution  should  be  colourless  and  free  from  arsenic,  iron,  and  sul- 
phuric add.  It  forms  an  important  family  of  salts,  the  chlorides. 
It  is  the  best  add  for  dissolving  metallic  oxides  and  carbonates, 
and  is  always  used  by  the  assayer  when  oxidising  agents  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  add  is  used  without  dilution  when  no  directions 
are  expressly  given  to  dilute  it.  It  has  no  action  on  the  following 
metals:  gold,  platinum,  arsenic,  and  mercury;  it  very  slightly 
attacks  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  and  copper.  Tin  is  more 
soluble  in  it,  but  with  difficulty ;  whilst  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt, 
cadmium,  and  aluminium  easily  dissolve  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen and  the  formation  of  the  lower  chloride  if  the  metal  forms 
more  than  one  class  of  salts.  All  the  metallic  oxides,  except  a  few 
of  the  native  and  rarer  oxides,  are  dissolved  by  it  with  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorides  of  the  metal  and  water. 

Dilute  Hydrochlorio  Acid  is  made  by  diluting  the  strong 
add  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  This  is  used  for  dissolving 
predpitates  obtained  in  the  general  course  of  analysis  and  tho 
more  easily  soluble  metals. 

Hydrofluorio  Acid,  HF. — A  solution  in  water  may  be 
purchased  in  gutta-percha  or  lead  bottles.  It  is  of  variable 
strength  and  doubtful  pmity.  It  must  always  be  examined 
quantitatively  for  the  residue  left  on  evaporation.  It  is  used 
occasionally  for  the  examination  of  silicates.  It  attacks  silica, 
forming  fluoride  of  silicon,  which  is  a  gas.  When  the  introduction 
of  another  base  will  not  interfere  with  the  assay,  the  substance 
may  be  mixed  in  the  platinum  dish  with  fluoride  of  ammonium. 
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or  of  potassium,  or  of  calcium,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of 
treating  it  with  the  commercial  acid.  It  is  only  required  in  special 
work.  The  fumes  and  add  are  dangerous,  and,  of  course,  glass  or 
porcelain  vessels  cannot  be  used  with  it. 

Iodine,  I. — ^This  can  be  obtained  in  commerce  quite  pure,  and 
b  often  used  for  standardising.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  potassium  iodide  solution.  It 
closely  resembles  dilorine  and  bromine  in  its  properties,  and  can 
be  used  for  dissolving  metals  without,  at  the  same  time,  attacking 
any  oxide  which  may  be  present.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  oxidizing 
agent  in  volumetric  work,  being  sharp  in  its  reactions  and  easily 
detected  in  minute  quantities.  It  cannot  be  used  in  alkaline 
solutions,  since  it  reacts  with  the  hydpates,  and  even  with  the 
carbonates,  to  form  iodides  and  iodates.  Iodine  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Nitric  Acid,  HNO,.  (Sp.  gr.  1.42 ;  boiling  point  121*  C. ;  con- 
tains 70  per  cent,  by  weight  of  hydrogen  nitrate). — It  is  con- 
venient to  rememb^  that  one  c.c.  of  this  contains  i  gram 
of  real  add.  It  combines  the  properties  of  an  add  and  of  an 
oxidising  agent.  One  c.c.  contains  0.76  gram  of  oxygen,  most  of 
which  is  very  loosely  held,  and  easily  given  up  to  metals  and 
other  oxidiEsable  substances.  Consequently  it  will  dissolve  many 
metals,  &c.^  upon  which  hydrochloric  add  has  no  action.  All 
sulphides  (that  of  mercury  excepted)  are  attacked  by  it,  and  for 
the  most  part  rendered  soluble.  It  has  no  action  on  gold  or 
platinum,  and  very  little  on  aluminium.  The  strong  add  at  the 
ordinaiy  temperature  does  not  act  on  iron  or  tin ;  ^nd  in  most 
cases  it  acts  better  when  diluted.  Some  nitrates  being  insoluble 
in  nitric  add,  form  a  protecting  coat  to  the  metal  which  hinders 
further  action.  Where  the  strong  acid  does  act  the  action  is 
very  violent,  so  that  generally  it  is  better  to  use  the  dilate 
acid.  When  iron  has  been  immersed  in  strong  nitric  add  it  not 
only  remains  unacted  on,  but  assumes  a  passive  state  ;  so  that  if, 
after  being  wiped,  it  is  then  placed  in  the  dilute  add,  it  will  not 
dissolve.  Tin  and  antimony  are  converted  into  insoluble  oxides, 
while  the  other  metals  (with  the  exception  of  those  already  men- 
tioned) dissolve  as  nitrates.  During  the  solution  of  the  metal  red 
fumes  are  given  off,  which  mainly  consist  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 
The  solution  is  often  coloured  brown  or  green  becsiuse  of  dissolved 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  by  boiling.  Generally 
some  ammonium  nitrate  is  formed,  especially  in  the  cases  of  zinc, 
iron,  and  tin,  when  these  are  acted  on  by  cold  dilute  add. 
Sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  are  converted  into  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  arsenic  adds  respectively,  ^hen  boiled  with  the 
strong  acid. 
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Dilute  Nitric  Acid. — Dilate  i  volume  of  the  strong  acid 
^ith  a  of  water. 

Oxalic  Acid,  H,0  or  (H,C,0^.2H,0.)— This  is  an  organic  acid 
in  colourless  crystals.  It  forms  a  fajnily  of  salts — the  oxalates. 
It  is  used  in  standardising ;  being  a  crystallised  and  permanent 
acid,  it  can  be  readily  weighed.  It  is  also  used  in  separations,  many 
of  the  oxalates  being  insoluble.  For  general  use  make  a  lo  per 
cent,  solution.  Use  the  commercially  pure  acid.  On  ignition  the 
acid  should  leave  no  residue. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Hydrosulphuric  add,  SH,. — ^A 
gas  largely  used  in  assaying,  since  by  its  action  it  allows  of  the 
metals  being  conveniently  classed  into  groups.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  this  liquid  dissolving  at  the  ordinary  temperature  about 
three  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  The  solution  is  only  useful  for 
testing.  In  separations,  a  cur- 
rent of  the  ga8  must  always  be 
used.  It  is  best  prepared  in  an 
apparatus  like  that  shown  in 
fig.  32,  by  acting  on  ferrous  sul- 
phide with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  iron  has  to  be 
eubsequently  determined  in  the 
assay  solution,  the  gas  should  be* 
vrashed  by  bubbling  it  through 
water  in  the  smaller  bottle ;  but  for  most  purposes  washing  can 
be  dispensed  with.  The  gas  is  very  objectionable,  and  operations 
with  it  must  be  carried  out  in  a  cupboard  with  a  good  draught. 
When  the  precipitation  has  been  completed,  the  apparatus  should 
iilways  be- washed  out.  The  effect  of  this  acid  on  solutions  of  the 
metflds  18  to  form  sulphides.  All  the  metallic  sulphides  are  in- 
soluble in  water ;  but  some  are  soluble  in  alkaline,  and  some  in 
acid,  solutions.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  an 
acid  solution  containing  the  metals  till  no  further  precipitation 
takes  place,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed  containing  sulphides 
insoluble  in  the  add.  On  filtering,  adding  ammonia  (to  rendoi 
the  filtrate  alkaline),  and  again  passing  the  gas,  a  further  pred- 
pitate  will  be  obtained,  consisting  of  sulphides  insoluble  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  but  not  predpitable  in  an  add  one ;  the  filtrate 
may  also  contain  sulphides  not  predpitable  in  an  add  solution, 
which  are  soluble  in  an  alkaline  one  ;  these  will  be  thrown  down 
on  neutralising.  Again,  the  metals  predpitated  in  the  add  solu- 
tion form  sulphides  which  may  be  divided  into  groups,  the  one 
consisting  of  those  which  are  soluble,  and  the  other  of  those 
which  are  not  soluble,  in  alkalies.  This  classification  is  shown  in 
the  following  summary :— 


un 
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I.  PreeipUahle  in  an  add  solution, 

(a)  Soluble  in  Alkalies. — Sulphides  of  As,  Sb,  Sn,  Au,  Pt» 

Ir,  Mo,  Te,  and  Se. 
(6)  Insoluble  in  Alkalies. — Sulphides  of  Ag,  Fb,  Hg,  Bi, 
Cu,  Cd,  Pd,  Rh,  Os,  and  Ru. 

3.  Net  precipitated  in  an  add  aoltUian,  hut  thraum  down  in  an 
alkaline  one. 

Sulphides  of  Mn,  Zn,  Fe,  Ni,  Co,  In,  Tl,  and  Ga, 

These  can  again  be  divided  into  those  which  are  dissolved  by 
dilute  adds  and  those  which  are  not. 

3.  Not  precipitated  in  an  add  or  alkaline  aolutiony  but  thrown 
doum  on  neutralising  tlu  latter. 
Sulphides  of  V  and  W. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  strong  reducing  agent.  Ferric 
salts  are  thereby  quickly  reduced  to  ferrous;  in  hot  solutions 
nitric  add  is  decomposed.  These  changes  are  marked  by  a  pred- 
pitation  of  sulphur,  and  the  student  must  be  careful  to  pass  the 
gas  sufficiently  long,  and  not  be  too  hasty  in  concluding  that  no 
sulphide  will  form  because  it  does  not  at  once  make  its  appearance. 
The  best  indication  that  it  has  been  passed  long  enough  is  the 
smell  of  the  gas  in  the  solution  after  shaking. 

Sulphurous  Acid,  H,SO,. — ^The  reagent  used  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water.  It 
may  be  purchased,  and  keeps  for  a  long  time.  It  may  be  made 
by  heating  copper  with  sulphuric  acid  and  passing  the  gas  formed 
into  water.  The  heat  shoiild  be  withdrawn  when  the  gas  is  coming 
off  freely.  -  It  is  used  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  sliould  not  be 
diluted. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  H,SO^.  (Sp.  gr.  1.84,  containing  96  per 
cent,  of  real  acid,  HySO^.) — ^This  add  forms  insoluble  sulphates 
\nth  salts  of  lead,  strontium,  and  barium.  It  has  a  high  boiling 
point,  290*  C,  and,  when  evaporated  with  salts  of  the  more 
volatOe  acids,  converts  them  into  sulphates.  When  nitrates  or 
chlorides  are  objectionable  in  a  solution,  evaporation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  removes  them.  In  working  with  this  add  caution 
is  necessary,  since,  on  miicing  with  wat^r,  great  heat  is  evolved ; 
and,  if  either  the  acid  or  water  has  been  previously  heated,  a 
serious  acddent  may  result.  In  diluting  the  add  it  should  be 
poured  into  cold  water.  Glass  vessels  containing  boiling  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  not  be 
cooled  under  the  tap.  The  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  add  on 
metals  closely  resembles  that  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  Mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and 
cadmium  dissolve,  mth  evolution  of  hydrogen,  in  the  cold  add, 
or  when  warmed.    The  action  of  hot  and  strong  sulphuric  add  is 
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altogether  different ;  it  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent,  and  is  itself 
reduced  to  sulphur  dioxide  or  even  to  sulphur.  The  following 
metals  are  attacked  in  this  way  :^-copper,  bismuth,  mercury, 
silver,  antimony,  tin,  and  lead.  Gold,  platinum,  and  arsenic  are* 
not  affected.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in  parting  silver  from 
gold  and  platinum.  Metallic  sulphides  are  similarly  attacked ;. 
but  this  method  of  opening  up  minerals  has  the  disadvantage  of 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  anhydrous  sulphates  of  iron,  Ac, 
which  are  not  readUy  dissolved  wnen  afterwards  diluted.  The 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  assaying  is  (for  these  reasons)  to  be 
avoided.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  drying  agent,  since  it  has  a  strong 
aflfinity  for  water.  Air  under  a  bell  jar  may  be  kept  dry  by 
means  of  a  basin  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  gases  bubbled  through  it 
are  freed  from  water-vapour. 

Dilate  Sulphurio  Acid. — ^This  is  made  by  diluting  i  volume 
of  the  strong  acid  with  4  of  water. 

Tartario  Acid,  H,T  or  C^H,0,. — ^A  crystallised  organic  acid, 
soluble  in  less  than  ifcs  own  weight  of  water,  or  in  Ics  s  than  three 
parts  of  alcohol.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  citric  acid 
is.     The  solution  is  made  when  required. 

BASES,  SALTS,  &;o. 

Alcohol,  0,H,0.  (Commercial  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.&38 ;  it  con- 
*vns  84  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol.) — It  should  burn  with  a 
non-luminous  flame  and  leave  no  residue.  It  is  used  for  washing 
precipitates  where  water  is  inapplicable,  and  for  facilitating  drying. 

Ammonia,  NH,.  (Commercial  ammonia,  a  solution  having  s 
sp.  gr.  of  o  88  to  0.89,  and  containing  about  33  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.) — It  is  used  as  an  alkali  (more  commonly  than  soda  or 
potash^,  since  an  excess  of  it  is  easily  removed  by  boiling.  The 
salts  of  ammonium  formed  by  it  may  be  removed  by  igniting,  or  by 
evaporating  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  It 
differs  in  a  marked  way  from  soda  or  potash  in  its  solvent  action  o» 
the  oxides  or  hydrates  of  the  metals.  Salts  of  the  follo^ving  metals 
are  soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  in  the  presence  of  ammonic 
chloride : — copper,  cadmium, silver,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc^ 
magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  the  alkaline  earths. 

Dilute  Ammonia  is  made  by  diluting  i  vol.  of  commercial 
ammonia  with  2  of  water.  The  dilute  ammonia  is  always  used ; 
but  in  assays  for  copper  a  stronger  solution  (i  of  strong  ammonia 
to  I  of  water)  is  required. 

Ammonic  Carbonate  (Am,CO,)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  the  commercial  sesquicarbotiate  of  ammonia  in  four  parts 
of  water,  and  adding  one  part  of  strong  ammonia. 
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Ammonio  Bioarbonate  (HAmCX)^  is  prepared  hy  saturatiiig 
a  solution  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  with  carbon 
dioxide. 

Amnionic  Chloride^  AmQ. — TJse  the  commercial  salt  in  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  in  water.  The  salt  should  leave  no  residue 
on  ignition. 

Ammonio  Molybdate. — The  solution  is  prepared  as  follows : 
—Dissolve  100  grams  of  the  powdered  commercial  salt  in  200  c.c. 
of  dilute  ammonia,  and  pour  the  solution  in  a  slow  stream  into 
750  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid ;  make  up  to  i  litre,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  settle  before  using.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  phosphoric  oxide  from  bases  and  from  other  acids, 
and  also  as  a  test  for  phosphates  and  arsenates.  In  using  this 
solution  the  substance  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  the  reagent  added  (50  c.c.  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate 0.1  gram  P,0^) ;  when  the  phosphate  is  in  excess  no  precipi- 
tate will  be  got.  The  precipitate  is  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia. 
Ammonio  Nitrate  (AmNO,)  is  used  in  the  separation  of 
phosphoric  oxide  by  the  molybdate  method,  and  occasionally  for 
destroying  organic  matter.  It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  water.     The  solution  is  made  when  wanted. 

Ammonio  Oxalate  (Am,C,0^.2H,0)  is  used  chiefly  for  the 
separation  of  lime.  The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  15  grams 
of  the  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  water. 

Ammonio  Sulphide  may  be  purchased  in  the  state  of  a  strong 
solution.  It  is  yellow,  and  contains  the  disulphide,  S^Am^  It 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  an  ammoniacal  solution ;  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  loading  the  solution  with  sulphur,  which  is 
precipitated  when  the  solution  is  subsequently  acidified.  It  is 
usefvd  for  dissolving  the  lower  sulphide  of  tin  (SnS). 

Baric  Carbonate  (BaCO,)  is  sometimes  used  for  precipitating 
the  weaker  bases.  It  should  be  prepared  when  wanted  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  baric  chloride  with  ammonic  carbonate 
and  washing.     The  moist  precipitate  is  used  without  drying. 

Baric  Chloride,  BaCl,.2H,0. — ^A  crystallised  salt,  soluble 
in  2i  parts  of  water.  It  is  used  for  the  detection  and  separation 
of  sulphates.     Make  a  10  per  cent,  solution. 

'^Blaok  nux." — A  mixture  of  finely  divided  carbon  with 
carbonate  of  potash  or  with  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  tartar  or  '' rochelle  salt"  until  no  more 
combustible  gas  is  given  off.  One  gram  will  reduce  about  2  grams 
of  lead  from  litharge. 

Borax,  Na,Bp^ioH,0. — It  b  chiefly  used  as  a  flux  in  dry 
assaying,  as  ah-eady  desdibed.     It  is  also  used  in  testing  before 
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the  blowpipe ;  many  metallic  oxides  impart  a  characteristio 
colour  to  a  bead  of  borax  in  which  they  have  been  fused. 

Calcium  Chloride. — The  crystallised  salt  is  CaCl,.6H,0 ;  dried 
at  200*  C.  it  becomes  CaCly.  2H,0,  and  when  fused  it  becomes  de* 
hydrated.  The  fused  salt,  broken  into  small  lumps,  is  used  for 
drying  gases.  It  combines  with  water,  giving  off  much  heat ;  and 
dissolves  in  a  little  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water.  Strong 
solutions  may  be  used  in  baths  in  which  temperatures  above  the 
boiling-point  of  water  are  required.  One  part  of  the  salt  and  2 
of  water  give  a  solution  boiling  at  1 1 2",  and  a  solution  of  2  parta 
of  the  salt  in  i  of  water  boils  at  I58^  The  salt  is  very  little 
used  as  a  reagent. 

Calcium  Fluoride  or  "  Fluor  Spar,"  CaF,. — ^The  mineral  is 
used  as  a  flux  in  dry  assaying ;  it  renders  slags  which  are  thick 
from  the  presence  of  phosphates,  &c.,  very  fluid.  Mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  may  sometimes  be  used  instead  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Calcium  Carbonate,  OaCO,. — It  is  precipitated  in  a  pure 
state  by  ammonic  carbonate  from  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride. 
It  is  used  for  standardising.  In  the  impure  state,  as  marble  or 
limestone,  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Calcium  Hydrate  or  ''Lime  Water." — This  is  used  in 
testing  for  carbon  dioxide  and  in  estimating  the  amount  of  that 
gas  present  in  air.  It  may  be  made  by  slaking  quicklime  and 
digesting  the  slaked  lime  with  water.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  water 
at  15*  C.  dissolves  0.1368  grams  of  the  hydrate  (CaH,0,),  and  hot 
water  dissolves  still  less.  **  31  ilk  of  lime  "  is  slaked  lime  suspended 
in  water. 

Cobalt  Nitrate  (Co(N0,),.6H,0)  is  used  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  for  the  detection  of  oxides  of  zinc,  aluminium,  4fec. ; 
on  ignition  with  which  it  forms  characteristically  coloured 
compounds. 

Copper,  Cu- — Pure  copper,  as  obtained  by  electrolysis,  can  be 
purchased.     This  only  should  be  used. 

Copper  Oxide,  CuO, — It  occurs  as  a  black,  heavy,  and 
gritty  power,  and  is  used  for  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  organic  substances.  It  should  be  ignited  and  cooled  out  of 
contact  with  air  just  before  using,  since  it  is  hydroscopic.  Oxide 
of  copper  which  has  been  used  may  be  again  utilised  after 
calcination. 

Copper  Sulphate  (CuS0^.5H,0)  contains  25.4  per  cent,  of 
copper.  It  is  used  in  the  outer  cell  of  a  Daniell-battery.  The 
commercial  salt  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  re-crystallised  and 
pure  salt  is  used  for  preparing  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  which  is 
used  for  detecting  moisture  in  gases.     For  this  purpose  it  i* 
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<iried  at  200*  C.  till  no  trace  of  green  or  blue  colour  remains.  It 
must  be  prepared  when  wanted.  It  may  be  conveniently  used 
in  the  form  of  pumice-stone,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the 
salt  and  dried.     Traces  of  moisture  develop  a  green  colour. 

Ferric  Chloride,  Fe,Cl,.  (When  crystallised,  Fe,C1..6H,0.) 
— ^The  solution  is  prepared  as  described  under  iron.  The  com- 
mercial salt  contains  arsenic,  and,  since  the  chief  use  of  ferric 
•chloride  is  for  the  determination  of  this  substance,  it  must  be 
t)urified  («ee  under  Arsenic). 

Ferric  Sulphate  (Fe,(SOJ,)  is  a  yellowish  white  deliquescent 
•salt.  It  is  used  as  an  indicator  in  volumetric  silver  a6sa3ring,  and 
for  the  separation  of  iodine  from  bromine.  It  may  be  purchased 
as  iron  alum,  Am,Fe,(S04)4.24H,0.  But  it  is  best  prepared  by 
adding  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  ferric  hydrate  in  equivalent 
proportions.  Use  it  as  a  solution  containing  2  or  3  per  cent, 
■of  iron. 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  FeSO^.yHjO. — The  granulated  form  is 
best,  and  can  be  purchased  pure.  It  is  used  for  standardising. 
It  keeps  better  in  crystals  than  in  solution.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  the  solution  is  best  made  with  the  help  of  a  little 
free  acid.  As  a  re-agent  use  a  10  per  cent,  solution.  The  crystals 
«hould  be  clear  bluish -green ;  if  their  colour  is  dark  green, 
brown,  or  blue,  they  should  be  rejected. 

Ferrous  Sulphide  (FeS)  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  It  may  be  purchased  and  broken  in  small 
lumps,  nut-size,  for  use. 

"  Fusion  Mixture  "  (K,CO,.NajCO,)  is  a  mixture  of  potassic 
and  sodic  carbonates  in  the  propoitions  of  13  of  the  former  to 
10  of  the  latter,  by  weight.  It  is  hygroscopic.  A  mixture  of  the 
"bicarbonates  is  better,  being  purer  and  less  apt  to  get  damp. 

Gallic  Add  (CyHgO^.H^O)  is  an  organic  acid,  occurring  as  a 
pale  fawn-coloured  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  100  parts  of 
•cold  water,  or  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  used  for  the 
determination  of  antimony.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  in  warm 
•water  is  made  when  required. 

Hydrogen  (H)  is  a  gas.  It  is  obtained  by  acting  on  zinc  with 
'dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  reducing 
agent,  and  for  providing  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen.  It 
reduces  metallic  oxides  at  a  high  temperature.  It  must  be  freed 
from  water ;  and  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
nn  admixture  with  air.  It  is  generally  required  in  a  current 
which  can  be  continued  for  an  hour  or  more  without  interruption. 
The  preparation  can  be  conveniently  carried  out  in  the  apparatus 
•shown  (fig.  ^^).  A  quart  bottle  is  half  filled  with  sheet  zinc. 
yAud  connected  with  bulbs  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with 
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a  calcium  chloride  tube.  The  last  is  connected  with  the  apparatun 
through  which  the  gas  has  to  be 
passed.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
mixed  with  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
•{20  c.c.  to  I  pint)  of  stannous  chloride 
sol.  to  fix  any  dissolved  oxygen,  is 
placed  in  the  funnel,  and  let  into  the 
bottle  by  opening  the  stopcock  when  ■ 
required.     Care  must  be  taken  to  let  ^^®-  33- 

the  hydrogen  escape  for  some  time  before  starting  the  reduction. 

Gold,  Au. — Gold,  obtained  by  cupelling  and  "  parting,*'  is  for 
most  purposes  sufficiently  pure.  It  is  best  kept  in  the  shape  of 
foil.  -When  the  purer  metal  is  required,  gold  should  be  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia,  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  paste,  diluted,  allowed 
to  stand,  and  filtered.  The  filtered  solution  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  warmed,  and  precipitated  with  sodium  sulphite.  The 
precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  fused  on  charcoal. 

Iron,  Fe. — The  soft  wire  (thin)  is  used  for  standardising. 
Rods  are  used  in  dry  assays  as  a  desulphurising  agent.  Steel 
must  not  be  used,  since  it  is  not  pure,  and  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  iron. 

Lead,  Pb. — Granulated  lead  or  lead-foil  is  used  in  the  dry 
assay  for  silver  and  gold,  and  in  the  preparation  of  lead  salts.  It 
can  be  obtained  very  pure,  but  always  contains  more  or  less  silver, 
I  or  2  milligrams  in  100  gsams.  The  amount  of  silver  it  con- 
tains must  be  determined  and  recorded. 

Lead  Acetate  (PbAc,.3H,0,  or  Pb(C,Il30,),.3H,0)  is  used  as  a 
tept,  specially  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     Prepare  a  10  per  cent,  solution  for  use. 

Lead  Nitrate  (Pb(N03},)  can  be  purchased  pure.  It  is  used  for 
standaidising. 

Lead  Dioxide  (PbO,)  occurs  as  a  dark-brown  powder.  It  is 
osed  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and  for  absorbing  sulphurous  oxide. 
It  can  be  prepared  by  digesting  red  lead  with  warm  dilute  nitric 
acid  ;  washing  and  drying  the  residue. 

"  Lliharge,*'  PbO. — It  can  be  purchased  as  a  yellow  heavy 
powder.  It  is  used  in  dry  assaying  as  a  flux,  as  a  desulphurising 
agent,  and  also  as  a  source  of  lead.  It  always  contains  some 
silver,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  determined. 

Litmus. — This  is  an  organic  colouring  matter  which  is  turned 
red  by  acids  and  blue  by  alkaKes.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is 
best  used  as  litmus  paper,  which  may  be  purchased  in  small  books. 
A  solution  is  prepared  by  digesting  15  or  20  grams  of  the  com- 
mercial litmus  in  100  c.c.  of  water  on  the  water  bath.  After  being 
allowed  to  settle,  it  is  filtered  and  made  just  faintly  red  with 
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Acetic  acid.  Then  there  is  added  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  soda 
and  1  o  C.C.  of  alcohol.   It  should  be  kept  in  a  loosely-covered  bottle. 

Mag^nesia,  MgO. — It  may  be  purchased  as  "calcined  magnesia." 
It  is  used  for  making ''  magnesia  mixture,"  and  should  be  kept  in 
a  corked  wide-mouthed  bottle. 

"Magnesia  Mixture." — Dissolve  22  grams  of  magnesia  in 
about  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  avoiding 
excess.  Add  5  grams  of  magnesia,  boil,  and  filter.  Add  300  grama 
of  ammonic  chloride,  and  250  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia;  and  dilute 
with  water  to  2  litres.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  Win- 
chester. 

Magnesium  Sulphate,  MgSO^.yH^O. — It  can  be  purchased 
very  pure,  and  is  occfv-sionally  used  as  a  standard  salt. 

Manganese  Dioxide,  MnO,. — It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
chlorine.  The  commercial  article  is  not  pure,  but  is  sufficiently  so 
for  this  purpose. 

Marble,  CaCO,. — Fragments  of  the  white  crystalline  variety 
only  should  be  used.  It  is  used  as  a  source  of  lime  and  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Mercury,  Hg. — ^This  can  be  purchased  pure.  It  should  have 
a  bright  surface,  flow  without  a  tail,  and  leave  no  residue  on  igni- 
tion. It  is  used  as  a  standard  ;  for  amalgamation ;  and  as  a  con- 
fining liquid  in  gas  analysis. 

Mercuric  Chloride  (HgCl,)  may  be  purchased  pure.  Make  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  in  water.  It  is  used  for  destroying  an  excess 
of  stannous  chloride  ;  for  removing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
solution  ;  and  as  a  test  for  stannous  salts. 

Microcosmio  Salt,  HAmNaPO^.SH^O.— When  fused  NaPO, 
is  formed.  It  is  used  in  testing  for  metallic  oxides  and  silica  before 
the  blowpipe.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  used  as  a  standard  for 
phosphoric  acid. 

"  Nessler's  Solution." — Mode  of  preparation  :  Dissolve  35 
grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c.  of  water ;  dissolve  17  grams 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  pour  this  solution 
into  that  of  the  iodide  till  a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced  ; 
make  up  to  i  liti*e  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  potash ;  add 
mercuric  chloride  till  a  precipitate  is  again  formed ;  allow  to 
settle  and  decant.     It  is  used  for  detecting  ammonia. 

Nitre. — This  is  potassium  nitrate. 

Platinum  Chloride,  2HCl.PtCl^.  (In  the  crystallised  form  it 
has  611,0). — It  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Take  5  grams  of  clean 
platinum  scrap  and  dissolve  in  a  flask  at  a  gentle  heat  in  50  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  occasional  addition  of  some  nitric  acid ; 
evaporate  to  a  paste;  and  then  dissolve  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  It 
is  used  for  separating  and  determining  potassium. 
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Phenolphthalein  is  an  organic  compound  used  as  an  indicator ; 
more  especially  in  determining  the  weaker  acids.  It  cannot  be 
used  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  Dissolve  half  a  gram  in  100  c.c. 
of  dilute  alcohol. 

Potassium  Bicarbonate,  KHOO,. — It  may  be  purchased 
pure ;  on  ignition  it  leaves  the  carbonate,  E1,C0,,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  standard. 

Potassium  Cyanide,  KON. — It  is  used  in  the  dry  assay  as  a 
reducing  agent.  The  commercial  salt  is  very  impure.  Purchase 
that  sold  as  potassic  cyanide  (gold)  which  contains  about  95  per 
cent,  of  KCN.  It  is  used  for  copper  assaying  and  occasionally  in 
separation.     Make  a  10  per  cent,  solution  when  wanted. 

Potassium  Bichromate,  K,Cr,0^.  It  may  be  purchased 
nearly  pure.  It  is  used  as  an  oxidising  agent,  for  determining 
iron ;  and  as  a  test  solution.  For  this  last  purpose  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  is  prepared. 

Potassium  Chlorate  (KCIO,)  can  be  purchased  pure.  It  is 
used  with  hydrochloric  add  as  a  substitute  for  aqua  regia. 

Potassium  Ferrooyanide  (K^Fe(0N),.3H,0),  or  "yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,"  is  used  as  a  teist ;  as  an  indicator ;  and  for 
the  determination  of  zinc.     Make  a  5  per  cent,  solution. 

Potassium  Ferrioyanide  (K,Fe,(CN)j,),  or  "  red  prussiate  of 
potash,"  is  used  for  testing ;  and  as  an  indicator.  Make  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  when  wanted,  as  it  decomposes  on  keeping. 

Potassium  Hydrate,  KHO.  Purchase  that  punfied  with 
alcohol.    It  is  an  alkali,  and  is  used  for  absorbing  carbonic  add,  dec. 

Potassium  Iodide,  KI.  It  may  be  purchased  nearly  pure. 
It  is  used  as  a  test  and  for  dissolving  iodine.  It  should  be  used  in 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  freshly  made.  The  solution  decomposes  on 
exposure  to  light,  with  separation  of  iodine. 

Potassium  Nitrate  (KNO,)  can  be  purchased  pure.  It  is  used 
in  the  dry  way  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  It  is  very  fusible.  It 
decomposes  at  a  low  temperature  into  potassium  nitrite  (KISTO,) 
and  free  oxygen;  and  at  a  higher  temperature  leaves  potash 
(EljO).  It  oxidizes  sulphur  and  carbon  with  explosive  violence. 
This  action  may  be  moderated  by  mixing  the  nitre  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  common  salt,  or  some  other  inert  body. 

Potassium  Nitrite,  ELNO,. — ^The  commercial  article  ia  not 
pure,  but  is  suf&dently  so  for  the  purpose  required.  A  saturated 
solution  is  used  in  the  separation  of  cobalt ;  the  solution  is  made 
when  wanted. 

Potassium  Permanganate,  KMnO^. — ^This  salt  can  be  pur- 
chased suffidently  pure.     It  is  much  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Potassium  Bisulphate  (KHSOJ  is  used  as  a  diy  reagent  for 
opening  up  minerals.    It  fuses ;  and  at  a  much  higher  tempera- 
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tare  is  converted  into  potassium  sulphate  with  loss  of  sulphuxie 
add. 

Potassium  Sulphooyanate  (KCNS)  is  used  for  the  detection 
and  determination  of  traces  of  ferric  iron ;  as  also  in  the  separation 
of  silver  and  copper  from  some  of  the  other  metals.  Make  a  lo 
per  cent,  solution.  It  should  show  no  colour  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  add. 

'*  Bed  Lead  "  (Pb,OJ  is  used  in  the  dry  assay  as  a  flux  instead 
of  litharge,  from  which  it  differs  in  containing  a  little  more  oxygen. 
When  acted  on  by  nitric  add  a  brown  residue  of  lead  dioxide  is 
left,  nitrate  of  lead  going  into  solution.  Like  litharge  it  always 
carries  silver  ;  about  2  milligrams  in  100  grams. 

Silver,  Ag. — Pure  silver  in  foil  ia  required  as  a  standard. 
It  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolve  scrap  silver  in  dilute 
nitric  add  and  decant  off  from  any  residue ;  dHute  the  solution 
with  hot  water  and  add  hydrochloric  add  until  there  is  no  further 
predpitate,  stir ;  allow  the  predpitate  to  settle ;  decant  and  wash ; 
dry  the  precipitate,  mix  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  crudble  until  tranquil ;  clean  the 
button  and  roll  or  hammer  it  into  foil. 

Sodium  Acetate,  NaO,H,0,.3H,0. — ^The  crystals  may  be  pup- 
chased  suffidently  pure.  Make  a  20  per  cent,  solution  in  water. 
It  is  used  for  replacing  mineral  adds  by  acetic  add.* 

Sodium  Acetate  and  Acetic  Acid. — A  solution  is  used  in  the 
determination  of  phosphates  and  arsenates;  100  grams  of  the 
salt  is  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  acetic  add,  and  diluted  with  water 
to  one  litre. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  (NaHCO,)is  used  as  a  flux  in  diymethods. 
On  ignition  it  leaves  the  carbonate  (Na^CO,),  which  is  used  as  a 
standard  reagent.  Make  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  the  carbonate 
for  use.  It  should  be  free  from  chlorides  or  sulphates,  or  if 
impure  the  amount  of  impurities  must  be  determined. 

Sodium  Hydrate,  NaHO.  It  may  be  purchased  in  stidos, 
which  should  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  It  is  sometimes  called 
"  caustic  soda."  It  is  a  strong  alkali.  It  is  used  for  neutralizing 
add  solutions  and  for  separations  where  ammonia  is  unsuitable. 
Make  a  5  per  cent,  solution  for  use. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite,  Na^,0,.5H,0. — It  may  be  purchased 
pure.  It  is  generally  known  as  ''hypo."  It  is  used  as  a 
standard. 

Sodum  Sulphite  (Na^S0,.7n,0)  is  used  as  a  reducing  agent. 

Sodium  Phosphate,  Na,HP04.i2HjO.  The  crystals  may  be 
purchased  pure,  but  they  effloresce  in  dry  air  with  loss  of  water 

•  NaOftO,  +  HOI  =  H^CjO,  +  NaOL 
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It  is  u«ed  as  a  standard'  and  for  precipitating  magnesia,  &o. 
Make  a  lo  per  cent,  solution. 

Stannous  Chloride,  SnGl^aHyO. — ^The  crystals  are  best  pur- 
chased. If  kept  dry  and  free  from  air  they  are  fairly  permanent. 
A  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  20  grams  in  10  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  diluting  to  i  litre.  The  solution  is  not  permanent. 
It  is  a  strong  reducing  agent,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  solution  for 
this  purpose. 

Tin,  Sn. — Grain  tin  should  be  purchased.  It  is  not  pure,  but 
contains  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  chief  impurity  is 
copper.  It  can  be  used  as  a  standard.  When  acted  on  with  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  it  slowly  dissolves  (more  rapidly  in  contact  with 
platinum)  and  forms  stannous  chloride. 

Uranium  Acetate,  UO,(C^,0,)^H^O. — It  is  best  purchased  in 
ciystals.  The  solution  is  used  for  the  determination  of  phosphates 
and  arsenates.  A  solution  of  3  per  cent,  strength  is  occasionally 
used  as  an  indicator. 

Uranium  Nitrate,  U0,(N0,),.6H,0.— This  salt  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  acetate,  which  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  dissolve. 

"  Water,"  H,0, — Spring  or  weU  water  ia  sufficiently  pure  for 
most  purposes,  100  c.c.  will  leave  a  residue  of  from  10  to  30 
milligrams,  so  that  where  a  salt  has  to  be  dissolved  out,  evaporated, 
and  weighed  it  should  be  replaced  by  distilled  water.  Bain  water, 
melted  snow,  dec.,  always  leave  less  residue  than  spring  water ; 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  often  dirtier.  Distilled  water  is 
best  prepared  in  the  office,  a  glass  or  tin  condenser  being  used. 

Zinc,  Zn. — It  is  sold  in  a  granulated  form  or  in  sticks.  It 
generally  contains  over  i  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a  little  iron  and 
arsenic.  It  Ib  used  for  separating  metals  from  their  solutions, 
and  generally  as  a  reducing  agent.  For  the  preparation  of 
hydrogen,  and  in  most  other  cases,  scrap  sheet  zinc  may  be  used. 

Zinc  Oxide,  ZnO. — ^The  commercial  oxide  sometimes  containf 
carbonate. 

Zinc  Sulphate,  ZnSO^.yH^O. — It  is  occasioualiiy  used  as  a 
standard,  and  can  be  purchased  nearly  pure. 
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CHAPTER  VTL 

POBMUIiJB,  EQUATIONS,  ETC. 

Formula  and  equations  are  a  kind  of  short  hand  for  expressing 
briefly  and  in  the  language  of  the  atomic  theory  the  facts  of 
chemical  composition  and  reaction.  The  convenience  of  this 
method  of  expressing  the  facts  justifies  a  short  description  of  it 
here. 

On  comparing  the  percentage  composition  of  a  series  of  com- 
pounds the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine  appears  to 
be  regulated  by  no  simple  law.     For  example : 

fieal^ar. 
Arsenic   .    .     71.4    . 
Sulphur  •    •    28.6    . 
Iron   •    •    ,       -      , 

100.0    ...     loo.o    ...     loox)    ...     loao 

But  if  in  these  examples  the  composition  is  calculated,  not  on  100 
parts,  but  on  107,  246,  163,  and  120  parts  respectively,  evidence 
of  a  simple  law  becomes  apparent. 


Orpiment. 

MispickeL 

PyrltM 

60.9     ... 

46.0     ... 



39.1      ... 

19.6     ... 

53-3 

— 

344     ... 

467 

Realgar.        Orpiment. 

MispickeL 

PyritM 

Arsenic    . 

.     75.0     ...     150.0     ... 

75.0     ... 

— 

Sulphur  • 

.     32.0     ...       96.0     ... 

32.0     ... 

64.0 

Iron    .     . 

•      ~"~      ...        "~~       ... 

56.0     ... 

56.0 

107.0    ...    246.0    ...    163.0    ...    120.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  75  or  twice  75, 
that  of  iron  is  56,  and  that  of  sulphur  32  or  some  simple  multiple  of 
32.  The  series  of  examples  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  it 
would  still  be  found  that  the  "  combining  proportions  "  held  good. 
The  number  75  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  combining  weight,"  or,  more 
frequently,  as  the  "atomic  weight"  of  arsenic.  Similarly  56  is 
the  atomic  weight  of  iron,  and  32  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur. 
The  importance  of  this  law  of  chemical  combination  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  atomic  theory ;  but  this  theory  furnishes  the 
simplest  explanation  of  the  facts.  According  to  it  a  chemical 
compound  is  made  up  of  exactly  similar  groups  of  paiticles.    The 
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particles  of  each  elementary  substance  are  all  alike,  but  differ 
from  those  of  other  elements  in  weight.  Ultimate  particles  are 
called  (Uoms,  and  the  groups  of  atoms  are  called  molecules.  The 
atomic  weight  of  any  particular  element  is  the  weight  of  its  atom 
compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  atom  of 
sulphur,  for  instance,  is  32  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, and  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  is  32.  The  moleciUar 
weight  is  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  group.  The  mole- 
cule of  pyrites  contains  two  atoms  of  sulphur  and  one  of  iron :  on 
referring  to  the  table  of  atomic  weights  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
atomic  weights  are— sidphur  32,  and  iron  56.  The  molecular 
weight,  therefore,  is  32  +  32  +  56 — that  is,  120.  The  meaning  of 
this  is,  120  parts  by  weight  of  iron  pyrites  contain  64  parts  of 
sulphur  and  56  parts  of  iron ;  and  this  is  true  whether  the  '*  parts 
by  weight "  be  grains  or  tons. 

The  symbol  or  formtda  of  an  atom  is  generally  the  initial  letter 
or  letters  of  the  Latin  or  English  name  of  the  substance.  The 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  written  H,  that  of  oxygen  0,  of  sulphur  S, 
of  iron  (ferrum)  Fe,  and  so  on.  A  list  of  these  symbols  is  given 
in  the  table  of  atomic  weights. 

The  formula  of  a  molecule  is  obtained  by  placing  together  the 
symbols  of  the  contained  atoms.  Thus,  Fe  represents  an  atom  of 
iron,  8  an  atom  of  sulphur,  while  FeS  represents  the  molecule  of 
sulphide  of  iron  as  containing  one  atom  of  each  element. 

When  more  than  one  atom  of  an  element  is  present  this  is 
shown  by  writing  a  figure  under  and  after  the  symbol;  thus, 
FeS,  represents  a  molecule  with  one  atom  of  iron  and  two  atoms 
of  sulphur,  Fe^j  similarly  shows  one  with  two  atoms  of  iron  and 
three  of  sulphur.  When  a  group  of  atoms  is  enclosed  in  brackets, 
a  figure  after  and  under  the  bracket  multiplies  all  within  it ;  for 
example,  Pb(NO,),  is  another  way  of  writing  PbNjO^.  Sometimes 
it  is  convenient  to  represent  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  as  divided 
into  two  or  more  groups;  this  may  be  done  by  writing  the 
formul»  of  the  groups,  and  separating  each  simple  formula  by  a 
full  stop.  Slaked  lime,  for  instance,  has  the  formula  CaH,0, ;  or, 
as  already  explained,  we  may  write  it  Ca(HO), ;  or,  if  for  purposes 
of  explanation  we  wished  to  look  on  it  as  lime  (CaO)  and  water 
(H,0),  we  could  write  it  CaO.H,0.  A  plus  sign  (  +  )  has  a 
different  meaning;  CaO  +  H,0  indicates  quantities  of  two  sub- 
stances, water  and  lime,  which  are  separate  from  each  other.  The 
sign  of  equality  (  =  )  is  generally  used  to  separate  a  statement  of 
the  reagents  used  from  another  statement  of  the  products  of  the 
reaction;  it  may  be  translated  into  the  word  "yields"  or  "be- 
oomea"    The  two  statements  form  an  equation. 

Ignoring  the  quantitative  relation,  the  meaning  of  the  equation 
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CaO-t-H,OsCaO.H,0  is:  <<lime  and  water  yield  slaked  lime.** 
By  referring  to  a  table  of  atomic  weights  we  can  elicit  the  quan- 
titative relations  thus : — 


CaO 

CSa=40 
0  -i6 

+ 

H,=     2  =  1X2 

0  =i6 

CaH,0, 
0a  =  4O 

H,=     2=     1X2 

— 

— 

0,  =32=16x2 

56  18 

74 
Or,  putting  it  in  words,  56  parts  of  lime  combine  with  18  parts  of 
water  to  form  74  parts  of  slaked  lime.     This  equation  enables 
one  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this : — How  much  lime  must  be 
used  to  produce  i  cwt.  of  slaked  lime  ?  for,  if  74  lbs.  of  slaked 

.  ^    t,  #.    t.  11  .«  .        56  X  112 

lime  require  56  lbs.  of  lime,  112  lbs.  will  require  ^^— ,  or 

about  84I  lbs. 

As  another  example  having  a  closer  bearing  on  assaying  take 
the  following  question : — "  In  order  to  assay  5  grams  of  '  black 
tin '  (SnO,)  by  the  cyanide  process,  how  much  potassio  cyanide 
(KCN)  will  be  required  1 "     The  reaction  is 

SnO,     +      2KON     =     Sn     +     2KCNO 

Sn=ii8         K  =  39 

0,=   32         0  =12 

—         N  =  i4 

150  — 

65  X  2  - 130 
What  is  sought  for  here  is  the  relation  between  the  quantities 
of  SnO,  and  KCN.  Note  that  a  figure  before  a  formula  multiplies 
all  that  follows  up  to  the  next  stop  or  plus  or  equality  sign.  The 
question  is  now  resolved  to  this :  if  150  grams  of  oxide  of  tin 
require  130  grams  of  cyanide,  how  much  wUl  5  grams  require  t 

150     '     130  5     •    « 

X     =     4.33  grams. 
A  problem  of  frequent  occurrence  is  to  find  the  percentage 
composition  of  a  substance  when  its  formula  has  been  given.   For 
example :  "  What  percentage  of  iron  is  contained  in  a  mineral 
having  the  formula  2Fe,0^3H,0r'     Bringing  this  formula  to- 
gether we  have  Fe^H^^.     Mnd  the  molecular  weight. 
Fe^     =      224     «     56      X     4 
H,      =         6=1x6 
O,      =      144     =      16     X      9 

374 
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Then  we  get :  374  parts  of  the  mineral  contain  224 of  iron.  How 
much  will  100  contain? 

374     :     224      ::      100     :     x 

And  the  answer  to  the  question  is  59.89  per  cent. 

Again^  suppose  the  question  is  of  this  kind: — ^''How  much 
crystallised  copper  sulphate  (OuS0^.5n,0)  will  he  required  to 
make  2  litres  of  a  solution,  i  c.c.  of  which  shall  contain  0.00 10 
gram  of  copper  f " 

A  litre  is  1000  cc,  so,  therefore,  2  litres  of  the  solution  must 
contain  0.00 1  gram  x  2000,  or  2  grams.  How  much  crystallised 
copper  sulphate  will  contain  this  amount  of  metal  I 

Cu         =         63.3 

S  ss  32.0 

O4  a         64.0         B  16  X  4 

SH,0       =         90.0         -         18         X         5 

2493 
If  63.3  grams  of  copper  are  contained  in  249.3  grams  of  sulphate, 
in  how  much  is  2  grams  contained. 
63.3    :     249.3     ::     2  grams    :    x 

X     s      7*8769  grams. 
The  answer  is,  7.8769  grams  must  be  taken. 

As  a  sample  of  another  class  of  problem  similar  in  nature  to  the 
last  (but  a  little  more  complicated)  take  the  following  : — ^*  What 
weight  of  permanganate  of  potash  must  be  taken  to  make  2  litres 
of  a  solution,  100  cc.  of  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  i  gram  of 
iron ) "  In  the  first  place  the  2  litres  must  be  equivalent  to 
30  grams  of  iron,  for  there  are  20  x  100  c.c.  in  two  litres.  In 
the  titration  of  iron  by  permanganate  solution  there  are  two  re- 
actions.    First  in  dissolving  the  iron 

Fe  +  H,SO^  =  FeSO^  ♦  H, 

56 

and  second,  in  the  actual  titration, 

loFeSO^  +  2KMnO^  +  9H,S0^  =  2MnS0^  +  sFe^SOJ,  4  2KHSO. 
I  +8H,0 

K  =39. 
Mn  =  5S 
O,    =64 

158x2  =  316 
As  before,  attention  is  confined  to  the  two  substances  under 
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consideration — Tiz.,  Fe  and  KMnO^.  In  the  second  equation  we 
find  316  parts  of  the  permanganate  are  required  for  10  molecules 
of  FeSO^ ;  and  in  the  first  equation  56  parts  of  iron  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  molecule  of  FeSO^  therefore  560  of  iron  are  equiva- 
lent to  316  of  permanganate ;  and  the  question  is,  How  much  of 
the  permanganate  will  be  equivalent  to  20  grams  of  iron ) 

560  :  316  ::  20  grams  :  a*. 

x^  11.286  grams. 
The  answer  is  11.286  grams. 

Very  similar  to  this  last  problem  is  the  question  suggested 
under  the  head  "  Indirect  Titration  "  (p.  43V  "  If  100  c.c.  of 
the  ijtandard  permanganate  solution  are  equivalent  to  i  gram  of 
iron,  how  much  peroxide  of  manganese  will  thej  be  equivalent 
to  f  "  The  equation  for  dissolving  the  iron  is  already  given  ;  the 
second  equation  is 

2FeS0,  +  MnO,  ♦  2H^0^  -  Fe,(SOJ,  +  MnSO^  +  2H,0 

y 
Mn  =  5S 

O,  «3a 

87 

It  will  be  seen  that  87  grams  of  peroxide  of  manganese  are 
equivalent  to  112  grams  of  iron.  How  much  then  is  equivalent 
to  I  gram  of  iron  ) 

112  :  87  ::  i  gram  :  x 

07  =  0.7767  gram. 
It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  calculate  the  formula  of  a  sub- 
stunce  from  its  analysis.     The  method  of  calculating  is  shown  by 
the  following  example.      Bequired  the  formula  of  a  minend 
which  gave  the  following  figures  on  analysis : — 

Cupric  oxide  (CuO) 10.58 

Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 15.69 

Zinc  oxide  (ZnO) 0.35 

Bulphnric  oxide  (SO,) 28.82 

Water(H.O) 447' 

ioai5 

First  find  the  molecular  weights  of  GuO,  FeO,  &c.,  and  divide 
the  corresponding  percentages  by  these  figui*es.  Thus,  GuO  a 
63.3+ 16  =  79.3  and  10.58  divided  by  79.3  gives  a  1334.  Simi- 
larly F?0  =  56+i6=72  and  15.69  divided  by  72  gives  0.2179. 
Treated  in  the  same  way  the  oxide  of  zinc,  sulphuric  oxide  and 
water  give  as  results  0.0043,  0.3602  and  2.484. 

Classify  the  results  as  follows ;— 
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Acids.  Water. 

CnO  0.1334  ^.  50,0.3602  -•  £[,02.484 

FeO  0.2179 
ZdO  aoo43 


RO  0.3556  ...  RO,  0.3602  ^  R,0  2.484 

The  figures  0.3556,  0.3602  and  2.484  should  be  then  divided  by 
the  lowest  of  them — i.e.,  0.3556  ;  or  where,  as  in  this  case,  two  of 
the  figures  are  very  near  each  other  the  mean  of  these  may  be  taken 
— f.e.,  0.3579.  Whichever  is  taken  the  figures  got  will  be  approxi- 
mately I,  I  and  7.  The  formula  is  then  R0.S0,.7H,0  in  which 
R  is  nearly  f ths  copper,  fths  iron  and  a  little  zinc. 

This  formula  requires  the  following  percentage  composition, 
which  for  the  sake  of  comparison  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
actual  results. 

CaloaUtcd.  Foondi 

Cnpric  oxide  . 
Ferrous  oxide  • 
Zinc  oxide         . 


Sulphuric  oxide 
Water 


11.29      ...      lasS 

15-37      ...      15.69 
oil 


nil  ...  0.35 
28.47  •*•  28J3 
44.84      ...      44.7» 


9V.y7      ■•■      100.  iS 

Trimming  the  results  of  An  analysis  to  make  them  fit  in  more 
closely  with  the  calculations  from  the  formula  would  be  foohsh 
as  well  as  dishonest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual 
analytical  results  represent  the  composition  of  the  specimen  much 
more  closely  than  the  formula  does ;  although  perhaps  other 
specimens  of  the  same  mineral  would  yield  results  which  would 
group  themselves  better  around  the  calculated  results  than 
around  those  of  the  first  specimen  analysed.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  substances  are  rarely  found  pure  either  in  nature 
or  in  the  arts ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  formula  only  gives  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  In  the  case  of  hydrated  salts  there 
is  generally  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  salt  with  exactly  the  right 
proportion  of  water. 

PRACTICAL  BXERCISE& 

The  following  calculations  may  be  made : — 

1.  Calculate  standards  in  the  following  casei^ — 

(a)  Silver  taken,  i/x>3  gram.    Standard  salt  used,  ioai5  c.a 
(()  Iron  taken,  0.7  gram.    Bichromate  used,  69.6  c.a 

2.  Calculate  percentages : — 

(a)  Ore  taken,  i  gram.     Solution  used,  65.2  c.o.    Standard,  0.9S7 
gram. 


i 
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(h)  Ore  taken,  i  gram.  Barium  sulphate  got,  i.  432  gram.  Barinm 
sulphate  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  the  per- 
centage of  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  wanted. 

(e)  Barium  sulphate  is  BaSO^.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  sul- 
phur it  contains,  for  use  in  the  preceding  question. 

3.  A  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  peroxide  in  a  manganese  ore 

is  based  on  the  following  reactions : — 

(i)  MnO,  +  4HCr  =  MnCL  +  CL  +  aH-O. 
(2)  CI  +  KI  =  KCl  +  L 

To  how  much  MnO,  is  i  gram  of  Iodine  (I)  equivalent  f 

4.  A  mineral  has  the  following  composition : — 

Carbonic  acid  (GO^  .        •        .19.09 
Copper  oxide  (CuO)  •        •        .71.46 
Water  (H,0)      ....      9.02 
What  is  its  formula  f 

5.  How  much  copper  is  contained  in  1.5  gram  of  crystallized  copper  8U^ 

phate  (CuS04.5H,0^  7    How  much  of  these  crystals  must  be  taken 
to  give  a  4  gram  of  copper  1 

6.  How  much  ferrous  sulphate  crystals  (FeS04.7H,0)  must  be  taken  to 

yield  2  litres  of  a  solution,  100  c.c.  of  which  shall  contain  a  56 
gram  of  iron  f 

7.  Qalena  is  FbS,  and  haematite  Jtefi^    What  percentages  of  metal  do 

th99e  minerals  onptain  I 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
8FE0IFI0    GBAVITY. 

The  relation  of  the  weight  of  a  substance  to  its  volume  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  all  cases  where  both  weight  and  volume  are  dealt 
with.  Students  are  apt  to  imagine  that  on  mixing  equal  volumes 
of,  B&jy  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  an  acid  of  half  the  strength  must 
be  obtained.  If  the  statement  of  strength  is  in  parts  by  weight 
this  will  lead  to  consideraule  error.  For  example,  lOO  cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  98  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real  add,  will,  if 
diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  yield  a  solution  containing  not  49 
per  cent,  by  weight,  but  about  63.5  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  The 
reason  is  this :  the  100  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  weighs  184  grams, 
and  contains  180.32  grams  of  real  acid,  while  the  100  c.c.  of  water 
weighs  only  100  grams;  the  mixed  water  and  acid  weighs  284 
grams,  and  contains  180.32  of  real  add,  which  is  equivalent  to 
nearly  63.5  per  cent,  by  weight.  If,  however,  the  method  of 
statement  be  volumetric,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  doubling 
the  volume  halves  the  strength  :  if  100  c.c.  of  brine  contains  10 
grams  of  salt,  and  is  diluted  with  water  to  200  c.c,  it  would  be  of 
one-half  the  former  strength,  that  is,  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  would 
contain  5  grams  of  salt. 

This  confusion  is  avoided  by  always  stating  the  strengths  as  so 
many  grams  or  *^  c.c.  "in  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid.  But  obviously  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  be  able  to  determine  quickly  the  weight 
of  any  partictdar  substance  corresponding  to  i  c.c.  or  some  other 
given  volume.  Moreover,  in  descriptions  of  processes  the 
strengths  of  adds  and  solutions  are  frequently  defined  neither  by 
their  gravimetric  nor  volumetric  composition,  but  by  a  statement 
either  of  specific  gravity  or  of  the  degrees  registered  by  Twaddell's 
or  Beaum^'s  hydrometer.  Thus,  in  the  description  of  the  process 
of  gold  parting,  one  writer  gives :  ''The  acid  should  be  of  1.2 
specific  gravity " ;  and  another  says :  ''  The  acid  must  not  be 
stronger  than  32*  Beaiim^." 

These  considerations  justify  an  account  of  the  subject  in  such  a 
work  as  this.   And  on  other  grounds  the  determination  of  a  specific 
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gravity  is  one  of  the  operations  with  which  an  assajer  should  be 
familiar. 

The  meaning  of  "  specific  gravity  "  is  present  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  uses  the  sentence  "  lead  is  heavier  than  water." 
This  is  meaningless  except  some  such  phrase  as  *^  bulk  for  bulk  " 
be  added.  Make  the  sentence  quantitative  by  saying  :  '^  bulk  for 
bulk  lead  is  1 1.36  times  heavier  than  water,"  and  one  has  the  exact 
meaning  of:  "  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  1 1.36."  A  table  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquids  and  solids  shows  how  many  times 
heavier  the  substances  are  than  water. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  look  upon  the  specific  gravity  (written 
shortly,  sp.  g.)  as  the  weight  of  a  substance  divided  by  its  volume. 
In  the  metric  system,  i  c.c.  of  water  at  4*  C.  weighs  with  sufficient 
exactness  i  gram  ;  consequently,  the  sp.  g.,  which  states  how  many 
times  heavier  than  water  the  substance  is,  also  expresses  the 
weight  in  grams  of  one  c.c.  of  it.  So  that  if  a  100  c.c.  flask  of 
nitric  add  weighs,  after  the  weight  of  the  flask  has  been  deducted, 
120  grams,  i  c.c.  of  the  add  weighs  1.2  gram,  and  the  sp.  g.  is  1.2. 
The  specific  gravity,  then,  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  a  substance  in  grams  by  its  volume  in  c.c. ;  but  it  is  more 
convenient  in  practice  to  determine  it  by  dividing  t^e  weight  of  the 
avhstanw  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  vclwrne  of  water.  And  since  the 
volumes  of  all  substances,  water  included,  vary  with  the  tempera- 
ture, the  temperature  at  which  the  sp.  g.  is  determined  should  be 
recorded.  Even  then  there  is  room  for  ambiguity  to  the  extent 
that  such  a  statement  as  the  following,  "  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
substance  at  50°  C.  is  0.9010,"  may  mean  when  compared  with  water 
at  50*  C.  or  4"  C,  or  even  15.5*  C.  For  practical  purposes  it 
should  mean  the  first  of  these,  for  in  the  actual  experiments  the 
water  and  the  substance  are  compared  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  it  is  well  to  give  the  statement  of  results  without  any  super- 
fluous calculation.  In  the  metric  system  the  standard  temperature 
is  4*  C,  for  it  is  at  this  point  that  i  c.c.  of  water  weighs  exactly 
I  gram.  In  England,  the  standard  temperature  is  60*  F.  (15.5*  C), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  average  temperature  of  the  balance- 
room.  The  convenience  of  the  English  standard,  however,  is 
merely  apparent ;  it  demands  warming  sometimes  and  sometimes 
cooling.  For  most  purposes  it  is  more  convenient  to  select  a  tem- 
perature suffidently  high  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  cooling  at  any 
time.  Warming  to  the  required  temperature  gives  very  little 
trouble. 

Determination  of  Speoifle  Gravity. — There  is  a  quick  and 
easy  method  of  determining  the  density  or  sp.  g.  of  a  liquid,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  a  floating  body  is  buoyed  up  more  by  a  heavy 
liquid  than  by  a  light  one.     The  method  is  more  remarkable  for 
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speed  than  accuracy,  but  still  is  sufficiently  exact.  The  piece  of 
apparatus  used  for  the  purpose  is  endowed  with  a  variety  of 
Dames — sp.  g.  spindle,  hydrometer,  areometer,  salimeter,  alcoholi- 
meter,  lactometer,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  special  liquid  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  It  consists  of  a  float  with  a  sinker 
at  one  end  and  a  graduated  tube  or  rod  at  the  other.  It  is  made 
of  metal  or  glass.  Grcnerally  two  are  required,  one  for  liquids 
ranging  in  sp.  g.  from  i.ooo  to  2.000,  and 
another,  which  will  indicate  a  sp.  g.  between 
0.700  and  I.ooo.  The  range  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  instrument.  For  special  work, 
in  which  variations  within  narrow  limits  are 
to  be  determined,  more  delicate  instruments 
with  a  narrower  range  are  made. 

In  using  a  hydrometer,  the  liquid  to  be 
tested  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  (fig.  34)  tall 
enough  to  allow  the  instrument  to  float,  and 
not  too  narrow.  The  temperature  is  taken, 
and  the  hydrometer  is  immei-sed  in  the  fluid. 
The  mark  on  the  hydrometer  stem,  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  read  oflT.  With 
transparent  liquids  it  is  best  to  read  the  mark 
under  and  over  the  water  surface  and  take 
the  mean. 

The  graduation  of  hydrometers  is  not  made  to  any  uniform 
system.  Those  marked  in  degrees  Baum^  or  Twaddell,  or  accord- 
ing to  specific  gravity,  are  most  commonly  used.  The  degrees  on 
Baum^'s  hydrometer  agree  among  themselves  in  being  at  equal 
distances  along  the  stem;  but  they  are  proportional  neither  to 
the  specific  gravity,  nor  to  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  solution. 
They  may  be  converted  into  an  ordinary  statement  of  specific 
gravity  by  the  following  formulae  : — 

^'  ^*  ^  144-3  "•  degrees  Baum^. 
or  putting  the  rule  in  words,  subtract  the  degrees  Baum^  from 
144.3,  ^^^  divide  144.3  ^^^  ^^®  number  thus  obtained.     For 
example  :  32**  Baume  equals  a  sp.  g.  of  1.285. 

_L4±3_     ^    £44^   ^    ,.,8S. 
144.3-32         1 12.3  ^ 

This  rule  is  for  liquids  heavier  than  water;  for  the  lighter 
liquids  the  rule  is  as  follows  : — 

g  146 

^*  ^'  ™  136  +  degrees  Baume. 
or  in  worda  divide  146  by  the  number  of  degrees  Baum^  added 
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to  136.     For  example :  ammonia  of  30*  Beaum^  has  a  sp.  g.  of 
0.880  (nearly). 

146  146 

A  simple  series  of  calculations  enables  one  to  convert  a  Beaum^ 
hydrometer  into  one  showing  the  actual  sp.  g.  Graduation, 
according  to  sp.  g.  is  the  most  convenient  for  general  purposes. 
In  these  instruments  the  distances  between  the  divisions  become 
less  as  the  densities  increase. 

Twaddell's  hydrometer  is  graduated  in  this  way :  Each  degree 
Twaddell  is  0.005  in  excess  of  unity.  To  convert  into  sp.  g. 
multiply  the  degrees  Twaddell  by  0.005,  and  add  i.  For  example : 
25*  Twaddell  equals  a  sp.  g.  of  1.125. 

25  X  .005  =  0.125;   +  1.000=1.125. 

There  is  a  practice  which  ignores  the  decimal  point  and  speaks 
of  asp.  g.  of  1125  instead  of  1.125.  In  some  cases  it  is  con- 
venient, and  inasmuch  as  no  substance  has  a  real  sp.  g.  of  much 
over  20,  it  can  lead  to  no  confusion.  The  figures  expressed  in  this 
way  represent  the  weight  of  a  litre  in  grams. 

Some  hydrometers  are  graduated  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  liquid  they  are  intended  to  be  used 
with.  Qay-Lussac  designed  one  to  show  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water ;  the  construction  of  others  upon 
the  same  principle  is  easy  and  perhaps  useful.  But  when  the 
principle  is  applied  to  complex  liquids  and  mixed  solutions,  it  is 
misleading. 

The  various  methods  of  graduation  ought  all  to  give  place  to 
one  showing  a  simple  statement  of  the  sp.  g. 

The  method  of  determining  sp.  g.  with   the  hydrometer  is 
obviously  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  solids,  and  in 

A  the  case  of  liquids  it  should  not  be  used  where  exact 
figures  are  required.  There  are  several  other  methods 
which  may  be  used,  but  on  the  whole  those  with  the 
specific  gravity  bottle  are  most  convenient. 
The  specifle  gravity  bottle  {^.  35)  is  a  light 
fiask  of  about  25  c.c.  capacity,  provided  with  a  well- 
fitting  perforated  stopper.  It  is  essentially  a  gradu- 
ated flask,  which  measures  a  constant  volume,  but  it 
does  not  much  matter  what  the  voliime  is. 

In  taking  thb  9p.  g.  of  a  Uqudd  {oTy  whai  t$  the 

same  thing ^  a  fused  solid)  there  is  wanted  the  weights 

Fio.  35.       (i)  of  the  flaskful  of  water  and  (2)  of  the  fiaskful 

of  the  liquid.     Dividing  the  second  by  the  first  gives 

the  required  sp.  g.    The  actual  weighings  required 
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(iS  of  the  dry  and  empty  flask^ 

12)  of  the  flask  filled  with  water,  and 

(3)  of  the  flask  filled  with  the  liquid. 
The  weighing  of  the  flask  onoe  made  need  not  be  often  repeated. 
It  is  well  to  do  so  now  and  then  for  safety's  sake ;  but  one  weigh- 
ing will  serve  for  a  large  number  of  determinations.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  weighing  of  the  bottle  filled  with  water. 
The  bottle  is  dried  by  rinsing  out  first  with  alcohol  and  afterwards 
with  ether ;  ether  is  very  volatile,  and  a  short  exposure  in  a  warm 
pSace  will  soon  drive  off  the  little  remaining  about  the  sides.  The 
ether  vapour  should  be  sucked  out  through  a  glass  tube.  See  that 
the  bore  of  the  stopper  is  dry  as  well  as  the  bottle.  Let  the  dry 
bottle  stand  in  the  box  of  the  balance  for  a  minute  or  two  before 
weighing.  The  weight  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  that  of  the  empty 
bottle,  but  of  the  bottle  filled  with  air.  The  empty  bottle  would 
weigh  from  20  to  30  milligrams  less.  Correcting  for  this  would, 
in  most  cases,  only  make  a  difference  in  the  fourth  place  of 
decimals,*  so  that  it  is  better  to  ignore  the  error. 

The  weight  of  the  flask  filled  with  water  is  got  by  filling  it  with 
distilled  water,  and  inserting  the  stopper,  ^e  excess  of  water 
will  overflow  at  the  margin  and  through  the  bore.  The  bottle  is 
wiped  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth,  taking  care  not  to  squeeze  or  warm 
the  bottle.  The  bottle  will  remain  filled  to  the  top  of  the  stopper. 
It  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  balance  box  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  weighed. 

Distilled  water,  as  stated,  should  be  used ;  the  use  of  ordinary 
water  may  increase  the  weight  by  5  or  6  milligrams.  Many 
waters,  if  they  have  not  previously  been  boiled,  give  off  bubbles 
c»f  air  which  render  the  weighing  worthless. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  of  greater  importance ;  lower- 
ing the  temperature  2*  wiQ  increase  the  weight  by  10  or  12  milli* 
grams.  A  beaker  of  water  may  be  warmed  or  cooled  to  the  re- 
quired temperature;  then  the  bottle  is  filled  from  it,  and  quickly 
weighed.  If  the  beJance-room  is  cooler  than  the  water,  the  lattcor 
will  draw  back  into  the  bottle,  and  a  few  small  bubbles  of  air  will 
enter;  but  even  in  extreme  cases  this  will  only  increase  the 
weight  by  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  milligram.  There  is  more 
trouble  caused  when  the  room  is  warmer,  for  the  liquid  then  ex- 
pands and  protrudes  as  a  drop  resting  on  the  top  of  the  stopper. 

*  The  diiference  of  20  or  30  milligTams  Ib  disregarded  here  beoause  it 
detracts  equally  from  the  actnal  weight  of  the  water  and  liquid  to  be 
determined.  If  the  liqaid  is  a  heavy  one  the  difference  shows  itself  in  the 
third  or  second  place  of  decimals.  The  correction  may  be  made  by  dednot- 
ing  from  the  weight  of  the  flask  0.0012  grams  for  each  gram  of  water  it 
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There  will  in  this  case  be  loss  by  evaporation,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  more  volatile  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  is  serious.  To  prevent 
this  loss,  as  well  as  any  that  may  arise  by  overflow,  the  stopper 
should  be  dilated  above  into  a  small  cup,  A  (fig.  36), 
which  may  itself  be  stoppered.  In  a  bottle  of  this 
kind  the  neck  of  the  stopper  is  graduated,  and  the 
bottle  is  considered  full  when  the  liquid  stands  at  the 
level  of  the  mark  in  the  neck.  On  inserting  the  stop- 
per, the  liquid  rises  into  the  cup,  and  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  mark  by  absorption  with  pieces  of 
filter-paper. 

For  most  purposes,  however,  there  is  no  need  for 
cooling  and  allowing  room  for  subsequent  expansion. 
The  assayer,  as  a  rule,  can  select  his  own  standard 
temperature,  and  may  choose  one  which  will  always 
necessitate  warming.     It  will  be  handier  in  this  case 
to  have  a  bottle  with  a  thermometer  stopper.     Of  the  two  types 
shown  in  fig.  37,  that  with  the  external  thermometer  tube  (A)  is 
more  generally  useful. 
The  bottle  is  filled  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  is  then  gently 
warmed  so  as  to  slowly  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  the  required  degree.     The 
superfluous  liquid  is  then  at  once  wiped 
off,  and  the  bottle  cooled  and  weighed. 

The  weight  of  the  flask  filled  with  the 

liquid  whose  sp.  g.  has  to  be  determined 

is  ascertained   in   a   similar  way.      Of 

course  the  temperature    must    be    the 

y,^  .      .         same.     If  the  liquid  does  not  mix  with 

mm  w'l  water,  the  bottle  should  be  dried  before 

Jp  3.  Jp  i ':.  filling,  but  otherwise  the  flask  need  only 

/\  /\       f\   V\     be  rinsed  out  two  or  three  times  with  the 

■  I    I  liquid. 

■  II  Having  obtained  the  three  weighings, 
P                  (||          deduct   the  weight  of  the  bottle  from 

each  of  the  others  to  get  the  weights  of 
the  water  and  liquid  respectively.  Divide 
the  latter  by  the  former,  the  result  shows 
the  sp.  g.     As  an  example,  take  the  fol- 
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Lowing,  in  which  a  rather  large  sp.  g.  bottle  was  used  : — 

1.  Weight  of  bottle 39. 299  gram 

2.  Weight  of  bottle  and  water  ....     81.8S4    „ 

3.  Weight  of  bottle  and  paraffin       .        .        •     73- 146    h 

By  subtracting  i  from  2  and  3  the  result  is  as  follows :— 
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tfi.8S4  gnms  73. 146  grams 

39.299      «  39.299      » 

42.585  of  water.  33-847  of  paraffin. 

Divide  the  weight  of  the  paraffin  by  that  of  the  water** 

43-585)  33. 8470  (a  7948 
2g.8o95 


The  sp.  g.  of  the  paraffin  is  0.7948. 

The  sp.  g.  0/ a  fusible  solid  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  at 
a  temperature  some  degrees  above  its  fusing  point. 

T?ie  sp.  g.  o/a  solid  in  powder  or  gravel  sufficienili/  fine  to  pass 
through  the  neck  of  the  bdtle  is  easily  determined.  If  the  bottle 
filled  with  water  weighs  50  grams,  and  there  is  placed  on  the  pan 
alongside  of  it  20  grams  of  a  sand,  the  weight  of  the  two  together 
will  of  course  be  70  grams.  But  if  the  sand  is  put  in  the  bottle, 
it  evidently  displaces  its  own  bulk  of  water ;  and  if,  on  again 
weighing,  the  weight  is  found  to  be  62  instead  of  70  grams,  it  is 
because  the  20  grams  of  sand  has  displaced  8  grams  of  water. 
Bulk  for  bulk,  the  sand  is  2^  times  as  heavy. 

In  practice,  the  weight  of  the  bottle  filled  with  water  will  pro- 
tiably  be  already  known;  if  not,  it  must  be  determined.  A 
certain  quantity,  say  20  grams,  of  the  powdered  substance  is  then 
transferred  carefully  to  the  bottle.  The  bottle  need  not  be  dvy 
inside,  but  its  neck  and  outside  must  be.  In  making  this  trans- 
ference a  careful  worker  will  make  no  loss,  and  the  mode  of  work- 
ing saves  a  little  time.  But  it  is  better  to  weigh  the  dry  flask  ; 
put  into  it  10  to  20  grams  of  the  powder,  and  weigh  again.  The 
increase  in  weight  gives  accurately  the  weight  of  powder  in  the 
bottle.  About  two-thirds  fill  the  bottle  with  distilled  water,  and 
mix  with  the  powder  by  gentle  shaking.  Air  bubbles  will  disen- 
tangle themselves,  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Wash 
back  anything  adhering  to  the  stopper  with  a  jet  of  water,  and  fill 
the  bottle  almost  to  overflowing.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  a  minute 
or  so  j  replace  the  stopper  ;  warm  to  the  required  temperature  ; 
take  off  the  superfluous  moisture ;  wipe  and  weigh.  As  an 
example,  take  the  following : — 

1.  Weight  of  bottle 12.681  gramf 

2.  »       „  bottle  filled  with  water       .        .        37.708     „ 

3.  ,•       H  bottle  with  wolfram    .        .        .        40.821     „ 

4.  M       M  bottle  with  wolfram  and  water  .        61. 199     ^ 
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Subtract  (i)  from  (3)  to  get  the  weight  of  wolfram  taken : 
40.821  grams 
12.681      ,. 


28.140      „ 

add  the  weight  of  the  wolfram  to  the  weight  of  the  bottle  filled 
with  water : 

28.140  grams 

37.708      „ 


65.848      „ 

subtract  (4)  from  this  to  get  the  weight  of  water  displaced : 
65.848  grams 
61.199      „ 

4.649      „ 

Divide  the  weight  of  the  wolfram  by  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  to  get  sp.  g. : 

4.649)28.140(6.053 
27.894 


IfOkA  8oUd  is  soluMe  in  water,  or  ha$  a  iendencf/  to  float,  some 
liquid  other  than  water  is  used.  Paraffin  oil  or  oil  of  turpentine 
will  do.  The  process  is  as  follows : — The  weight  of  the  dry  and 
empty  bottle  having  been  determined,  add  a  siifficiency  of  the  sub- 
stance and  weigh  again  to  find  how  much  has  been  added.  Fill 
up  with  paraffin  oil  and  weigh  again.  Clean  out  the  substance  by 
rinsing  with  paraffiin  ;  fill  up  and  weigh.  Calculate  the  sp.  g.  aa 
if  water  had  been  used,  and  multiply  by  the  sp.  g.  of  the  paraffin. 

For  example : 


I.  Weight  of  bottle 

39.299  grams 

2.         „       t,  bottle  and  nitre 

57.830          M 

3.         „       „   bottle  and  paraflSn     . 

73-146     „ 

4.         „       „  bottle  and  paraffin  and  nitre 

84.665     ., 

5.         „       „  bottle  and  water 

81.884     „ 

First  from  (i),  (3),  and  (5),  calculate  the  sp.  g.  of  the  paraffin 
as  already  shown.  It  will  be  0.7948.  Deduct  (i)  from  (a)  to 
get  the  weight  of  the  nitre  : 

57.830  grams 

39-299      n 

J8.S3I      If 


«d€lihiaio(3): 
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18.531  gramg 
73146      n 
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91.677      „ 
Uid  deduct  (4)  to  find  the  weight  of  the  equal  bulk  of  paraffin  % 
91.677  grama 
84.665      „ 

7.012      „ 
divide  the  weight  of  the  nitre  hj  the  weight  of  the  paraffin  : 
7.012)18.531(2.6427 


The  sp.  g.,  taking  paraffin  as  the  standard  instead  of  water,  is 
9.6427.  Multiply  this  by  the  sp.  g.  of  paraffin,  0.7948,  and  the  re- 
sult is  2.1004  as  the  sp.  g.  of  nitre  compared  with  water. 

Similarly,  a  sp.  g.  compared  with  water  at  say  50*  C.  can  be  con- 
verted into  one  compared  with  water  at  standard  temperature,  by 
multiplying  by  the  sp.  g.  of  water  at  50*  0,  The  following  table 
gives  the  sp.  g.  of  water  at  various  temperatures : — 


CentTgrade. 

Sp.  0, 

DegreM 
CenUgnda. 

8p.O. 

DegreM 
Cciit^riAde. 

8p.0. 

15- 

1. 0000 

0.9997 
0.9991 

20' 

30* 

0.9982 
0.9971 

0.99S7 

40; 
lOO* 

666 

If,  for  example,  a  substance  at  50*  C.  has  a  sp.  g.  of  0.9010  as 
compared  with  water  at  50*  C,  it  will  have  (compared  with  water 
at  4*  0.)  a  sp.  g.  of  0.9010  X  0.9881 ;  or  0.8903.  The  figures  0.8903 
represent  the  sp.  g.  of  the  substance  at  50**  C.  compared  with  water 
at  4*  0.  Except  in  comparing  the  sp.  gravities  of  the  same  sub- 
stance at  different  temperatures,  a  calculation  of  this  kind  serves 
no  useful  purpose. 

In  taking  the  epecifio  gravity  of  a  solid  not  in  powder,  a  lump  of 
it  is  freed  from  loose  particles  and  its  exact  weight  determined. 
By  means  of  a  horse  hieur  with  a  slip  knot  it  is  suspended  to  the 
balance,  and  beneath  it  is  placed,  out  of  contact  with  the  balance 
pan,  a  beaker  of  distilled  water.  The  horse  hair  must  be  long 
enough  to  keep  the  mineral  well  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
so  as  to  allow  the  balance  to  vibrate.  Air  bubbles  are  removed 
by  touching  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  Whilst  the  mineral  is 
suspended  in  water  the  weight  is  again  taken.  It  will  weigh  less 
than  before,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  gives 
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the  weight  of  water  (and  consequently  the  volume)  displaced  by 
the  mineral.  The  weight  in  air  divided  by  the  difference  is  the 
specific  gravity.     Thus 

Weight  Iq  air 3.2170  grams 

Weight  in  water a.  7050     „ 

Difference        ...  .        a  5 120  gram 

3.2170*1-0.5120  equals  6.28,  the  sp.  g. 

The  sp.  g.  of  a  substance  depends  mainly  on  its  composition, 
but  is  sdSected  by  certain  conditions.  The  effect  of  tempera- 
ture has  been  already  considered.  Air  holes  and. empty  spaces 
lessen  the  specific  gravity  of  otherwise  solid  bodies ;  and  metals, 
which  after  fusion  become  imperfect  solids,  have  their  density 
increased  by  hammering  or  rolling.  But  metals  when  free 
from  pores  have  their  density  diminished  when  rolled,  without 
annealing.  The  effects  of  these  conditions  are  slight  when 
compared  with  those  due  to  the  presence  of  impurities. 

For  simple  substances,  or  mixtures  of  only  two  substances, 
a  determination  of  sp.  g.  is  a  sufficient  check  on  the  composition 
for  many  practical  purposes ;  and  with  more  complex  mixtures, 
such  as  slags  and  some  of  the  products  of  dressing  operations  in 
which  the  material  does  not  differ  much  in  its  nature  from  time  to 
time,  such  a  determination  will  yield  information  of  considerable 
value,  and  afford  a  check  upon  the  proper  working  of  a  process. 

When  the  mixing  of  two  substances  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  volume,  the  sp.  g.  of  the  mixture  can  only  be  learnt  by  experi- 
ment. But  when  the  substances  have  no  such  action  on  each 
other  the  resulting  sp.  g.  can  be  calculated.  Some  of  these  calcu- 
lations have  a  practicEd  interest  as  well  as  an  educational  value. 
Students  should  practise  them  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the 
relations  between  weight  and  volume. 

W?ien  sitbstances  are  mixed  hy  volwme^  the  sp.  g.  of  the  mixture 
is  the  mean  of  those  of  its  constituents,  and  may  be  calculated 
in  the  usual  way  for  obtaining  averages,  i  c.c.  of  a  sub- 
stance having  a  sp.  g.  of  i  .4  mixed  with  i  c.c.  of  another  having 
a  sp.  g.  of  i.o  will  yield  2  c.c.  of  a  substance  having  a 
sp.  g.  of  1.2.  If,  however,  we  write  gram  instead  of  c.c.  in 
the  above  statement,  the  resulting  sp.  g.  will  be  1.16.  The 
simplest  plan  is  to  remember  that  the  sp.  g.  is  the  weight  divided 

by  the  volume  (sp.  g.  =  - )  and  the  sp.  g.  of  a  mixture  is  the  sum 

of   the   weights   divided  by  the  sum  of  the  volumes  (sp.  g. » 

^'^^ — %^^ — iV     In  the  above  example  the  sum  of  the  volumes 
v  +  i/  +  v",  &c.  / 
is  2  C.C. ;  the  weights  (got  by  multiplying  each  volume  by  its 
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corresponding  sp.  g.)  are  1.4  gram  and  i  gram.     The  sum  of  the 

2  A. 

weights  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  volumes  is  -^  or  1.2. 

The  sp.  g.  of  a  mixture  of  10  cc  of  a  substance  having  a  sp.  g. 
of  1.2,  with  15  cc.  of  another  having  a  sp.  g.  of  1.5  may  be  thus 
found : — 

12  +  22.5     ,    o 
^  ^       10+15         *^ 
multiply  each  volume  by  its  sp.  g.  to  get  its  weight : 

10  X  1.2=  12  15  X  1.5  =  22.5 

add  these  together  (12  +  22.5  =  34.5)  and  divide  by  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  (10  +  15  =  25)  : 

25)34.5(1-38 

95,  &o. 

The  sp.  g.  will  be  1.38,  provided  the  mixture  is  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  change  of  volume. 

The  same  formula  will  serve  when  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients is  given  by  weight.  A  mixture  of  4  parts  by  weight  of 
galena  (sp.  g,  7.5)  witJh  5  parts  of  blende  (sp.  g.  4)  will  have  a 
sp.  g.  of  5.06  : 

^^        0.53  +  1.25     1.78     ^ 

It  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  calculate  the  volumes  of  the 
galena  and  of  the  blende,  which  is  done  by  dividing  the  weights 
by  the  sp.  gravities:  thus,  4  divided  by  7.5  gives  0.53  and 
5  divided  by  4  gives  1.25. 

The  converse  problem  is  a  little  more  difficult.  Given  the 
sp.  g.  of  a  mixture  and  of  each  of  the  two  ingredients,  the  per- 
centage by  weight  of  the  heavier  ingredient  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  following  rule,  which  is  best  expressed  as  a  formula. 
There  are  three  sp.  gravities  given  ;  if  the  highest  be  written  H, 
the  lowest  L  and  that  of  the  mixture  M,  then  : 

Percentage  of  heavier  mineral  =  — ^ — /TT  ^  T  \ 

Suppose  a  sample  of  tailings  has  a  sp.  g.  of  3.0,  and  is  made 
up  of  quartz  (pp.  g.  2.6)  and  pyrites  (sp.  g.  5.1) :  then  the  per^ 
centage  of  pyrites  is  27  : 

100  X  5. 1  X  (3  -  2.6)  _  5 10  X  0.4  _  204 

3  ;,  (S.I  -  2.6)  3^2.5    "  7.7  "  ^^-^ 

The  same  problem  could  be  solved  with  the  help  of  a  little 
algebra  by  the  rule  already  given,  as  thus :  the  sp.  g.  of  a  miztuie 
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equals  the  sum  of  the  weighit  of  the  constituents  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  volumes.  Then  loo  grams  of  the  tailings  with  x  per 
cent,  of  pyrites  contain  loo-a;  per  cent,  of  quartz.    The  sum  of 

X 

the  weights  is  loo.    The  volume  of  the  pyrites  is   ---  and  of  the 

ICO-<B  ^' 

quartz  — 2 — ' 

Then  we  have  by  the  rule 

(X      100 — x\ 
1326 

^  ^  Sio-2.5» 

and  ass 27.2 
If  the  percentage  (P)  and  sp.  g.  (H)  of  one  constituent  and  the 
sp.  g.  (M)  of  the  mixture  are  known,  the  sp.  g.  of  the  other  con- 
stituent may  be  calculated  by  the  following  formula,  in  which 
X  is  the  required  sp.c. : 

(ioo-P)xMxH 
*"(iooxH)-(Pxm) 
For  example,  '^  tailings''  (sp.  g.  30)  containing  27.2  per  cent, 
of  pyrites  (sp.  g.  5.1)  will  contain  (100-27.2),  72.8  per  cent,  of 
earthy  matter  having  a  mean  sp.  g.  of  x : 

^    (100 -27.2)x  3x5.1 

(l00XS.l)-(27.2X3) 

« 5 —  =  2.0 

428.4 

The  differences  in  sp.  g.  corresponding  to  differences  in  strength 
have  been  carefully  determined  and  tabulated  in  the  case  of  the 
stronger  acids  and  of  many  other  liquids.  Such  tables  are  given 
at  the  end  of  this  book. 

To  CaloulcUe  the  Weight  of  a  Measured  Volume  of  Mineral  or 
Rock. — Multiply  the  cubic  feet  by  62.4  and  then  multiply  by  the 
sp.  g.  of  the  stuff,  the  answer  gives  the  weight  in  pounds.  For 
example,  100  cubic  feet  of  quartz  weighs  100  x  62.4  x  2.6 « 
16,224  lbs.  The  weight  of  any  mass  of  mineral  of  known  extent 
and  sp.  g.  is  ascertained  in  this  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravities  of  some  of  the 
commoner  minerals. 


Baiytes. 

.    4.5 

Blende  . 

.    4.0 

Calcite  . 

.    2.6 

Oassiterite     . 

■At 

Chalybite 

Copper  pyritee 

.    4-3 

Fluop     . 
Galena  . 
Haematite 
Mispiokel 
Pyrites  . 
Qnarti  . 


3.1 
7.5 

11 
15 


PART  II.-THE  METALS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SILVER,    GOLD,   CYANIDES,   PLATINUM, 
MERCIJR7. 

SILVER. 

Silver  is  widely  dififosed,  and  has  been  found  in  most  mining 
districts.  It  occurs  native  in  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  ores  of  the  metal.  It  also  occurs  combined  with 
sulphur  (as  in  argentite),  with  sulphur  and  antimony  (as  in  ste- 
phanite  or  brittle  silver  ore,  and  in  pyrargyrite  or  ruby  silver), 
and  with  copper,  sulphur,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  as  in  polybasite. 
Chloride  of  sQver  occurs  native  as  horn  silver  or  kerargyrite. 
Silver  is  found  in  the  ores  of  other  metals,  such  as  fahlerz,  which 
sometimes  contains  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and 
galena,  which  is  an  important  source  of  it ;  in  fact,  galena  is  never 
found  entirely  free  from  silver.  It  is  present  also  in  greater  or 
lees  quantity  in  the  ores  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Silver  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  add,  forming  silver  nitrate 
It  only  forms  one  family  of  salts,  and  of  these  the  chloride  and 
nitrate  are  of  chief  importance  to  the  assayer.  The  formation  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble 
chloride  to  the  nitric  acid  solution,  serves  for  the  recognition  and 
Reparation  of  silver.  The  precipitated  chloride  is  white  (becom- 
ing violet  on  exposure  to  light),  insoluble  in  nitric  add,  soluble  in 
ammonia,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  concentrated  solutions  of  chlo- 
rides, l^e  best  confirmatory  test  is  made  by  wrapping  the  pre- 
dpitate  in  a  little  sheet  lead,  and  cupelling,  when  the  silver  will 
bo  left  in  the  metallic  state,  and  is  easily  recognized. 

Dry  Assay. — ^This  assay  is  made  up  of  two  parts:  (i)  the 
concentration  of  the  silver  in  a  button  of  lead ;  and  (2)  the 
cupellation  of  the  resulting  aUpy.    The  ooQceniration  of  the 
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button  of  lead  may  be  effected  either  by  scorification  or  by  fusion 
in  a  crucible. 

The  scorification  assay  is  performed  in  a  scorifier,  which  is  a 
shallow  open-mouthed  dish  about  2^  inches  across,  with  a  very 
thick  bottom  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
slag.  A  charge  of  more  than  3  or  5  grams  of  the  ore  cannot  be 
worked  in  one,  and  with  such  small  charges  the  unavoidable 
variations  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  figures  reported.  A  differ- 
ence of  one  milligram  on  the  weight  of  the  button  of  silver  got 
represents  a  difference  of  6  or  10  ounces  per  ton.  With  rich 
ores  such  variation  is  unavoidable  under  any  conditions,  and  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  take  the  mean  of  several  assays.  But  with 
poorer  ores  the  accuracy  of  the  assay,  as  well  as  convenience  in 
working,  is  much  increased  by  working  in  a  crucible  with  larger 
charged. 

In  scorification  the  proportion  of  lead  required  for  scorifying 
I  gram  of  ore  is  in  average  ca<;es  from  10  to  15  grams,  sinking  in 
the  case  of  galena  to  2  grams,  and  rising  with  earthy  and  refrac-  * 
tory  substances  to  from  30  to  40  grams.  But  by  fusing  in  a 
crucible  with  well-selected  fluxes,  a  proportion  of  4  of  flux  to 
I  of  ore  is  generally  sufficient  j  and  not  only  is  the  proportion  of 
added  matter  less,  but  it  is  also  easier  to  manipulate  large  quan- 
tities in  crucibles,  so  that,  although  in  some  cases  the  crucible 
assay  is  more  troublesome  and  less  satisfactory,  yet  with  poor 
and  earthy  ores  it  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them ;  while 
when  properly  worked  it  yields  results  as  accurate  as  scorification 
does.  As  a  general  rule,  if  more  than  5  grams  of  ore  must  be 
taken,  the  crucible  assay  should  be  adopted. 

Scorification  Assay. — ^The  charge  of  ore  is  usually  3  grams, 
sometimes  5  ;  the  lead  varies  from  30  to  70  grams,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  soda,  borax,  or  powdered  glass  added  varies  from  0.3  to  3 
or  4  grams.  It  is  generally  recommended  to  have  the  lead  granu- 
lated,* and  to  mix  the  ore  with  about  half  of  it  in  the  scorifier ; 
then  to  put  on  the  rest  of  the  lead ;  and 
finally  to  sprinkle  the  borax  or  glass  on 
the  top.  It  answers  just  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  lead  in  the  shape  of 
foil,  and  wrap  the  ore  up  in  it ;  and  if 
the  ore  contains  much  sulphur,  the 
Fio.  38.  borax  may  with  advantage  be  added 

(wrapped  in  a  little  tissue  paper)  some 
five  or  ten  minutes  after  the  operation  has  started. 

*  Lead  may  be  granulated  by  heating  it  to  a  little  above  the  melting 
point,  ponring  it  into  a  closed  wooden  box,  and  rapidly  agitating  it  as  it 
folidifies. 
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The  prooeaB  of  sconfication  is  as  follows : — ^A  scorifier  (fig.  38) 
of  convenient  size  having  been  selected  (one  2^  inches  across  is 
most  generally 
useful),  it  is 
dried  at  a  gentle 
heat  for  about  n».  99. 

ten       minutes. 

The  charge  is  then  put  into  it,  and  it  is  introduced,  with  the 
help  of  a  scorifier  tongs  (fig.  39),  into  a  muffle  heated  consider- 
ably above  redness.  The  muffle  is  then  closed,  and  when  the 
metal  has  melted  down,  it  is  opened,  but  the  temperature  is  kept 
up.  A  ring  of  slag  will,  after  a  time,  form  around  the  metal, 
and  when  this  appearance  (known  as  the  eye)  presents  itself,  the 
temperature  may  be  lowered.  When  the  eye  has  disappeared 
— that  is,  when  the  layer  of  slag 
has  quite  closed  in — a  pinch  of 
powdered  culm  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  is  added.  As  soon  as  the 
slag  has  again  become  tranquil,  the 
scorifier  is  taken  out,  and  its  con- 
tents are  poured  into  a  mould  (fig. 
40),  the  slag  is  detached,  and 
saved.  If  the  button  of  metal  weighs  more  than  30  grams, 
its  size  is  reduced  by  another  scorification  in  the  same  scorifier, 
which  should  have  been  replaced  in  the  muffle  immediately  after 
the  contents  had  been  poured  out.  If  the  ore  is  not  a  very  rich 
one,  the  button  of  lead  will  carry  practically  all  the  silver ;  but 
with  rich  ores  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  save  the  slag,  and  subse- 
quently to  melt  it  down  with  the  cupel  on  which  the  lead  has 
been  treated,  so  as  to  recover  the  silver  lost  in  the  slag,  together 
with  that  absorbed  in  the  cupel,  at  one  operation.  Or,  if  the 
cupellation  loss  is  neglected  or  calculated  in  some  other  manner, 
the  slag  or  slags  from  the  scorifier  may  be  powdered  and  mixed 
with  20  grams  of  oxide  of  lead,  5  grams  of  borax,  and  i  gram  of 
charcoal.  This  should  be  melted  down  in  a  small  crucible,  and 
the  resulting  button  of  lead  cupelled. 

If  the  scorification  has  been  unsatisf  actoxy,  the  quantity  of  silver 
obtained  from  the  slag  will  be  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The 
usual  explanation  is  that  with  sulphury  ores  compounds  of  metal- 
lic oxides  and  sulphides  (oxy sulphides)  are  formed,  which  remain 
in  the  slag,  retaining  considerable  quantities  of  the  precious  metaL 
It  is  said  that  under  certain  conditions  such  a  slag  may  contain 
as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  silver.  An  excess  of  lead  and  a  high 
temperature  prevents  the  formation  of  these  oxysulphides.  But 
if  much  silver  is  present  in  the  ore,  the  slag  cannot  be  safely 
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thrown  away,  even  if  sulphur  is  absent,  and  the  process  has  been 
satisfactorily  performed. 

If  the  crust'  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  lead  does  not  • 
clear,  add  a  small  lump  of  borax  and  20  grams  more  lead  ;  then 
close  the  muffle,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  high  as  possible. 
If  the  slag  forms  properly,  but  shows  unfused  or  only  half -fused 
lumps,  even  when  the  scorification  has  proceeded  for  some  time, 
add  more  borax,  and  stir  with  an  iron  rod.  The  slag  adhering  to 
the  rod  must  be  detached  by  hammering,  and  replaced  in  the 
scorifier. 

If  the  ore  consists  largely  of  quartz,  soda  should  be  added 
instead  of  borax ;  or,  if  it  contains  much  copper,  powdered  quartz 
may  be  used.  If  the  scoriiier  at  the  end  of  an  operation  is  more 
than  usually  corroded,  the  borax  should  be  replaced  in  subsequent 
assays  on  similar  ores  by  powdered  glass  or  quartz. 

If  a  fairly  fluid  slag  is  formed  which  does  not  clear  from  the 
metal  and  show  the  eye,  more  lead  and  a  higher  temperature  is 
wanted. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  a  scorification  is  un- 
satisfactory, what  is  wanted  is  more  heat,  more  lead,  or  more  borax. 

It  is  a  safe  plan  when  work  has  to  be  done  on  a  strange  ore,  to 
make  three  or  four  assays  with  varying  quantities  of  lead.  The 
proportion  of  lead  is  right  when  a  further  addition  does  not  yield 
a  higher  result.  Tbe  proper  proportion  having  been  found,  a 
note  of  it  should  be  made  for  future  use. 

POT    ASSAYS. 

The  object  of  the  fusion  in  a  crucible,  like  that  of  scorifica- 
tion, is  to  concentrate  the  silver  in  a  button  of  lead  which 
is  to  be  subsequently  cupelled;  and  to  retain  the  earthy  and 
weuste  matters  in  the  slag.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  quality 
of  the  slag  and  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  lead.  The  slag  when 
fused  should  be  liquid  and  homogeneous,  and  not  too  corrosive  on 
the  crucible.  The  button  of  lead  should  be  soft,  malleable,  and 
free  from  a  coating  of  regulus.*  In  weight  it  should  not  differ 
much  from  the  ore  taken.  With  20  grams  of  ore,  for  example,  a 
button  of  lead  weighing  from  18  to  25  grams  will  be  satisfactory  : 
less  than  this  would  leave  an  undue  proportion  of  silver  in  the 
slag ;  and  more  would  be  unnecessarily  l^ge  for  cupelling,  and 
would  increase  the  loss  in  that  operation. 

With  average  ores,  take  20  grams  of  the  powdered  ore  and  mix 
with  30  grams  of  '*  soda,''  40  grams  of  red-lead  or  litharge,  5  grams 
of  borax,  and  from  2  to  2.5  grams  of  flour,  and  place  in  an  E  cm- 

*  A  rod  of  iron  placed  in  the  cnicible  with  the  assays  will  decompose 
any  reani^iis  that  may  be  formed. 
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cible  (Battersea  round).  Put  these  in  the  furnace  at  a  red  heat, 
cover  the  crucible,  and  gradually  raise  the  temperature  until  the 
whole  charge  has  melted  down  and  is  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion. 
Pour  into  a  mould,  and  replace  the  crucible  in  the  furnace.  Aa 
soon  as  the  lead  is  solid,  detach  the  slag  and  put  it  back  into  the 
crucible ;  and  when  it  is  again  fluid,  charge  on  to  it  with  a  copper 
scoop  a  mixture  of  20  grams  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  i  gram  of  char- 
coal :  when  fusion  has  again  become  tranquil,  pour  and  detach  the 
button  of  lead.  The  lead  buttons  should  be  hammered  into  discs 
with  rounded  edges,  and  be  freed  from  slag ;  if  too  big  for  a  cupel 
thej  may  be  sconfied  together  in  a  small  scorifler,  but  it  is  better 
to  cupel  them  separately. 

Ores  containing  Metallic  Oxides. — Peroxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  copper  interfere  by  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
charooal  or  flour,  and  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  lead  button. 
Peroxide  of  iron  will  reduce  the  weight  of  lead  by  a  little  more  than 
its  own  weight ;  and  peroxide  of  manganese  has  about  twice  this 
effect.  When  these  oxides  are  present  an  additional  quantity  of 
flour  must  be  used,  and  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  re- 
oxidation  of  the  slag  by  the  furnace  gases.  This  may  best  be  pre- 
vented by  using  a  layer  of  common  salt  as  a  cover  to  the  charge. 
When  the  ores  contain  a  good  deal  of  quartz  or  stony  matter,  the 
fluxes  just  given  (for  average  ores)  will  do ;  but  the  proportion  of 
soda  should  be  diminished,  and  that  of  the  borax,  oxide  of  lead,  and 
flour  increased  as  the  quantity  of  metallic  oxides  become  greater. 
If  the  ore  contains  practically  no  quartz,  the  soda  may  be  altogether 
omitted,  and  some  glass  or  powdered  quartz  added.  The  following 
charge  may  be  taken  as  an  example :  weigh  up  20  grams  of  the 
powdered  ore,  15  grams  each  of  ''  soda"  and  borax,  60  grams  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  5  grams  of  flour.  Mix  and  place  them  in  an  E 
crucible,  and  cover  with  a  layer  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
of  common  salt.  Place  in  the  furnace  as  before.  The  salt  will 
give  off  a  considerable  amount  of  fume,  which  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conceal  the  state  of  the  charge :  when  the  crucible  has  been 
in  the  furnace  for  about  25  minutes  remove  it  and  pour  out  the 
contents  immediately.  With  ores  that  produce  a  thick  slag  the 
addition  of  5  grams  of  fluor  spar  will  be  an  advantage.  It  may 
happen  that  with  an  unknown  ore  the  first  assay  will  be  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory :  but  from  it  the  necessity  for  adding  more  or 
less  flour  will  be  leamt,  and  a  second  assay,  with  the  necessaiy 
modification  of  the  charge,  should  give  a  good  result. 

Ores  containing  much  Sulphides. — Ores  of  this  class  may 
be  easily  recognized,  either  by  the  appearance  of  the  minerals  they 
contain  or  by  the  odour  of  sulphurous  oxide  (SO,)  which  they 
evolve  when  roasted  on  a  spatula.    The  sulphides  most  commonly 
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pi'esent,  in  addition  to  the  sulphurized  minerals  of  silvery  are 
pyrites,  galena,  blende,  and  mispickel.  When  they  are  present  in 
only  a  moderate  amount,  their  effect  is  simply  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  button  of  lead ;  and  this  is  easUy  counteracted  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  flour,  or  by  omitting  it.  When  in  larger 
amounts,  they  not  only  yield  large  buttons,  but  also  render  the 
metal  sulphury,  sometimes  even  giving  a  button  of  regulus  instead 
of  lead.  This  last  evil  may  be  remedied  (i)  by  putting  in  a  rod  of 
iron  as  soon  as  the  charge  has  fused,  or  (2)  it  may  be  counteracted 
by  a  proper  addition  of  nitre,  or  (3)  when  the  sulphides  present 
are  only  those  of  iron  or  copper  the  sulphur  may  be  removed  by 
calcining,  and  the  ore  converted  into  one  of  the  class  containing 
metallic  oxides.  The  calcination  is  effected  as  follows  : — Weigh  up 
20  grams  of  the  powdered  ore  and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed 
crucible  sufficiently  large  to  perform  the  subsequent  melting  down 
in.  The  roasting  must  be  done  at  a  gentle  heat  at  first,  so  as  to 
avoid  clotting :  the  mouth  of  the  crucible  should  project  consider- 
ably above  the  coke,  and  should  slope  forward  towards  the  worker. 
The  charge  must  be  occasionally  stirred  with  the  stirrer  (fig.  10) 
80  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible.  The  stirrer  should  not 
be  removed  till  the  calcination  is  finished.  The  temperature 
should  be  raised  at  the  end  to  a  good  red  heat ;  and  (to  ensure  the 
decomposition  of  any  sulphate  that  may  be  formed)  the  roasted 
ore  should  be  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  a  pinch  of  anthracite^ 
and  again  calcined.  It  is  then  mixed  with  fluxes  as  described,  and 
fused  in  the  same  crucible. 

The  calcination  of  an  ore  is  a  work  occupying  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  better  to  take  advantage  of  the 
desulphurizing  power  of  red  lead  or  nitre.  Bed  lead  by  itself 
will  do,  but  a  large  quantity  of  it  will  be  required ;  i  part  of  a 
metallic  sulphide  needs  from  20  to  50  parts  of  red  lead  to  yield  a 
button  free  from  sulphur ;  whereas  at  most  from  2  to  2^  parts  of 
nitre  are  sufficient.  There  is  sometimes  an  advantage  in  having 
a  considerable  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  slag,  but  where  there  is 
no  such  reason,  2  parts  of  red  lead  to  i  of  ore  is  enough.  A  charge 
which  will  do  for  most  sulphides  is  the  following :  20  grams  of 
ore,  40  to  100  grames  of  red  lead,  20  grams  of  *^  soda,"  5  of  borax, 
and  sufficient  nitre  (or  perhaps  flour)  to  give  a  button  of  about 
25  grams  of  lead.  How  much  this  must  be  (if  not  already  known) 
may  be  approximately  determined  by  fusing  3  grams  of  the  ore 
and  3  grams  of  ''soda''  in  a  small  crucible  (C)  with  50  grams  of 
litharge  (not  red  lead)  under  a  cover  of  salt,  and  weighing  the  re- 
sulting button  of  lead.  Subtract  3  from  the  weight  of  lead  obtained, 
and  the  difference  multiplied  by  1.3  will  give  the  quantity  in 
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grams  of  nitre  required.     If  the  button  of  lead  weighs  less  than 

3  grams  flour  must  be  added.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory  repeat 
the  assay,  adding  an  extra  gram  of  nitre  for  each  4  grams  of  lead 
in  excess  of  that  required,  or  i  gram  of  flour  for  a  12-gram 
deficiency. 

In  the  method  in  which  iron  is  used  as  a  de-sulphurising  agent, 
only  as  much  oxide  of  lead  should  be  added  as  will  give  a  button 
of  lead  of  the  required  size.  Rather  a  large  button  of  lead  should 
be  got,  and  the  slag  should  be  strongly  alkaline ;  if  the  ore  does 
not  already  carry  a  large  amount  of  sulphur  some  should  be  added. 
The  fusion  should  be  performed  at  a  low  temperature  (similar  to 
that  for  a  galena  assay),  and  should  be  continued  for  some 
time  after  it  has  become  tranquil.  Take  20  grams  of  the  ore, 
40  grams  of  "soda,"  40  grams  of  oxide  of  1^,  and  5  or  10 
grams  of  borax ;  place  this  mixture  in  a  crucible  (with  a  rod  of 
iron,  as  in  the  galena  assay),  cover,  and  fuse  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Take  out  the  rod,  washing  it  in  the  slag,  and,  in  a  minute 
or  two,  pour.     Clean  and  cupel  the  button  of  lead. 

(General  Remarks  on  the  Fusion. — Other  things  being  equal, 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  the  slag  the  better,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  metal.  The  presence  of  peroxides  of  the 
heavy  metals  is  prejudicial,  since  they  tend  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  silver  retained  in  the  8la|^.  It  may  be  given  as  a  general  rule 
that  when  iron,  copper,  manganese,  <&c.,  are  present,  there  is  a  more 
than  ordinary  need  for  cleaning  the  slags,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  these  metals  in  the  state  of  lower  oxide. 

In  selecting  the  fluxes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  soda  is 
the  best  for  quartz,  and  borax  for  lime  and  metallic  oxides.  And 
that  with  ores  almost  free  from  gangue  some  quartz  or  glass 
should  be  added  to  protect  the  crucible.  Two  parts  of  soda  are 
enough  to  flux  i  part  of  quartz  ;  whilst  of  borax,  or  oxide  of  lead, 

4  parts  are  barely  sufficient.  Oxide  of  lead  has  the  advantage  of 
bcong  heavy  and  so  does  not  occupy  much  space  in  the  crucible ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  melting  down  be  performed  too  quickly, 
or  if  oxide  of  lead  only  is  used,  this  high  specific  gravity  is  a  dis- 
advantage, for  the  lighter  earthy  matter  floats  as  a  pasty  mass  on 
the  more  fluid  oxide  of  lead,  and  thus  escapes  its  action. 

When  metallic  sulphides  are  present  in  the  ore,  an  excess  of 
oxide  of  lead  helps  to  keep  the  sulphur  out  of  the  button  of  metal. 
In  addition  to  the  oxide  of  lead  required  as  a  flux,  some  will  be 
required  to  provide  the  lead  in  which  the  silver  is  to  be  collected. 
'Oxide  of  lead,  mixed  with  charcoal  or  floui',  yields,  when  heated, 
a  multitude  of  minute  buttons  of  metal  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  mass  of  the  charge ;  as  the  charge  melts  down  these 
run  together  and  fall  to  the  bottom ;  this  shower  of  lead  collects 
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the  silver  more  easily  than  a  single  button  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  could  do.  Only  that  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  which 
remains  in  the  slag  can  be  considered  as  a  flux ;  very  often  the 
first  indication  of  an  excessive  reduction  of  lead  is  the  pastiness 
of  the  slag  rendered  thick  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
which  would  have  kept  it  fluid.  If,  in  an  assay,  it  is  found  that 
5  parts  of  flux  are  not  sufficient  for  i  part  of  ore,  the  remedy  lies 
in  using  a  diflerent  flux  rather  than  in  taking  a  larger  quantiiy. 

On  t^  Eeducing  Effect  of  CharcocUy  Flour ^  cmd  Tarkyr, — ^The 
weight  to  be  got  from  a  given  charge  will  depend  (provided  sufli- 
cient  oxide  of  lead  is  present)  upon  the  proportion  of  the  reducing 
agents  in  it.  We  have  thought  it  well  to  illustrate  this  part  of 
the  subject  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  the  learner  will  do 
well  to  practise  for  himself  before  proceeding  to  the  assay  of 
actual  ores.  Take  80  grams  of  litharge  and  20  grams  of  a  mixture 
of  borax  and  soda.  Fuse  three  lots  (i)  with  1.5  gram  of  charcoal, 
(2)  with  3  grams  of  flour,  and  (3)  with  7.5  grams  of  tartar. 
Weigh  the  buttons  of  lead  obtained,  and  divide  each  by  the  weight 
of  reducing  agent  used.  The  results  will  difler  somewhat  with 
the  diyness  and  quality  of  the  flour,  etc.,  used ;  in  one  series  of 
experiments  they  were  as  follows  : — 

Gtciii.  Grams.  Gram.  Grama. 

1.5    charcoal  gave    34.0  lead  •*•    i    charcoal  =   22.6    lead. 

3.0    flour  „       33.5      „  .•,    I    flour  =11.2      „ 

7.5    tartar        „       38.0      „  ••.    i    tartar  =      5.0      „ 

The  use  of  flour  as  a  reducing  agent  has  many  advantages,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  i  gram  offlowr  reduces  ahovi  1 1  grama 
of  lead ;  and  that  charcoal  has  twice,  and  tartar  one-half,  this 
reducing  eflect. 

Ofh  the  Reducing  Effect  ofCha/rooal,  d^o.,  on  Red  Lead, — It  is  often 
easier  to  obtain  rdd  lead  of  good  quality  than  it  is  litharge,  and 
by  a  large  number  of  assayers  red  lead  is  the  form  of  oxide  of 
lead  always  used.  Bed  lead,  however,  contains  an  excess  of 
oxygen  which  will  use  up  some  of  the  reducing  agent  before  lead 
separates  out.  On  making  a  series  of  experiments  (similar  to  the 
last,  but  using  80  grams  of  red  lead  instead  of  the  litharge)  the 
results  were,  with  the  same  quantities  of  the  reducing  agents : — 

With  charcoal,  18  grams  of  lead. 
„     flour,        18      „        H 
„     tartar,     22      „        « 

Comparing  these  with  the  results  with  litharge,  in  the  previous 
cable  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  quantity  of  reducing  agent  has 
in  each  case  brought  down  16  grams  less  of  lead,  so  that  a  larger 
amount  of  the  reducinic  agent  must  be  added  to  get  a  button  of 
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the  same  weight  as  that  obtained  with  litharge.  To  get  a  button 
of  a  desired  weight,  say  22  grams,  we  must  add  reducing  agent 
sufficient  to  throw  down  22  +  16  or  38  grams  of  lead,  which  would 
require  3.4  grams  of  flour.  If  this  amount  of  flour  is  fused 
with  80  grams  of  red  lead,  a  button  of  lead  weighing  22  grams 
will  be  formed,  the  other  16  grams  being  kept  up  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  red  lead. 

If  the  quantity  of  red  lead  diflers  from  80  grams,  this  rule  znust 
be  modified.  With  40  grams  of  red  lead,  for  example,  we  should 
add  an  excess  of  reducing  agent  sufficient  to  throw  down  8  grams 
of  lead  instead  of  16.  Similarly,  with  160  grams  of  red  lead,  we 
should  add  enough  to  throw  down  32  grams. 

The  following  rule  will  enable  one  to  calculate  the  weight  of 
flour  required  to  produce  a  button  of  lead  of  any  desired  weight 
from  any  given  quantity  of  red  lead.  Each  5  grams  of  red  lead 
present  diminishes  the  weight  of  the  lead  by  i  gium.  If  then 
we  divide  the  weight  of  red  lead  in  a  chcvrge  by  S^and  add  this  to 
the  weight  of  lead  required^  the  sum  divided  by  11  wiU  give  the 
weight  of  flour  which  must  be  added.  Using  80  grams  of  red  lead 
and  wanting  a  button  of  20  grams,  we  should  add  3.3  grams  of 
flour. 

80  -I-  5  =  16;  16  +  20  s  36;  36  -I-  II  =  3.3  nearly. 

The  following  are  some  results  obtained  which  will  illustrate 
the  rule : — 

Bed  Lead  used.  Floor  tued.  Lead  got 

40  grams  •••  3  giaiiiB  •••  25.0  graziui 

100     „  ^.  3     f»  •••  13- 5     .. 

80     „  ...  4     „  •••  30.0     „ 

80     „  •••  5     „  ...  40.0     „ 

On  the  Reducing  Effect  of  Metallic  Sulphides,  and  the  Oountet' 
acting  Effect  of  Nitre. — The  sulphides  found  in  ores  will  reduce 
a  button  of  \&bA  from  oxide  of  lead  just  as  flour  does;  and,  as 
charcoal,  flour  and  tartar  difler  in  their  reducing  power,  so  equal 
weights  of  the  different  mineral  sulphides  throw  down  different 
weights  of  lead. 

One  gram  of  iron  pyrites  yields  about  1 1  grams  of  lead.  One 
gram  of  copper  pyrites,  blende,  fahlerz,  or  mispickel,  yields  7  or 
8  ^rams  of  lead,  whilst  i  gram  of  antimonite  will  give  6,  and 
I  gram  of  galena  only  a  little  over  3  grams.  It  is  evident  that  if 
an  ore  carries  much  of  these  sulphides,  the  quantity  of  lead  re- 
duced will  be  very  much  larger  than  that  required  for  an  assay. 
To  counteract  this  effect  nitre  is  added ;  i  gram  is  added  for  eacft 
4  grams  of  lead  in  excess  of  that  required.  For  example  :  with  a 
20-gram  charge  of  an  ore  containing  50  per  cent,  of  pyrites,  if  no 
nitre  were  added,  no  grams  of  lead  would  be  got;  or,  if  there 
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was  not  sufficient  oxide  of  lead  to  yield  this  quantity  of  metal,  the 
bulGon  would  be  sulphury.  To  reduce  the  weight  of  the  button 
by  80  grammes,  we  bhoulJ  add  20  grams  of  nitre,  if  litharge  were 
used;  or  if  red  lead  were  used,  we  should  add  16  grams  of  nitre, 
dnee  the  oxidizing  effect  of  20  grama  of  red  lead  ia  equivalent  to  that 
of  I  of  nitre f  and  since  80  grams  of  red  lead  are  generaUy  used  in  a 
charge.  Two  assays  of  an  ore  of  this  kind  with  these  quantities 
of  nitre  gave  26.0  grams  of  lead  with  litharge,  and  22.5  grains 
with  red  lead. 

It  is  best  to  use  in  these  assays  80  grams  of  red  lead,  20  of  soda, 
and  5  of  borax,  with  20  grams  of  the  ore.  If  the  lead  got  by  the 
preliminaiy  fusion  in  a  small  crucible  with  litharge  (described 
under  **  ores  containing  much  evlphidea  ")  is  known,  the  following 
table  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  nitre,  or  flour,  to  be  added  with 
this  charge : — 


Letd  got  in  Preliminary  Fusion 

Floor  to  be  added 

Nitre  to  be  added 

wlthagrMMofOre. 

totheAjMj. 

totheAMi^. 

0.0  gram 

3.3  grams 

none 

3.ogiami 
6.0     M 

1.3  gram 

— 

none 

4.ogmus 

9.0     n 

— 

9^t)     „ 

12.0     » 

— 

14.0     „ 

15.0      n 

— 

19.0     H 

18.0         M 

— 

24.0     n 

3I.O      H 

•■ 

29.0     „ 

If  litharge  is  used  in  the  assay  instead  of  red  lead  4  grams  more 
nitre,  or  1.5  gram  less  flour  must  be  used.  When  more  than  a 
few  grams  of  nitre  are  added  to  a  charge  the  proportion  of  ''soda** 
and  borax  should  be  increased,  because  one  of  the  products  of  the 
reaction  of  nitre  upon  sulphides  in  the  presence  of  soda  is  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  because  the  *'  soda  "  thus  used  up  no  longer  serves  as 
a  flux ;  more  borax  should  be  added,  as  it  is  the  best  flux  for  the 
metallic  oxides  which  are  formed  in  the  process.  If  in  an  assay 
too  large  a  button  of  lead  is  got,  even  after  this  calculation  has 
been  made,  and  the  assay  is  repeated,  add  i  gram  more  nitre  for 
each  4  grams  of  lead  in  excess.  Sometimes  the  assay  appears 
tranquil  before  the  nitre  has  produced  its  full  eflect;  in  such  cases 
it  b  well  to  seize  the  crucible  with  the  tongs  and  mix  its  fused  con- 
tents by  rotating  them ;  if  this  causes  an  effervescence,  the  crucible 
should  be  replaced  in  the  fire  and  the  fusion  continued.  The  fol- 
lowing experiments  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  above 
rules  may  be  relied  on.  In  all  of  them  the  standard  flux  was 
iMed>  viz. : — 80  grams  of  red  lead,  20  of  soda,  and  5  of  borax. 
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Quarts. 
Kitre  . 
Lead  got 


5        5        5 

—  20         — 


42.5      36.0 


J. 


5  2.5     5'  10  15  ao 

20  17.5  15  10  5 

5  —      4  16  28.5  41 

o    19.0  1 1.5  22.5  22.5  26.5  27.5 


Copper  Pyrites 
Qoartz . 
Nitre    . 
Lead  got     • 


.8888 
.    —       12       —       12 

.    47.5    34.0    33.0    26.< 


AniimimiU 
Quarts. 

Nitre    . 
Lead  got 


8  8  8  8 

—  12  —  12 

—  —  4  4 
29.0  26.0  13-0  13.0 


OcHena 
Quarts. 
Nitre  . 
Lead  got 


10 

10 

ID 

ID 

15 

ao 

— 

15 

— 

'5 

5 

— 

17.0 

19.0 

io 

L 

.i\ 

■i, 

A  similar  set  of  experiments,  with  80  grams  of  litbtrge  instead 
of  80  grams  of  red  lead,  gave : — 


Pyriies, 

Quartz .  • 

Nitre   .  • 

Lead  got  • 

Copper  Pyritet 
Quarts . 
Nitre   . 
Lead  got      . 

Blende. 
Quarts.        • 
Nitre    . 
Lead  got      • 


AntimomU  . 

Quartz.  • 
Nitre    . 

Lead  got  • 

Oalena  • 

Quartz .  • 

Nitre    .  • 

I  got  . 


4  4         4         4  7        10 

—  15  —  15  13        10 

—  —         5         5  12.5    20 
46.5  40.5  25.5  24.5  27.0    26lS 

5  5        5         5 

—  15  —  15 

—  —        5         5 
44-5  32-5  23.?  25.0 

5        5        5        5  10 

—  15        -  15  10 
""  T        ^^        5  15^ 
41.5  38.5  21.5  22.5  21.6 


5  3  5  5  10 

—  15  —  15  10 

—  —        5  5  10 
31.0  32.5  11.5  12.5  i8.y 


10  10  10  10  15  10 

-  15  -  ,1;  5  — 

-  -  5  S  7.5  If 
33-5  33.5  130  i^o  19.5  22.7 
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The  variation  in  some  of  these  experiments,  in  which  we  might 
have  expected  similar  resulf^  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sulphur, 
and  in  some  cases  the  metals,  are  capahle  of  two  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion. For  example :  theoretically  i  gram  of  iron  pyrites  (FeS,) 
would  yield  8.6  grams  of  lead  if  the  sulphur  were  oxidised  to  sul- 
phurous oxide  (SO,),  and  the  iron  to  ferrous  oxide  (FeO) ;  whilst 
if  the  sulphur  were  oxidised  to  sulphate  (SO,),  and  the  iron  to 
ferric  oxide,  12.9  grams  of  lead  will  be  thrown  down.  Similarly 
the  yield  with  copper  pyrites  would  be  7.5  or  11.6 ;  with  blende, 
6.4  or  8.5  ;  with  antimonite,  5.5  or  8  ;  and  with  galena,  2.6  or 
3.4.  As  regards  the  metals,  the  lower  oxide  will  always  be  formed 
if  the  assay  is  carried  out  properly  (fused  under  a  cover,  and  with 
a  sufficiency  of  reducing  agent).  But  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
oxidised  completely  will  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  assay. 
With  a  slag  containiug  much  soda  the  tendency  will  be  to  form 
sulphate,  and,  in  consequence,  a  big  reduction  of  lead  ;  whilst  with 
an  acid  slag  containing  much  quaHz  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
sulphur  to  go  off  as  sulphurous  oxide  (SO,).  In  a  fusion  with 
litharge  alone  all  the  sulphur  will  be  liberated  as  the  lower  oxide, 
whilst  with  much  soda  it  will  be  wholly  converted  into  sulphate. 
For  example :  3  grams  of  an  ore  containing  a  good  deal  of  pyrites 
and  a  little  galena,  gave,  when  fused  with  litharge,  16.5  grams  of 
lead.  A  similar  charge,  containing  in  addition  20.0  grams  of  soda, 
gave  22.5  grams  of  l^td. 

It  wiU  be  noted  from  the  experiments  that  i  gram  of  nitre  kept 
up  on  the  average  4  grams  of  lead  ;  the  range  being  from  3.2  with 
add  slags  to  5.3  with  very  basic  ones.  These  facts  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  apparently  irregular  results  got  in  practice. 

CUPELLATION. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — The  cupels,  which  should  have  been 
made  some  time  before  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  are  first  cleaned 
by  gentle  rubbing  with  the  finger  and  blowing  off  the  loose  dust ; 
and  then  placed  in  a  hot  muffle  and  heated  to  redness  for  from  5 
to  10  minutes  before  the  alloy  to  be  cupelled  is  placed  on  them. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  sufficiently  obvious :  the  sudden  evolution 
of  much  steam  will  blow  a  cupel  to  pieces ;  and,  if  the  whole  of 
the  water  has  not  been  removed  before  the  cupel  is  filled  with 
molten  lead,  the  escaping  steam  will  bubble  through,  and  scatter 
about  particles  of  the  metal.  If  some  particles  of  unburnt  carbon 
remain  in  the  bone  ash,  a  similar  result  will  be  produced  by  the 
escape  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  as  soon  as  the  fused  litharge 
comes  in  contact  with  them.  The  cupels  having  been  prepared 
are  arranged  in  a  definite  order  in  the  muffle,  and  the  assay  but 
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tons  aro  arrangfed  in  a  corresponding  order  on  flome  suitable  tra) 
(cupel  tray,  tig.  41);  the  heat  of  the  muffle  being  at  bright  redness. 
Then  witli  the  help  of  the  tongs  (fig.  42) 

the  assay  buttons  should  be  placed  each  ^   W  W 

in  its  proper  cupel ;  a  note  having  been  ^|2][r_^.'\^'^h|^^ 
previously  made  of  the  position  it  is  to  ^  --^ 

occupy,  and  the  door  of  the  muffle  closed.  Fio.  41. 

Tins  part  of  the  work  should  be  done 
prom[>tly,  so  as  not  to  unduly  cool  the  muffle  :  the  start  requires 
a  fairly  high  temperature,  and  is  a  critical  part  of  the  process.     A 
black       crust 

forms  at  once   ^  ^F^—ggg;  inh 

on    the    stir-  ^^^ 

face    of     the  *  ^^ 

lead ;  but  this  ought  soon  to  fuse  and  flow  in  greasy  drops  from 
off  the  face  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  leave  the  latter  fluid  with  a 
well-defined  outline,  and  much  brighter  than  the  cupel.  If  this 
clearing  does  not  take  place,  the  buttons  are  said  to  be  frozen  ;  in 
which  case  the  temperature  must  be  raised,  some  pieces  of  char- 
coal put  in  the  muffle,  and  the  door  dosed.  If  they  sttll  do  not 
clear,  the  heat  must  have  been  much  too  low,  and  it  is  best  to 
reject  them  and  repeat  the  assays. 

When  the  buttons  have  cleared  it  is  well  to  check  the  draught 
of  the  furnace,  and  to  partly  open  the  door  of  the  muffle^ 
so  as  to  work  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  is  compatible  with 
the  continuation  of  the  process.*  Too  low  a  temperature  is  indi- 
cated by  the  freezing  of  the  buttons  and  the  consequent  spoiling 
of  the  assays.  Experience  soon  enables  one  to  judge  when  the 
heat  is  getting  too  low.  A  commoner  error  is  to  have  the  heat 
too  high :  it  should  be  remembered  that  that  which  was  high 
enough  to  clear  the  buttons  at  starting  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  the  process  going.  At  the  finish  a  higher  temperature  is 
again  required  :  therefore  the  door  of  the  muffle  should  be  closed 
and  the  furnace  urged.  The  finish  is  easily  recognised.  The 
drops  of  litharge  which  in  the  earlier  stages  flow  steadily  from 
the  surface  of  the  alloy,  thin  off  later  to  a  luminous  film.  At 
the  end  this  film  appears  in  commotion,  then  presents  a  brilliant 
play  of  colours,  and,  with  a  sudden  extinction,  the  operation  is 
finished.  The  metal  again  glows  for  an  instant  whilst  becoming 
solid. 

If  the  button  is  a  small  one  the  cupel  is  withdrawn  at  once 
and  placed  on  that  square  of  the  cupel  tray  which  '-rrresponds  to 

*  With  buttons  poor  in  silver  the  lowering  of  the  tflMperatnie  at  this 
stage  is  not  a  matter  of  importance. 
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the  position  it  occupied  in  the  muffle.    If,  however,  it  fa  faii*ly 
large  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  spirting. 

Molten  silver  dissolves  oxygen  from  the  air  and  given  it  off  on 
solidifying;  the  escape  of  the  gas  on  sudden  coolmg  is  violent 
and,  by  throwing  off  particles  of  the  metal,  may  cause  loss.  This 
is  called  "vegetation"  or  "spirting."  The  silver  is  apparently 
solid  when  spirting  takes  place  ;  the  crust  breaks  suddenly  and 
some  of  the  metal  is  foroea  out.  The  evil  is  best  guarded  against 
by  slow  cooling  and  avoiding  draughts.  With  large  buttons  of 
silver  precautions  should  never  be  omitted.  One  plan  is  to  allow 
the  cupels  to  cool  in  the  muffle  itself,  the  mouth  being  closed 
with  hot  charcoal.  Another  is  to  cover  the  cupel  with  another 
cupel  previously  heated  to  redness ;  in  this  case  the  silver  cools 
between  two  hot  cupels,  and,  of  course,  cools  slowly.  A  third 
plan  is  to  withdraw  the  cupel  to  the  door  of  the  muffle,  holding 
it  until  it  begins  to  get  solid  and  then  immediately  to  put  it 
back  into  the  hotter  part  of  the  muffle. 

Silver  remains  after  cupellation  in  flattened  elliptical  buttons, 
adhering  but  only  slightly  to  the  cupel.  Its  upper  surface 
should  show  faint  markings  as  if  it  were  crystalline.  The  pre- 
sence of  platinum  renders  it  still  more  crystalline,  but  removes 
the  characteristic  lustre  and  renders  the  metal  dull  and  grey. 
Copper,  if  not  completely  removed,  has  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  appearance  of  the  button :  the  metal  is  spread  out,  damping, 
as  it  were,  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  cupel,  which  latter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metal  is  almost  blade  with  oxide  of  copper. 
Sometimes  the  silver  button  is  globular,  or  even  more  sharply 
rounded  on  its  under  than  on  its  upper  surface;  it  is  said^that 
this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lead.  Gold  may  be  present  even  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  without  showing  any  yellow  colour. 

The  appearance  of  the  cupel  affords  some  useful  information. 
The  presence  of  cracks  evidently  due  to  shrinkage  indicates  a 
badly  made  cupel.  If,  however,  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  unfolding  of  the  cupel,  the  margin  losing  its  distinct- 
ness, it  is  because  of  the  presence  of  antimony.  When  lead  is 
the  only  easily  oxidisable  metal  present,  the  stained  portion  of 
cupel  is  yellow  when  cold.  A  greenish  tint  may  be  due  to  small 
quantities  of  copper  or,  perhaps,  nickel,  cobalt,  or  platinum. 
Larger  quantities  of  copper  give  a  greenish  grey  or  almost  black 
colour.  A  dark  green  and  corroded  cupel  may  be  due  to  iron. 
Kings  of  pale-coloured  scoria  may  be  due  to  tin,  zinc,  antimony, 
or  arsenic.  When  the  cupel  shows  signs  of  the  presence  of  these 
metals  in  objectionable  quantity,  it  is  well  to  repeat  the  assay 
and  scorify  so  as  to  remove  them  before  cupellation. 

The  button  should  be  detached  from  the  cold  cupel  by  seizing 
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with  a  pair  of  pliers :  the  under  surface  should  be  distorted  by 
squeezing  or  hsuDimering  the  button  so  as  to  loosen  the  adhering 
bone  aah.  The  cleaning  is  eaalj  completed  by  rubbing  with  a 
clean  hard  brush.  After  cleaning  the  buttons  are  best  put  on  a 
traj  of  marked  watch-glasses,  and  then  taken  to  the  balance  and 
weighed.  The  weight  of  i^ver  got  needs  a  small  correction; 
(i)  by  deducting  for  the  amount  of  silver  introduced  by  the 
lesid  or  oxide  of  lead  used  in  the  assay ;  *  and  (2)  by  adding  for 
the  cupellation  loss. 

I1OB8  in  Oapellation. — During  the  whole  process  of  cupelling 
a  silver  lead  alloy  a  more  or  less  abundant  fume  may  be  observed 
rising  from  the  cupel.  This  furnishes  an  evident  loss  of  lead  and 
a  possible  loss  of  silver ;  for  although  silver  at  the  temperature  of 
cupellation  gives  off  no  appreciable  vapour,  it  is  known  that  such 
fume  form^  on  a  large  scale  contains  silver.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  oelieve  that  the  small  amount  of  lead  vapourised 
carries  with  it  a  weighable  amount  of  silver.  That  it  does  not 
do  so  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
button  of  silver  equal  in  weight  to  the  silver  lost  in  cupelling 
may  be  got  by  smelting  the  cupel  and  cupelling  the  resulting 
button  of  lead.  The  loss  of  silver  by  volatilisation  is  altogether 
inconsiderable,  unless  the  temperature  at  which  the  operation  is 
performed  is  much  too  high. 

Another  possible  source  of  loss  is  the  infiltration  of  small 
particles  of  alloy  into  the  cupel.  The  cupel  is  necessarily  porous, 
and  particles  of  metal  may  perhaps  drain  into  it,  more  especially 
if  the  bone  ash  is  not  in  fine  powder ;  but  if  this  is  the  main 
source  of  loss  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  in  cupelling  equal  weights  of 
silver  and  gold,  the  loss  is  not  equal  in  each  case.  It  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  mere  filtration  of  the  fused  alloy  will  effect 
such  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals  as  that  which 
actually  occurs.  For  example :  a  cupel  on  which  an  alloy  con- 
sisting of  0.80  gram  of  silver,  0.47  gram  of  gold,  and  25  grams  of 
lead  had  been  cupelled,  was  found  to  contain  7^  milb'grams  of 
silver,  and  rather  less  than  half  a  milligram  of  gold.  Assuming, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  gold  present  had  filtered  into 
the  cupel  in  the  form  of  small  drops  of  idloy,  it  would  have  been 
accompanied  by  less  than  a  milligram  of  silver,  and  the  presence 
of  the  extra  6  or  7  milligrams  of  silver  must  have  been  due  to  a 
different  cause.  There  can,  thus,  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause 
of  the  greater  port  of  the  ^*  cupellation  loss  "  is  a  chemical  one  and 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  a  mechanical  contrivance.f     In  cupel- 

*  100  grams  of  the  lead,  or  of  its  oxide,  will  contain  from  1.5  to  3.5 


t  Still  the  precantioDs  of  having  cnpels  well  made  from  boDe  ash  in  fina 
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lation,  then,  there  is  a  loss,  apart  from  imperfect  working,  in- 
herent in  the  process  itself ;  and  as  the  amount  of  this  loss  varies 
under  different  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  study  it  somewhat 
in  detail. 

The  following  experiments  are  taken  without  selection  from 
the  work  of  one  student.  Three  experiments  were  made  for  each 
determination,  and  the  mean  result  is  given.  By  ''range"  is 
meant  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  result  and 
the  percentage  loss  is  calculated  on  the  silver  present.  The  silver 
added  in  the  lead  used  has  been  deducted. 

Effect  of  Varying  Lead. — In  each  experiment  0.4  gram  of 
silver  was  taken  and  cupelled  with  the  lead.  The  silver  loss  and 
**  range  **  are  expressed  in  milligrams. 


Lead  Uied. 

Silver  Lost. 

Range. 

Percentage  LoM. 

Gr«m». 

10 

6.5 

I.O 

1.62 

20 

7.0 

I.O 

I.7S 

40 

12.0 

'5 

300 

60 

12.7 

0.5 

3.17 

K4  gram  of  silver  was 


The  loss  increases  with  the  lead  used. 
Effect  of  Varying  Temperature.- 
cupelled  with  20  grams  of  lead. 

Temperature.  Silver  Lost.  Bonge.  Percentage  Loaa. 

Bright  red  .        .      7.0        ...        i.o        ...         1.75 

Clear  yellow      .        .17.3        ...        1.7        ...        4-32 

The  difference  in  temperature  in  these  experiments  was  much 
greater  than  would  occur  even  with  careless  work. 

Effect  of  Varying  Silver. — 20  grams  of  lead  were  used  in  each 
cupellation. 


silver  Taken. 

Sliver  Lost 

Range. 

Percentage  Lose. 

Milligrams. 

I2.S 

07 

0.2 

5.6 

25.0 

>  4 

0.1 

5.6 

50.0 

1.6 

0.4 

3.2 

100. 0 

2.9 

0.3 

2.9 

200.0 

5.6 

0.5 

2.8 

400.0 

7.0 

I.O 

1.7 

800.0 

9.7 

I.O 

1.2 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  quantity  of  silver  lost  in- 

powder,  and  of  working  the  cnpellation  at  as  low  a  ter^perature  as  possibW 
are  vezy  proper  ones,  provided  they  are  not  carried  to  an  absurd  excess. 
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crenooB  with  the  silver  present,  the  percentage  loss  is  greater  on 
the  smaller  buttons. 

The  following  results  are  often  quoted : — Cupelling  i  grain  of 
silver  with  10  grains  of  lead,  the  loss  was  1.22  percent. ;  10  grains 
of  silver  with  100  grains  of  lead,  loss  1.13  per  cent. ;  25  grains  of 
silver  cupelled  with  250  grains  of  lead,  lost  1.07  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  silver  to  lead  was  the  same  in  the  three  experiments, 
and  the  largest  button  gave  the  best  result.  Evidently,  if  the 
quantities  of  lead  had  been  the  same  in  the  three  experiments 
(say,  250  grains  in  each  case),  the  loss  on  the  smaller  quantities 
of  silver  would  appear  worse  in  the  comparison. 

In  judging  these  results,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
difficult  to  regulate  the  temperature,  &c.,  in  consecutive  experi- 
ments so  as  to  get  exactly  similar  results,  so  that  the  range  in 
consecutive  cupellations  is  greater  than  that  in  a  batch  cupelled 
side  by  side. 

Effect  of  Copper  and  Antimony. — o.i  gram  of  silver  was 
cupelled  with  20  grams  of  lead,  and  to  one  batch  0.5  gram  of 
antimony,  and  to  another  0.5  gram  of  copper  was  added. 

Silver  Loit.  Banire.  ^^^ 

Without  addition  •  •  2.9  ...  0.3  ...  2.9 
With  antimony  •  •  •  3*2  •••  0.2  ...  3.2 
With  copper        •        •        •4-9        —        i>7        •••        4-9 

Perhaps  the  antimony  has  so  small  an  effect  because  it  is 
eliminated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  process,  while  the  silver  is 
still  alloyed  with,  and  protected  by,  a  large  proportion  of  lead ; 
whilst  the  copper  on  the  other  hand  makes  its  fiercest  attack 
towards  the  close,  when  the  silver  is  least  capable  of  resisting  it. 
The  ill  effects  of  copper  are  most  strongly  felt  when  the  quantity 
of  lead  present  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  it:  the  coppery  button 
of  silver  got  under  these  conditions  is  very  considerably  less  than 
the  weight  of  silver  originally  taken. 

Although  the  above  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  loss  attending 
average  work,  it  will  not  do  in  very  important  and  exact  work  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  the  figures  given,  or,  indeed,  on  any 
other  set  of  figures,  with  the  object  of  correcting  the  result  of  an 
assay.     Each  man  must  rely  on  his  own  work. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  what  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
loss  in  cupellation  by  cupelling  side  by  side  with  the  assay  piece 
an  alloy  of  similar  and  known  composition.  For,  if  the  two  pieces 
are  very  nearly  alike,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  loss  on  each 
will  be  the  same ;  and  if,  further,  we  take  the  average  of  three  or 
four  such  determinations  we  shall  get  results  accurate  within  o.i 
per  cent.    The  method  of  getting  such  results  may  be  best  ex- 
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plained  by  one  or  two  illastration&  This  method  of  working  it 
termed  '*  assaying  by  checks.'' 

Suppose  we  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  in  unknown  propor- 
tions and  that  by  cupelling  two  lots  of  lo  grams  each  there  is  got 
from  I.  0.1226  gram  of  silver,  and  from  II.  0.1229  gi^^^^*  ^® 
should  know  from  genei-al  experience  that  the  actual  quantity 
of  silver  present  was  from  2  to  4  milligrams  more  than  this.  To 
determine  more  exactly  what  the  loss  is,  the  following  plan  is  re- 
commended : — ^The  two  silver  buttons  are  wrapped  up  each  in  10' 
grams  of  lead,  and  cupelled  side  by  side  with  two  other  lots  of  10 
grams  of  the  original  alloy.  If  now  the  two  buttons  I.  and  II. 
weigh  0.1202  and  0.1203,  they  will  have  suffered  in  this  second 
cupellation  an  average  loss  of  2.5  milligrams.  Suppose  the  two 
fresh  lots  of  alloy  gave  0.1233  ^^^  o-^^SS  of  silver,  the  average 
loss  on  these  would  also  be  2.5  milligrams.  Add  this  loss  to  each 
result,  and  take  the  mean ;  which  is  in  this  case  0.1259. 

If  copper  is  present  in  the  alloy  as  well  as  silver,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  about  the  same  quantity  of  copper  to  the  checks  as  is  sup- 
posed, or  known,  to  be  present  in  the  assays.  If  the  substance  to 
be  assayed  is  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  first  cupel  0.5  gram  of 
it,  with,  say,  10  grams  of  lead,  and  weigh  the  resulting  button  of 
silver,  in  order  to  get  an  approximate  knowledge  of  its  composi- 
tion. Suppose  the  button  weighs  0.3935  gram.  We  know  that 
this  is  below  the  truth  :  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers  take  it  as 
0.4,  and  assume  that  the  rest  of  the  alloy  (o.i  gram)  was  copper. 
Two  check  pieces  are  then  weighed  out,  each  containing  0.4  gram 
silver  and  o.i  gram  of  copper  wrapped  in  5  grams  of  lead.  Of 
course  the  silver  must  be  pure.  And  there  is  fJso  weighed  out  two 
(or  better,  four)  assay  pieces  each  containing  half  a  gram  of  the 
alloy  wrapped  in  5  grams  of  lead.  The  whole  lot  are  then 
cupelled  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  conditions.  With 
four  assay  pieces,  the  cupels  should  be  placed  dose  together  in  two 
rows  of  three  across  the  muffle ;  the  two  check  pieces  are  put  in 
the  middle  cupels.  Suppose  the  buttons  of  silver  got  weighed  as 
follows : — 

Check  pieces  I.  0.3940  XL  0.3945 

Assay  pieces  I.  0.3905  II.  0.3912 

IIL  0.3910  IV.  0.3909 

The  average  loss  on  the  two  check  pieces  is  5.7  milligrams,  and 
the  average  result  of  the  four  assay  pieces  is  0.3909.  Add  the 
average  loss  to  the  average  result,  and  there  is  got  the  corrected 
result,  0.3966.  And  if  0.5  gram  of  alloy  contain  0.3966  of  silver, 
1000  ^vill  contain  793.2  of  sUver,  and  this  is  the  degree  of  fineness. 
A  correction  for  the  loss  in  cupellation  is  always  made  in  thif 
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way  when  rich  alloys  are  heing  assayed ;  and  in  the  case  of  rich 
ores  it  may  be  done  after  the  manner  of  the  first  of  the  above 
illustrations.  There  is  another  method  of  working  which  relies 
more  on  experiment.  This  is  to  smelt  the  cupel  as  described 
further  on  (p.  1 14),  and  to  again  cupel  the  resulting  button  of  lead. 
The  button  of  silver  got  in  this  second  cupellation  is  added  to  that 
first  obtained.  It  will  sometimes,  but  not  often,  happen  that 
the  two  buttons  together  will  slightly  exceed  in  weight  the 
silver  which  was  actually  present.  This  is  because  of  the  retention 
in  the  buttons  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  proportion  of  lead  thus  retained  may  be  as  much  as  i  % 
of  the  silver  present ;  this,  however,  can  only  be  under  exceptional 
conditions.  A  determination  of  the  actual  silver  in  the  buttons 
got  in  the  series  of  cupellations  quoted  on  pages  102,  103,  gave 
an  average  percentage  of  99.85,  so  that  even  with  the  larger 
buttons  the  effect  of  the  retained  lead  would  be  only  to  increase 
the  weight  by  about  i  milligram.  In  the  method  of  working 
with  checks,  the  retained  lead  has  no  disturbing  influence 

The  proportioii  of  lead  required  for  the  cupellation  of  any 
particular  alloy  requires  consideration.  With  too  much  lead  the 
time  occupied  in  the  process  is  increased,  and  so  is  the  loss  of 
silver  ;  on  the  other  hand,  too  little  lead  is  of  greater  disadvantage 
than  too  much.  From  8  to  16  parts  of  lead  are  required  for  each 
part  of  silver  alloy,  or,  if  gold  is  present,  about  twice  as  much  as 
this  must  be  used.  For  the  cupellation  of  i  gram  of  a  silver 
copper  alloy  containing  different  percentages  of  copper,  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  lead  should  be  used  : — 


'•^,?Sii?;!^^ 

Lftd  Beqnind. 

5 

... 

••• 

••• 

6  grams 

10 

••• 

••• 

••• 

8       n 

20 

••• 

•■• 

••• 

10       n 

30 

••• 

••• 

••• 

12        N 

40 

••• 

••• 

... 

**«    " 

50-100 

— 

... 

... 

16-18    „ 

The  alloy,  in  not  too  large  pieces,  is  wrapped  in  the  required 
weight  of  lead  foil  and  charged  into  the  cupel  at  once ;  or  lh« 
lead  may  be  put  in  first,  and,  when  the  cupellation  has  fairly 
started,  the  alloy  may  be  added  wrapped  in  tissue  paper ;  or  a 
portion  of  the  lead  may  be  first  started  and  the  alloy  wrapped 
in  the  remaining  lead  and  subsequently  added.  The  cupellation 
of  large  quantities  of  alloy  or  of  alloys  which  contain  tin,  anti- 
mony, iron^  or  any  substance  which  produces  a  scoria,  or  cor- 
rodes the  cupel,  must  be  preceded  by  a  scorification.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  that  the  slag  is  poorer  in  precious  metal 
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than  that  found  on  a  cupel  and  is  more  eajsily  collected  and 
cleaned ;  that  larger  quantities  of  metal  can  be  treated,  and  that, 
even  if  the  substance  is  in  part  infusible,  or  produces  at  the  start 
a  clinkery  mass  or  scoria,  the  oxide  of  lead  gradually  accumu- 
lates, fluxes  the  solid  matters,  and  produces  a  good  final  result ; 
but  if  the  oxide  of  lead  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
borax  or  some  other  flux  can  be  easily  added. 

If  the  button  of  silver  got  is  very  small  its  weight  may  be 
estimated  from  its  size;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
weight  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  If  one  button  has 
twice  the  diameter  of  another  it  is  eight  times  aa  heavy  and  so 
on.  Scales  specially  constructed  for  measuring  silver  and  gold 
buttons  may  be  purchased ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  make  the 
measurement  with  the  help  of  a  microscope  provided  with  an  eye- 
piece micrometer. 

If  the  length  of  the  long  diameter  of  a  silver  button  be  taken 
the  following  table  will  give  the  corresponding  weight  in  milli- 
grams:— 


Diameter. 

Weight 

Diameter. 

Weight 

0.04    inch 

3-6 

0.015  inch 

0.19 

0.035     »t 

2.4 

0.014     » 

ai5 

0.03       „ 

1.5 

0.013     „ 

0.12 

0.025     „ 

0.9 

aoi2     „ 

0.097 

0.02       „ 

0.45 

0.01 1      H 

0.075 

0.019     f. 

0.4 

0.010     „ 

0.056 

aoi8     „ 

0.33 

0.008       n 

0.028 

0.017     „ 

0.27 

0.006    ,. 

0.012 

0.016     „ 

0.23 

0.004    .. 

0.004 

The  weight  of  a  corresponding  button  of  gold  is  got  by  multi- 
plying by  2.25.  These  figures  are  based  on  those  given  by 
Plattner,  and  apply  only  to  buttons  of  such  shape  as  those  left 
after  cupellation.  A  sphere  of  silver  0.0 1  inch  in  diameter  would 
weigh  0.09  milligram,  and  a  similar  sphere  of  gold  weighs  0.167 
milligram. 

It  is  safer,  however,  to  compare  with  a  micrometer  the  diameter 
of  the  button  whose  weight  has  to  be  determined  with  that  of  a 
standard  button  of  nearly  equal  size  whose  weight  is  known. 
The  weights  of  the  two  buttons  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  This  plan  of  working  is  described  more 'fully 
in  Appendix  B.,  page  440. 

Caloulation  of  the  Besults. — After  deducting  for  the 
silver  added,  and  correcting  for  the  cupellation  loss,  the  calcula- 
tion is  made  in  the  usual  way ;  reporting  as  so  many  parts  per 
thousand  in  the  case  of  rich  alloys  and  as  so  many  ounces  and 
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pennyweights,  or  better  as  ounces  and  decimals  of  an  ounce,  in 
the  case  of  poor  alloys  and  ores. 

In  this  last  case,  however,  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  refer  to  a  set 
of  tables  which  give,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  simple  addi- 
tion, the  produce  corresponding  to  any  weight  obtained  from 
certain  given  weights  of  the  substance.  The  following  table 
gives  the  produce  in  ounces  and  decimals  of  an  ounce  per  ton  of 
2240  pounds: — 


WeiRbt  of 
Metmlffot. 

Weight  of  Ore  taken. 

3K»mt. 

SgTMM. 

90  grama. 

50  gnmt. 

100  grams. 

aoooi 

1.09 

0.6s 

0.16 

0.06 

0.03 

0.0002 

2.18 

I.3I 

0.33 

0.13 

0.06 

aooo3 

3-27 

1.96 

0.49 

0.20 

0.10 

aooo4 

4.36 

2.61 

0.65 

0.26 

0.13 

0.0005 

5-44 

3.27 

0.82 

0.33 

0.16 

0.0006 

P 

S.71 

3.92 

0.98 

0.39 

0.19 

0.0007 

4.57 

I.14 

0.46 

0.23 

00008 

5.23 

I.31 

0.52 

0.26 

0.0009 

9.80 

5.88 
6.53 

1.47 

0.59 

0.29 

0.001 

10.89 

1.63 

a  65 

0.33 

aoo2 

21.78 

13-07 

3.27 

1.31 

0.65 
0.98 

0.003 

32.67 

19.60 

4.90 

1.96 

aoo4 

43.56 

26.13 

6.53 

2.61 

I.31 

aoos 

54.44 

32.67 

8.17 

3.27 

1.63 

0.006 

65.33 

39.20 

9.80 

3.92 

1.96 

aoo7 

76.22 

45.73 

11.43 

4.57 

2.29 

0.008 

87.11 

52.27 

13.07 

ill 

2.61 

C.C09 

98.00 

58.80 

14.70 

2.94 

aoi 

108.89 

65.33 

»6.33 

6.53 

3.27 

ao2 

217.78 

130.67 

32.67 

13.07 

6.53 

0.03 

326.67 

196.00 

49.00 

19.60 

9.80 

0.04 

435.56 

261.33 

65.33 

26.13 

>307 

0,0s 

544-44 

326.67 

81.67 

32.67 

16.33 

ao6 

653.33 

392.00 

98.00 

39.20 

19.60 

0.07 

762.22 

457.33 

"433 

45.73 

22.87 

0.08 

871. II 

522.67 

130.67 

52.27 

26.13 

0.09 

9S0.00 

588.00 

147.00 

58.80 

29.40 

ai 

1088.89 

653.33 

16333 

65.33 

32.67 

a2 

2177.78 

1306.67 

326.67 

130.67 

65.33 

0-3 

3266.67 

1960.00 

490.00 

196.00 

98.00 

0.4 

4355.56 

2613.33 

653.33 

261.33 

130.67 
163.33 

o-S 

5444.4^ 

3266.67 

816.67 

326.67 

a6 

6533.33 

3920.00 

980.00 

392.00 

196.00 

0.7 

7622  22 

4573-33 

I '43- 33 

457.33 

22S.67 

a8 

871i.1i 

5226.67 

1306.67 

522.67 

261.33 

0.9 

9800.00 

5880.00 

1470.00 

588.00 

294.00 

I.O 

10888.89 

6533.33 

1633.33 

653.33 

326.67 

When,  as  in  this  table,  the  fraction  of  an 
two  places  of  decimals,  it  may  be  reduced  to 


ounce  is  expressed  by 
pennyweights  (dwts.) 
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by  dividing  by  5.  For  example,  0.40  of  an  onnoe  is  8  dwts.  The 
fraction  of  a  dwt.  similarly  expressed  may  be  converted  into 
grains  with  sufficient  exactness  by  dividing  by  4.  Thus,  1.63  ozs. 
equal  i  oz.  12.60  dwts.,  or  i  oz.  13  dwts.  15  grains.  In  England 
it  is  usual  to  report  in  ounces  and  decimals  of  an  ounce. 

The  way  to  use  the  table  is  best  shown  by  an  example.  Sup- 
pose a  button  of  silver  weighing  0.0435  gif^in  ^&s  obtained  from 
20  grams  of  ore.  Look  down  the  20-gram  cohimn  of  the  table, 
and  select  the  values  corresponding  to  each  figure  of  the  weight, 
thus: — 

ao4        =    65.33  ozs.  to  the  ton 

0.003      =      4.90 

acoo5    =      0.82         H 

0.0435     =    71-05         n 

Add  these  together.  The  produce  is  71.05  ozs.,  or  71  obs.  i  dwt. 
to  the  ton. 

Or,  suppose  an  ore  is  known  to  contain  1.24  per  cent,  of  silver. 
Look  down  the  loo-gram  column,  select  the  values,  and  add  them 
together  as  before. 

i.o      =     326.67  ozs.  per  ton 

0.2      =      65.33         „ 

0.04    =      13.07         „ 

1.24     =    405.07         H 

This  gives  405  ozs.  i  dwt.  10  grains  to  the  ton. 

The  calculation  becomes  more  complicated  when,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  ore  contains  metallic  particles.  These  show 
themselves  by  refusing  to  pass  through  the  sieve  when  the  ore  Lb 
powdered.  When  they  are  present,  a  large  portion,  or  if  feasible 
the  whole,  of  the  sample  is  powdered  and  sifted.  The  weights  of 
the  sifted  portion  and  of  the  '^  metallics,"  or  prills,  are  taken;  the 
sum  of  these  weights  gives  that  of  the  whole  of  the  sample  taken. 
It  LB  very  important  that  nothing  be  lost  during  the  operation  of 
powdering. 

Each  portion  has  to  be  assayed  separately.  It  is  usual  to  assay 
a  portion  of  the  sifted  sample,  say,  20  or  50  grams,  and  to  a^id  to 
the  produce  of  this  its  share  of  the  "  metallics."  This  way  of 
calculating,  which  is  more  convenient  than  correct,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  example : — 

Weight  of  whole  sample        •        •        •        .    400  grams 

Made  np  of  sifted  portions    •        •       •        •    399      „ 
„         *'MetaUics"        .••.!„ 

400       n 
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Twenty  graniB  of  the  sifted  portion,  when  assayed,  gare  o.  1050 
gram  of  silver.  The  whole  of  the  "metallics"  scorified  and 
cupelled  gave  0.842  gram  of  silver.  Since  the  20  grams  assayed 
was  i-2oth  of  the  whole,  i-2oth  part  of  the  0.842  gram  of  silver 
(from  the  metallics)  must  be  added  to  its  produce.  We  thus 
get  0.147 1  gram  (0.1050 +  0.0421). 

Referring  to  the  20  gram  column,  we  get — 

a  I  =  163.33 

0.04  =  65.33 

0.007  =  11.43 

0.0001  =  ai6 


0.147 1     =    240.25  ounces  per  ton. 

A  more  legitimate  method  of  calculation  is  as  follows : — Calcu- 
late separately  the  produce  of  each  fraction  as  if  they  were  from 
dilTerent  ores.  Multiply  each  produce  (best  stated  in  per  cents.) 
by  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  fraction.  Add  together  the 
products,  and  divide  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  sample.  Taking 
the  same  example  for  Ulustration,  we  have : — 

MetaUic8,—We\sht  i  gram. 

I  gram  of  it  yielded  0.842  grams  of  silver. 
.*.  Produce  =:  84.2  per  cent. 

Produce  multiplied  by  the  weight  is  still  84.2. 
JSifletl  Portion. — Weight  399  grams. 

20  grams  of  it  yielded  o.  105  gram  of  silver. 
.'.  Produce  =  0.525  per  cent. 

Produce  multiplied  by  weight  (0.525  x  399)  is  209  475. 
Add  together ;  and  divide  by  400,  the  weight  of  the  whole  sample-* 

84.2 
309-475 

400)  293.675  (0.7342 
0.7342  is  the  total  produce  of  the  ore  in  per  cents. 

Referring  to  the  100-gram  column  in  the  table  we  find  239.84  ounces  tc 
the  ton  Bfl  the  produce. 

0.7  ss     228.67 

0.03  =  9.80 
0.004  =  1. 31 
0.0002     s        0.06 


239.84 


Ck>mparing  this  with  the  result  calculated  by  the  first  method  — 
viz.,  240.26,  we  see  that  that  was  0.38  oz.,  or  between  7  and  3 
dwts.  too  high. 

With  ores  containing  "  metallics "  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
powder  the  whole  of  the  selected  sample  without  loss  dui-ing  the 
process ;  and  of  even  gi*eater  importance  to  well  mix  the  sifted 
portion,  of  which  the  last  portions  to  come  through  the  sieve  are 
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apt  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  rich  through  the  grinding  down  of 
some  portions  of  the  metallic  prills. 

Remarks  on  Cupellation. — Cupellation  is  at  once  the  neatest 
and  the  most  important  of  the  dry  methods  of  assaying.  Its 
purpose  is  to  remove  easUy  oxidisable  metals,  such  as  lead  and 
copper,  from  silver  and  gold,  which  are  oxidisable  with  diJfficulty. 
Metals  of  the  first  class  are  often  spoken  of  as  base,  and  gold  and 
silver  as  noble  metals. 

When  lead  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  redness,  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
'litharge,  an  oxide  of  lead,  which  at  the  temperature  of  its  forma- 
tion is  a  liquid.  Consequently,  if  the  lead  rests  on  a  porous 
support,  which  allows  the  fused  Htharge  to  drain  away  as  fast  as 
it  is  formed,  a  fresh  surface  of  the  lead  will  be  continually  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  operation  goes  on  until  the  whole 
of  the  lead  has  been  removed.  Silver  or  gold  exposed  to  similar 
treatment  does  not  oxidise,  but  retains  its  metallic  condition  ;  so 
that  an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  similarly  treated  would  yield  its 
lead  as  oxide,  which  would  sink  into  the  support,  while  the  silver 
would  remain  as  a  button  of  metal. 

The  porous  support,  which  is  called  a  cupel  (fig.  5),  should 
absorb  the  slag  (oxiile  of  lend,  etc.)  just  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water,  but  must  be  sufficiently  tine-grained  to  be  impervious  to  the 
molten  metal.  At  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  filter,  as  it 
were,  a  fluid  slag  from  a  fluid  metal ;  but  an  ordinary  filter-paper 
damped  with  oil  will  allow  oils  to  run  through  and  yet  retain  the 
water ;  but  damped  with  water  it  will  allow  water  to  run  through 
and  retain  oils.  Similarly,  fused  slags  damp  and  filter  through  a 
cupel,  but  the  molten  metal  not  damping  it  withdraws  itself  into 
a  button,  which  is  retained.  Although,  of  course,  if  the  cupel  is 
very  coarse-gi*ained  the  metal  may  sink  into  the  hollows. 

Copper,  antimony,  tin,  and  most  other  metals,  form  powdery 
oxides,  which  are  not  of  themselves  easily  fusible,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary when  these  are  present  to  add  some  solvent  or  flux  to  render 
the  oxide  sufficiently  fluid.  Fortunately,  oxide  of  lead  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  ;  hence,  mixed  oxides  of  copper  and  lead,  provided 
the  lead  is  present  in  proper  proportion,  form  a  fluid  slag.  In 
separating  copper  from  silver  or  gold,  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
fact ;  for,  although  we  cannot  cupel  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver, 
it  is  easy  to  cupel  an  alloy  of  copper,  silver  and  lead.  If,  how- 
ever, the  lead  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  whole  of 
the  copper  will  not  be  removed,  and  the  button  of  silver,  still  re- 
taining copper,  will  be  found  embedded  in  a  coating  of  black  oxide 
of  copper.  Copper  oxidises  less  easily  than  lead  does ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  alloy  which  is  being  cupelled  becomes  relatively 
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richer  in  copper  as  the  operation  proceeds.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  ill-efiects  of  the  copper  make  themselves  felt  at  the  close 
of  the  operation,  and  that  the  oxide  of  copper  is  found  accumu- 
lated around  the  button  of  silver.  Tin  and  antimony,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  easily  oxidised ;  and  the  tendency  of  their 
oxides  to  thicken  the  slag  makes  itself  felt  at  the  commencement : 
if  the  button  of  alloy  once  frees  itself  from  the  ring  or  crust  of 
unfused  oxide  first  formed,  the  cupellation  proceeds  quietly,  and 
leaves  a  clean  button  of  silver  in  the  centre.  But  in  either  case 
the  cupellation  is  imperfect,  and  should  be  repeated  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  lead.  An  unfused  and,  consequently,  unabsorbed 
slag  tends  to  retain  small  buttons  of  alloy  or  metal,  and  thus  cause 
serious  loss. 

There  is  a  principle  underlying  many  of  the  phenomena  of  dry 
silver  assaying  which  the  student  should  endeavour  to  understand  ; 
and  which  senses  to  emphasise  and  explain  some  facts  which  with- 
out an  explanation  may  present  difficulties.  If  a  button  of  melted 
lead  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  slag  rich  in  oxide  of  lead,  and  a 
second  metal  be  added,  this  other  metal  distributes  itself  between 
the  metal  and  slag  in  proportions  which  depend  mainly  upon  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  oxidised,  and  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
relative  quantities  of  material  present.  Easily  oxidisable  metals 
such  as  zinc,  iron,  antimony  and  tin,  will  go  mainly  into  the  slag, 
and,  if  the  proportion  of  the  slag  is  large,  very  little  will  go  into 
the  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  with  metals  oxidisable  with  diffi- 
culty, such  as  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  the  reverse  holds  true; 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  metals  will  go  into  the  lead,  and  very  little 
into  the  slag.  If,  however,  the  slag  be  very  rich,  say  in  antimony, 
the  lead  will  contain  antimony ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lead  be  very  rich  in  silver,  the  slag  will  contain  silver  in  apprecia- 
ble quantity.  Copper,  which  is  near  lead  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  oxidised,  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  a  detailed  example. 
The  results  of  actual  analyses  of  metal  and  slag  formed  in  contact 
with  each  other  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Percentage  Composition  of  the  Metal. 

Percentage  Composition  of  the  Slag.         1 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

6.8 

93.2 

71.4 

21.4 

2ao 

80.0 

78.0 

17.0 

28.0 

72.0 

80.0 

12.5 

32.0 

68.0 

86.0 

67 

85.0 

15.0 

90.0 

3.6 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  slag  is  always  much 
richer  in  lead  and  poorer  in  copper  than  the  metal  with  which  it 
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is  in  contact.     The  ratio  of  lead  to  copper  in  these  five  samples 
is: — 


In  the  Metal. 

rn  the  Slaft. 

14 

•••           1 

:     0.3 

4 

...           I 

:     0.2 

2.5 

•  a. 

:     0.16 

2 

•  M 

[     :    0.08 

I 

a  16 

••• 

[     :    0.04 

Assuming  these  figures  to  be  correct,  the  following  statement 
is  approximately  true.  On  oxidising  an  alloy  of  10  grams  of 
copper  and  10  grams  of  lead,  and  pouring  off  the  slag  when 
3  grams  of  lead  have  gone  into  it,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  (owing  to 
the  slag  carrying  it  off)  about  0.2  gram  of  copper.  On  repeating 
the  operation,  the  next  3  grams  of  lead  will  carry  with  them 
about  0.5  gram  of  copper ;  and  on  again  repeating,  3  grams  of 
kad  will  remove  0.8  gram  of  copper.  Finally,  the  last  gram  of 
lead  wlQ  carry  with  it  0.3  gram  of  copper,  and  there  will  be  left  a 
button  of  copper  weighing  8.3  grams.  The  slag  will  have  carried 
off  altogether  1.7  gram  of  copper,  which  is  17  per  cent,  of  the 
metal  originally  present. 

With  the  more  perfect  exposure  to  the  air,  and  quicker  removal 
of  the  slag,  which  results  from  heating  on  a  cupel,  the  loss  would 
be  heavier.  Karsten  got  by  actual  experiment  on  cupelling  copper 
and  lead  in  equal  proportions,  a  loss  of  21.25  per  cent. 

Going  back  to  the  example :  if  the  slog  were  collected  and 
fused  with  a  suitable  reducing  agent  so  as  to  convert,  say,  half  of 
it  into  metal,  that  half  would  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
copper  (such  a  reduction  is  called  "  cleaning  the  slag  ").  On  re- 
oxidising  this  metal,  another  button  of  copper  is  formed  which, 
added  to  the  first,  would  reduce  the  loss  from  17  per  cent,  to,  say, 
7  or  8  per  cent.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  by  a  series  of  similar 
operations,  almost  the  whole  of  the  10  grams  of  copper  originally 
taken  might  be  recovered.  In  practice  the  problem  is  (as  far  as 
the  copper  is  concerned)  not  how  to  save^  but  how  most  easily  to 
remove  it ;  and  since  the  removal  of  this  metal  is  quicker  from  an 
alloy  containing  not  too  much  lead,  it  is  evident  that  two  or  three 
operations  with  small  quantities  of  lead  will  be  more  effectual 
than  a  single  treatment  with  a  larger  quantity.  With  those 
metals  (tin,  antimony,  <bc.)  which  pass  quickly  into  the  slag,  the 
contrary  is  true ;  hence  with  these  it  is  necessary  to  have  enough 
lead  present,  so  that  the  slag  formed  at  the  outset  shaU  contain 
enoi  'gh  oxide  of  lead  to  make  it  fluid.  As  silver  is  so  much  less 
easily  oxidised  than  copper,  we  should  reasonably  expect  that  the 
proportion  of  silver  carried  off  in  the  oxide  of  lead  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the   copper  indicated  in  the  abor» 
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exflinpYe.  Indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  facts  which  tpnH  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  the  operation  may  he  conducted  without 
any  loss.  If  a  piece  of  pure  silver  foil  is  exposed  on  a  cupel  to  air 
at  tike  usual  temperature  of  cupellation,  it  undergoes  very  little 
change ;  it  does  not  even  fuse ;  it  loses  nothing  in  weight,  and 
Joes  not  oxidise.  In  fact,  even  if  oxide  of  silver  were  formed 
under  these  conditions,  it  could  not  continue  to  exist,  for  it  is  de- 
composed into  silver  and  oxygen  at  a  temperature  considerably 
below  redness.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of  silver  is  not  reduced 
to  metal  by  heat  alone,  i^hen  mixed  with  an  exG^ss  of  oxide  of 
lead ;  while  metallic  silver  is  converted  into  oxide  when  heated 
with  the  higher  oxides  of  lead,  copper,  and  some  other  metals. 
That  silver,  and  even  gold  (which  is  more  difficult  to  oiddise  than 
silver),  may  be  carried  off  in  the  slag  in  this  way,  is  in  agreement 
with  general  experience.  If  lo  grams  of  silver  are  cupelled  with 
TO  grams  of  lead,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  about  50  milligrams  of 
silver,  which  is  in  round  numbers  i-3oth  of  the  cori^esponding 
copper  loss;  with  10  grams  of  gold  and  10  grams  of  lead,  the  loss 
will  be  4  or  5  milligrams,  which  is  about  i-i2th  of  the  corre- 
sponding silver  loss. 

Determination  of  Silver  in  Assay  Lead.— Scorify  50  grams 
of  the  lead  with  0.5  gram  of  powdered  quartz  or  glass  at  not  too 
high  a  temperature.  When  the  eye  has  "closed  in,"  pour;  reject 
the  slag,  and  cupel  the  button  of  lead.  Remove  the  cupel  from 
the  muffle  immediately  the  operation  is  finished.  Weigh,  and 
make  a  prominent  note  of  the  result  in  the  assay  book,  as  so 
many  miligrams  of  silver  contained  in  100  grams  of  lead. 

Determination  of  Silver  in  Bed  Lead  or  Litharge. — 
Fuse  100  grams  of  the  oxide  with  from  10  to  20  grams  of  borax; 
and  in  the  case  of  litharge  with  2  grams  or  with  red  lead  4  grams 
of  flour.  Cupel  the  lead,  and  weigh  the  button  of  silver.  Note 
the  result  as  in  the  last  case. 

Determinp.tlon  of  Silver  in  Argentiferous  Lead. — Br 
careful  in  taking  the  sample,  since  with  rich  silver  lead  alloys  th« 
error  from  bad  sampling  may  amount  to  several  parts  per  cent. 
Cupel  two  lots  of  20  grams  each,  and  weigh  the  buttons  of  silver. 
Add  to  these  the  estimated  cupel  loss,  and  calculate  the  result.  Or 
wrap  each  button  of  silver  in  20  grams  of  assay  lead,  and  re-cupel 
side  by  side  with  two  fresh  lots  of  20  grams  each  of  the  alloy. 
Calculate  the  loss  incurred,  and  add  on  to  the  weight  of  the  two 
fresh  buttons  got. 

Determinatioii  of  Silver  in  Bullion. — The  remarks  made 
tinder  the  last  heading  as  to  the  importance  of  correct  sampling 
apply  with  equal  force  here.  Make  a  preliminary  assay  by  cupel- 
ling 0.1  gram  of  the  alloy  with  i  gram  of  assay  lead;  calcvSaite 
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the  percentage  compo^dtion.  Refer  to  the  table  on  page  105  to 
find  what  weight  of  lead  is  required  for  cupelling  i  gram  of  alloy. 
Weigh  out  four  lots  of  i  gram  each,  and  wrap  them  in  the 
required  quantity  of  lead.  Make  two  check  pieces  by  weigling 
up  two  lots  of  fine  silver  equal  to  that  which  you  believe  to  be 

present  in  the  assay  pieces ; 
add  copper  to  make  up  the 
weight  to  I  gram,  and  wrap 
in  the  same  quantity  of  lead 
as  was  used  for  the  assays. 

Prepare    six    cupels   and 

charge  them  in  the  annexed 

order  (fig.   43),    and  cupel. 

Guard       against      spirting. 

Clean  and  weigh  the  buttons 

Pj^  of  silver.      Add   the    mean 

'  ^*  loss  on  the  two  check  pieces 

to  the  mean  weight  of  the  four  assay  pieces ;  this  multiplied  by 

1000  will  give  the  degree  of  fineness. 

Detenmnation  of  Silver  in  Copper. — The  silver  is  best 
separated  in  the  wet  way  before  cupelling,  but  if  the  proportion 
is  not  too  small,  it  can  be  found  by  oupellation.  Weigh  up 
3  grams  of  the  metal,  wrap  in  30  grams  of  sheet  lead,  and  cupel ; 
when  the  cupellation  has  proceeded  for  fifteen  minutes,  add 
20  grams  more  lead,  and  continue  till  finished.  Weigh  the  button 
of  silver. 

The  cupellation  loas  will  be  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  silver  pre- 
sent. Determine  it  by  powdering  the  saturated  portion  of  the 
cupel  and  fusing  in  a  large  Comi^  crucible  with  30  grams  each 
of  soda  and  borax,  10  grams  of  fiuor  spar,  and  i^  gram  of  char- 
coal. Cupel  the  resulting  button  of  lead,  and  add  10  grams  more 
of  lead  towards  the  close  of  the  operation.  Deduct  the  weight  of 
fdlver  contained  in  the  lead  used  from  the  weight  of  tLe  two 
buttons,  and  calculate  to  ounces  to  the  ton. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  0.1975  gram  of  silver  was  present, 
the  weight  of  the  button  from  the  first  cupellation  was  0.1867, 
and  that  of  the  button  from  the  second,  after  correcting  for  the 
lead  added,  was  o.oiio  gram. 

Determination  of  Silver  in  Galena.  By  Pot  Assay. — 
Mix  20  grams  of  the  powdered  ore  with  30  grams  of  red  lead, 
so  grams  of  soda,  and  5  grams  of  borax,  as  also  with  from  7  to 
10  grams  of  nitre.  Fuse  and  pour.  Clean  the  slag  if  the  ore 
is  rich.  Cupel  the  buttons  of  lead.  Make  the  usual  corrections 
and  calculate  in  ounces  to  the  ton. 

By  Sootificatian, — ^Take  10  grams  of  the  ore,  30  grams  of  lead, 
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and  0.5  gram  of  borax.  Scorify,  clean  the  slag  by  adding  anthra- 
cite after  the  "  eye "  has  closed  in :  cupel  the  button  of  lead. 
Weigh  the  button  of  silver,  make  the  necessary  corrections,  and 
calcdate  to  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  determination  may  also  be  made  by  cupelling  the  button 
of  lead  got  in  the  dry  lead  assay. 

A  sample  of  galena  determined  by  the  three  methods  gave  tho 
following  results : — 

By  pot  assay    •         .        •   '7.18  ozs.  per  ton. 
ff  scorification         •         .7.02  „ 

,9  lead  assay    .         •         .     6.72  ,, 

Determination  of  Silver  in  an  Ore.  By  Pot  Aasay.^^ 
Take  20  grams  of  the  powdered  ore  and  mix  with  30  grams  of 
soda,  40  grams  of  red  lead,  and  5  grams  of  borax,  as  also  with 
from  2  to  3  grams  of  flour.  Fuse :  pour.  Clean  the  slag  by 
fusing  with  20  grams  of  red  lead  and  two  grams  of  flour.  Cupel 
the  buttons  of  lead ;  weigh  ;  make  the  necessary  corrections,  and 
calculate  to  ounces  to  the  ton. 

By  Scorification, — ^Take  5  grams  of  the  powdered  ore,  50  grama 
of  lead,  and  0.5  gram  of  "  soda  "  or  borax.  Scorify.  Clean  the 
slag  by  fusing  in  a  crucible  as  in  the  pot  assay.     Cupel,  ^ 

Examples, — By  Pot  Assay, — Ore  taken  20  grams. 

Silver  eot.        .        •        .    0.2893  gram 
Silver  from  slag        •        •    0.0060     „ 
Silver  lost  in  cupeUation  •    o.oioo     m 

0.3053     ft 
Dedact  silver  in  red  lead  •    0.0017     « 

Silver  in  ore     .        •       •    0.3036     „     a  495.9  on.  pei  toB. 

By  SoorifieaHon, — Ore  taken,  3  grams. 

Sfiver  got ....    0.0425  gram 

Silver  from  sliig 

Silver  lost  in  cupellation  • 

0.0467     „ 
Dednct  silver  in  lead        •    aooi5     « 

Silver  in  ore      .        .       •    ao452     „    a*  492.2  ozs.  per  ton. 

Determination  of  Silver  in  Silver  Precipitate. — ^This  sub- 
stance contains,  in  addition  to  metallic  silver  and  gold,  sulphates 
of  lead  and  lime ;  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  iron ;  and  more  or 
less  organic  matter.  The  sample  as  received  is  generally  free 
from  ''  water  at  100*  C." ;  and,  since  it  rapidly  absorbs  water, 
care  should  be  taken  in  weighing  it. 
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Since  it  contains  ocnnbined  water  it  is  not  suited  for  aoorify- 
ing ;  therefore  the  determination  of  silver  and  gold  (fine  metal) 
is  made  by  pot  assay.  Weigh  up  5  grams  of  the  preoipitate^ 
hax  with  100  grams  of  litharge  and  i  gram  of  charcoal.  Melt 
in  a  crucible  at  a  moderate  heat  and  pour.  Detach  the  slag, 
replace  in  the  crucible,  and,  when,  fused,  add  a  mixture  of 
2o  grams  of  Utharge  and  i  gram  of  charcoal.  When  the  fusion 
is  again  tranquil,  pour ;  and  cupel  the  two  buttons  of  lead. 

Tn  a  sample  worked  in  this  manner  the  mean  of  four  determi- 
nations gave  0.6819  gram  of  "  fine  metal  ** ;  deducting  i  milligram 
for  the  silver  contained  in  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  adding  8  milli- 
grams for  the  cupellation  loss,  there  is  got  0.6889  gram  or 
13.778  per  cent  of  silver  (and  gold)  in  the  sample. 

Betermination  of  Silyer  in  Burnt  Ores.  By  Pot  Assay. 
— Boasted  cupriferous  pyrites  containing  small  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  comes  under  this  heading.  The  following  mixture 
will  give  a  fluid  slag  which  is  heavy  and  tough  when  cold  : — 

Ort.  Bono.  Sand.  LiUurge.  CharooaL 

100       ...  ^     50       ...       50       ...        ICO       ...       7 

Mix ;  place  in  a  large  crucible ;  cover  with  salt ;  and  melt  down 
under  cover.  When  fused  drop  in  an  iron  rod  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  about  a  couple  of  minutes  after  its  withdrawal,  pour  the 
charge  quickly  into  a  large  conical  mould.  The  button  of  lead 
should  weigh  about  50  grams.  Cupel  and  weigh  the  silver.  The 
litharge  may  be  replug  by  red  lead,  in  which  case  another 
gram  of  charcoal  powder  must  be  added. 

In  our  experience  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  about 
20  per  cent,  less  than  the  actual  content  of  the  ore.  The  results 
of  two  assays,  after  deducting  for  the  silver  in  the  litharge  used, 
were  3.9  and  4.1  milligrams;  and  a  third  assay,  in  which  5.4  milli- 
grams of  silver  had  been  added,  gave  9.2,  which,  after  deducting 
the  added  silver,  leaves  3.8  milligrams.  The  average  of  the  three 
results  is  3.9  milligrams  from  the  100  grams  of  ore. 

Two  lots  of  100  grams  of  the  same  ore  ueated  Id  the  wet  way 
gave  5.2  and  5.0  mOligrams  of  silver.  Burnt  ores  from  Spanish 
pyritep  carry  about  0.005  per  cent,  of  silver. 

WET   METHODa 

Silver  is  got  into  solution  from  its  ores  by  attacking  with 
nitric  acid,  but  it  is  best,  after  dissolving,  to  cautiously  add  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  carefully  avoid  excess.  If  the  quantity 
of  silver  is  very  small  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  but,  otherwise,  it  is  warmed  and  filtered  as  soon  as  it  clean 
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Dry  the  residue  and  concentrate  the  silver  in  a  huiton  of  lead 
by  pot  method  or  scorification,  according  to  the  amount  of  stony 
matter  present.  Cupel  the  lead,  and  the  resulting  button  will 
be  free  from  all  metals,  except  perhaps  gold.  It  may  be  weighed ; 
or  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver  determined  gravi- 
motrically  in  the  diluted  and  filtered  solution.  It  is  better  to 
weigh  the  metal  and  afterwards  to  determine  the  gold  in  it,  esti- 
mating the  silver  by  difference.  SUver  alloys  are  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  (free  from  chlorides),  diluted,  and  filtered.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  ready  for  gravimeti  ic  determination. 

Sulphiiretted  hydix)gen  precipitates  silver  (like  copper),  com- 
pletely, even  from  fairly  acid  solutions. 


GBAVIMETBIC    DETERMINATION. 

Add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  excess  to  the  hot  dilute 
BolutioD,  which  must  contain  free  nitric  acid.  Heat  and  stir 
until  the  solution  clears.  Decant  through  a  small  filter,  and 
wash  with  hot  water,  acidulated  at  first  with  a  little  nitric  acid 
if  bismuth  is  suspected  to  be  present.  Dry  quickly,  transfer  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  to  a  watchglass;  bum  and 
ignite  the  filter  paper,  treating  the  ash  first  with  two  drops  of 
nitric  add  and  then  with  one  of  hydi*ochloric,  and  again  diy. 
Add  the  rest  of  the  silver  chloride  and  heat  slowly  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  untU  it  begins  to  fuse.     Cool  and  weigh. 

The  precipitate  is  silver  chloride  (AgCl)  and  contains  75.27  per 
cent,  of  silver.  The  moist  precipitate  is  heavy  and  curdy ;  it  i& 
decomposed  by  direct  sunlight,  becoming  violet  under  its  influence. 
When  heated  it  is  yellowish ;  and,  since  it  is  volatile  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  must  not,  in  drying,  be  heated  above  its  fusing 
point.  The  fused  chloride  can  be  removed  from  the  crucible 
(to  which  it  adheres  strongly)  by  digesting  with  dilute  acid  and 
zinc. 

For  the  determination  of  silver  in  nearly  pure  bullion  the  fol- 
lowing process  is  used: — Weigh  up  1.5054  gram  of  the  alloy. 
With  this  amount  of  alloy  each  2  milligrams  of  silver  chloride 
formed  is  equivalent  to  i  degree  of  fineness,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  silver  chloride  obtained  (stated  in  milligrams  and  divided  by  2) 
will  give  the  degree  of  fineness.  Transfer  to  a  bottle  (known  as 
''  bottles  for  the  Indian  mint  assay  ")  and  dissolve  in  10  ac.  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  then  make  up  with  water  to  200  c.c.  and  add 
3  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  AUow  to  stand  a  few  minutes 
and  then  shake.  Fill  the  bottle  completely  with  water,  allow  to 
settle,  and  syphon  off  the  clear  liquid;   pour  on  more  water, 
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shake  gently  to  break  up  the  lumps,  and  again  fill  the  bottle 
with  water.  Invert  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  a  porous 
Wedgwood  crucible,  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  gold  part- 
ing. Take  firm  hold  of  the  crucible  and  bottle,  and  invert 
promptly  so  that  the  silver  chloride  may  be  collected  in  the 
crucible.  Allow  to  stand  a  little  while  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  and  then  carefully  remove  the  crucible  under  water.* 
Drain  off  most  of  the  water  and  break  up  the  silver  chloride  with 
the  help  of  a  well-rounded  glass  rod.  This  greatly  facilitates  the 
subsequent  drying.  Dry  first  on  the  water  bath  and  then  on  the 
iron  plate.  Bemove  the  dried  silver  chloride,  by  inverting  the 
crucible,  and  weigh  it. 

As  an  example,  3  determinations  of  silver  in  a  coin  carried  out 
In  this  way  gave  ; — 

^i^     1.8500  gram  AgCl   —   925.0  fineness. 

(2)  1.8498  „  =   924.9        „ 

(3)  1-8502  „  =    925.1        „ 

Determination  of  Silver  in  Burnt  Ores. — ^Take  100  grams 
of  the  ore  and  place  in  a  large  beaker  of  2^  litres  capacity,  and 
cover  with  375  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil  for  half  an  hour 
until  the  oxides  are  dissolved  and  the  residue  looks  like  sand  and 
pyrites;  then  add  20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  boil  till  free  from 
nitrous  fumes.  Dilute  to  2  litres  with  water,  and  pass  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  till  the  iron  is  reduced,  the  copper 
and  silver  precipitated,  and  the  liquor  smells  of  the  gas.  This 
takes  about  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Filter  off  the  precipitate  (rejecting  the  solution)  and  wash  with 
warm  water.  Dry  and  transfer  to  an  evaporating  dish,  adding 
the  ashes  of  the  filter  paper.  Heat  gently  with  a  Bunsen  burner 
until  the  sulphur  bums,  and  then  calcine  until  no  more  sul- 
phurous oxide  comes  off.  When  cold  add  30  c.c.  of  nitric  acid, 
boil  and  dilute  to  100  c.c.  Add  i  c.c.  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (i  to  ioo),t  stir  well,  and  allow  to  stand  overnight. 
Decant  on  to  a  Swedish  filter  paper,  dry  and  calcine. 

Mix  the  ashes  with  100  grams  of  litharge  and  i  gram  of 
charcoal,  and  fuse  in  a  small  crucible.  Detach  the  button  of  lead 
and  cupel  Weigh  and  make  the  usual  corrections.  As  an  ex- 
ample, 100  grams  of  ore  treated  in  this  way  gave  5.8  milligrams 
of  silver;  deducting  0.8  for  the  silver  added  in  the  oxide  of  lead 
leaves  5  milligrams  obtained  from  the  ore.  Another  experiment 
on  100  grams  of  the  same  ore  to  which  5  milligrams  of  mlver  had 

*  Be  careful  to  remove  the  crucible  before  taking  the  bottle  out  of  the 
basin  of  water ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  chloride  may  be  washed  out  of  it. 
t  I  C.C  of  this  dilute  acid  will  precipitate  8  or  9  millis:rams  of  silver* 
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been  added  gave  ii.o  milligrams.  Deduct  5.8  for  the  silver 
added;  this  leaves  5.2  milligrams  as  the  silver  obtained  fi*om 
the  ore.  These  give,  as  a  mean  result,  0.0051  per  cent.,  or 
1.66  ounce  per  ton. 

Determination  of  Silyer  in  Commercial  Copper.^  For 
the  method  of  doing  this,  with  an  example  and  experiment,  see 
under  the  heading  of  Examination  of  CoTmnercial  Copper. 

VOLUMETBIC    METHODS. 

There  are  two  of  these,  one  adapted  for  the  determination  of 
silver  in  alloys  of  approximately  known  composition,  and  the 
other  of  more  general  application.  The  first  of  these,  generally 
known  as  *' Gay-Lussac's "  method  is,  as  regards  its  working, 
perfect  in  principle ;  but  it  requires  a  practically  constant  quantity 
of  silver,  that  is,  one  which  varies  by  a  few  milligrams  only  in 
each  determination.  It  is  a  confirmatory  method  rather  than  a 
determinative  one.  The  other  is  known  as  *'  Volhard's,"  and 
resembles  in  principle  and  method  an  ordinary  volumetric  pit>- 


Oay-Lussao's  method  is  based  on  the  precipitation  of  silver 
from  a  nitric  acid  solution  by  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The 
point  at  which  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  being  recog- 
nised by  the  standard  solution  ceasing  to  give  a  precipitate.  The 
process  depends  for  its  success  upon,  (i)  the  ease  which  silver 
chloride  separates  out  from  the  solution  leaving  it  clear  after 
shaking,  and,  (2),  the  cloudiness  produced  by  the  reaction  of  very 
small  quantities  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride.  In  work- 
ing, a  quantity  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  equal  to  i  gram 
of  silver  is  added  at  once  to  the  assay ;  and,  when  the  solution 
has  been  rendered  clear  by  shaking,  the  residual  silver  (which 
should  not  exceed  a  few  milligrams)  is  estimated  with  the  help  of 
a  weaker  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The  success  in  working 
evidently  depends  upor  the  accuracy  with  which  the  first  addi- 
tion of  the  salt  solution  is  made.  On  this  account  the  standard 
solution  is  run  in  from  a  special  pipette  capable  of  deUvering  a 
practically  invariable  volume  of  solution.  It  is  not  so  important 
that  this  shall  deliver  exactly  100  c.c.  as  that  in  two  consecutive 
deliveries  the  volume  shall  not  differ  by  more  than  0.05  c.c. 
Tlie  dilute  salt  solution  is  one-tenth  of  the  strength  of  that  first 
run  in,  and  i  c.c.  of  it  is  equivalent  to  i  milligram  of  silver. 
Ordinarily  it  is  run  in  i  c.c.  at  a  time  (and  an  ordinary  burette 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose),  shaking  between  each  addition 
until  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate.  If  many  such  additions  have 
to  be  made  the  operation  not  only  becomes  tedious,  but  the  solu- 
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tion  also  ceases  to  clear  after  shaking,  so  that  it  hecomes  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  finishing  point. 

If  the  assa;p  contains  less  than  one  gram  of  silver  the  first 
addition  of  the  dilute  salt  solution  of  course  produces  do  precipi- 
tate. Five  milligrams  of  silver  in  solution  (5  c.c.)  is  then  added, 
and  the  assay  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way ;  5  milligrams  of 
silver  being  deducted  from  the  amount  found. 

There  is  required  for  the  assay  a  itandard  BohUion  of  sodium 
ehlonde,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5.4162  grams  of  the  salt 
(made  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of  soda  with  hydrochloric  add) 
in  water  and  diluting  to  one  litre.  100  c.c.  of  this  is  equivalent 
to  I  gram  of  silver. 

The  weaker  solution  of  salt  is  made  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  the 
stronger  one  to  one  litre.  One  c.c.  of  this  will  equal  i  milligram 
of  silver,  or  o.i  c.c.  of  the  stronger  solution. 

A  standard  solution  of  silver  equivalent  to  the  dilute  salt 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  i  gram  of  fine  silver  in  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  dUuting  with  water  to  one  litre. 

The  solution  of  salt  is  standardised  as  follows : — Weigh  up 
1.003  gram  of  fine  silver  and  dissolve  in  25  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  in  a  bottle  provided  with  a  well-fitting  flat- 
headed  stopper.     Heat  on  the  water  bath  to  assist 
solution,  resting  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position. 
When  dissolved  blow  out  the  nitrous  fumes  with  the 
help  of  a  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles.     Hun  in 
from  a  stoppered  pipette  (as  shown  in  fig.  44)  100  c.c. 
of  the  standard  salt  solution,  and  shake  vigorously 
until  the  solution  clears.     Fill  an  ordinary  burette 
with  the  weaker  standard  salt  solution,  and  run  i  c.c. 
KJ         into  the  assay  bottle,  letting  it  run  down  the  side  so 
ujr  that  it  forms  a  layer  resting  on  the  assay  solution. 

||0  If  any  silver  remains  in  solution  a  cloudy  layer  will 

I  be  formed  at  the  junction  where  the  two  liquids 

V  meet.     This  is  best  observed  against  a  black  back- 

FiG.  44.  ground.  If  a  cloudiness  is  seen,  shake,  to  clear  the 
liquid,  and  run  in  another  c.c.  of  salt,  and  continue 
this  until  a  cloudiness  is  no  longer  visible.  Deduct  1.5  c.c.  from 
the  amount  of  the  weaker  sodium  chloride  solution  run  in. 
Divide  the  corrected  reading  by  10,  and  add  to  the  100  co. 
This  will  give  the  volume  of  strong  salt  solution  equivalent  to 
the  silver  taken. 

If  the  first  addition  of  the  weaker  salt  solution  causes  no 
cloudiness  add  5  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  from  an  ordinary 
pipette,  shake,  and  then  run  in  the  weaker  salt  solution,  working 
as  before.     These  5  milligrams  of  silver  added  must  be  allowed 
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for  before  calculating.     Ajs  an  example: — lot 90  gram  of  fine 
silver  was  taken  for  standardising  a  solution  and  4  c.c.  of  the 
weaker  salt  solution  were  run  in.     Deducting  1.5  and  dividing 
by  10  gives  0.25  c.c.  to  be  added  to  the  100  c.c. 
100.25  :  i.oioo  : :  100  :  x 
X  =  1.0075 
which  is  the  standard  of  the  salt  solution. 

The  method  of  working  an  assay  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing example : — In  the  determination  of  silver  in  some  buttons 
left  after  cupellation,  it  was  assumed  that  these  would  contain 
99.5  per  cent,  of  silver.  For  the  a^«ay  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
quantity  that  should  contain  a  little  more  than  1.0075  g^^^^  ^^ 
silver;  then 

99.5  :   100  ::   1.0075  :  x 
u.  =   1.0125 

To  ensure  a  slight  excess,  there  was  taken  1.0150  gram  of  the 
buttons,  which  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  for  the 
standardising.  The  quantity  of  the  weaker  salt  solution  required 
WHS  7  c.c. ;  deducting  1.5  c.c,  and  dividing  by  10,  gives  100.55  c.c. 
of  strong  salt  solution,  which  is  equivalent  to  1.0130  gram  of 
silver.  This  being  obtained  from  1.015  gram  of  alloy,  is  equal  to 
99.8  per  cent.,  or  998.0  fine. 

The  Effect  of  Temperature. — The  standardising  and  the 
assay  must  be  done  at  the  same  time,  since  a  difference  of  5^  C. 
makes  a  ditference  of  o.i  c.c.  in  mea.suring  the  100  c.c.  of  strong 
solution  of  salt.  It  is  always  best  to  prepare  a  standard  with  each 
batch  of  assays. 

SULFHOCTANATE  METHOD.  —  Volhard's  process  is 
based  upon  the  precipitation  of  silver  in  nitric  acid  solutions 
with  potassium  sulphocyanate,  the  finishing  point  being  the 
development  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  excess  of  sulphocyanate  upon  ferric  sulphate.  The  white 
sulphocyanate  settles  readily,  leaving  the  liquor  clear'  And  a 
persistent  brown  coloration  in  the  liquid  indicates  the  finish. 
The  assay  must  be  carried  out  in  the  cold  ;  and  water  free  from 
chlorides*  must  be  used. 

The  standard  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  4J  or  5  grams  of  the  salt  (KCyS)  in  water,  and 
diluting  to  i  litre.  100  c.c.  are  about  equivalent  to  0.5  gram  of 
silver. 

*  Chlorides  interfere  not  merely  by  remo\iiig  silver  as  insoluble  silver 
chloride,  but  also  by  making  it  difliciilt  to  get  a  good  finishing  point, 
owinff  to  the  silver  chloride  removiug  the  colour  from  the  reddened 
aolutioii. 
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The  stcmdard  aUver  nitraU  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  5  grams 
of  fine  silver  in  50  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  boiling  off  nitrous 
fumes,  and  diluting  to  i  litre. 

The  indicator  is  a  saturated  solution  of  iron  alum,  or  a  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  of  equivalent  strength  made  by  titrating  acid 
ferrous  sulphate  with  potassium  permanganate.  Use  2  c.c.  for 
each  assay. 

The  sulphocyanate  solution  is  standardised  by  placing  50  c.c.  of 
the  silver  nitrate  solution  in  a  flask  with  20  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric 
add,  diluting  to  100  c.c.  with  water,  and  running  in  the  sulpho- 
cyanate untU  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  is  precipitated ;  then 
adding  2  c.c.  of  the  ferric  indicator,  and  continuing  the  titration 
unto  a  reddish-brown  colour  is  developed,  and  remains  permanent 
after  shaking  continuously.  The  assay  is  similarly  performed,  the 
silver  being  used  in  the  state  of  a  nitric  acid  solution. 

The  effect  of  variations  in  the  conditions  of  the  assay  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  experiments,  in  which  20  c,c.  of  standard 
silver  nitrate  were  used  : — 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature  : — 

Temperature  lo'  C.       30°  0.       70*  0.      loo*  0. 

Sulphocyanate  reqd.       19.6  cc.    19.3  c.c.    19.0  c.c.    18.6  c.c. 

Effeot  of  Varying  Nitric  Acid : — Varying  nitric  add  has 
no  effect,  except  that  with  a  fairly  acid  solution  the  finishing  point 
is  somewhat  sharper. 

Nitric  acid  added  5  c.c.        10  cc.       20  c.c.       50  cc. 

Sulphocyanate  reqd.      19.6  cc.    19.5  cc    19.6  cc    19.6  cc 

Effect  of  Varying  Biilk  :— 

Bulk  50  cc.      100  cc     200  c.c.     300  cc 

Sulphocyanate  reqd.      19.5  c.c.    19.6  c.c.    19.6  cc    19.7  cc 

Effect  of  Varying  Anunonio  Nitrate :  — 

Ammonic  nitrate        o  gram     i  gram     5  grams     10  grams 
Sulphocyanate  reqd.    19.6  c.c    19.6  cc    19.7  c.c      19.9  cc 

Effect  of  Varying  Silver : — 

SUver  added  i  cc     10  cc    20  cc     50  cc.     100  cc 

Sulphocyanate  reqd.  i.o  c.c.  9.70.0.  19.60.0.  49.4  cc  99.0  cc 

This  method  is  valuable  for  determining  silver  in  salts,  alloys, 
and  solutions,  where  no  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  accuracy 
is  demanded.  It  is  easy,  and  applicable  under  most  of  the  usual 
conditions.      Its  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  brown  coloratior 
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produced  by  the  sulphocyanate  when  the  assay  is  nearly,  bnt  not 
quite,  finished ;  and  the  slowness  with  which  this  is  removed  on 
shaking  up  with  the  precipitate.  This  is  worse  with  large 
quantities  of  precipitate,  and  if  about  i  gram  of  silver  is  present, 
it  gives  an  indefiniteness  to  the  finish  which  lowers  the  precision 
of  the  process  to  about  i  in  500 ;  this  is  useless  for  the  assays  of 
bullion.  One  writer  states  that  this  inconvenience  is  due  to 
portions  of  liquid  being  entangled  in  the  precipitate,  but  it 
appears  much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  precipitate 
itself.  In  attempting  to  apply  the  process  to  the  assay  of  bullion 
by  working  it  on  the  principle  of  a  Gay-Lussac  assay,  it  was 
found  that  a  very  considerable  excess  of  silver  was  required  to 
complete  the  reaction.  In  these  experiments  100  c.c.  of  '*  sulpho- 
cyanate ''  (very  accurately  measured)  was  run  into  the  solution 
containing  the  weighed  portion  of  bullion  (fine  silver)  and,  after 
shaking  the  solution,  was  filtered.  In  the  filtrate  the  remaining 
silver,  if  there  should  be  any,  was  determined  by  the  ordinary 
titration,  but  with  ''sulphocyanate"  of  one  tenth  the  strength. 
This  final  titration  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  silver 
precipitated  by  the  first  100  c.c,  however,  varied  with  the 
quantity  of  silver  present  as  in  the  following  6erie&* 
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Sihcr  precipitated. 

1. 1342  gram. 
1. 1375      n 
1. 1405      n 
1.1484      H 

1. 1322  gram. 
1.1335     H 
11351      n 
1. 1379      n 

•  These,  of  course,  preclude  a  method  of  the  kind  aimed  at,  and 
at  the  same  time  emphasise  the  importance  of  uniformity  of  work 
in  the  ordinary  process.  In  the  determination  of  chlorides  in  sea- 
water,  Dittmar  used  a  combined  method :  precipitating  the  bulk 
of  the  silver  as  chloride,  and  after  filtering,  determining  the 
small  excess  of  silver  by  sulphocyanate.  This  modification 
answers  admirably  when  applied  to  the  assay  of  bullion.  In  the 
ordinary  Ckty-Lussac  method,  the  precipitation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
silver  by  the  100  cc.  of  salt  solution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
either  as  to  ease  in  working  or  accuracy  of  result;  the  silver 
precipitate  settles  quickly,  and  leaves  a  clear  liquor  admirably 
fitted  for  the  determination  of  the  few  milligrams  of  silver 
remaining  in  solution.  But  the  method  of  determining  this 
residual  silver  by  adding  successive  small  quantities  of  salt  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  give  a  precipitate  is  unsatisfactory,  and, 

*  These  results  were  obtained  when  nsing  ammoninm  sulphocyanate, 
acd  cannot  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  sach  impurities  as  chlorides,  ko. 
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judged  on  its  own  merits  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  process,  oould 
hardly  escape  condemnation.  It  is  clumsy  in  practice,  for  the 
continued  adding  of  small  portions  of  salt  solution  is  laborious 
and  becomes  impossible  with  more  than  a  few  milligrams  of  silver 
in  solution.  The  proposed  modification  is  simple;  having 
precipitated  the  silver  with  the  loo  c.c.  of  salt  solution,  as 
described  under  Gay-Lussac's  method  (page  120),  shake  till  the 
liquor  clears,  and  filter  into  a  flask,  washing  with  a  little  distilled 
water.  Add  2  c.c.  of  '*  ferric  indicator  "  to  the  filtrate  and  titrate 
with  a  standard  "  sulphocyanate  solution  "  made  by  diluting  the 
ordinary  standard  solution  to  such  an  extent  that  100  c.c.  after 
diluting  shall  be  equivalent  to  o.  i  gram  of  silver.*  Calculate  the 
weight  of  silver  found  by  '*  sulphocyanate "  and  add  it  to  the 
weight  which  100  c.c.  of  the  salt  solution  will  precipitate. 

An  advantage  of  this  modification  is  that  an  excess  of  15 
milligrams  may  be  determined  as  easUy  and  exactly  as  5.  In 
standardising  the  salt  solution,  then,  weigh  up,  say  1.0150  gram 
of  pure  silver,  dissolve  and  titrate.  Suppose  13.5  c.c.  of  **  sulpho- 
cyanate'* required;  then  these  are  equivalent  to  .0135  gi'^^i^  of 
silver,  (100  c.c.  =  .i);  the  silver  precipitated  by  the  salt  is  1.0150 
-  .0135 — 1.«.,  1. 00 1 5  gram,  which  is  the  standard. 

Application  of  the  Method  to  Assays  for  Arsenic. — If 
silver  nitrate  be  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  an  arsenate  of  one 
of  the  alkali  metals,  silver  arsenate  (Ag^AsO^),  is  thrown  down 
as  a  dark-red  precipitate.  If,  after  adding  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
to  insure  a  complete  precipitation,  the  arsenate  of  silver  be 
filtered  off,  the  weight  of  the  arsenic  could  be  estimated  from  the 
weight  of  silver  arsenate  formed.  But  this  may  be  done  much 
more  conveniently  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid,  and 
titrating  with  sulphocyanate;  the  silver  found  will  be  to  the 
arsenic  present  as  324  (108  x  3)  is  to  75. 

The  mineral  is  best  treated  by  the  method  given  in  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  382  ;  but  the  solution,  after  being  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  should  be  made  exactly  neutral  with  ammonia. 
A  small  excess  of  silver  nitrate  should  then  be  added,  and  since 
acid  is  liberated  in  the  reaction,  the  liquor  must  again  be 
neutralised. t  The  precipitate  must  then  be  filtered  off,  and 
washed  with  distilled  water.  Then  dissolve  it  in  the  paper  by 
slowly  running  over  it  20  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  add.  Wash  the 
filter  with  distilled  water,  collecting  with  the  filtrate  in  a  small 
flask.     Add  2  c.c.  of  *<  ferric  indicator  "  and  titrate. 

*  Multiply  the  standard  by  1000,  and  dilate  100  c.c.  of  the  standard 
solution  to  the  resulting  number  of  c.c.  Thus,  with  a  solution  of  a 
•tandard  .495,  dilute  100  c.c.  to  495  cc,  using,  of  coarse^  distilled  water. 

t  HNa^AsO^  +  3  AgNO,  =  Ag^O,  +  HNO,  +  2NaN0^ 
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If  the  sulphocyanate  solution  be  mad3  up  with  11  or  12  grams 
of  the  potassium  salt  to  the  litre,  and  be  then  standardised  and 
diluted,  so  that  for  100  c.c.  it  shall  equal  1.08  gram  of  silver, 
(see  p.  38),  then  it  will  also  equal  *25  gram  of  arsenic  (As). 
Except  for  ores  rich  in  arsenic,  it  will  be  better  to  work  with  a 
solution  one  half  this  strength.  The  standard  as  calculated  from 
an  experiment  with  pure  silver  should  be  checked  by  another 
using  pure  resublimed  white  arsenic,  As^O,,  which  contains 
75.75  %  of  the  metal.  The  quantity  of  white  arsenic  taken,  .1 
or  .2  gram,  should  contain  about  as  much  arsenic  as  will  be 
present  in  the  assaya  It  is  converted  into  sodium  arsenate  by 
evaporating  to  a  small  bulk  with  nitric  acid  and  neutralising  with 
soda.  The  precipitation  and  titration  of  the  silver  arsenate  ehould 
be  exactly  as  in  the  assays. 

The  difficulty  of  the  method  is  in  the  neutralising ;  which  has 
to  be  very  carefully  done  since  silver  arsenate  is  soluble  in  even 
faintly  acid  solutions ;  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of  water 
is  enough  to  produce  an  absolutely  worthless  result;  and  an 
excess  oFacid  much  less  than  this  is  still  very  prejudicial.  The 
addition  of  a  little  sodium  acetate  to  the  solution  after  the  final 
neutralising  has  a  good  effect. 

Arsenio  in  Mispickel. — ^Weigh  up  .250  gram  of  the  finely- 
powdered  ore,  and  place  in  a  Berlin  crucible  about  i^  or  ij  inch 
in  diameter.  Treat  with  10  or  12  drops,  one  drop  at  a  time,  of 
strong  nitric  add,  warm  very  gently,  but  avoid  much  heating. 
Put  on  a  thin  layer  of  nitre,  and  rather  more  than  half  fill  the 
crucible  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  soda  and  nitre.  Heat 
quickly  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  when  the  mass  is  fused  and 
effervescing,  withdraw  and  allow  to  cool.  Boil  out  with  water, 
filter  and  wash.  Insert  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  and  cautiously 
neutralise  with  nitric  acid,  using  ammonia  to  neutralise  any 
accidental  excess  of  the  acid.  Add  a  gram  or  so  of  ammonium 
nitrate  and  silver  nitrate  in  excess,  neutralise  again  with  ammonia 
and  add  two  or  three  grams  of  sodium  acetate.  Filter  off  the 
precipitate,  wash  and  titrate.  In  the  fusion  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  much  effervescence  (an  excess  of  the  soda  miti- 
gates this)  and  the  operation  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
whole  has  entered  into  fusion. 


COLOBIMETfilC  DETEBMINATION. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  colorimetric  method,  but  the 
following,  which  is  sometimes  used,  is  based  on  similar  principles. 
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It  is  nsef ul  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  silver  in 
substances  which  yield  dear  solutions  with  nitric  acid. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  in  nitric  acid,  and 
dilute  to  a  definite  bulk.  Divide  into  two  equal  parts.  To  one, 
add  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  stir  and  filter.  To 
the  other,  add  a  similar  amount  of  dilute  acid,  and  then  to  the 
filtered  portion  run  in  from  a  burette  standard  silver  nitrate 
(i  c.c.  B  0.5  milligram  silver)  until  the  solutions  are  equally 
turbid.    GeJculate  in  the  usual  way. 


GOLD. 

Gold  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  metal.  It  always  contains 
more  or  less  silver,  and,  in  alluvial  sands,  (be.,  may  be  associated 
with  platinum  and  iridium. 

Gold  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved 
by  aqua  regia  or  by  solutions  of  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine.  It 
is  taken  up  by  mercury,  forming  an  amaUf^m,  from  which  the 
mercury  may  be  driven  off  by  heat 

When  gold  occurs  in  particles  of  any  size,  it  is  readily  detected 
by  its  appearance,  but  when  finely  disseminated  through  a  large 
quantity  of  rook,  it  is  separated  and  detected  by  the  amalga- 
mation assay — described  below — or  by  a  process  of  washing 
somewhat  similar  to  vanning,  or  by  the  following  test : — Powder 
and,  if  necessaiy,  roast  50  to  100  grams  of  the  ore,  put  on  it  three 
or  four  crystals  of  iodine  a.nd  enough  alcohol  to  cover  it ;  allow  to 
stand  for  half  an  hour ;  a  piece  of  filter  paper  moistened  with 
the  liquid  and  burnt  leaves  an  ash  with  a  distinctly  purple 
tint  if  any  gold  is  present.  It  is  better,  however,  to  filter  off 
the  solution,  evaporate,  and  ignite.  Then,  either  take  up  with 
mercury,  and  ignite  the  amalgam  so  as  to  get  a  speck  of  the 
metallic  gold ;  or  treat  with  a  few  drops  of  aqua  regia,  and  test 
the  solution  with  stannous  chloride  :  a  purple  coloration  indicater 
gold. 

AMALGAMATION  ASSAY.— This  does  not  attempt  to 
give  the  total  produce  of  gold,  but  rather  the  quantity  which  can 
be  extracted  on  a  large  scale ;  therefore  it  should  imitate  as  closely 
as  possible  the  process  adopted  in  the  mine  or  district  for  ex- 
tracting the  metal. 

Take  2  lbs  of  the  ore  in  powder  and  roast ;  make  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  hot  water  and  rub  up  for  an  hour  or  so  with  a  little 
mercury.  Wash  off  the  sand  carefully,  and  collect  the  amalgam. 
Drive  off  the  mercury  by  heat,  and  weigh  the  residual  gold.  It 
is  best  to  cupel  it  with  lead  before  weighing. 
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In  an  experiment  on  a  lot  of  ore  which  contained  0.189  gT^^ 
of  gold,  0.179  &^^  ^&s  obtained  by  the  above  process,  equal  to 
about  94J  per  cent,  recovered.  With  ores  generally,  the  yield 
may  be  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  actual  gold  present. 


DBY  ASSAY. 

The  dry  assay  of  gold  ores  resembles  in  its  main  particulars  the 
dry  assay  for  silver  by  the  crucible  method ;  and  for  much  that  is 
of  importance  in  its  discussion  the  student  is  referred  to  what  is 
written  under  Silver  on  pp.  90-113. 

Size  of  Assay  Charges. — Gold  ores  rarely  contain  more  than 
a  few  ounces,  often  only  a  few  pennyweights  of  gold  to  the  ton ; 
consequently,  the  button  of  gold  obtainable  from  such  quantities 
of  ore  as  may  be  conveniently  worked  by  assaying  methods  is 
often  so  small  as  to  require  more  thnn  ordinary  care  in  its 
manipulation.  One  milligram  of  gold  forms  a  button  of  about 
the  size  of  one  of  the  full -stops  on  this  page,  and  compared  with 
a  million  similar  particles  of  quartz  (about  four  ounces),  repr&sents 
a  produce  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  ton :  a  proportion  such 
as  the  assayer  is  frequently  called  on  to  determine.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  charge  of  half  an  ounce  or  less  of  the  ore,  such 
as  is  usual  with  silver  ores,  would  demand  of  the  worker  both 
skill  and  care  in  the  handling  of  the  minute  quantity  of  gold  to 
be  obtained  from  it.  Fortunately  the  work  is  simple  and  precise, 
so  that  in  practised  hands  and  with  only  a  5 -gram  charge  the 
assay  of  a  5-dwt.  ore  is  practicable;  with  so  small  a  charge, 
however,  the  result  is  barely  perceptible  on  a  sensitive  balance : 
the  button  of  gold  should  be  measured  under  a  microscope.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  larger  charges  of  say  50,  100,  or  even  200 
grams,  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
worker's  attention,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  mineral, 
bring  the  button  of  gold  within  the  scope  of  the  balance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inconvenience  of  the  larger  charges  lies  in  the 
amount  of  fluxes  and  consequent  size  of  the  crucibles  required  to 
(lux  them. 

Sampling. — ^A  further  consideration  in  favour  of  the  larger 
charges  is  the  matter  of  sampling.  In  preparing  his  ore,  the 
student  should  ask  himself  what  reasonable  expectation  he  has 
that  the  portion  he  puts  in  the  furnace  will  be  of  average 
richness.  The  larger  charges  are  likely  to  be  nearer  than  the 
smaller  ones  to  the  average  of  the  parcel  of  ore  from  which 
they  are  taken     In  explanation  of  this,  let  us  suppose  a  larg» 
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heap  of  5-clwt.  ore,  in  sand  of  the  coarseness  of  foil-stops,  ftnd 
containing  all  its  gold  in  particles  of  i  milligram,  as  uniformly 
diit-tributed  as  care  and  labour  in  the  mixing  can  accomplish. 
Such  a  heap  could  not  possibly  occur  in  practice,  but  it  will  serve 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Now,  one  ton  of  the  sand,  however 
taken,  would  contain  appreciably  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as 
any  other  ton.  For  a  ton  would  contain  about  8000  particles  of 
gold ;  and  even  if  two  separate  tons  differed  by  as  much  as  100 
particles  (which  they  are  just  likely  to  do),  this  would  mean  only 
a  difference  of  i  or  2  grains  to  the  ton.  On  the  other  hand, 
two  portions  of  14  lbs.,  which  should  co^itain  on  the  average 
50  particles  of  gold,  are  likely  enough  to  differ  by  10  particles, 
and  this,  calculated  on  a  ton,  means  a  difference  of  i  dwt.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  something  like  this  should  be  true;  for  on 
calculating  the  14-lb.  lot  up  to  a  ton,  the  deviation  from  the 
average,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  multiplied  by  160;  whereas,  if 
the  ton  were  made  up  by  adding  14-lb.  lot  to  14-lb.  lot,  up  to  the 
full  tale,  then  a  large  proportion  of  the  errors  (some  being  in 
excess  and  some  in  defect)  would  neutralise  each  other.  An 
average  which  is  practically  true  when  dealing  with  thousands, 
and  perhaps  sufficiently  exact  with  hundreds,  would  be  merely 
misleading  when  applied  to  tens  and  rmits.  Reasonable  safety  in 
sampling,  then,  is  dependent  largely  on  the  number  of  particles  of 
ffold  in  the  charge  taken,  and  the  risk  of  an  abnormal  result  is 
less,  the  larger  the  charge  taken. 

By  doubling  the  charge,  however,  we  merely  double  the 
number  of  particlas.  Powdering  finely  is  much  more  effective ; 
for,  since  the  weight  of  a  particle  varies  as  the  cube  of  the 
diameter,  halving  the  diameter  of  the  particles  increases  their 
number  eight-fold.  If,  now,  we  modify  our  illustration  by 
assuming  the  particles  to  have  only  one-sixth  the  diameter  ^of  a 
full-stop  (which  would  represent  a  powder  of  a  fineness  not 
unusual  in  ores  prepared  for  assaying),  we  should  multiply  the 
number  of  particles  by  200  (6  x  6  x  6  =  216).  We  should  then 
reasonably  expect  a  14-lb.  parcel  of  the  powder  to  give  as  safe  a 
sample  as  a  ton  of  the  sand  would  give ;  and  portions  of  a  size  fit 
for  crucible  work,  say  50  or  100  grams,  would  be  as  safe  as  10  or 
2o-lb.  samples  of  the  coarser  stuff.  For  example,  60  grams  of 
such  powder  would  contain,  for  a  5 -dwt.  ore,  about  100  particles; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  error  due  to  sampling  would  be 
less  than  10  or  12  grains  to  the  ton,  and  would  only  occasionally 
exceed  a  pennyweight.  With  richer  ores  the  actual  deviation 
stated  as  so  much  to  the  ton  of  ore  might  be  greater,  but  it 
would  represent  a  smaller  proportion,  stated  in  percentage  of  tiie 
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gold  actually  present,  and  would  ultimately  fall  witbin  the  limite 
of  unavoidable  error. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  size  of  the  quartz  particles  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  argument ;  and,  in  fact,  the  coarseness  of 
the  quartz  only  interferes  by  preventing  the  uniform  mixing  of 
the  sand  and  by  binding  together  several  particles  of  gold ;  in  this 
last  case,  particles  so  united  must,  of  course,  count  as  one  larger 
particle.  Now,  there  are  some  natural  ores  in  which  the  gold 
particles  are  all  very  small;  with  these  fine  powdering  and 
mixing  yields  a  product  from  which  a  samj^e  may  be  safely 
taken.  Then,  again,  in  '*  tailings,"  before  or  after  treatment 
with  cyanide,  we  have  a  similar  material,  inaanuch  as  the 
coarser  gold  has  been  removed  by  previous  amalgamation.  With 
these,  it  is  not  unusual  to  take  the  portion  for  assay  without  any 
further  powdering,  since  they  are  poor  in  gold,  and  have  already 
been  stamped  and  passed  through  a  sieve  of  say  thirty  holes  to 
the  inch  (Unear). 

But  there  are  other  ores,  in  lump  showing  no  visible  gold, 
which  contain  the  gold  in  all  possible  degrees  of  fineness,  from 
say  prills  of  a  milligram  or  so  down  to  a  most  impalpable  powder. 
The  treatment  of  these  cannot  be  so  simple  and  straightforward. 
Suppose  a  parcel  of  looo  grams  (say  2  lbs.)  of  such  ore  in  fine 
powder,  containing  on  an  average  i  particle  of  i  milligram  (the 
presence  or  absence  of  which  makes  a  difference  of  .6  dwt.  on  the 
ton),  10  others  of  about  .5  milligram  (each  representing  .3  dwt.), 
and  100  others,  which  are  too  coarse  to  pass  through  an  80  sieve, 
and  having  an  average  weight  of  .1  milligram  (each  .06  dwt.), 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  gold,  equivalent  altogether  to  2  ounces  to 
the  ton,  is  so  finely  divided  that  a  charge  of  50  grams  may  be 
taken  without  any  considerable  risk  of  its  interfering  with  the 
sampling.  Then  in  a  50-gram  charge  there  would  be  one  chance 
in  twenty  of  getting  the  milligram  particle,  in  which  case  the 
result  would  be  12.35  dwts.  too  high;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
were  not  present  the  result  would  on  this  account  be  .65  dwt.  toe 
low.  Of  the  ten  .5-milligram  particles,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that 
one  will  be  present,  and  its  presence  or  absence  would  cause  an 
error  of  3.3  dwts.,  more  or  less.  Of  the  100  particles  of  .1 
milligram,  there  would  probably  be  from  3  to  7,  instead  of 
5,  the  proper  number;  this  would  mean  a  variation  of  2.6 
dwts.  from  the  true  proportion.  So  that  the  probable  result 
would  range  about  5  dwts.  more  or  less  than  the  2^  ozs., 
which  is  the  true  produce,  and  there  are  possibilities  of  astound- 
ing results.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  results  would 
be  well  within  these  limits,  and  now  and  again  the  heart  of 
the  student  would  be  gladdened  by  a  beautiful  concordance  io 
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duplicate  assays;  neyertheless,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  good  assay,  and  to  work  in  this  way,  on  a  50- 
gram  charge,  would  be  to  court  failure.  The  coarse  gold  must 
ruin  the  assay. 

The  difficulty  may  be  met  by  concentrating  the  whole  of  the 
coarse  gold  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  ore,  by  sifting  and  making  a 
separate  assay  of  this  fraction.  A  portion  of  the  ore,  of  about 
looo  grams,  is  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  passed  through 
an  So  sieve,  re-grinding  when  necessary,  until  only  20  or  30 
grams  is  left  of  the  coarser  powder.  This  is  mixed  with  fluxes 
and  carried  through  as  a  separate  assay.  The  sifted  portion  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  a  portion  of  it,  say  30  or  50  grams,  taken 
for  assay.  The  weights  of  the  two  portions  must  be  known,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  is  lost  in  the  powdering.  The 
method  of  calculating  the  mean  result  from  the  two  assays  is 
shown  on  page  109.  In  this  way  of  working  there  is  no  advantage 
in  continuing  the  grinding  until  the  coarser  fraction  is  reduced 
to  a  gram  or  so — rather  the  contrary ;  and  rubbing  on  until  all 
the  gold  is  sent  through  the  sieve  is  to  be  distinctly  avoided.  The 
student  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  he  is  aiming  at  is  the 
exclusion  of  all  coarse  gold  from  the  portion  of  ore  of  which  he  is 
going  to  take  only  a  fraction. 

The  question  of  the  smaller  sampling  of  gold  ores  has  been 
dwelt  on  at  considerable  length,  as  befits  its  importance,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  true  mean- 
ing. Sampling  is  not  a  mystery,  nor  does  the  art  lie  in  any 
subtle  manner  of  division.  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  stuff  to  be  sampled  shall  be  well  mixed,  and  the  fractions 
taken,  so  that  each  part  of  the  little  heap  shall  contribute  its 
share  to  the  sample.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tossing  about  is  a  poor  sort  of  mixing,  and  that  everything  tend- 
ing to  separate  the  large  from  the  small,  the  light  from  the 
heavy,  or  the  soft  from  the  hard  (as  happens  in  sifting),  must  be 
avoided,  or,  if  unavoidable,  must  be  remedied  by  subsequent 
mixing. 

With  a  well-taken  sample,  we  may  rely  on  a  great  majority  of 
our  results  falling  within  normal  limits  of  error;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that,  in  a  moderately  large  experience 
we  shall  get,  now  and  again,  deviations  much  more  consider- 
able. These  erratic  assays  can  only  be  met  by  the  method  of 
working  duplicates,  which  callattentionto  the  fault  by  discordant 
results.  Such  faulty  ass&ys  should  be  repeated  in  duplicate,  so 
that  we  may  rest  the  decision  on  three  out  of  four  determinations. 

The  likelihood  of  two  vexy  faulty  assays  being  concordant  iir 
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remote ;  but  with  very  important  work,  as  in  selling  parcels  of 
ore*  even  this  risk  should  be  avoided,  as  concordance  in  these 
cases  is  demanded  in  the  reports  of  two  or  more  assayers.  The 
following  actual  reports  on  a  disputed  assay  will  illustrate 
this:  (a)  5  ozs.  i  dwt. ;  (5)  5  ozs.  10  dwts.  12  grains;  (c)  5  ozs. 
II  dwts.;  {d)  5  ozs.  II  dwts.  12  grs.  The  mean  result  of 
several  assays,  unless  there  be  some  fault  in  the  method, 
will  be  very  fairly  exact ;  and  individual  assays,  with  an  uncer- 
tainty of  I  in  20,  may,  by  repetition,  have  this  reduced  to  i  in 
100  or  less. 

Assay  Tons,  etc. — Having  decided  on  taking  a  larger  or 
smaller  portion,  the  exact  quantity  to  be  used  will  be  either  some 
round  number  of  grams,  such  as  50  or  100,  easily  calculable  into 
percentage ;  or  it  will  be  that  known  as  the  '*  Assay  Ton "  (see 
page  13)  or  some  simple  multiple  or  fraction  of  it,  which  is  easily 
calculable  into  ounces.  The  reports,  too,  are  at  least  as  often 
made  as  ounces  in  the  short  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  as  on  the  more 
orthodox  ton  of  2240  lbs.  Now  the  short  ton  is  equal  to  29,166.6 
troy  ounces ;  and  the  corresponding  "  assay  ton  "  is  got  from  it 
by  replacing  ounces  by  milligrams.  The  advantage  of  its  use  is 
that  if  one  assay  ton  of  ore  has  been  taken,  the  number  of  milli- 
grams of  gold  obtained  is  also  the  number  of  ounces  of  gold  in  a 
ton  of  the  ore,  and  there  is  absolutely  do  calculation.  Even  if 
half  an  assay  ton  has  been  taken  the  only  calculation  needed  is 
multiplying  the  milligrauis  by  two.  On  the  other  hand  with  a 
charge  of  two  assay  tons  the  milligrams  need  halving.  Where 
weights  of  this  kind  (t.6.,  assay  tons)  are  not  at  hand  they  may 
be  easily  extemporised  out  of  buttons  of  tin  or  some  suitable 
metal,  and  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  array  out  the  grams 
and  its  fractions  at  each  weighing.  The  sets  of  "assay  tons," 
however,  are  easily  purchased.  As  stated  on  page  13,  the  assay 
ton  for  2240  lbs.  is  32.6667  grams ;  and  for  the  short  ton, 
29.1667  grams.  If,  however,  the  round  number  of  grams  be  used 
and  the  resiilt  brought  by  calculation  to  the  produce  on  100  grams, 
the  conversion  to  ounces  to  the  ton  may  be  quickly  effected  by 
the  help  of  the  table  on  page  107.  As  this  table  only  deals  with 
the  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  it  is  supplemented  here  by  a  shortened  one 
dealing  only  with  the  produce  of  too  grama  and  stating  the  result 
in  ounces  troy  to  ihe  short  ton  of  2000  Iba. 

Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Gold. — By  the  Bakmee. 
In  estimating  minute  quantities  of  gold  there  are  one  or  two 
points,  of  importance  to  an  assayer  only  in  this  assay,  where  they 
will  often  allow  one  to  avoid  the  working  of  inconveniently  large 
charges.    One  of  these  is  known  as  **  weighing  by  the  method  of 
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TABL8  FOB  CALCULATINa  OUNOES  TO   THB   SHORT  TON   FROM  THX 
YIELD  OF  GOLD   FROM   ICO  QBAHS  OF   ORB. 


MnUgnm. 

Oonceitotbe 
Ton. 

Millignma. 

Ounces  to  the 
Ton. 

MUlIgrami. 

Ounces  to  tlM 
Ton. 

O.OI 

0.003 

0.4 

0.1 17 

7.0 

2.042 

0.02 

0.006 

OS 

0.145 

8.0 

2.333 

0.03 

0.009 

0.6 

O.I7S 

9.0 

2.625 

0.04 

0.012 

0.7 

a204 

10.0 

2.916 

COS 

0.014 

0.8 

0.233 

20.0 

5.833 

0.06 

0.017 

0.9 

0.262 

30.0 

8.750 

0.07 

0.020 

I.O 

0.292 

40.0 

11.666 

0.08 

0.023 

2.0 

0.583 

50.0 

14-583 

0.09 

0.026 

30 

0.875 

6ao 

17.500 

O.IO 

0.029 

4.0 

1. 167 

70.0 

20.416 

0.20 

0.058 

5.0 

1.458 

80.0 

23.333 

0.30 

ao87 

6.0 

1.750 

90.0 

26.250 

vibrations."  Suppose  a  balance  at  rest  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
with  the  pointer  exactly  over  the  middle  point  of  the  scale.  Let 
the  scale  be  a  series  of  points  at  equal  distances  along  a  horizontal 
line ;  then,  if  a  small  weight  be  placed  on  one  pan,  the  pointer 
will  deviate  from  its  vertical  position  and  come  to  rest  opposite 
some  definite  part  of  the  scale,  which  will  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  weight  added.  The  law  determining  this 
position  is  a  very  simple  one ;  the  deviation  as  measured  along 
the  points  of  the  scale  varies  directly  as  the  weight  added.  For 
example,  with  an  ordinarily  sensitive  balance,  such  as  is  used  for 
general  purposes,  one  milligram  wUl  move  the  pointer  along,  say, 
three  divisions  of  the  scale ;  then  two  milligrams  will  move  it  six 
di^sions;  half  a  milligram,  one  and  a  half  divisions ;  and  so  on. 
Of  course,  with  a  more  sensitive  balance  the  deviations  will  be 
greater.  Now  the  point  at  which  the  needle  comes  to  rest  is  also 
the  middle  point  about  which  it  vibrates  when  swinging.  For 
example,  if  the  needle  swings  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
division  on  the  right  then  [  (7  +  3)  -r  2]  it  will  come  to  rest  on  the 
fifth.  In  working  by  this  method  the  following  conventions  are 
useful :  Always  place  the  button  to  be  weighed  on  the  left  pan 
of  the  balance,  the  weights  on  the  right ;  count  the  divisions  of 
the  scale  from  the  centre  to  right  and  left,  marking  the  former  + 
and  the  latter  - ;  thus  -  5  is  the  fifth  division  to  the  left.  Then 
the  position  of  rest  is  half  the  algebraic  sum  of  two  readings. 
For  example,  let  the  readings  be  7  to  the  right  and  3  to  the  left, 
*ben  (+ 7  -  3)-7-  3  —  +  a.  The  mean  divisiop  is  the  second  division 
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to  the  right.  If  the  student  will  plaoe  himself  in  front  of  a 
balance  and  repeat  the  following  observations  and  replace  the 
figures  here  given  hy  his  own,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  grasping 
the  method.  First  determine  the  bias  of  the  balance ;  suppose 
the  unloaded  balance  swings  +1.25  and  - 1 ;  the  bias  then  is 
(i.2S-i)-l-2=+.i25  or  one-eighth  of  a  division  to  the  right. 
Now  having  put  on  the  button  to  be  weighed  let  the  readings  be 
+  7.5  and  +9.25,  and  (7.5  +  9.25)  •^  2  =  +  8.375.  Then  the  effect 
of  the  button  has  been  to  move  the  pointer  from  +  .125  to  +  8.375, 
or  8.25  divisions  to  the  right;  we  should,  therefore,  add  the 
weight  equivalent  of  8.25  divisions  to  the  weights,  whatever  they 
may  be  on  the  right  hand  pan  of  the  balance ;  if  the  divisions 
were  to  the  left  (  -  divisions)  we  should  subtract.  The  value  of 
I  division  is  easily  determined.  Suppose  the  button  in  the  ex- 
ample were  a  i  milligram  weight,  then  we  should  have  found 
that  I  milligram  IB  8. 2  5  divisions /.  i  division  ».i  21  milligram. 
This  method  of  working  adds  very  considerably  to  the  power  of  a 
balance  in  distinguishing  small  quantities. 

By  the  Microscope. — ^The  use  of  the  microscope  also  is  a  real 
advantage  in  estimating  the  weights  of  minute  buttons  of  gold 
where  there  la  no  undue  risk  in  sampling,  and  where  an  error 
of  say  I  in  20  on  the  quantity  of  gold  is  tolerable.  For  ores  with 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  (be,  as  well  as  for  tailings  rather  poor  in  gold, 
this  leaves  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  The  method  is  described  on 
page  440,  but  the  description  needs  supplementing  for  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  microscope.  The  eye-piece  of 
a  microscope  {Stg.  44a,  A)  unscrews  at  a,  i^owing  a  diaphragm 
at  bj  which  will  serve  afi  a  support  for  an  eye-piece  micrometer. 
This  last,  B,  is  a  scale  engraved  on  glass,  and  may  be  purchased 
of  any  optical  instrument  maker,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
send  the  eye-piece  to  have  it  properly  fitted.  When  resting  on 
the  diaphragm  it  is  in  focus  for  the  upper  lens,  so  that  on  looking 
through  the  microscope,  the  scale  is  clearly  seen  in  whatever 
position  the  instrument  may  be  as  regards  the  object  being  looked 
at.  Suppose  this  to  be  a  small  button  of  gold  on  a  shallow,  flat 
watch-glass,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  Bring  the  button 
under  the  "  objective  *'  (i.«.,  the  nose  of  the  microscope),  which 
should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  watch-glass ;  then 
looking  through  the  instrument,  raise  the  tube  until  the  button 
of  gold,  or  at  least  some  dust  on  the  glass,  comes  into  focus.  If 
the  button  is  not  in  the  field,  rest  the  thumbs  and  index  fingers, 
using  both  hands,  on  the  edge  of  the  watch-glass,  pressing  lightly 
but  steadily,  and  give  the  glass  a  slow,  short,  sweeping  motion ; 
the  button  will  perhaps  appear  as  an  ill-defined  blacknesS|  because 
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not  quite  in  focoB.  BriDg  this  into  the  centre  of  the  field. 
Raise  or  lower  the  microscope  until  the  button  appears  with 
sharp  outlines.  If  the  scale  does  not  cover  the  button,  rotate  the 
eye-piece ;  this  will  bring  the  scale  into  a  new  position.  Since  the 
divisions  over  the  button  are  less  distinct  than  the  others,  it  is 
best  to  read  the  latter.  Thus,  in  fig.  4469  there  are  ^6  divisions 
on  one  side  of  the  button,  and  35  on  the  other,  making  altogether 
71.     The  whole  scale  is  80,  therefore  the  diameter  of  the  button 
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is  9  divisions.  The  value  of  each  division  obviously  varies  with 
the  magnifying  power  employed.  With  most  microscopes  there  is 
a  telescopic  arrangement  whereby  the  tube  may  be  lengthened  ; 
if  this  be  done  and  the  button  again  brought  in  focus,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  measured  on  the  scale,  the  button  is  much  largez 
than  before.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  the  micrometer  must 
always  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  method  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix (page  440),  for  finding  the  value  of  the  scale  when  gold 
buttons  are  to  be  measured  is  easy  and  satisfactory.  When  the 
button  of  gold  is  so  small  that  there  is  considerable  risk  of  losing 
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it  in  transferring  to  a  watch-glass,  it  may  be  measured  on  the 

cupel,  but  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  well  illuminated ;  this  is 

best  done  by  concentrating 

light  on  it  with  a  lens,  or 

with  what  comes  to    the 

same  thing,  a  clean  flafik 

filled  with  water. 

Most  assayers,  however, 

using  a  micrometer  in  this 

way,  would  like  to  know  its 

absolute  value.  To  do  this, 

a  stage  micrometer  must  be 

purchased.    This  is  like  an 

ordinary  microscope   slide 

(fig.    44a,   C),  and    when 

looked  at  through  a  micro- 
scope   it  shows  (fig.   44c) 

lines  ruled  on  the  glass  at 

distances    of    tenths    and 

hundredths  of  a  millimetre, 

ten  of  each,  so  that  the  full 

scale  is  I.I  mm.     In  the  case  illustrated,  60  divisions  of  the  scale 

in  the  eye-piece  are  just  equal  to  the  i.i  mm.,  therefore  i  divi- 
sion equals  .0183  mm.     A  cube  of  this  diameter  would  contain 

(.0183  X  .0183  X  .0183) 
.0000061285  cubic  mm. 
The  corresponding  sphere 
is  got  by  multiplying  by 
.  5  2  36;  this  gives  .000003  209 
cb.  mm.  The  weight  of 
I  cb.  mm.  of  water  is  i 
milligram ;  and,  since  gold 
is  19.2  times  as  heavy  as 
water  (sp.  g.^ig.2),  the 
contents  in  cb.  mm.  must 
be  multiplied  by  19.2.  This 
gives  .0000616  milligram 
as  the  weight  of  a  sphere 
of  gold  measuring  i  divi- 
sion. 

If  every  result  had  to 
be  calculated  in  this  way 
the  method  would  be  very 

laborious ;  but,  having  the  figures  for  the  first  division,  those 

of  the  others  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  by  the  cube  of 
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the  corresponding  number.  Thus,  for  the  third  division 
(3  >(  3  X  3  ^  27)1  ^^  content  of  the  cube  (.0000061285  x  27)  is 
.0001655  cb.  mm.;  the  content  of  the  sphere  (.000003209x27) 
is  .0000866  cb.  mm. ;  and  the  corresponding  sphere  of  gold 
(.0000616  X  27)  is  .00166  milligram.  With  the  help  of  a  table  of 
cubes  the  whole  calculation  for  25  or  30  divisions  may  be  made  in 
half  an  hour,  and  the  results  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  table  will 
simplify  all  future  work. 

Assay  OperatioDB. — The  actual  work  of  the  assay  resolves 
itself  into  three  operations : — (i)  The  fusion  of  the  ore  and  con- 
centration of  the  ''fine  metal"  (t.6.,  gold  and  silver)  in  a  button 
of  lead ;  (2)  The  cupellation  of  the  lead,  whereby  a  button  of  fine 
metal  is  obtained;  and  (3)  the  "parting"  of  the  gold  which 
separates  it  from  the  accompanying  silver.  The  following  descrip- 
tion takes  the  order  as  here  given,  but  the  student,  in  learning 
the  method,  should  first  practise  cupellation  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so;  next  he  should  practise  the  separation  of  gold  from 
silver,  taking  known  weights  of  fine  gold  (p.  63),  varying  from  .5 
or  .3  gram  down  to  quite  minute  quantities,  and  not  resting 
satined  untU  a  sensitive  balance  can  barely  distinguish  between 
the  weights  of  gold  taken  and  found.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  if  he  has  not  a  flatting  mill  at  his  disposal,  then  for  large 
buttons  it  is  better  to  make  an  alloy  with  eight  or  nine  parts 
of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and  attack  it  with  acid  without  pre- 
vious flattening,  rather  than  accept  the  risk  and  labour  of  beating 
out  a  less  easUy  attacked  alloy  to  the  necessary  thinness 
with  a  hammer.  It  is  only  after  a  sense  of  security  in  gold 
parting  has  been  acquired,  that  the  attack  of  an  ore  can  be 
profitably  accomplished,  and  even  then  simple  and  easy  ores 
should  be  first  taken,  passing  on  to  others  more  difl&cult,  either 
because  of  a  more  complex  mineral  composition  or  a  difliculty  in 
sampling. 

Gonoentration  of  the  fine  Metal  in  Iiead. — ^The  best  flux 
for  quartz,  which  makes  up  the  earthy  matter  of  most  gold  ores, 
is  soda^  and  this  is  best  added  as  carbonate  or  bicarbonate.  By 
theory,*  50  grams  of  quartz  will  require  88.5  grams  of  the 
carbonate,  or  140  grams  of  the  bicarbonate,  to  form  sodium 
silicate,  which  is  a  glassy,  easily-fusible  substance,  making  a  good 
slag.  If  the  bicarbonate  is  used,  and  heat  is  applied  gradually, 
steam  and  carbonic  acid  are  given  off  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  and  the  carbonate  is  loft ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
(about  800°  G.,  or  a  cherry-red  heat)  the  carbonate  fuses  attack- 

•  BiO,  +  Na,Cq,  ■  00,  +  Na^iO, 
810,  +  2NaHC0,  =  2CO,  +  Na^iO,  +  Bfi. 
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it)g  the  quartz,  and  giving  off  more  carbonic  add;  aa  the  heat 
increases,  and  the  attack  on  the  quartz  (which  of  itself  is  in- 
fusible) becomes  complete,  the  whole  mass  settles  down  to  a  liquid 
sodium  silicate,  which  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  allow  the  gold  and  lead 
to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  fluid  slag  does  to  a  certain  extont 
iissolve  some  of  the  crucible,  but  not  seriously.  In  a  perfect 
working  of  this  experiment,  the  first  evolution  of  gases  (steam 
and  carbonic  acid)  should  be  gentle,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  its 
blowing  the  fine  powder  out  of  the  crucible;  and  the  heat  at 
which  the  second  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced  should  be 
maintained  until  the  reaction  is  completed,  so  that  there  may  be 
little  or  no  formation  of  gas  in  the  fused  mass  to  cause  an 
effervescence  which  may  force  some  of  the  charge  over  the  edges 
of  the  crucible.  Of  course,  in  practice  the  ideal  fusion  is  not 
attained,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  approaching  it  closely 
enough  to  prevent  the  charge  at  any  time  rising  above  the  lev^ 
it  reached  at  first  in  the  crucible,  and  this  should  be  accomplished. 
It  is  usual  with  quartzose  ores  to  rely  mainly  on  the  action  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  not  entirely.  Litharge  is  also  used;  it 
forms,  on  fusion  with  quartz,  a  silicate  of  lead,  which  is  a  yellow 
glass,  easily  fusible^  and  more  fluid  in  the  furnace  than  silicate  of 
soda  is.  By  theory,  50  grams  of  quartz  would  require  186  grams 
of  litharge.*  The  reaction  takes  place  without  evolution  of  gas, 
and  in  its  working  the  only  point  is  to  so  regulate  the  heat  that 
the  litharge  shall  not  fuse  and  drain  under  the  unattacked 
quartz,  leaving  it  as  a  pasty  mass  on  the  surface.  Now,  if  in 
making  up  a  charge  for  50  grams  of  ore,  we  took  100  grams  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (equivalent  to  about  63  grams  of  the 
carbonate),  this  being  five-sevenths  of  140  grams  (which  by  itself 
would  be  sufficient),  leaves  two-sevenths  of  the  quartz  to  be  fluxed 
by  other  reagents:  two-sevenths  of  186  grams  (say  52  grams)  of 
litharge  would  serve  for  this  purpose.  But  if  we  used  10  grama 
of  borax,  which  has  a  fluxing  action  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
litharge,  then  40  grams  of  the  latter,  or  (making  an  allowance  for 
the  quartz  being  not  quite  pure)  say  35  grams,  will  suffice.  The 
fluxes,  then,  lor  the  50  grams  of  ore  would  be :  bicarbonate  of 
soda  100  grams,  litharge  35  grams,  and  borax  10  grams;  we 
could  decrease  any  of  these,  and  proportionately  increase  either 
or  both  of  the  others,  and  still  rely  on  getting  a  fusible  slag, 
which  is  the  whole  of  the  function  of  a  flux,  considered  simply  aa 
a  flux.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  slag  is  a 
bi-silicate  or  acid  slag,  and  that  ite  acid  chai*acter  is  increased  bj 
increasing  the  proportion  of  borax, 

•  I'bO  +  SiO,  =  PbSiO, 
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But  in  addition  to  the  fluxes  there  is  required  about  30  or 
40  grams  of  lead  to  collect  the  silver  and  gold.  This  is  best  added 
as  litharge  (say  40  grams)  and  flour  (4  grams),  or  charcoal  powder 
(2  grams).  See  pages  93  and  94.  The  full  charge,  then,  would 
be: 

Ore 50  grams. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  •        •        •        .        .  100      „ 

Litharge 75      w 

Borax 10      „ 

Flour 4      „ 

These  should  be  mixed,  placed  in  a  suitable  crucible  (a  G  Battersen, 
round,  will  do),  and  heated,  at  first  at  a  red  heat,  but  finally  much 
hotter,  so  as  to  get  a  fluid  and  clean  slag.  When  the  charge  has 
been  in  tranquil  fusion  for  some  little  time,  take  it  out  and  pour 
it  into  an  iron  mould.  When  cold,  detach  the  button  of  lead. 
The  slag  should  be  glassy,  all  through  alike,  and  easily  separable 
from  the  metaL  With  ordinary  ores,  this  slag  may  be  considered 
as  free  from  gold.  In  an  experiment  in  which  90  milligrams  of 
gold  were  added,  the  full  amount  was  obtained  from  the  lead  pro- 
duced by  the  first  fusion.  But  in  certain  cases,  more  especially 
where  large  amounts  of  metallic  oxides  are  present,  the  slag  is 
not  so  clean,  and  with  these  the  slag  should  be  powdered,  mixed 
with  40  grams  of  litharge  and  4  of  flour,  and  melted  again ;  it  is 
an  advantage  to  add  a  f^mall  prill  of  say  2  or  3  milligrams  of 
silver  to  the  charge,  as  it  insures  a  visible  product  in  the  cupella- 
tion.  Indeed,  this  last  precaution  is  a  good  one  to  be  taken 
wherever  there  is  reason  to  expect  very  small  buttons.  It  has 
the  further  advantage,  that,  if  the  quantity  of  silver  necessai-y 
for  inquartation  is  known,  the  right  quantity  may  be  added  here, 
BO  as  to  save  a  subsequent  operation. 

Ores  containing  Oxides  of  IrCfn^ — Of  the  metallic  oxides 
likely  to  be  present  in  a  slag,  oxide  of  iron  is  the  most  important. 
Gold  is  occasionally  found  in  a  matrix  of  this  substance,  and  in 
the  assay  of  "  concentrates"  largely  made  up  of  pyrites,  this  oxide 
will  be  formed  in  the  preliminary  calcination.  Now,  the  lower 
oxide  of  iron  (ferrous  oxide,  FeO)  is  easy  to  deal  with;  fused 
borax  will  dissolve  about  its  own  weight  of  it,  and  a  silicate  of 
soda  (such  as  makes  up  the  bulk  of  a  slag  in  a  gold  assay)  will 
take  up  at  least  half  as  much.  But  the  higher  oxide  (ferric  oxide, 
Fe,Oj)  is  more  refractory ;  even  6  parts  of  borax  yields  a  poor 
product,  and  slags  with  any  considerable  percentage  of  it  are  not 
satisfactory.  A  student  attempting  to  recover  gold  from  some 
haematite  (in  which  there  was  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  metal), 
fniind  in  the  slag  nearly  a  gram  of  gold,  although  in  the  first 
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fusion  the  slag  appeared  perfectly  fluid.  There  is,  however,  no 
difficulty  in  getting  good  slags,  even  with  large  quantities  of  iron. 
For  example,  with  50  grams  of  ferric  oxide,  10  of  quartz,  30  of 
borax,  30  of  soda,*  50  of  litharge,  and  7  of  flour,  the  result  wa« 
quite  satisfactory.  So,  too,  was  25  of  quartz,  50  of  soda,  50  of 
litharge,  and  7  of  flour.  It  is  well,  however,  in  such  cases  to  have 
an  ample  proportion  of  flux  and  to  aim  at  a  larger  button  of  lead 
than  usual  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  flour  or  charcoal  (see 
also  page  91).  A  charge  used  on  the  Randt  for  roasted  '*  con- 
centrate "  (which  we  may  roughly  speak  of  as  quartz  and  ferric 
oxide),  is  one  assay  ton  (about  30  grams)  each  of  ore,  soda,  and 
borax,  and  one  and  a  half  assay  ton  of  litharge  and  2  grams  of 
charcoal.  Whilst,  for  the  same  material,  from  which  most  of  the 
gold  has  been  extracted  by  ^'chloridising,"  2  5  tons  each  of  ore, 
borax,  and  soda,  4  of  litharge,  and  4  grams  of  charcoal  are  needed. 
This  quantity  requires  a  large  crucible  (I  Battersea,  round).  In 
this  the  proportion  of  silicate  of  soda  and  borax  counted  together 
is  to  the  oxide  of  iron  as  4  to  i,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
quartz  and  oxide  of  iron  of  the  ore  are  in  about  equal  quantities ; 
but,  in  the  larger  charge  especially,  much  oxide  of  lead  would  also 
remain  as  a  flux. 

Ores  containing  Sulphides. — In  assaying  ores  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  pyrites  or  mispickel,  or  both,  the  best  plan  is 
to  take  a  portion  and  calcine  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  product  of 
the  kind  just  considered.  The  weighed  portion  of  ore  should  be 
placed  in  a  clean  crucible  and  be  heated  to  incipient  redness :  with 
pyrites  the  first  effect  is  to  drive  off  about  half  the  sulphur  as 
vapour  which  bums  as  flame  over  the  ore.  At  this  stage  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  great  increase  of  temperature, 
otherwise  there  may  be  more  or  less  fusion,  which  would  spoil  the 
operation.  When  the  sulphur  flame  ceases  the  solid  sulphide  of 
iron  bums  with  visible  incandescence  and  the  charge  should  now 
be  stirred  with  a  flattened  iron  rod  so  as  to  expose  fresh  portions 
to  the  air.  The  top  of  the  furnace  must  be  open,  so  that  air  may 
have  free  access  to  the  crucible.  When  stirring  is  no  longer 
followed  by  visible  burning  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  full  redness. 
The  crucible  is  then  lifted  out  (the  stirrer  still  resting  in  it)  and 
if  the  charge  gives  off  no  odour  of  burning  sulphur  it  is  shaken 
out  into  an  iron  mortar  and  mixed  with  the  fluxes,  taking  care  to 
clean  the  stirrer  in  the  mixture.  The  charge  is  then  replaced  in 
the  crucible  in  which  the  roasting  was  done  and  fused  in  the 
furnace.  The  resulting  button  of  lead  is  cupelled  for  fine  metal. 
Ores  rich  in  sulphides  requiring  this  treatment  are  frequently 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  article  when  a  flux  is  spoken  of  as  soda 
the  bicarbonate  is  meant. 
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« concentrates.''  For  their  slbsaj  take  i  assay  ton  (30  grams), 
calcine  and  mix  with  an  equal  weight  of  soda  and  of  borax 
(30  grams  each),  and  half  as  much  again  of  litharge  (1.5  tons 
or  45  grams),  and  with  2  grams  of  charcoal  or  5  grams  of 
flour. 

Where  the  sulphides  are  present  in  smaller  proportion  (10  per 
cent,  or  less^^  they  may  be  taken  aa  serviug  the  purpose  of  flour 
or  charcoal  (see  page  95);  the  sulphur  and  iron  are  oxidised  at  the 
expense  of  the  litharge  with  a  consequent  separation  of  lead  as 
metal.  If  the  proportion  of  sulphides  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a 
large  enough  button  of  lead,  some  charcoal  or  flour  should  be 
added.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  in  small  excess  and  give  a 
button  of  lead  somewhat  sulphury,  %,e.,  hard  and  brittle,  it  may 
be  remedied  by  the  judicious  addition  of  nitre ;  this  last  reagent, 
however,  should  not  be  used  in  large  quantity.  A  plan  much 
used  to  prevent  sulphury  buttons  is  to  insert  an  iron  rod  or  a 
nail  in  the  charge  in  the  crucible ;  the  iron  takes  the  sulphur 
forming  sulphide  of  iron  which  in  moderate  quantity  does  not 
form  a  separate  layer  of  matte  but  dissolves  in  the  slag.  A  slag 
formed  of  50  grams  of  quartz,  100  soda,  and  some  borax,  may  take 
up  in  this  way  some  10  or  12  grams  of  sulphide  of  iron.  If, 
however,  an  ore  gives  a  layer  of  matte  or  speise,  it  is  best  to 
repeat  the  assay  by  the  method  of  calcining  before  fusion. 

Cyanide  Charges,  etc. — In  assaying  the  "tailings"  which 
are  to  be  treated  in  a  cyaniding  plant  the  following  charge  is 
used: 

Tailings  .    3     assay  tons  or  100  grams. 

Litharge  .4.5  „  150      „ 

Soda  .4-5  n  150      H 

Borax  .    .75  „  25      „ 

The  sand  is  assayed  without  any  further  crushing  and  the  assay  is 
made  in  duplicate. 

The  residues  after  treatment  with  cyanide,  differing  from  the 
tailings  merely  in  being  poorer  in  gold  because  of  the  extraction 
by  the  solution  of  cyanide,  are  run  down  with  the  same  fluxes  in 
the  same  relative  proportions.  But  four  charges  of  2.5  assay  tons 
(say  75  grams)  are  worked,  and  two  of  the  resulting  buttons  are 
scorilied  together  and  then  cupelled,  etc.,  so  as  to  give  duplicate 
assays  on  charges  of  5  assay  tons.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  small  portion  of  silver  before 
cupelling. 

In  assaying  the  ''cyanide  liquors  "  for  gold,  2  assay  tons  of  the 
liquor  are  measured  out  (58.3  c.c.  for  the  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  65.3  c 
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for  the  other)  and  are  evaporated  to  dryness  fn  a  lead  dish 
weighing  about  35  grams.  Such  a  dish  is  easily  extemporised  out 
of  a  piece  of  lead  foil,  if  the  ordinary  vessel  is  not  at  hand ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  tlxat  the  lead  is  free  from  gold.  The  dish  with 
the  dried  residue  is  then  scorified  and  the  resulting  button  of  lead 
is  cupelled. 

In  some  cases  the  fusion  of  the  ore  may  be  replaced  by  a 
treatment  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  the  gold  recovered  from  the  solu- 
tion in  the  way  just  described.  For  this 
purpose  the  ore  should  be  in  not  too  fine 
powder,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  filtering ;  a  sand  which  will  pass  a 
30  sieve  and  having  no  large  proportion  of 
very  fine  stuff  will  do.  Not  less  than  200 
grams  should  be  taken ;  and  as  an  extrac- 
tion apparatus  a  bell  jar  capable  of  holding 
half  as  much  again  may  he  used.  Such  a 
jar  may  be  extemporised  by  cutting  off  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle  by  leading  a  crack  around 
it  with  a  red  hot  poker ;  or  a  lamp  chimney 
will  serve  the  purpose.  The  smaller  mouth 
of  the  jar  is  dosed  by  a  perforated  cork  pro- 
vided with  a  clipped  tube  after  the  manner 
of  a  burette  (see  fig.  44d).  In  the  jar,  just 
over  the  cork,  put  a  plug  of  loose  asbestos 
or  glass  wool,  or  a  piece  of  sponge  to  act  as  a  filter ;  a  layer  of 
broken  glass,  coarse  at  the  bottom  and  fine  at  the  top,  will  serve 
the  same  purpose.  On  this,  place  the  charge  of  ore  to  be 
extracted.  Prepare  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
water,  with  5  or  10  grams  of  the  salt  to  the  litre.  It  may 
be  that  the  whole  point  of  the  assay  depends  on  the  solution 
being  of  a  definite  strength ;  as,  for  example,  where  the 
relative  efficiency  of  solutions  of  different  strengths  is  being 
determined,  when  it  will  be  best  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  dilute  solution  by  the  method  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article  (page  160).  Pour  the  cyanide  solution  on 
to  the  ore,  letting  the  first  portions  to  come  through  run  into  the 
beaker,  but  as  soon  as  the  ore  is  thoroughly  wetted  dose  the  dip 
and  allow  to  stand  for  several  hours.  Then,  opening  the  clip,  run 
through  more  cyanide  solution  and  then  water,  so  as  to  wash  the 
gold-carrying  liquor  thoroughly  into  the  beaker.  It  is  no  matter 
if  the  liquor  is  a  little  bit  turbid ;  transfer  it  to  a  lead  dish^ 
evaporate,  scorify,  and  cupel  in  the  usual  fashion. 
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The  assay  of  gold-zinc  slimes,  which  is  the  precipitate  formed 
by  zinc  acting  on  cyanide  solutions  of  gold,  may  be  made  by 
wrapping  2  or  3  grams  in  40  grams  of  sheet  lead  and  scorifying, 
cupelling,  <lrc.  The  amount  of  impurity  in  the  stuff  varies  greatly ; 
it  is  usually  calcined  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  soda  40  per  cent., 
borax  30  per  cenK,  and  sand  10  per  cent.,  and  melted  in  graphite 
pots.  The  buttons  of  bullion  obtained  are  afterwards  remelted 
with  borax  and  run  into  bars,  the  fineness  of  which  varies  from 
600  to  830  thousandths.  The  bars  are  sampled  by  chipping  off 
diagonally  opposite  comers :  or  better,  by  drilling,  the  drillings 
being  freed  from  pieces  of  steel  with  the  help  of  a  magnet. 

Gupellation.* — The  cupellation  of  lead  for  gold  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  lead  carrying  silver.  When  the  gold  is  accompanied 
by  a  larger  proportion  of  silver,  and  both  have  to  be  determined, 
the  cupellation  must  be  conducted  exactly  as  in  a  silver  assay,  the 
usual  precautions  being  taken  to  moderate  the  temperature  so  as 
to  lessen  the  cupellation  loss  and  to  promote  a  slow  and  undisturbed 
solidification  in  order  to  avoid  spirting.  If,  however,  the  gold 
predominates  the  finish  should  be  effected  at  a  higher  heat,  as  the 
melting-point  of  gold  is  loo**  higher  than  that  of  silver.  The  bad 
effect  of  a  higher  temperature  in  increasing  the  cupellation  loss 
need  hardly  be  considered  in  the  case  of  such  small  buttons  of  gold 
as  are  obtained  in  assaying  gold  ores,  as  any  loss  there  may  be  is 
hardly  appreciable  by  the  balance.  With  larger  quantities  of  gold, 
however  (as  in  assaying  gold  bullion),  this  loss  becomes  important ; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  very  carefully  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mujfie  so  as  to  minimise  the  loss. 

The  cupels  are  made  of  well-burnt  bone-ash,  of  the  fineness  of 
coarse  wheat  flour,  moistened  with  one-twelfth  its  weight  of  water 
and  compressed  into  shape  in  suitable  moulds.  The  moulds  sold 
for  this  purpose  are  often  of  unsuitable  shape.  Since  lead  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  over  11,  a  cup  to  hold  from  15  to  25  grams  of 
Vnolten  lead  need  not  have  a  capacity  of  more  than  about  2  c.o. 
A  hollow  about  i  inch  across  and  ^  inch  deep  is  sufficient ;  and 
the  body  of  the  cupel  to  absorb  this  weight  of  lead  should  itself 
weigh  from  20  to  25  grams.  The  button  of  lead  in  a  gold  assay 
may  be  twice  as  heavy  as  this.  For  these  larger  buttons  a  hollow 
i^  inch  across  and  ^  inch  deep  will  be  sufficient.  If  these  larger 
eupels  are  not  at  hand  the  larger  buttons  will  have  to  be  reduced 
in  size  by  a  scorification  before  cupelling.  In  some  cases  this  pre- 
liminary scorification  is  advantageous  or  even  necessary :  this  may 
be  because  the  lead  is  hard  and  impure,  or  it  may  be  that  a  very 
small  button  of  gold  is  expected.     In  the  latter  case  it  is  best  to 

*  See  the  description  of  the  process  commendng  on  p.  oR  and  the 
explanatory  remarks  on  p.  iia 
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scorify  the  lead  down  to  something  less  than  i  gram,  and  to  per- 
form the  cupellation  on  a  specially  prepared  small  fine  cupel. 
These  small  cupels  are  best  made  by  grinding  the  unsaturated 
portion  of  a  used  cupel  to  a  fine  powder,  and  compressing  the  dry 
powder  into  a  small  Berlin  crucible  or  scorifier ;  the  face  should 
be  made  quite  smooth  by  pressure  from  a  pestle.  On  such  cupels 
a  small  speck  of  gold  (less  than  .01  milligram)  will  be  left  in  a 
good  shape  and  easily  visible ;  but  the  cupel  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  muffle  as  soon  as  the  cupellation  is  finished  to  make  sure 
of  always  getting  the  button  in  good  condition.  In  places,  such 
as  Mints,  where  large  numbers  of  bullion  assays  are  regularly 
made  a  special  form  of  cupel  is  used  so  that  not  less  than  six  dozen 
assays  may  all  be  cupelled  at  the  same  time  in  a  muffle  of  ordinary 
size.  These  cupels  are  square  blocks,  a  little  less  than  2  inches 
across,  and  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Each 
block  carries  four  hollows  of  about  .7  inch  across  and  .3  inch  deep. 
A  muffle,  on  a  fioor  space  of  6  inches  by  1 2,  would  take  3  of  these 
blocks  abreast  and  6  deep,  and  thus  provide  the  means  for  72 
assays.* 

Cupels  made  with  wet  bone-ash  should  be  slowly  dried ;  and  if 
in  the  muffle  they  can  be  slowly  brought  to  an  orange-red  heat  it 
is  all  the  better.  Under  no  circumstances  must  the  lead  be  placed 
on  the  cupel  before  the  latter  has  been  so  thoroughly  heated  that 
it  can  no  longer  give  off  steam  or  gas  of  any  kind.  For  this  gas 
bubbling  through  the  molten  metal  spatters  it,  thus  spoiling  one 
assay  and  throwing  doubt  on  all  the  rest.  Again,  the  risk  of 
freezing  at  the  start  is  much  greater  with  a  cupel  which  has  not 
been  p8.x)perly  heated. 

The  best  plan  is  to  do  all  the  cupellations  in  batches.  After 
the  muffle  has  cooled  down  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  batch, 
and  the  old  cupels  have  been  taken  out,  the  new  cupels  for  the 
next  batch  should  be  put  in  their  place.  The  furnace  should  then 
be  stoked  and  made  ready  for  the  next  cu})ellations;  by  the  time 
the  furnace  is  ready  the  cupels  will  be  ready  also.  There  should 
be  no  unnecessary  handling  of  the  cupels  once  they  have  been 
placed  in  the  muffle. 

The  cupellation  temperature  for  gold  is  an  orange-red  heat 
or  perhaps  a  little  hotter.  Beginners,  who  are  apt  to  overheat 
their  furnace,  should  avoid  a  heat  which  can  properly  be  called 
yellow.  Dr.  T.  K.  Reset  has  determined  the  temperature  of  a 
muffle  during  the  cupellation  of  gold- silver  alloys  at  the  Boyal 
Mint.     In  one  muffle  the  temperature  ranged  from  1065°  to 

•  Percy,  Metalhirffy  0/ Silver  and  Oold,  p.  258. 

t  *'  Limits  of  Accuracy  attained  in  Goid-bullion  Assay.'*    2Vo9tft  ChtUH 
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1095^  0.;  the  lower  temperature  was  of  course  in  the  front  of 
the  muffle.  In  another  it  ranged  from  1022^  to  106 2°,  and  here 
the  muffle  appeared  to  the  eye  "  decidedly  cooler  than  usual." 
The  alloy  left  after  cupelling  was  made  up  of  i  part  of  gold  to 
2^  parts  of  silver,  and  was  fused  at  952^  ;  hence  the  usu^  tem- 
perature of  cupellation  was,  say,  120°  or  130°  ahove  the  melting- 
point  of  the  residual  metal.  To  ohtain  some  real  knowledge  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  figures,  the  student  should  prepare  pointed 
pieces  of  the  following  metals  :  silver,  which  melts  at  945  ;  gold, 
which  melts  at  1035^  ;  and  an  alloy,  half  silver,  half  gold,  which 
melts  at  990^.  These  should  be  placed  on  clean  cupels  in  a  muffle 
almost  entirely  closed;  the  temperature  should  be  very  slowly 
raised,  and  the  appearance  of  the  muffle  when  each  metal  begins 
to  melt  should  be  carefully  noted.  The  cupelling  temperature  in 
Dr.  Rose's  experiment  was  as  much  above  the  melting-point  of 
gold  as  this  is  above  that  of  the  silver-gold  alloy.  The  finish  of 
the  cupelUUion  of  gold  or  gold-silver  alloys  is  practically  the  same 
as  with  pure  silver ;  there  is  the  same  thinning  out  of  the  litharge 
into  a  luminous  film  which  becomes  iridescent  before  the  brighten- 
ing. But  the  danger  of  spirting  decreases  as  the  proportion  of 
gold  becomes  greater,  and  disappears  when  the  gold  is  much  over 
30  per  cent.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  let  such  buttous  become 
solid  undisturbed  and  protected  from  draughts  in  the  body  of  the 
muffle.  This  means  closing  the  muffle  and  allowing  the  furnace 
to  cool  down  somewhat  before  withdrawing  the  cupels.  Buttons 
solidified  in  this  way  are  more  malleable  than  when  they  are 
withdrawn  promptly  on  the  finish  of  the  cupellation.  This  is 
important  with  large  buttons,  as  in  a  bullion  assay.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  small  buttons,  especially  such  as  have  to  be  measured 
rather  than  weighed,  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  luminous 
film  has  disappeared.  For  when  this  is  done  the  button  can  be 
loosened  from  the  cupel  by  merely  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a 
pin,  and  is  then  safely  and  easily  transferred  to  a  watch  glass  by 
touching  it  with  the  head  of  a  pin  which  has  been  moistened.  It 
adheres  to  this,  and  if  the  pin  is  not  too  wet  comes  off  at  once  on 
touching  the  glass,  or  in  any  case  will  do  so  on  gentle  warming. 

Molten  gold,  with  little  or  no  silver,  has  a  peculiar  colour  which 
is  easy  to  recognise ;  it  is  more  globular  than  a  button  of  silver 
of  the  same  size  would  be,  and  it  shows  less  adhesion  to  the 
cupel.  Just  after  becoming  solid  it  glows  beautifully,  and  this  is 
so  marked  that  it  is  a  valuable  help  in  finding  the  position  of  a 
button  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  minute. 

If  the  button  left  from  cupellation  is  yellow  it  is  at  least  half 

gld,  and  a  rough  guess  as  to  the  proportion  .of  gold  may  be  made 
>m  its  yellowness ;  the  rest  of  the  metal  is  generally  sflver.  The 
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presenco  of  platinum  or  one  of  the  platinum  group  of  metals 
makes  the  surface  of  the  button  dull  and  crystalline.  The  native 
alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  does  not  alloy  with  gold,  however, 
but  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  molten  metal.  It  shows  itself  i.\tbe 
subsequent  parting  as  a  black  spot  or  streaJk  on  the  under  surface. 

The  buttons  are  removed  from  the  cupel  with  a  pair  of  pliers 
and  then  brushed  to  remove  adherent  litharge  and  bone-ash. 
Some  assayers  advise  cleaning  by  dipping  in  warm  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  followed  by  washing  in  water  and  drying.  The  button 
is  next  weighed.  When  the  quantity  of  silver  obtained  is  not 
required  to  be  known  the  weighing  may  sometimes  be  omitted. 
The  next  operation  in  either  case  is  parting  either  with  or  without 
a  previous  inquartation. 

The  loss  of  gold  in  cupeUation  is  by  no  means  always  inconsider- 
able. In  three  cupellations  of  i  gram  of  gold  with  20  grams  of 
lead  made  purposely  at  a  very  high  temperature  the  cupel  ab< 
sorbed  6.04,  6.20,  and  6.45  milligrams  of  gold.  Hence  at  a  high 
temperature  there  may  easily  be  a  loss  of  more  than  half  a  per 
cent,  of  the  gold.  In  ten  cupellations  with  the  same  quantities 
of  gold  and  lead,  but  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  the  gold  re- 
covered from  the  cupels  varied  from  1.37  to  1.92  milligrams,  and 
gave  an  average  of  T.59  milligrams.  In  round  numbers  the 
cupellation  loss  of  pure  gold  is  .15  per  cent. 

But  if  the  gold  be  alloyed  with  stiver  the  loss  is  diminished,  aa 
is  shown  by  the  following  experiments.  Gold,  .3  gram,  was 
cupelled  with  10  grams  of  lead  and  varying  amounts  of  silver, 
and  the  cupels  were  assayed  for  gold  with  the  following  results : 

Silver  in  the  alloy  ...  .3  gram  .6  gram  .9  gram 

Gold  in  the  cupel  ...  .47  milligram    .32  milligram    .17  milligram 

These,  calculated  on  the  .3  gram  of  gold,  give  the  loss  as  .157, 
.107  and  .057  per  cent,  respectively.  The  effect  of  copper ,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  increase  the  cupellation  loss,  which,  silver  being 
absent,  may  from  this  cause  rise  to  .3  per  cent.,  even  when  the 
temperatiu'e  is  not  excessive. 

In  the  ordinary  assay  of  gold -copper  alloys  a  constant  weight 
of  the  alloy  is  always  taken  ;  hence  as  the  weight  of  copper  in  a 
cupel  charge  increases,  the  weight  of  gold  decreases.  The  silver, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  always  very  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  the  gold,  whatever  its  quantity  may  be.  But  the  cupel- 
lation loss  is  smaller  with  less  gold  and  greater  with  more  copper, 
and  it  so  happens  in  these  assays  that  these  two  cpposites  nearly 
neutralise  one  another.     Mr.  W.  F.  Lowe*  found  the  gold  ro- 

*  *' Assaying  and  Hall-marklog  at  the  Chester  Assay  Office.'*  W.  F. 
Lowe.     Journ,  JSo^.  Chem.  Industry y  Sept.  1889. 
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ooverable  from  the  cupels  on  which  20  grains  of  gold  bullion  had 
been  treated  varied  only  between  .014  and  .015  grain  (i.6.  from 
.07  to  .075  per  cent,  of  the  bullion  treated),  although  the  quality 
of  the  bullion  varied  from  9  to  22  carat,*  But  in  the  poorest 
bullion  there  was  only  7.5  grains  of  pure  gold,  while  in  the  richest 
there  were  18.3  grains;  yet  each  lost  on  the  cupel  the  same 
weight  of  gold,  viz.,  .014  grain.  When  reckoned  in  percentages 
of  the  actual  gold  present  the  losses  are  .187  per  cent,  and  .076 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  heavier  percentage  Joss  is  mainly  due 
to  the  increased  quantity  of  copper. 

As  with  silver  so  with  gold  the  predominant  cause  of  the 
cupellation  loss  is  the  solution  of  the  metal  in  the  molten  litharge 
which  passes  into  the  cupel.  Three  lots  of  i  gram  of  gold  cupelled 
each  with  20  grams  of  lead  repeatedly,  so  as  to  make  13 
cupellations  in  all,  lost  in  actual  weight  35.72  milligrams.  The 
gold  recovered  from  the  cupels  amounted  altogether  to  34.56 
milligrams.  This  shows  that,  compared  with  the  absorption  by 
the  cupel,  the  other  causes  of  loss  are  inconsiderable. 

The  loss  of  gold  by  volatilisation  is,  however,  a  real  one.  The 
dust  from  the  flues  of  assay  furnaces  has  been  tested  on  several 
occasions  and  found  to  contain  gold,  though  in  small  quantity. 
Thus  Mr.  Lowe  found  .073  per  cent,  of  silver  and  .00033  per 
cent,  of  gold  in  such  a  material.  The  lead  volatilised  from  a  gold 
bullion  assay  would  need  to  be  ten  times  as  rich  as  this  to  account 
for  a  loss  of  gold  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  milligram. 
Dr.  Eose,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  believes  that  on  a  .5  gram 
charge  of  standard  bullion  the  loss  from  volatilisation  is  not  less 
than  .025  nor  more  than  .05  milligram  of  gold. 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  cupellation  loss  of 
gold  is  about  .07  per  cent.,  and  that  it  is  largely  met  or  even  over 
corrected  by  a  compensating  error  due  to  silver  retained  in  the 
gold  after  parting. 

Inquartation. — ^The  method  of  separating  the  gold  from  the 
silver  in  gold-silver  alloys  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  does  not  act 
equally  well  in  all  cases.  An  alloy  half  silver  half  gold,  rolled  to 
thin  sheet  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  nitric  acid,  may  still 
retain  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  silver.  An  alloy  of  i  part  gold 
and  1.7  parts  of  silver  gives  up  practically  the  whole  of  its  silver 
under  similar  treatment.  The  gold  is  left  in  a  coherent,  though 
easily  broken,  sheet  retaining  the  shape  of  the  original  alloy.  The 
gold  thus  left  is  quite  spongy  and  porous,  so  that  the  acid  can 
penetrate  into  its  innermost  poHions.     But  if  the  silver  is  in 

*  Fine  or  pure  gold  is  24  carat.  Nine  carat  gold  therefore  contains  9 
parts  of  gold  in  24  of  the  alloy ;  eighteen  carat  gold  contains  18  parts  of 
gold  in  24 ;  and  so  on. 
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large  excess  in  tbe  alloy,  the  removal  of  the  silver  is  less  complete, 
and  the  residual  gold,  instead  of  holding  together  in  a  form  easy 
to  manipulate,  falls  to  a  powder  which  requires  care  and  time  in 
its  treatment.  The  older  assayers,  therefore,  added  silver  to  their 
gold  in  such  proportion  that  the  alloy  for  parting  should  be  one 
quarter  gold  to  three  quarters  silver.  This  operation  they  called 
inquartation. 

The  modern  practice  is  to  aim  at  getting  an  alloy  with  2^  parts 
of  silver  and  i  part  of  gold.  In  gold  bullion  assays  this  propor- 
tion should  be  obtained  with  fair  exactness.  And  in  the  parting 
of  such  gold  buttons  as  are  obtained  in  assaying  ores  it  is  well  to 
aim  at  this  proportion,  though  absolute  precision  is  not  a  matter 
of  importance. 

If  the  button  left  on  cupelling  the  lead  from  an  assay  of  an  ore 
appears  white,  it  is  best  to  assume  that  it  already  contains  at  least 
a  sufficiency  of  silver,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  to  the 
contrary.  This  will  be  true  in  almost  all  cases.  But  if,  on  part- 
ing, it  does  not  lose  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  this  indicates 
that  the  assumption  was  not  justified ;  and  also  what  quantity  of 
silver  must  be  added  to  the  button  before  again  attempting  to 
part.  Generally  the  fault  will  be  in  the  other  direction;  the 
silver  will  be  in  excess  and  the  gold  will  break  up  and  demand 
very  careful  treatment. 

If,  however,  such  a  button  is  yellow,  then,  from  its  weight  and 
depth  of  colour,  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made  of  how  much  gold 
is  contained  in  it.  Silver  must  be  added  to  make  the  total  weight 
3^  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  gold  supposed  to  be  present. 
Thus,  if  the  button  weighs  10  milligrams  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  8  milligrams  of  gold,  then  8  multiplied  by  3^  is  28  ;  the 
button  must,  in  such  case,  be  made  up  to  28  milligrams  by 
adding  18  milligrams  of  silver.  In  judging  of  the  quality  of  the 
gold  button,  no  ordinary  error  will  very  seriously  affect  the  result. 
If,  in  the  example  just  given,  the  quantity  of  gold  present  was 
really  7  or  even  9  milligrams  of  gold,  the  resulting  alloy  would 
still  have  been  suitable  for  such  partings.  In  fact,  in  routine 
assays,  where  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  gold  is 
known  within  fair  limits,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  add  the  silver 
for  inquartation  to  the  lead  during  the  first  cupellation. 

But  in  the  assay  of  rich  gold  alloys  such  approximate  work  will 
not  do.  If  the  composition  is  not  already  known  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  preliminary  aasayg  must  be  made.  Weigh 
up  two  lots  of  100  milligrams  of  the  alloy  and  wrap  each  in 
3  grams  of  lead.  To  one  add  300  milligrams  of  silver.  Cupel 
both.  The  button  containing  the  added  silver  must  be  flattened 
and  boiled  with  15  cc.  of  nitiie  acid;  and  the  resulting  gol^ 
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must  be  washed,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed.  This,  in  milligrams, 
gives  dii-ectly  the  percentage  of  gold.  The  weight  of  the  other 
button  gives  the  percentage  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  difference 
V)etween  the  two  gives  the  percentage  of  silver.  The  rest  will, 
perhaps,  be  copper. 

The  composition  of  the  alloy  being  known,  or  having  been 
determined  as  just  descHbed,  the  calculation  of  how  much  silver 
must  be  added  is  fairly  simple.  The  following  is  an  example. 
Suppose  the  bullion  contains  92  per  cent,  of  gold,  i  per  cent,  of 
silver  and  7  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  that  .5  gram  of  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  an  assay.     The  .5  gram,  then,  will  contain 


Gold     . 

• 

• 

•    .460  gram 

Silver  . 

• 

• 

.    .005     „ 

Copper 

• 

• 

.     .035     n 

But  the  total  silver  required  is  .46  gram  x  2.5.  This  equals 
1.15.  Allowing  for  the  .005  gram  of  silver  akeady  present,  1.145 
gram  of  silver  must  be  added. 

The  silver  is  incorporated  with  the  gold,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  copper  is  eliminated,  by  cupelhng  with  sheet  lead.  How 
much  sheet  lead  must  be  used  will  depend  partly  on  how  much 
bullion  is  taken,  partly  on  how  much  copper  it  contains.  Four 
grams  of  lead  will  do  for  a  .5  gram  charge ;  and  for  a  .3  gram 
charge,  3  grams  may  be  used.  But  with  20  per  cent,  of  copper 
thei:e  amounts  should  be  doubled ;  with  40  per  cent,  of  copper  they 
should  be  trebled ;  and  with  over  60  per  cent,  of  copper  four 
times  as  much  lead  should  be  used.  For  small  buttons  of  gold 
as  little  lead  as  may  be  relied  on  to  start  cupelling  may  be  taken; 
the  lead  may  conveniently  be  in  the  form  of  little  cups  made  by 
folding  lead  foil  on  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  With  a  large  number  of 
bullion  assays  systematically  worked  and  checked  a  simple  plan 
would  be  to  always  use  the  quantity  of  lead  required  by  the  alloy 
containing  most  copper  which  turns  up  for  assay.  This  weight, 
cut  out  of  lead  foil,  would  be  kept  in  stock  folded  into  little  ba.gs 
ready  to  receive  the  bullion  and  silver. 

The  silver  used  for  inquartation  must,  of  course,  be  free  from 
gold  and  is  lest  prepared  by  the  assayer  who  is  to  use  it  (see 
p.  66).  It  should  not  be  in  long  strips  or  angular  pieces  likely  to 
perforate  the  lead  in  which  it  is  folded.  When  wrapped  in  the 
lead  it  should  be  in  the  middle  and  should  make  as  compact  a 
parcel  as  possible. 

Each  little  parcel,  as  completed,  should  be  placed  on  a  tray  in 
its  properly  numbered  compartment.  Its  position  here  should 
correspond  to  iVat  it  will  occupy  in  the  muffle  and  eventually  in 
the  cupel  traj      The  cupellation  must  be  made  with  all  the 
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requisite  precautions.  A  good  smooth  malleable  button  is  m^edecl 
for  the  next  operation,  ^vhich  is  known  as  flatting. 

Flatting. — Small  buttons,  such  as  are  got  in  assaying  most 
gold  ores,  are  placed  on  a  polished  steel  anvil  and  flattened  by 
one  or  two  blows  with  a  hammer.  The  flattened  discs  are  heated 
to  dull  redness  on  a  clean  cupel  and  are  then  ready  for  parting. 
Somewhat  larger  buttons  may  be  similarly  treated,  but  they 
should  be  annealed  (i.e.  heated  to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool) 
during  the  flattening.  The  silver-gold  alloy  left  from  the 
cupellation  is  soft  and  bends  like  lead ;  but  after  hammering  or 
rolling  it  becomes  harder,  gets  a  spring  in  it  like  a  piece  of  main- 
spring and  cracks  or  splits  somewhat  easily.  There  should  be  no 
cracks  or  stripping  or  even  roughness  on  the  flattened  metal,  since 
such  defects  may  cause  the  loss  of  small  particles  either  during 
the  flattening  or  in  the  subsequent  treatment  with  acid.  The 
softness  of  the  metal  is  restored  by  heating.  In  bullion  assays 
the  flatting  of  the  buttons  requires  care  and  practice  for  its 
skilful  working.  The  strips  of  alloy  for  parting  should  be  of 
uniform  thickness  and  condition  so  that  the  action  of  the  add 
shall  be  equal  in  all  cases.  The  button  is  taken  from  the  cupel, 
cleaned  and  placed  on  the  anvil :  it  is  then  struck  a  heavy  blow 
which  widens  it  to  about  f  inch  in  diameter;  this  blow  is 
followed  by  two  others,  one  a  little  in  front,  the  other  behind, 
which  lengthen  the  disc  and  give  a  very  blunt  roof-like  slope  to 
its  upper  face.  It  should  then  be  annealed.  This  may  be  done 
by  putting  it  in  a  just  red-hot  scorifler  heated  in  a  muffle:  it 
very  soon  attains  the  right  heat  and 
may  then  be  transferred  to  a  cold  ^f 

scorifler ;  the  hot  scorifler  should  be 
put  back  into  the  muffle.  The 
softened  disc  is  then  taken  to  the 
rolls  (Fig.  45).  The  rolls  are 
loosened  until  the  disc  can  be 
pressed  between  them«  Looking 
through  the  intei^val  between  them 
the  rolls  should  appear  exactly 
parallel;  if  they  are  not,  one  ad- 
justing screw  should  be  loosened 
and  the  other  tightened  until  paral-  Fio.  45. 

lelism  is  obtained.     The  rolls  are 

now  turned  and  the  disc  should  be  drawn  through  without 
any  great  effort.  Beginners  are  apt  to  err  by  trying  to  c'o  too 
much  with  one  turn  of  the  handle.  It  is  easy  to  stop  whiht  the 
rolls  are  only  just  gnpping  the  metal  rnd  then  to  bring  the  disc 
bock  by  reversing  the  i^stion.     Jf  the  disq  was  originally  level 
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and  the  rolls  are  parallel,  the  metal  will  appear  as  a  strip  which 
has  been  merely  lengthened.  If  the  rolls  are  tighter  on  one  side 
the  strip  will  be  bowed ;  the  tighter  side  will  correspond  with  the 
outer  curve  of  the  crescent.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  may  be 
amended  by  passing  the  strip  through  the  rolls  the  other  way,  so 
as  to  reverse  the  irregularity  and  so  straighten  the  strip.  The 
screw  on  the  looser  side  should  then  be  tightened  until  parallelism 
is  obtained;  after  which  more  care  should  be  taken  to  tighten 
the  two  screws  equally.  The  rolling  should  be  stopped  when  the 
strip  is  3  or  4  inches  long  and  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
visiting  card.  The  strip  should  be  annealed  during  the  rolling 
and  again  at  the  finish. 

Parting. — ^The  thin  sheet  of  metal  is  dropped  into  hot  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  boiled  for  five  or  six  minutes  after  the  brisk  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  metal  has  ceased.  At  this  stage  nearly  all  the 
silver  has  gone  into  solution  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  acid  is 
charged  with  this  salt.  This  acid  is  poured  off  and  the  residual 
metal  is  again  boiled  for  from  20  to  30  minutes  with  a  second 
lot  of  stronger  acid.  This  leaves  the  gold  almost  pure,  though  it 
may  still  retain  from  .05  to  .1  per  cent,  of  silver.  Treatment 
with  the  first  acid  only  would  probably  leave  three  or  four  times 
as  much. 

The  nitric  acid  used  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
iodic  and  telluric  acids.  In  testing  it  for  the  first  of  these  add 
nitrate  of  silver  and  dilute  with  distilled  water ;  there  should  be 
no  turbidity.  In  testing  for  the  others  evaporate  three  lots  in 
dishes  over  a  water-bath.  Test  one  for  sulphates  by  adding 
water  and  barium  chloride.  Test  another  for  iodates  by  taking 
up  with  a  little  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of  starch  paste  and 
then  dilute  sulphurous  acid  solution  a  little  at  a  time;  there 
should  be  no  blue  colour.  Test  the  third  for  tellurium  by 
heating  with  i  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  until  dense  fumes 
come  off;  allow  to  cool  considerably ;  a  piece  of  tin  foil  added  to 
the  warm  acid  develops  a  fine  purple  colour  if  only  a  trace  of 
tellurium  is  present. 

The  presence  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  impart  a  brown 
colour  to  the  acid,  is  objectionable ;  they,  however,  are  removed 
by  boiling  the  diluted  acid  before  using  it  for  parting.  It  is 
usual  to  keep  a  stock  of  the  acid  suitably  diluted  to  the  two 
strengths  required  for  the  parting.  These  are  known  as  the 
parting  adds.  The  first  parting  acid  is  the  weaker  and  is  used 
in  the  first  attack  on  the  metal.  The  specific  gravity  generally 
recommended  for  it  is  about  1.2.  It  may  be  prepared  either  by 
diluting  the  strong  acid  with  about  its  own  volume  of  distilled  water, 
gr  bjr  suitably  diluting  the  second  parting;  acid  which  ha^  bee^ 
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already  used  in  an  assay ;  the  small  proportion  of  silver  this  con- 
tains ia  not  harmful  for  this  purpose.  The  second  parting  acid  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.3,  and  may  be  made  by  diluting  the 
Itrong  acid  with  half  its  volume  of  distilled  water. 

Farting  in  Flasks. — Flasks  are  most  convenient  for  the  larger 
partings,  as  in  bullion  assays ;  and  should  always  be  used  for  this 
purpose  unless  some  of  the  special  parting  apparatus,  like  that 
used  in  Mints,  is  available.  Many  assayers  use 
flasks,  though  of  a  smaller  size,  for  the  ordinary 
partings  in  assaying  gold  ores.  The  flasks  are 
either  bulbs  with  long  necks  (Fig.  46)  which  ought 
to  be  heated  on  rose  burners  of  special  construction ; 
or  they  are  small  flat-bottomed  conical  flasks  which 
may  be  conveniently  heated  on  a  hot-plate  and  are, 
in  this  respect,  much  easier  to  deal  with  in  general 
w^ork.  The  following  instructions  apply  to  the 
parting  of  an  alloy  containing  a  few  decigrams  of 
gold  together  with  the  proper  proportion  of  silver. 

The  strip  from  the  rolls,  after  being  softened  by 
annealing,  is  folded  on  itself  on  a  glass  rod  into  a 
roll  or  cornet.  It  should  be  so  plastic  that  it  will 
retain  the  shape  thus  given  it  and  not  spring  open  on  Fig.  46^ 
removing  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  About  50  c.c. 
of  the  firat  parting  acid  are  placed  in  a  6-ounce  conical  flask  and 
heated  to  boiling ;  the  flask  is  then  withdrawn,  and  tilted  a  little 
to  one  side,  whilst  the  cornet  is  cautiously  dropped  into  it ;  there 
will  be  a  sudden  issue  of  hot  vapours  and  a  prompt  withdrawal  of 
the  hand  is  advisable.  The  flask  is  replaced  on  the  hot  plate  and 
the  acid  is  kept  boiling  for  10  or  15  minutes.  The  flask  is  then 
withdrawn  and  the  acid  diluted  with  about  an  equal  volume  of 
distilled  water.  If  the  flask  has  a  thick  glass  band  around  its 
neck,  a  little  way  down,*  care  must  be  teiken  to  use  hot  water, 
for  any  sudden  chill  will  certainly  crack  the  flask  where  it  is  thus 
thickened.  The  liquor  is  carefully  decanted  into  a  clean  beaker 
and  is  then  thrown  into  a  jar  marked  '*  waste  silver.''  About 
40  c.c.  of  the  second  parting  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  is  then  poured 
into  the  flask,  which  is  then  replaced  on  the  hot  plate.  The 
boiling  is  continued  for  15  or  20  minutes  or  even  longer.  At  this 
stage  bumping  has  to  be  specially  guarded  against ;  after  a  little 
experience  it  is  easy  to  see  when  this  is  imminent  and  the  flask 
should  be  withdrawn  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  plate ;  it  is  better  to 
prolong  the  heating  at  a  temperature  below  boiling  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  disaster.     Some  of  the  older  writers,  however,  are 

*  The  mouth  of  the  flask  must  not  have  a  rim  around  it, 
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rather  insistent  on  vigorous  boiling  with  large  babbles.  The 
addition  of  a  small  ball  of  well-burnt  clay  of  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  has  been  recommended,  as  it  lessens  the  tendency  to  irregular 
and  dangerous  boiling.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment  with  the 
second  acid  the  iiask  is  withdrawn  from  the  plate  and  the  acid  is 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water.  The  liquor  is 
carefully  decanted  into  a  beaker,  and  then  poured  into  a  jar  or 
Winchester  marked  "  acid  waste  " ;  it  serves  for  making  the  first 
parting  acid.  The  flask  is  then  washed  twice  with  hot  distilled 
water ;  the  washings  must  be  carefully  decanted  from  the  gold. 
The  flask  is  then  filled  with  water.  A  parting  cup  (size  B)  is 
then  placed  over  its  mouth,  like  a  thimble  on  the  tip  of  a  finger. 
This  cup  is  of  unglazed  porous  earthenware  of  such  texture  that 
it  absorbs  the  last  few  drops  of  water  left  on  drying ;  and  with  a 
surface  to  which  the  gold  does  not  adhere  even  on  ignition.  The 
gold  should  fall  out  cleanly  and  completely  on  merely  inverting 
the  cup  over  the  pan  of  the  balance.  The  flask  and  cup  are  then 
inverted  so  that  the  flask  stands  mouth  down  in  the  cup ;  a  little 
of  the  water  from  the  flask  flows  into  the  cup,  but  only  a  little. 
The  gold  falls  steadily  through  the  water  into  the  cup.  When 
time  has  been  allowed  for  even  the  finest  of  the  gold  to  have 
settled  into  the  cup,  the  flask  is  removed.  This  is  easiest  done 
under  water.  The  cup,  with  the  flask  still  resting  in  it,  is  dipped 
under  water  in  a  basin ;  as  soon  as  the  neck  of  the  flask  is 
immersed  the  crucible  can  safely  be  drawn  away  from  under  it 
and  then  lifted  out  of  tlie  water.  The  flask  should  not  be  taken 
away  first,  for  the  rush  of  water  from  it  may  easily  sweep  the 
gold  out  of  the  cup.  The  water  in  the  cup  is  then  drained  off 
and  the  cup  is  dried  at  not  too  high  a  temperature ;  for  if  the 
last  drop  or  two  of  water  should  boil  there  is  danger  of  spattering 
the  gold  out  of  the  crucible.  When  it  is  dry,  the  cup  is  heated 
on  a  pipe-clay  triangle  over  a  Bun  sen  burner,  or  on  a  slab  of 
asbestos  in  a  muffle,  to  a  dull-red  heat.  This  brings  the  gold  to 
**  colour ";  that  is,  the  loose  tender  dark  coloured  gold  becomes 
bright  yellow  and  coherent ;  and  is  in  a  state  fit  to  be  transferred 
to  the  balance  and  weighed.  All  unnecessary  transferences 
must  be  avoided.  As  soon  as  the  cup  is  cool  it  may  be  inverted 
over  the  pan  of  the  balance,  when  the  gold  will  fall  out  cleanly  or, 
at  the  worst,  a  gentle  tap  with  the  finger  will  be  sufficient  to 
detach  it. 

Parting  in  test-tribes^  or  in  the  smaller  conical  flasks,  is  used  in 
the  assay  of  gold  ores  of  ordinary  richness.  The  work  is  exactly 
like  that  just  described  in  all  its  main  features.  Generally  speak- 
ing much  less  acid  will  be  used;  for  example,  in  test-tubes  and 
for  small  buttons,  3  or  4  c.c  of  each  acid  is  quite  enough.     Again, 
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tJhe  action  need  not  be  so  prolonged;  10  or  15  minutes  in  each 
acid  is  sufficient.  So,  too,  the  heating  may  be  lees ;  it  is  very 
convenient  to  support  the  test-tubes  in  a  water-bath,  or  merely 
to  rest  them  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water ;  and  there  is  no  serious 
objection  to  doing  this.  A  smaller  parting  cup  should  be  used ; 
the  A  size  is  suitable.  The  button,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
beaten  thinner  than  is  needed  for  the  larger  partings.  If  the 
silver  should  be  in  excess  and  the  gold  becomes  much  broken  up, 
ample  time  should  be  given  for  subsidence  from  the  test-tube  or 
flask  into  the  parting  cup. 

Farting  in  glazed  cruciblea  or  dishes. — This  method  of  working 
has  the  advantage  that  there  is  no  transference  of  the  gold  until  it 
is  placed  on  the  pan  of  the  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
boiling  more  care  is  required  in  adjusting  the  temperature.  The 
following  instructions  apply  to  the  treatment  of  very  small 
buttons,  to  which  the  method  is  more  particularly  applicable ; 
but  very  little  modification  is  needed  for  the  treatment  of  larger 
buttons.  The  smallest  sized  Berlin  crucibles  answer  admirably. 
They  should  be  cleaned  by  treatment  with  hot  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  followed  by  washing  in  distilled  water ;  the  comfort  and 
ease  of  working  mainly  depends  on  the  thoroughness  of  thiscleaning. 
The  crucible,  one-third  full  with  the  first  parting  acid,  is  heated 
on  the  hot  plate  until  the  acid  is  almost  boiling.  The  flattened 
and  annealed  button  is  dropped  into  it  and  the  heating  continued 
with,  at  most,  gentle  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  crucible  is 
then  filled  with  distilled  water,  which  cools  it  enough  for  easy 
handling ;  and  when  the  gold  has  settled  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
along  a  glass  rod  into  a  clean  beaker.  Any  greasiness  of  the 
crucible  makes  itself  felt  here  and  is  very  objectionable.  The 
crucible  is  then  one-third  filled  with  the  second  parting  acid  and 
the  heating  resumed,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture too  high ;  this  should  be  continued  much  longer  than  before, 
say  for  five  or  ten  minutes  or  even  longer  according  to  the  size 
of  the  button.  Distilled  water  is  again  added  and,  when  it  is 
drained  off,  the  washing  with  distilled  water  is  twice  repeated. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  drain  off  the  last  drop  of  water ;  but  if 
the  gold  is  coherent,  the  crucible  can  be  so  inclined  that  this  drop 
drains  away  from  the  gold,  in  which  case  the  drying  can  be  done 
rapidly ;  the  boiling  of  the  water  will  do  no  harm.  But  when 
the  gold  is  much  broken  up,  it  will  collect  in  the  middle  of  this 
drop  and  the  drying  must  be  done  gently ;  best  by  putting  the 
crucible  in  a  warm  place.  When  dry,  the  crucible  is  heated  till 
the  gold  changes  colour,  but  the  heat  must  be  kept  well  below 
redness.  When  cold,  the  gold  is  transferred  directly  to  the  pan 
gf  the  balance.     With  minute  specks  of  gold  which  will  require 
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measuring,  it  is  best  to  put  a  small  piece  of  lead  foil  (say  .i  gram) 
in  the  crucible  over  the  gold,  and  then  heat  the  crucible  to  above 
redness  over  a  blowpipe.  Whilst  the  lead  is  oxidising  it  is  easily 
swept  round  in  a  bath  of  molten  litharge  by  merely  tilting  the 
crucible.  In  this  way  any  separated  specks  of  gold  can  be  taken 
up  with  certainty.  When  the  worker  is  satisfied  that  the  lead 
has  had  ample  opportunity  for  taking  up  the  gold,  the  lead  must 
be  kept  in  one  place  and  the  heat  slowly  lowered.  By  this  means 
the  button  becomes  supported  in  comparatively  pure  litharge  and 
when  solid  can  be  picked  out  quite  easily  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and 
in  a  very  clean  condition.  The  lead  button  is  then  cupelled  on  a 
very  fine  cupel,  as  already  described.  The  method  of  working  last 
described  destroys  the  crucible.  If  the  gold  is  not  quite  so  small 
this  may  be  avoided.  A  small  piece  of  lead  foil  should  be 
hammered  out  until  it  is  perfectly  flexible.  It  is  then  shaped 
into  a  tray  and  the  gold  is  transferred  to  it.  The  lead  is  then 
folded  over,  with  the  help  of  two  pins ;  and  cupelled. 

If  the  crucible  shows  a  black  stain  on  heating  it  is  because 
some  silver  remains  through  bad  washing.  It  shows  poor  work 
and  the  assay  should  be  repeated. 

The  silver  retained  in  the  gold  after  parting  is,  in  bullion  assays, 
an  important  matter ;  it  is  roughly  equal  to  the  loss  of  gold  due 
to  absorption  by  the  cupel.  Mr.  Lowe  working  on  .5  oz.  of  gold, 
obtained  by  parting  in  assaying  bullion,  found  it  to  contain  .123 
per  cent,  of  silver.  Dr.  Rose  in  some  special  assay  pieces  found 
by  a  less  direct  method  of  assaying,  from  .06  to  .09  per  cent,  of 
silver.  The  proportion  of  silver  retained  varies  in  a  marked  way 
with  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  alloy  before  parting. 
It  is  generally  stated  that  the  retained  silver  is  least  when  this 
proportion  is  i  to  2J^,  and  more  or  less  silver  than  this  leads  to  a 
less  pure  gold  after  parting. 

Platinum  in  an  alloy  being  parted  is  dissolved  along  with  the 
silver  either  altogether  or  in  part.  It  imparts  a  straw  yellow 
colour  to  the  parting  acid.  Palladium  gives  an  orange  colour  to 
the  acid. 

The  I088  of  gM  hy  solution  in  the  add  during  parting  is  small, 
but  easily  demonstrable.  On  a  500-milligram  charge  of  bullion 
it  may  amount  to  from  .05  to  .15  milligram ;  i.e.  from  .01  to  .03 
per  cent.  It  is  due  to  gold  actually  dissolved  and  not  merely  held 
in  suspension. 

Assaying  with  checks.  Stiroharge. — It  will  be  seen  from 
what  has  been  stated  that  the  errors  in  gold  parting  are  of  two 
kinds  :  viz.  (i)  a  loss  of  gold  on  the  cupel  and  to  a  less  extent  by 
solution  in  the  acid,  and  (2)  an  apparent  gain  of  gold  due  to  the 
retention  of  silver  in  the  parted  material.     Both  errors  are  small. 
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and  as  tbey  are  of  an  opposite  character  they  tend  to  neutralise 
each  other.  Hence  they  are  altogether  without  effect  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  assays  of  ores  when  the  total  gold  is  reckoned  in 
milligrams.  And  even  with  the  larger  amounts  present  in  hullion 
assays  their  influence  is  so  small  that  an  uncorrected  result  is  still 
fairly  accurate ;  the  resultant  error  would  not  be  more  than  one 
part  in  two  or  three  thousand. 

It  is  customary  to  report  the  purity  of  bullion,  or  its  fineness 
as  it  is  called,  in  parts  per  thousand  of  bullion.  The  sum  of  the 
errors  of  an  assay,  which  is  called  the  surcharge^  is  reported  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  a  surcharge  of  +  .3  means  that  the  gold  as 
weighed  was  .3  part  per  1000  more  than  the  gold  actually  pre- 
sent. But  a  surcharge  -  .3  means  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a 
loss  of  .3  part  per  1000  in  the  assay. 

Speaking  roughly  the  retained  silver  will  vary  with  the  weight 
of  gold  present;  if  one  alloy  contains  twice  as  much  gold  as 
another  the  retained  silver  will  be  about  twice  as  much  also.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  already  ezplained|  the  cupellation  loss  on  the 
poorer  alloy  is  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  with  the  richer  one, 
because  of  th«  copper,  &c.  present.  With  rich  gold  alloys  the 
silver  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  and  the  surcharge  is 
positive ;  but  with  poorer  alloys  the  loss  is  greater  and  the  sur- 
charge is  negative. 

In  Mints  and  places  where  bullion  assays  must  be  made  with 
the  highest  attainable  accuracy,  the  surcharge  is  determined  by 
experiment,  and  the  proper  correction  is  made  in  the  reports  on 
the  bullion.  This  is  done  by  making  assays  of  gold  of  the  highest 
degree  of  purity  alongside  of  those  of  the  bullion  whose  quality 
has  to  be  determined.  These  "  checks  "  are  so  made  that  they  do 
not  differ  from  the  actual  assays  in  any  material  point.  Thus^ 
being  of  the  same  quality  and  weight  and  undergoing  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  the  same 
surcharge  as  the  assays  they  imitate.  Suppose  the  bullion  being 
assayed  varies  only  a  little,  up  or  down,  from  900  gold  and  100 
copper  in  the  thousand,  and  that  .5  gram  of  it  is  used  in  each 
assay.  A  quantity  of  gold  differing  only  a  little  from  .450  gram 
would  be  very  exactly  weighed  and  placed  with  .050  gram  of 
copper  in  the  same  weight  of  lead  as  is  being  used  in  the  other 
assays.  It  would  be  cupelled,  parted,  <bc.,  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  actual  assays.  Suppose  the  pure 
gold  weighed  .45016  gram  and  the  parted  gold  weighed  .45025 
gi*am,  the  gain  in  weight,  .00009  S^^f  would  be  deducted  from 
the  actual  assays.  A  surcharge  correction  is  never  applied  except 
to  bullion  of  the  same  quality  as  that  represented  by  the  "  check 
assay  "  it  was  calculated  from* 
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It  is  evident  that  unless  the  gold  is  of  the  highest  degree  of 
purity  these  check  assays  will  introduce  an  error  almost  equal  to 
that  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy.  Moreover,  to  work  the 
checks  to  the  greatest  advantage,  a  very  systematic  and  uniform 
method  of  working  must  he  adopted. 

Parting  in  special  apparatus. — One  plan  for  ohtaining 
greater  uniformity  is  to  stamp  each  comet  with  a  number  for 
purposes  of  identification,  and  to  treat  several,  including  one  or 
more  check  assays  in  the  same  add  contained  in  a  beaker ;  all  the 
assays  under  these  conditions  evidently  receive  precisely  the  same 
acid  treatment.  Such  a  plan  can  of  course  only  be  adopted  where 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  gold  breaking  up  during  the  parting.  An 
improvement  on  this  is  to  have  a  porcelain  basin  *  about  8}  inches 
in  diameter  and  with  a  capacity  of  about  li  litres.  It  is  provided 
with  a  porcelain  cover  with  30  numberea  holes  through  which 
tubes  dip  into  the  acid.  The  cover  is  removable.  The  tubes  are 
like  test-tubes  and  are  supported  by  the  cover ;  their  bottoms  are 
perforated  with  holes  or  slits.  The  acid  is  placed  in  the  basin  and 
boiled  over  a  flat  burner ;  it  enters  the  tubes  through  the  slita. 
The  cornets  are  placed  each  in  its  proper  tube.  When  the 
boiling  is  finished,  the  cover  with  the  tubes  is  lifted  and  at  the 
same  time  the  acid  drains  back  into  the  basin.  A  dip  into  a 
basin  of  distilled  water  washes  at  one  operation  all  30  assays. 
The  cover  is  then  put  on  a  basin  containing  the  stronger  parking 
acid  which  is  already  boiling.  This  boiling  is  continued  for  half 
an  hour.  The  cover  with  the  30  comets  is  then  lifted  out  from 
the  acid  and  dipped  two  or  three  times  in  distilled  water  to  wash 
off  the  last  traces  of  add.  To  transfer  the  comets  from  the 
tubes  to  the  porous  cups  the  whole  of  the  tube  must  be  dipped 
under  the  water;  otherwise  the  operation  is  exactly  as  when 
working  with  test-tubes. 

A  still  simpler  method  of  working  is  to  use  small  platinum 
cupsf  provided  with  fine  slits  which  admit  the  add  but  retain 
the  gold.  A  number  of  these,  say  60,  ai*e  supported  on  a 
platinum  tray.  The  parting  acids  are  boiled  in  platinum  dishes 
under  a  hood;  and  the  60  cornets  (each  in  its  proper  cup)  are 
placed  in  the  acid  all  at  once:  the  tray  carrying  the  cups  is 
provided  with  a  handle  suitable  for  this  purpose.  After  a  proper 
boiling  the  tray  is  lifted  out  of  the  weaker  acid  into  the  stronger 
one,  where  it  undergoes  the  second  boiling.  It  is  next  dipped 
several  times  in  distilled  water  and  lastly,  after  a  gentle  drying, 
it  is  raised  to  an  annealing  temperature  which  must  not  be  too 

*  See  '*  Assaying  and  Hall-marking  at  the  Chester  Assay  Oflloo,'   by 
W.  F.  Lowe.     Journ,  Soe.  Chem,  Industry^  Sept.  1889. 
t  Percy,  Metallurgy  of  Silver  qnd  Odd,  p.  263. 
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high  for  feal*  of  the  gold  sticking  to  the  platinum.  After  cooling, 
the  comets  are  transferred  from  the  platinum  cups  directly  to 
the  pan  of  the  balance.  Here  all  60  comets  have  exactly  the 
same  treatment  and  the  '^  checks "  may  be  compared  with  great 
exactness  with  the  other  assays  accompanying  them.  There  is, 
too,  a  great  saving  of  labour.* 

Silver,  &c.,  in  gold  bnllion. — The  base  metals  are  generally 
determined  by  cupelling  .5  gram  of  the  alloy  with  5  grams  of 
lead.  The  loss  in  cupellation  having  been  allowed  for  by  any 
of  the  usual  methods  (see  p.  104)  the  gold  and  silver  contents  are 
given.  By  deducting  the  gold  the  proportion  of  silver  is  obtained. 
The  silver  is  generally  determined  by  difference  in  this  way.  If 
it  is  desired  to  dissolve  out  the  copper,  silver,  &c.,  and  to 
determine  them  in  the  wet  way,  the  gold  must  first  be  alloyed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  some  other  metal  to  render  it  amenable  to 
the  attack  by  acid.  Cadmium  is  the  metal  generally  recommended, 
and  the  alloy  is  made  by  melting  together  a  weighed  portion  of 
the  gold  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  cadmium  in  a  Berlin 
crucible  and  under  a  thin  layer  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Lead  with  gold  or  silver. — Large  quantities  of  lead  carrying 
gold  and  silver  are  sold  to  refiners  in  bars  weighing  about  loolbs. 
each.  The  assay  of  these  alloys  presents  no  special  difficulties, 
but  the  sampling  of  them  is  a  question  which  may  be  profitably 
discussed.t 

A  molten  metal  may  be  conceived  to  have  all  the  physical 
states  observed  in  ordinaiy  liquids,  although  these  cannot  be 
actually  seen  owing  to  its  opaqueness.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
pure  lead  at  a  temperature  only  a  little  above  its  melting-point 
can  contain  a  large  proportion  of  gold  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  in  a  figurative  way  be  spoken  of  as  a  clear  solution.  Any 
small  portion  withdrawn  from  the  molten  metal  would  afford  a 
perfect  sample.  The  same  would  be  true  of  any  pure  alloy  of 
lead  and  silver  in  which  the  silver  does  not  exceed  the  proportion 
of  2}  per  cent.t  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  molten  metal  contains 
much  more  than  .5  per  cent,  of  zinc,  more  than  .1  per  cent,  of 
topper,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  silver,  it  may  be  likened  to  a 
turbid  liquor.  The  resemblance  holds  good  so  far  that  if  the 
molten  lead  be  further  heated,  whereby  its  solvent  power  on  the 
added  metal  is  increased,  the  turbidity  will  disappear,  or  at  least 

•  Bee  also  "The  Assaying  of  Gold  Bullion/'  by  C.  Whitehead  and 
T.  Ulko.     Ung.  and  Mining  J^rnal,  New  Tork,  Feb.  12,  1898. 

t  Consult  Percy's  JUetaUurgy  of  Silver  and  Gold,  p.  172 ;  A.  0.  Claudet, 
Trans,  Inst,  Mining  and  JUetaUurgy ^  vol.  vi.  p.  29 ;  G.  M.  Roberts   Trans, 
Amer.  Inst,  Mining  Engineers^  Buffalo  Meeting,  1898;  J.  and  H.  S.  Fatlin-- 
■on,  Jovarn,  Soc,  Cntm,  Industry^  vol.  xi.  p.  321. 

%  Heycook  and  Neville,  Jowm.  Ckem,  Soc^  1892,  p.  907. 
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be  considerably  diminished.  A  portion  taken  at  random  from 
Buch  a  molten  metal  may,  or'  may  not,  give  a  good  sample.  The 
suspended  insoluble  matter  will  tend  to  concentrate  itself  in  the 
upper  OP  lower  parts  of  the  liquid  according  to  whether  it  is 
heavier  or  lighter  than  it;  and  this  separation  may  occur  with 
extreme  slowness  or  with  fair  rapidity.  However,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  in  the  case  of  such  alloys  as  occur  in  practice,  samples 
taken  in  this  way  are  quite  satisfactory  and  are  the  best  obtain- 
able. The  precautions  insisted  on  are  that  the  lead  shall  be  made 
as  hot  as  practicable ;  that  it  shall  be  stirred  up  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  sample;  and  that  the  portion  withdrawn  shall  be 
taken  out  with  a  ladle  at  least  as  hot  as  the  molten  metal.  The 
further  precaution  that  if  any  dross  be  on  the  surface  of  the  metal 
it  shall  be  skimmed  off  and  separately  sampled  and  assayed  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  An  alternative  and, 
perhaps,  better  way  of  taking  the  sample  is  to  withdraw  portions 
at  equal  intervals  from  the  stream  of  metal  whilst  the  pot  is  being 
emptied ;  equal  weights  taken  from  these  portions  and  mixed  (by 
melting  or  in  some  other  way)  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  In 
addition,  separate  assays  of  each  portion  will  show  to  what  extent 
the  metal  lacks  uniformity  in  composition.  For  example,  samples 
taken  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  run  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  in  ozs.  of  sUver  per  ton:  475,  472,  466,  showing  an 
average  result  of  471  ozs.  Fifteen  fractions  taken  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  same  pouring  ranged  from  475  ozs.  to 
464  ozs. :  the  average  result  was  469.8  ozs.  The  same  lead  cast 
into  bars  and  sampled  by  sawing  gave  an  average  of  470  ozs.*  In 
another  casef  samples  drawn  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
a  run  gave  1345  ozs.,  1335  ozs.  and  1331  ozs.  The  mean  result 
in  such  cases  is  always  a  reasonably  safe  one,  but  evidently  where 
the  metal  varies  a  good  deal  it  is  safer  to  take  more  than 
three  dips. 

Imagine  such  lead  run  into  moulds  and  allowed  to  become 
solid  as  bars ;  the  difference  between  bar  and  bar  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  between  corresponding  dip  samples.  But  in 
each  bar  the  distribution  of  the  silver  and  gold  is  very  seriously 
affected  during  solidification.  Chips  taken  from  the  same  bar  of 
auriferous  lead  may  show  in  one  place  23  ozs.  of  gold  to  the  ton, 
in  another  39  ozs. ;  similarly  with  silver  they  may  vary  as  much 
as  from  900  ozs.  to  1500  ozs.  to  the  ton. 

This  rearrangement  of  the  constituents  of  a  bar  takes  place 
whilst  the  lead  is  partly  solid,  partly  liquid.  The  most  useful 
conception  of  such  half -solidified  metal  is  that  of  a  felted  spongy 

•  G.  U.  Koborts.  t  A.  C.  Claudet. 
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mass  of  skeleton  crystals  of  comparatively  pure  lead  saturated 
with  a  still  fluid  enriched  alloy.  If  the  solidification  of  an  ingot 
of  impure  tin  be  watched  it  will  be  evident  that  the  frosted 
appearance  of  the  surface  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid 
portion  from  a  mat  of  crystals  of  purer  tin  which  have  been  for 
some  time  solid  and  a  contraction  of  the  mass.  The  shrinking  of 
the  last  part  to  become  solid  is  further  shown  by  the  collapse 
of  the  surface  of  the  ingot  where  weakest ;  that  is,  a  furrow  is 
formed  on  the  flat  surface.  In  other  cases  of  fused  metal  there  is 
expansion  instead  of  contraction  in  this  final  stage  of  the  solidifi- 
cation, and  the  enriched  alloy  then  causes  the  upper  face  of  the 
ingot  to  bulge  outwards.  There  are  other  causes  efiecting  the 
redistribution  of  the  metals  through  the  ingot.  There  can  be  no 
general  rule  of  wide  appHcation  showing  which  part  of  a  bar  is 
richest  and  which  poorest  in  the  precious  metals.  This  will  depend 
on  the  quantities  of  gold  or  silver,  on  the  quantities  and  kinds 
of  other  metals  present  and  on  the  manner  of  casting.  The 
student  is  advised  to  consult  Mr.  Claudet's  paper  which  has  been 
already  referred  to. 

The  best  method  of  sampling  such  bars  is  to  melt  them  all 
down  and  to  take  a  dip  sample  of  the  molten  metal  in  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  already  described.  According  to  Mr.  Claudet 
this  should  be  done  in  all  cases  where  the  gold  exceeds  one  or  two 
ounces  or  where  the  silver  exceeds  200  ozs.  to  the  ton.  If  during 
the  melting  down  some  dross  has  formed  this  must  be  skimmed 
off,  weighed  and  separately  sampled  and  assayed.  The  clean  lead 
also  must  be  weighed,  sampled  and  assayed.  The  mean  result 
must  be  calculated.  Thus  14  tons  5  cwts.  of  clean  lead  assaying 
32  ozs.  to  the  ton  will  contain  456  ozs.  of  silver;  15  cwt.  dross 
assaying  20  ozs.  to  the  ton  will  contain  15  ozs.  of  silver.  The  15 
tons  of  lead  and  dross  will  contain  47 1  ozs.  of  silver  or  31 .4  ozs.  per 
ton. 

Of  the  methods  of  sampling  which  avoid  melting  the  burs,  that 
known  as  sawing  is  the  only  one  which  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
In  it  the  bars  are  brought  to  a  circular  saw  having  fine  teeth  and 
are  sawn  across  either  completely  or  halfway  through ;  in  this 
way  a  quantity  of  lead  sawdust  is  obtained  (say  i  lb.  or  so  from 
a  bar)  which  represents  exactly  the  average  of  the  bar  along  the 
particular  cross  section  taken  and  approximately  that  of  the  wholo 
bar.  A  bar  of  lead,  which  by  dip  assay  gave  334  ozs.  to  the  ton, 
gave  on  three  transverse  sections  333  ozs.,  335  ozs.  and  331  ozSc 
The  variation  may  be  greater  than  this,  but  with  a  large  number 
of  bars,  where  each  bar  is  cut  across  in  as  far  as  possible  a  different 
place,  these  variations  tend  to  neutralise  each  other  and  a  good 
sample  is  obtained.  Two  or  three  cwt.  of  sawdust  may  be  obtained 
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in  this  way ;  this  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  reduced  by  quartering 
in  the  usual  way  or  bj-  a  mechanical  sampler.  A  sample  of  2  or 
3  lbs.  is  sent  to  the  assayer.  This  being  contaminated  with  the 
oil  used  in  lubricating  the  saw  is  freed  from  it  by  washing  with 
carbon  bisulphide,  ether  or  benzene  and  diied.  Then,  after 
mixing,  100  to  200  grams  of  it  are  carefully  weighed  and  placed 
in  a  hot  crucible,  the  heat  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  melt 
all  the  lead.  The  molten  lead  should  not  be  overheated  and 
should  show  no  loss  due  to  the  melbing.  The  removal  of  the  oil 
may  have  decreased  the  weight  by  perhaps  one  half  per  cent.  If 
the  lead  gives  dross  on  heating  it  may  be  melted  under  10  or  20 
grams  of  potassium  cyanide,  which  prevents  the  formation  of 
dross.  Samples  are  sometimes  taken  with  a  drill,  gouge  or  chisel, 
though  no  method  of  this  kind  is  quite  satisfactory.  One  plan 
adopted  is  to  use  a  punch  which,  when  diiven  into  the  bar,  gives 
a  core  or  rod  of  metal  about  half  as  long  as  the  bar  is  thick  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  across.  With  five  bars  side  by  side 
it  is  customary  to  drive  in  the  punch  at  one  end  on  the  first  bar, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  on  the  last  one,  and  on  the  others  in 
)intermediate  positions  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  holes  will  be 
:along  a  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  enclasing  the  bars.  The  bars 
;are  then  turned  over  and  similar  portions  punched  out  through 
•the  bottoms  of  the  bars  and  along  the  other  diagonal.  Or  one 
>set  of  five  may  be  sampled  along  the  top  and  the  next  set  along 
the  bottom  of  the  bars. 

Silver  and  gold  present  in  bars  of  copper  are  subject  to  the 
same  irregularity  of  distribution  as  in  lead.  The  sampling  of  such 
bars  is  guided  by  the  same  principles.* 


CYANIDES. 

The  cyanides  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  along  with 
chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides  in  Chapter  XV.  But  they  are 
treated  here  because  they  owe  their  importance  to  their  use  in 
the  extraction  of  gold  and  because  their  determination  has  become 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  an  assayer  of  gold  ores. 

Formerly,  the  cyanide  most  easily  obtained  in  commerce  was 
|>otassium  cyanide;  and  it  was  generally  sold  in  cakes  which 
]i.ight  contain  as  little  as  40  per  cent,  or  as  much  as  95  per  cent, 
of  the  pure  salt.  It  became  customary  to  express  the  quality  of  a 
sample  of  commercial  cyanide  by  saying  it  contained  so  much  per 
cent,  of  potassium  cyanide.     The  commercial  product  now  made 

•  "  The  Sampling  of  Argentiferous  and  Auriferous  Copper,''  by  A.  B. 
Ledoox.    Joum.  Canadian  Mining  Inttitutef  iS^g, 
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by  improved  methods  of  manufacture  is  actually  sodium  cyanide, 
but  is  called  '* potassium  cyanide"  (probably  with  the  words 
'Mouble  salt"  on  the  label);  it  contains  cyanide  equivalent  to 
something  over  loo  per  cent,  of  potassium  cyanide  in  addition  to 
a  large  proportion  of  sodium  carbonate  and  other  impurities. 
What  is  wanted  in  most  cases  is  merely  a  soluble  cyanide,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  base  be  sodium  or 
potassium.  But  since  49  parts  of  sodium  cyanide  (NaON  —  49) 
are  equivalent  to  65  paints  of  potassium  cyanide  (KCN  »=  65)  it  is 
evident  that  a  pure  sample  of  sodium  cyanide  would  contain 
cyanide  equivalent  to  little  lees  than  133  per  cent,  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Therefore  a  sample  of  cyanide  reported  on  in  this  way 
may  be  rich  in  cyanide,  and  yet  have  much  impurity. 

The  commonest  impurity  in  commercial  cyanide  is  carbonate  of 
sodium  or  potassium.  This  may  be  tested  for  by  dissolving,  say, 
2  grams  in  a  little  water  and  adding  barium  chloride.  There 
may  be  formed  a  white  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate,  which  if 
filtered  off,  washed  and  treated  with  acid,  will  dissolve  with 
effervescence.  Oyanate  may  be  tested  for  in  the  solution  from 
which  the  barium  carbonate  has  been  filtered  by  adding  a  httU 
soda  and  boiling ;  if  cyanates  are  present  they  decompose,  giving 
off  ammonia  (which  may  be  tested  for  in  the  steam)  and  yielding 
a  further  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate.*  If  the  soda  alone 
gave  a  further  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate,  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  bicarbonates.  Alkaline  sulphides  may 
be  present  in  small  quantity  in  commercial  cyanide.  Their 
presence  is  shown  at  once  when  the  sample  is  being  tested  for  its 
strength  in  cyanide,  inasmuch  as  the  first  few  drops  of  silver 
nitrate  solution  produce  at  once  a  darkening  of  the  liquor.  A 
special  test  for  sulphide  may  be  made  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  four  or  five  c.c.  of  soda  solution  and 
adding  this  to  a  clear  solution  of  the  suspected  cyanide.  This 
will  cause  a  black  precipitate  or  colour,  if  any  sulphide  is 
present. 

The  cyanides  of  the  heavier  metals  combine  with  the  alkaline 
cyanides  to  form  double  cyanides.  Some  of  these,  ferrocyanide 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  for  example,  have  such  characteristic 
properties  that  the  fact  that  they  are  cyanides  may  be  overlooked. 
Others,  such  as  potassium  zinc  cyanide  (E^nCy^),  have  much 
less  distinctiveness :  they  behave  more  or  less  as  a  mixture  of  two 
cyanides  and  ai-e,  moreover,  so  easily  decomposed  that  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  can  exist  in  dilute  alkaline  solutions.  In  reporting 
the  cyanide  strength  of  a  cyanide  liquor  as  equivalent  to  so  much 

*  NaCNO  +  BaCl,  +  KaHO  +  H.0  »  NH,  +  BaCO,  +  2  KaOL 
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per  cent,  of  potassium  cyanide,  there  is  a  question  afl  to  whether 
the  cyanide  present  in  the  form  of  any  of  these  double  cyanides 
should  be  taken  into  account.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
object  of  the  assay  is  not  to  learn  how  much  of  the  cyanide  exists 
in  the  solution  aa  actual  potassium  Cyanide ;  reporting  the  strength 
in  terms  of  this  salt  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience ;  what  is 
really  desired  is  to  know  how  much  of  the  cyanide  present  in  the 
liquor  is  ^^free"  or  "available"  for  the  purposes  of  dissolving 
gold.  Every  one  is  agreed  as  to  the  exclusion  of  such  cyanides  as 
the  following:  potassium  ferrocyanide  (K^FeCv^),  potassium 
ferricyanide  (E,FeOy,),  potassium  silver  cyanide  (KAgCy,),  and 
potassium  aurocyanide  (KAuOy,) ;  and  the  double  cyanides  with 
copper  or  nickel.  But  with  cyanide  liquors  containing  zinc  the 
position  is  less  satisfactory.  One  method  of  assay  gives  a  lower 
proportion  of  cyanide  when  this  metal  is  present ;  and  the  loss  of 
available  cyanide  thus  reported  depends,  though  in  a  fitful  and 
uncertain  way,  upon  the  quantity  of  sine  present.  The  other 
method  of  assay  reports  as  full  a  strength  in  cyanide  as  if  no 
zinc  were  present.  Unfortunately,  using  both  methods  and 
accepting  the  difference  in  the  results  as  a  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  zinc  present,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  zinc  present  as 
cyanide,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  appears  best  to  use  the  method 
which  ignores  the  zinc ;  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  zinc  by 
a  specisd  assay  of  the  liquor  for  this  metal. 

The  cyanide  present  as  hydrogen  cyanide  or  prussic  acid  (HCy) 
is  practically  useless  as  a  gold  solvent.  Hence  any  report  on  the 
strength  of  a  cyanide  liquor  which  assigned  to  this  the  same  value 
as  its  equivalent  of  alkaline  cyanide  would  be  misleading.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  "available  cyanide"  inasmuch  as  a  proper 
addition  of  sodium  hydrate*  would  restore  its  value.  The  question 
of  the  presence  or  al^nce  of  free  prussic  acid  is  involved  in  the 
larger  one  as  to  whether  the  cyanide  solution  has  the  right  degree 
of  alkalinity.  The  assay  for  "cyanide''  should  include  the 
hydrogen  cyanide  with  the  rest. 

A  rough  test  of  the  power  of  a  cyanide  liquor  for  dissolving 
gold  may  be  made  by  floating  a  gold  leaf  on  its  surface  and  noting 
the  time  required  for  its  solution.  This  test  might,  perhaps,  be 
improved  by  taking,  say,  20  c.c.  of  the  liquor  and  adding  three  or 
four  gold  loaves  so  that  the  gold  shall  always  be  in  considerable 
excess.  The  liquor  should  not  be  diluted  as  this  will  affect  the 
result.  It  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  definite  time,  say  at 
least  two  or  three  hours,  or  better,  that  corresponding  to  the  time 
the  liquor  is  left  in  contact  with  the  ore  in  actual  practice.    The 

•  HOy  +  NallO  =  NaOy  +  H,0. 
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liquor  should  then  be  filtered  off  and,  with  the  washings,  be 
evaporated  in  a  lead  dish  as  in  the  assay  of  cyanide  liquors  for 
gold  (p.  141).  The  gold  obtained  on  cupelling,  less  any  gold 
and  silver  originally  present  in  the  liquor,  would  be  the  measure 
of  the  gold  dissolving  power. 


THE  ASSAY  FOB   CYANIDE   BY   TITBATION 
WITH  SILVEB  NITBATE. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  a  cyanide  is  made  by 
finding  how  much  silver  nitrate  is  required  to  convert  the  whole 
of  the  cyanide  into  potassium  silver  cyanide*  or  one  of  the  allied 
compounds.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  equation  that  170  parts  by 
weight  of  silver  nitrate  are  required  for  130  parts  by  weight  of 
potassium  cyanide.  As  already  explained  it  is  customary  to 
report  the  cyanide-strength  in  terms  of  potassium  cyanide,  even 
when  only  the  sodium  salt  is  present.  One  gram  of  potassium 
cyanide  will  require  1.3076  gram  of  silver  nitrate.  The  standard 
soltUion  of  silver  nUrate  is  made  by  dissolving  13.076  grams  of 
silver  nitrate  in  distilled  water  and  diluting  to  i  litre;  100  c.c.  of 
such  a  solution  are  equivalent  to  i  gram  of  potassium  cyanide.t 

The  titration  is  performed  in  the  usual  way,  running  the 
standard  solution  of  silver  niti-ate  into  a  solution  containing  a 
known  weight  or  volume  of  the  material  containing  the  cyanide. 
The  Jmishing  point  is  determined  in  one  of  two  ways,  both  of 
which  are  largely  used.  In  the  first  place,  as  long  as  there 
remains  any  free  cyanide  in  the  solution  the  silver  nitrate  will 
combine  with  it  forming  the  double  cyanide  and  yielding  a  dear 
solution  ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  free  cyanide  is  used  up  the  silver 
nitrate  will  react  with  the  double  cyanide^  forming  silver  cyanide, 
which  se}ia:tites  as  a  white  precipitate  and  renders  the  solution 
turbid.  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  potassium  iodide  is  present 
in  the  solution  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  will  react  with 
it,§  rather  than  with  the  double  cyanide ;  and  silver  iodide  will 
separate  as  a  yellowish  turbidity  which  is  easily  recognised. 

In  working  with  pure  solutions,  the  two  finishing  points  give  the 
same  results ;  and  this  is  true  even  when  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  degree  of  dilution.    The  finishing  point  with  the  iodide, 

•  2KCN  +  AgNO,  =  KAg(CN),  +  KNO- 

t  If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  Boluton  so  that  100  c.o.  shall  be  equivalent 
to  I  gram  of  sodiimi  cyanide,  then  18.085  grams  of  silver  nitrate  should  be 
taken  for  each  litre. 

$  AgNO,  +  KAgOy,  =  2  AgQj  +  KNOl 

I  AgNO.  +  KI  »  Agl  -f^Or 
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however,  has  an  advantage  in  precision.  Moreover,  it  is  bat 
little  affected  by  variations  in  alkalinity,  which  render  the  other 
finishing  point  quite  useless.  The  great  difference  between  the 
two  is  shown  when  zinc  is  present  in  the  solution.  In  this 
case,  when  working  without  the  iodide,  the  first  appearance  of 
a  turbidity  is  less  distinct;  the  turbidity  increases  on  standing 
and  as  a  finishing  point  is  unsatisfactory.  It  can  be  determined 
with  precision  only  by  very  systematic  working  and  after  some 
experience.  The  turbidity  is  due  to  the  separation  of  an  insoluble 
zinc  compound.  A  most  important  point  (to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made)  is  that  less  silver  nitrate  is  required  to  give 
this  turbidity  and,  consequently,  a  lower  strength  in  cyanide  is 
reported.  On  the  ether  hand,  as  much  silver  nitrate  is  required 
to  give  the  yellow  turbidity  due  to  silver  iodide  as  would  be 
required  if  no  zinc  were  present. 

Unfortunately  the  difference  in  the  two  titrations  does  not 
depend  merely  on  the  quantity  of  zinc  present;  as  it  is  also 
influenced  by  the  extent  of  dilution,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  of 
the  solution,  and  the  quantity  of  cyanide  present.  In  an 
experiment  with  .055  gram  of  zinc  sulphate  and  .1  gram  of 
potassium  cyanide  the  difference  in  the  two  finishing  points  was 
only  .1  C.C. ;  whereas  with  .4  gram  of  potassium  cyanide,  the 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  difference  was  1.5  e-.c.  of 
standard  silver  nitrate.  On  the  assumption  that  all  the  zinc  was 
present  as  potassium  zinc  cyanide  (El^nOyJ  the  difference  should 
have  been  5  c.c.  in  each  case.  Again,  repeating  the  experiment 
with  .4  gram  of  potassium  cyanide,  but  with  .11  gram  of 
crystallised  zinc  sulphate,  the  difference  was  6.5  cc. :  that  is, 
merely  doubling  the  quantity  of  zinc  increased  the  difference  by 
more  than  four  times.  Hence  it  would  appear  better  to  use  the 
method  with  the  iodide  and  make  a  separate  assay  for  the  zinc. 
But  since  the  student  may  be  called  on  to  use  the  other  method, 
he  is  advised  to  practice  it  also. 

The  assay  without  iodide. — ^The  standard  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  placed  in  a  small  burette  divided  into  tenths  of  a  c.c. 
Ten  c.c.  of  the  cyanide  solution  to  be  assayed  is  trar\sf erred  to  a 
small  flask  and  diluted  with  water  to  about  70  cc.  'J'he  silver 
solution  is  then  run  in  from  the  burette  (with  constant  shaking 
of  the  flask),  a  little  at  a  time  but  somewhat  rapidly,  until  a 
permanent  turbidity  appears.  Since  i  c.c.  of  the  silver  nitrate 
solution  corresponds  to  .01  gram  of  potassium  cyanide,  it  also 
corresponds  to  .1  per  cent,  of  this  salt  counted  on  the  10  c.c.  of 
cyanide  solution  taken.  The  titration  should  be  performed  in  a 
fairly  good  uniform  light.  The  learner  should  practice  on  a 
fairly  pure  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  at  first,  an^^  ihip  ^«^v 
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conveniently  have  a  strength  of  about  i  per  cent.  For  practice 
with  solutions  containing  zinc  make  a  solution  containing  i.i 
gram  of  crystallised  zinc  sulphate  in  100  c.c.  and  slowly  add 
measured  quantities  of  from  i  to  5  c.c.  of  this  to  the  10  c.c.  of 
cyanide  liquor  before  diluting  for  the  titration. 

If  a  cyanide  solution  blackens  on  the  addition  of  the  silver 
nitrate  it  contains  sulphide.  In  this  case,  shake  up  a  considerable 
bulk  of  the  liquur  with  a  few  grams  of  lead  carbonate,  allow  to 
settle  and  make  the  assay  on  10  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquor. 

If  the  cyanide  liquor  be  suspected  to  contain  free  prussic  acid, 
take  10  c.c.  for  the  assay  as  usual;  but,  before  titrating,  add  .1 
or  .2  gram  of  sodium  carbonate.  On  no  condition  must  caustic 
soda  or  ammonia  be  added.  The  difference  between  the  results, 
with  and  without  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  supposed 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  free  prussic  acid.  If  this  has  to  be 
reported  it  is  best  done  as  "  prussic  acid  equivalent  to  .  .  .  per 
cent,  of  potassium  cyanide.''  Suppose,  for  example,  the  difference 
in  the  two  titrations  equals  i  c.c.  of  standard  silver  nitrate ;  the 
prussic  acid  found  would  be  equivalent  to  .1  per  cent,  of  potassium 
cyanide. 

The  assay  with  iodide. — ^The  standard  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  placed  in  a  burette  divided  into  tenths  of  a  c.c.  Take 
10  c.c.  of  the  cyanide  liquor,  which  should  previously  have  been 
treated  with  white  lead  for  the  removal  of  sulphides  if  these 
happened  to  be  present.  Transfer  to  a  small  flask,  add  3  or  4 
drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  2  or  3  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate ;  dilute  to  60  or  70  c.c.  with  water. 
If  much  zinc  is  present  the  soda  may  be  increased  to  20  or  30  c.c. 
with  advantage.  The  standard  solution  should  be  run  in  some- 
what rapidly,  but  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  the  precipitate  at  first 
formed  shall  be  small  and  have  only  a  momentary  existence. 
The  titration  is  continued  until  there  is  a  permanent  yellowish 
turbidity.  The  most  satisfactory  and  exact  finish  is  got  by 
ignoring  any  faint  suspicion  of  a  turbidity  and  accepting  the 
unmistakable  turbidity  which  the  next  drop  of  silver  nitrate  is 
sure  to  produce.  Tins  finishing  point  gives  results  which  are 
exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  cyanide  present ;  and  it 
can  be  recognised  with  more  than  ordinary  precision  even  in 
solutions  which  are  not  otherwise  perfectly  clear. 

Each  c.c.  of  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  corresponds  to 
.01  gram  of  potassium  cyanide ;  and  if  10  c.c.  of  the  liquor  are 
taken  for  assay  this  corresponds  to  .1  per  cent,  or  2  Ibe.  to  the 
short  ton  or  2.24  lbs.  to  the  long  ton.  As  aJready  explained  the 
result  should  be  reported  as  **  cyanide  equivalent  to  so  much  per 
cent,  of  potassium  oyanide," 
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The  following  experimental  results  were  obtained  with  a  solatioa 
of  potassium  cyanide  made  up  to  contain  about  i.s  per  cent,  of 
the  salt. 

Effeot  of  Yarsring  oyanide. — ^The  bulk  before  titration  was  in 
each  case  60  cc. ;  2  c.c.  of  soda  and  3  drops  of  potassium  iodide 
were  used  in  each  case. 

Oyanide  added        400.0.     30C.0.       200.0.      10  0.0.      50.0.      1 0.0. 
Silver  reqaired         47.00.0.  35.250.0.  23.50.0.    1 1.7  0.0.  5.80.0.  x. 15  0.0. 

Accepting  the  result  for  40  c.c.  as  correct,  the  others  are  in 
very  satisfactory  agreement. 

E£feot  of  varying  dilution. — ^The  conditions  were  those  of 
the  40  cc.  experiment  in  the  last  series ;  but  vai'ying  amounts  of 
water  were  used  in  diluting. 

Water  added         •••         none  zoo  c.c.  2000.0.  4000.0. 

Silver  required      •••       47.0  0.0.        47.0  0.0.  47.0  c.o.  47  05  0.0. 

Very  considerable  dilution  therefore  has  no  effect. 

EfQdot  of  varying  soda. — The  conditions  were  those  of  the 
40  c.c  experiment  in  the  first  series,  except  that  varying  amounts 
of  soda  solution  were  used. 

Soda  added   ...        •••       none  10  0.0.  300.0. 

Silver  reqaired  ...    46.95  0.0.  47.0  0.0.  47.0  0.0. 

This  alkali  therefore  has  no  prejudicial  effect. 

Effect  of  ammonia.  —Soda  causes  turbidity  in  some  cyanide 
liquors ;  with  these  it  should  be  replaced  by  2  or  3  c.c.  of  dilute 
ammonia  with  a  gram  or  so  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  following 
experiments  with  dilute  ammonia  show  that  larger  quantities  of 
this  reagent  must  be  avoided. 

Ammonia  added  ...        none  10  cc.  30  0.a  600.0. 

Silver  required     ...    46.950.0.         47.150.0.       47.7  ao.         49.50.0. 

Effect  of  sodium  bicarbonate.— In  this  experiment  i  gram 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  was  used  instead  of  the  soda  or  ammonia 
of  the  other  experiments.  Tbe  silver  nitrate  required  was  only 
46.45  cc.  instead  of  the  47.0  c.c.  which  is  the  normal  result. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  liberation  of  prussic  acid  and  shows 
the  importance  of  having  the  solution  alkaline. 

Effect  of  sino. — In  each  experiment  40  c.c.  of  the  cyapide 
solution  and  .5  gram  of  zinc  sulphate  crystals  were  used  and  the 
bulk  was  made  up  to  100  c.a  before  titrating. 

Soda  added         ...      i  0.0.  5  0.0.  10  ao.  25  co. 

Silver  reqaired    ...    47.10.0.        47.00.0.        46.90.0.        46.900. 

The  work  was  easier  with  the  more  alkaline  solutions.  The 
titration  in  the  presence  of  sine  is  comparatively  easy,  but,  in 
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learning  it,  it  is  well  to  have  a  burette  with  cyanide  so  that  if  a 
titration  be  overdone  it  can  be  brought  back  by  the  addition  of  i 
or  2  0.0.  more  cyanide  and  the  finish  repeated ;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  work  in  this  way  will  ensure  confidence  in  the  method. 

EflTeot  of  other  substances. — ^It  was  found  that  an  alkaline 
oyanate,  sulphocyanate,  ferrocyanide,  nitrite,  borate,  silicate  or 
carbonate  has  no  effect.  The  f  erricyanide  had  a  small  influence 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  hyposidphite  is  fatal  to  the  assay. 
The  addition  of  salts  of  lead  and  cadmium  was  without  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  nickel  produces  its  full  effect ;  and  the  quantity 
of  nickel  added  can  be  calculated  with  accuracy  from  the  extent 
of  its  interference  with  the  titration. 

Assay  of  oommeroial  cyanide  of  potassium. — Break  off 
30  or  30  grams  of  the  cyanide  in  clean  fresh  pieces,  weigh 
accurately  to  the  nearest  centigram.  Dissolve  in  water  containing 
a  little  sodium  hydroxide;  transfer  to  a  2-litre  flask:  dilute  to 
2  litres ;  add  a  few  grams  of  white  lead ;  shake  up  and  allow  to 
settle.  Bun  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquor  from  a  burette  into  an 
8  oz.  flask;  add  2  or  3  c.c.  of  soda  solution  and  3  drops  of 
potassium  iodide.  Titrate  with  the  standard  eolution  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  percentage  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  c.c.  used  by  40  (50  c.c.  is  one  fortieth  of  the  2  litres) 
and  dividing  by  the  weight  of  commercial  cyanide  originally 
taken. 

Alkalinity  of  oommercial  potassium  oyanide  and  of 
cyanide  solutions. — Hydrocyanic  acid  like  carbonic  acid  has 
no  action  on  methyl-orange;*  hence  the  alkaline  cyanides  may 
be  titrated  with  *'  normal  acid  "  as  easily  as  the  carbonates  or 
hydrates.  100  c.c.  of  normal  add  will  neutralise  6.5  grams 
of  pure  potassium  cyanide.f  A  solution  of  commercial  cyanide 
prepared  as  for  the  assay  last  described,  but  best  without  the 
addition  of  white  lead,  may  be  used  for  the  test.  Take  50  c.c.  of 
it ;  tint  faintly  yellow  with  methyl-orange  and  titrate  with  normal 
acid  till  the  liquor  acquires  a  permanent  reddish  tint.  In  the 
case  of  the  purer  samples  of  cyanide  the  quantity  of  acid  used 
will  correspond  exactly  with  that  required  to  neutralise  the  actual 
quantity  of  cyanide  present  as  determined  by  the  assay  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  less  pure  samples  will  show  an  excess 
of  alkalinity  because  of  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  or 
of  potassium  carbonate. 

In  comparing  the  alkalinity  and  cyanide  strength  of  a  solution 
the  simplest  plan  is  to  take  65  c.c.  of  t^e  solution  and  titrate 

*  See  pp.  322,  323,  and  324  for  a  description  of  the  methods  for  measiir- 
ine  the  qaantity  of  acid  or  alkali. 
+  KON  +  HCl  =  KCl  +  HCN. 
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with  normal  add ;  for  iu  this  case  each  o.c.  of  normal  aoid  cor- 
responds to  .1  per  cent,  of  potassium  cyanide.  In  systematic 
assays  of  this  kind,  the  alkalinity  would  no  doubt  be  generally 
m  excess  of  that  reqiiired  by  the  cyanide  present :  there  would 
be  no  inconvenience  in  recording  such  excess  in  terms  of  potassium 
cyanide. 

Determination  of  the  aoidity  of  an  ore. — Most  ores 
have  the  power  of  destroying  more  or  less  of  the  alkalinity  of 
a  cyanide  solution  and  in  a  proportionate  degree- of  damaging  its 
efficiency.  An  assay  is  needed  to  determine  how  much  lime  or 
soda  must  be  added  for  each  ton  of  ore  in  order  to  counteract 
this.  Whether  this  acidity  should  be  reported  in  terms  of  the 
lime  or  of  the  soda  required  to  neutralise  it  will  depend  on  which 
of  these  reagents  is  to  be  used  in  the  actual  practice.  Again,  if 
the  ore  ia  washed  with  water  before  treating  with  cyauide  on  the 
large  scale,  then  the  assay  should  be  made  of  the  acidity  of  the 
ore  after  a  similar  washing. 

The  standard  solutions  of  add  and  alkali  used  for  this 
determination  may  be  one-fifth  normal.  200  c.c.  of  the  normal 
solution  should  be  diluted  to  i  litre  in  each  case,  i  0.0.  of  the 
resulting  solutions  would  be  equivalent  to  8  milligrams  of  soda 
(NaHO)  or  5.6  milligrams  of  lime,  OaO.  It  must  be  remembered 
this  refers  to  the  pure  bases  in  each  case.  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  report  as  so  many  lbs.  of  lime  to  the  short  ton  (2000  lbs.) 
of  ore.  Since  i  0.0.  of  the  standard  solution  is  equivalent  to 
5.6  milUgrams  of  lime,  if  we  take  2000  times  this  weight  of  ore 
(t.6.  11,200  milligrams  or  11.2  grams)  for  the  assay,  each  c.c.  of 
standard  solution  will  be  equivdent  to  i  lb.  of  lime  to  the  short 
ton.* 

Total  aoidity. — ^Weigh  out  11.2  grams  of  the  ore,  place  them 
in  a  four-inch  evaporating  dish  and  measure  on  to  it  from  a 
burette  10  or  20  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  of  soda.  Stir  the 
soda  solution  into  the  ore  and  allow  to  stand  for  15  or  20 
minutes  with  occasional  stirring.  Stir  up  with  30  or  40  cc.  of 
water,  float  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  on  the  liquid  and  titrate  with 
the  standard  solution  of  acid.  If  the  ore  is  strictly  neutral  the 
quantity  of  "acid"  required  to  redden  the  litmus  will  be  the 
same  as  the  quantity  of  "  soda "  originally  used.  If  the  ore  is 
acid,  less  acid  will  be  used.  For  example,  if  10  c.c.  of  soda  were 
used  and  only  7  cc.  of  acid  were  required,  the  ore  will  have  done 
the  work  of  the  remaining  3  c.c.  of  acid.  And  the  ton  of  ore  will 
require  3  lbs.  of  lime  to  neutralise  its  acidity. 

*  Taking  16.0  granui  of  ore,  each  c.c.  »  z  lb.  of  soda  to  the  short  ton. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  long  ton  are  12.544  grams  for  lime  and 
17.92  grams  for  soda. 
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Apidity  after  washing. — Take  11.2  grams  of  the  ore;  wash 
thoroughly  with  water  and  immediately  treat  the  residue,  without 
drying,  exactly  as  just  described. 

Examination  of  cyanide  solntions  for  metals,  &o. — Take 
a  measured  quantity  of  the  solution,  say  20  cc*  and  evaporate  in 
a  small  dish  with,  say,  half  a  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
Evaporate  at  first,  on  a  water-bath  in  a  well  ventilated  place,  but 
finish  off  with  a  naked  Bunsen  flame,  using  a  high  temperature  at 
the  end  in  order  to  completely  decompose  the  more  refractory 
double  cyanides.  Allow  to  cool;  moisten  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  warm  with  a  little  water  and  test  for  the  metals  in 
the  solution  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Since  the  quantities  of 
the  metals  likely  to  be  present  may  be  given  in  milligrams  the 
work  must  be  carefully  performed.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia  as  well  as  those 
of  the  metals  proper. 

Or  the  20  c.a  of  cyanide  liquor  may  be  evaporated  with  5  c.a 
of  strong  nitric  acid  to  dryness  and  gently  ignited  and  the 
residue  taken  up  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Copper,  iron,  and  zinc  can  be  rapidly  determined  in  such  a 
solution,  as  follows.  Dilute  with  water  to  10  or  15  c.c,  add  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  filter.  The  precipitate  will  contain  the 
iron  as  ferric  hydrate ;  dissolve  it  in  a  little  hot  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  :  reduce  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  boil  off  the  excess  of 
gas,  cool  and  titrate  with  standard  potassium  permanganate 
(p.  236).  Determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate  colorimetrically 
(p.  203) ;  but  avoid  further  dilution.  Then  add  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  as  to  have  an  excess  of  4  or  5  c.c.  after  neutralising 
the  ammonia;  add  some  clean  strips  of  lead  foil,  and  boil  until 
the  solution  has  for  some  time  become  colourless.  Titrate  with 
standard  potassium  ferrocyanide  (p.  263)  without  further  dilution, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  at  most  only  one  or  two  c.c.  will  be 
required. 

Examination  of  an  ore  for  **  cyanicides." — Place  100 
grams  of  the  ore  with  200  c.c.  of  a  cyanide  solution  of  known 
strength  (say  .1  or  .2  per  cent.)  in  a  bottle  and  agitate  for  a 
definite  time,  such  as  one  or  two  days,  filter  off  some  of  the 
liquor  and  assay  for  cyanide,  using  say  20  cc.  Calculate  how 
much  cyanide  has  been  destroyed  in  the  operation.  Evaporate 
20  C.C.  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  and  examine  for  metal.  Test 
another  portion  for  sulphides,  &c. 

The  student  who  has  mastered  the  methods  of  assaying  can 
greatly  improve  himself  by  working  out  such  problems  as  the  above. 

*  In  which  case  each  .01  gram  of  metal  foiind  equals  i  lb  to  the  short 
ton  of  Bolution. 
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PLATINXJIL 


Platintim  occurs  in  nature  in  alluvial  depofiits  aflsociated  with 
gold  and  some  rare  metals,  generally  in  fine  metallic  grains,  and, 
occasionally,  in  nuggets.  It  is  a  grey  metal  with  a  high  specific 
gravity,  21.5  when  pure  and  about  18.0  in  native  specimens.  It 
IS  fusible  only  at  the  highest  temperature,  and  is  not  acted  on  by 
acids. 

It  is  dissolved  by  warm  aqua  regia,  forming  a  solution  of 
*'  platinic  chloride,"  H,PtCL.  This  substance  on  evaporation  re- 
mains as  a  brownish  red  deliquescent  mass ;  on  drying  at  300*  0. 
it  is  converted  into  pktinous  chloride,  PtCl,,  and  bec^Dmes  insoluble, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  converted  into  platiniim.  All 
platinum  compounds  yield  the  metal  in  this  way.  Platinic 
chloride  combines  with  other  chlorides  to  form  double  salts,  of 
which  the  ammonic  and  potassic  pktino-chlorides  are  the  most 
important. 

Platinum  alone  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  but  when  alloyed 
with  other  metals  which  dissolve  in  this  acid  it  too  is  dissolved ; 
so  that  in  gold  parting,  for  example,  if  platinum  was  present, 
some,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  it  would  go  into  solution  with  the 
silver.  Such  alloys,  however,  when  treated  with  hot  sulphuric 
acid  leave  the  platinum  in  the  residue  with  the  gold. 

Platinum  is  detected  when  in  the  metallic  state  by  its  physical 
characters  and  insolubility  in  acids.  In  alloys  it  may  be  found  by 
dissolving  them  in  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia,  evaporating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  ammonic  chloride 
and  alcohol.     A  heavy  yellow  precipitate  marks  its  presence. 

The  assay  of  bullion,  or  of  an  aUoy  containing  platinum,  may 
be  made  as  follows:  Take  0.2  gram  of  the  alloy  and  an  equal 
weight  of  fine  silver,  cupel  with  sheet  lead,  and  weigh.  The  loss 
in  weight,  after  deducting  that  of  the  silver  added,  gives  the 
weight  of  the  base  metals,  copper,  lead,  &c.  Flatten  the  button 
and  part  by  boiling  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  several  minutes. 
When  coldf  wash,  anneal^  and  weigh.  The  weight  is  that  of  the 
platinum  and  gold.  The  silver  may  be  got  by  difference.  Re- 
cupel  the  metal  thus  got  with  12  or  15  times  its  weight  of  silver, 
flatten  and  part  the  gold  with  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  way  (see 
under  Oold),  and  the  platinum  will  dissolve.  The  gold  may  con- 
tain an  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium ;  if  so,  it  should  be  weighed 
and  treated  with  aqua  regia.  The  osmiridium  will  remain  as  an 
insoluble  residue,  which  can  be  separated  and  weighed.  Its  weight 
deducted  from  that  previously  ascertained  will  give  the  weight  of 
the  gold. 
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When  the  platinnm  only  is  required,  the  alloy  must  be  dissolved 
by  prolonged  treatment  with  aqua  regia,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  water.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  treated  with  ammonic  chloride  in  large  excess 
and  with  some  alcohol.  A  sparingly  soluble*  yellow  ammonic 
platinum  chloride  is  thrown  down,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group.  Grold  will 
be  in  solution.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  staud  for  some  time, 
and  then  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  alcohbl, 
dried,  and  transferred  (wrapped  in  the  filter  paper)  to  a  weighed 
crucible.  It  is  ignited,  gently  at  first,  as  there  is  danger  of  vola- 
tilising some  of  the  platinum  chloride,  and  afterwards  intensely. 
With  large  quantities  of  platinum  the  ignition  should  be  per- 
formed in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Cool  and  weigh  as 
metallic  platinum. 

IRIDIUM 

Occurs  in  nature  alloyed  with  osmium  as  osmiridium  or  iridos- 
mine,  which  is  '*  rather  abundant  in  the  auriferous  beach  sands 
of  Northern  California''  (Dana).  It  occurs  in  bright  metallic 
scales,  which  do  not  alloy  with  lead,  and  are  insoluble  in  aqua 
regia.  Iridium  also  occurs  in  most  platinum  ores,  and  forms  as 
much  as  two  per  cent,  of  some  commercial  platinum.  In  chemical 
properties  it  resembles  platinum,  but  the  ammonic  irido-chloride 
has  a  dark  red  colour,  and  on  ignition  leaves  metiiUic  iridium, 
which  does  not  dissolve  in  aqua  regia  diluted  with  four  or  five  times 
its  volume  of  water  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  40*"  or  50*  C. 
The  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group  are  Palladium,  Rhodium, 
Osmium,  and  Ruthenium.  They  differ  from  gold,  platinum,  and 
iridium  by  the  insolubility  of  their  sulphides  in  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide.  Palladium  is  distinguished  by  the  insolubility 
of  its  iodide;  and  Osmium  by  the  volatility  of  its  oxide  on 
boiling  with  nitric  add. 

MERCURY. 

Mercury  occurs  native  and,  occasionally,  alloyed  with  gold 
or  silver  in  natural  amalgams;  but  its  chief  ore  is  the  sulphide, 
cinnabar.  It  is  comparatively  rare,  being  mined  for  only  in  a  few 
districts.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver 
from  their  ores  (amalgamation) ;  for  sUvering  mirrors,  &c. 

Mercury  forms  two  series  of  salts,  mercurous  and  mercuric, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  the  assayer  the  most  important  property 

*  100  c.«.  of  water  dissolves  a  66  gram  of  the  salt ;  it  is  almoct  Insolable 
In  alcohol  01  in  solntions  of  amnionic  chloride. 
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is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
from  either  of  these.  Mercury  itself  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  form- 
ing, when  the  acid  is  hot  and  strong,  mercuric  nitrate.  Cinnabar 
is  soluble  only  in  aqua  regia.  Mercurous  salts  are  generally 
insoluble,  and  may  be  converted  into  mercuric  salts  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  oxidising  agents  (nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia).  The 
salts  of  mercury  are  volatile,  and,  if  heated  with  a  i-educing  agent 
or  some  body  capable  of  fixing  the  acid,  metallic  mercury  is  given 
off,  which  may  be  condensed  and  collected. 

Mercury  is  separated  from  its  solutions  by  zinc  or  copper,  or 
it  may  be  thrown  down  by  stannous  chloride,  which,  when  in 
excess,  gives  a  grey  powder  of  metallic  mercury,  or,  if  dilute,  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride.  Nitric  acid 
solutions  of  mercury  yield  the  metal  on  electrolysis ;  and,  if  the 
pole  on  which  the  metal  comes  down  be  made  of  gold  or  copper, 
or  is  coated  with  these,  the  separa!>ed  mercury  will  adhere  thereto. 
It  may  then  be  washed  and  weighed. 

The  best  tests  for  mercury  next  to  obtaining  globules  of  the 
metal  are :  (i)  a  black  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  acid  solutions,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid ;  and  (2)  a 
white  precipitate  with  stannous  chloride. 

DBT  METHOD. 

Weigh  up  5  grams,  if  the  ore  is  rich,  or  10  grams,  if  a  poorer 
minersd.  Take  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  long,  closed  at  one  end,  and  place  in  it  some  powdered 
magnesite,  so  as  to  fill  it  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  on  that 
a  layer  of  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  lime  (net  slaked).  Mix 
the  weighed  sample  of  ore  in  a  mortar  with  10  grams  of  finely 
powdered  lime  and  transfer  to  the  tube ;  rinse  out  the  mortar 
with  a  little  more  Ume,  and  add  the  rinsings.  Cover  with  a 
layer  of  six  or  seven  inches  more  lime  and  a  loosely  fitting  plug 
of  asbestos.     Draw  out  the  tube  before  the  blowpipe  to  the  shape 

shown  in  fig.  47,  avoid- 
^  '         — ^  ing  the  formation  of  a 

gy  .  ridge  or  hollow  at  the 

1^  bend  which  might  col- 

Fui.  47.  lect  the  mercury.     Tap 

gently,  holding  the  tube 
nearly  horizontal,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  space  above  the  mix- 
ture for  the  passage  of  the  gases  and  vapours  which  are  formed. 
Place  the  tube  in  a  "  tube  furnace,"  and,  when  in  position,  place 
a  small  beaker  of  water  so  that  it  shall  just  close  the  opening  of 
the  tube.    The  point  of  the  tube  should  not  more  than  touch 
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the  sarface  of  the  water.  Bring  the  tube  gradually  to  a  red  heat, 
oommencing  by  heating  the  lime  just  behind  the  asbestos  plug, 
and  travelling  slowly  backwards.  When  the  portion  of  the  tube 
containing  the  ore  has  been  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  the 
heat  is  carried  back  to  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  magnesite 
readily  gives  up  carbonic  acid,  which  fills  the  tube  and  sweeps  the 
mercury  vapour  before  it.  Some  of  the  mercury  will  have  dropped 
into  the  beaker,  and  some  will  remain  as  drops  adhering  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  Whilst  the  tube  is  still  hot  cut  off  the 
neck  of  the  tube  just  in  front  of  the  asbestos  plug  (a  drop  of 
water  from  the  wash  bottle  will  do  this),  and  wa^h  the  mercur 
from  the  neck  into  the  beaker.  The  mercury  easily  collects  intt 
a  globule,  which  must  be  transferred,  after  decanting  off  the  bulk 
of  the  water,  to  a  weighed  Berlin  crucible.  The  water  is  removed 
from  the  crucible,  first  by  the  help  of  filter  paper,  and  then  by 
exposing  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  where  it  should 
be  left  until  its  weight  remains  constant.  It  should  not  be 
warmed. 

Example : — 5  grams  of  an  ore  treated  in  this  way  gave  4.265 
grams  of  mercury,  equivalent  to  85.3  per  cent.  Pure  dnuabar 
contains  86.2  per  cent. 

WET  XETHODS. 

Sduiion, — Since  solutions  of  chloride  of  mercury  cannot  be 
boiled  without  risk  of  loss,*  nitric  acid  solutions  should  be  used 
wherever  possible.  No  mercury-containing  minerals  are  inso- 
luble in  acids ;  but  cinnabar  requires  aqua  regia  for  solution.  In 
dissolving  this  mineral  nitric  acid  should  be  used,  with  just  as 
much  hydrochloric  acid  as  will  suffice  to  take  it  up. 

To  separate  the  mercury,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  con- 
siderable excess  through  the  somewhat  dilute  solution.  The 
precipitate  should  be  black,  although  it  comes  down  at  first  very 
light  coloured.  It  is  filtered,  washed,  and  transferred  back  to 
the  beaker,  and  then  digested  with  warm  ammonic  sulphide. 
The  residue,  filtered,  washed,  and  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
will,  in  the  absence  of  much  lead,  be  pure  mercuric  sulphide. 
If  much  lead  is  present,  a  portion  may  be  precipitated  as  sulphate, 
but  can  be  removed  by  washing  with  ammonic  acetate.  To  get 
the  mercury  into  solution,  cover  with  nitric  acid  and  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric,  and  warm  till  solution  is  effected.  Dilute  with 
water  to  50  or  100  c.c. 

*  According  to  Penonne  mercuric  chloride  is  not  volatilifled  from  boil- 
ing: siilutions  when  alkaline  chlorides  are  present. 
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GRAVIMETBIG   DETERMINATION. 

This  may  be  made  by  electrolysia.  The  same  apparatus  as  is 
used  for  the  electrolytic  copper  assay  may  be  employed,  but 
instead  of  a  cylinder  of  platinum  one  cut  out  of  sheet  copper 
should  be  taken,  or  the  platinum  one  may  be  coated  with  an 
evenly  deposited  layer  of  copper.  Fix  the  spiral  and  weighed 
copper  cylinder  in  position,  couple  up  the  battery,  cmd  when  tkU 
has  been  done  put  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  mercury  in  its 
place.*  The  student  had  better  refer  to  the  description  of  the 
EUcbrdyiio  Capper  Aeeay, 

The  mercury  comes  down  readily,  and  the  precipitation  is  com- 
plete in  a  few  hours :  it  is  better  to  leave  it  overnight  to  make 
sure  of  complete  reduction.  Disconnect  the  apparatus,  and  wash 
the  cylinder,  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol.  Dry  by 
placing  in  the  water  oven  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Cool  and 
weigh :  the  increase  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  metallic 
mercury. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  copper  will  precipitate  mercuiy 
without  the  aid  of  the  battery ;  but  in  this  case  copper  will  go 
into  solution  with  a  consequent  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  cylinder : 
this  must  be  avoided  by  connecting  the  battery  before  immers- 
ing the  electrodes  in  the  assay  solution.  The  electrolysed  solu- 
tion should  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  when  a  blue 
coloration  will  indicate  copper,  in  which  case  the  electrolysis  is 
unsatisfactory.  With  a  little  care  this  need  not  happen.  Gold 
cylinders  may  preferably  be  used  instead  of  copper ;  but  on 
platinum  the  deposit  of  mercury  is  grey  and  non-adlierent,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  washed  and  weighed. 

VOLUMETBIO    METHODS. 

Several  methods  have  been  devised  :  for  the  details  of  these  the 
student  is  referred  to  Button's  ''  Handbook  of  Volumetric  Ana- 
lysis." 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is   13.596.      What  yolome  would 

8  grams  occupy  ? 

2.  If  3. 169  grams  of  cinnabar  gave  2.718  grams  of  mercuiy,  what  would 

be  the  percentage  of  the  metal  in  the  ore  7 

3.  Pour  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  on  mercury  and  explain  what 

happens. 

4.  On  dissolving  a  3  gram  of  mercury  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  passing 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess  through  the  diluted  solution, 
what  weight  of  precipitate  will  be  got  7 

*  The  solution  should  contain  about  0.25  gram  of  merouijiand  »  large 
of  nitric  acid  munt  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

GOPPSB— LEAD— THALLIUM  -BISMUTH— 
ANTIMONY. 

COPPER. 

CoPFiB  ocean  native  in  large  quantities,  espedlaUj  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district ;  in  this  state  it  is  generally  pure.  More 
frequently  it  is  found  in  combination.  The  ores  of  copper  may 
be  classed  as  oxides  and  sulphides.  The  most  abundant  oxidised 
ores  are  the  carbonates,  mlEdachite  and  chessylite ;  the  silicates, 
as  also  the  red  and  black  oxides,  occur  less  abundantly.  All  these 
yield  their  copper  in  solution  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  sulphides  are  more  abundant.  Copper  pyrites  (or  yellow 
ore),  erubescite  (or  purple  ore),  and  chalcocite  (or  grey  ore)  are 
the  most  important.  Iron  pyrites  generally  carries  copper  and 
is  frequently  associated  with  the  above-mentioned  minerals.  These 
are  all  attacked  by  nitric  acid.  They  nearly  all  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  frequently  considerable  quantities 
of  lead,  zinc,  ^ver,  gold,  arsenic,  bismuth,  &c. 

The  copper  ores  are  often  concentrated  on  the  mine  before 
being  sent  into  the  market,  either  by  smelting,  when  the  product 
is  a  r^gulus  or  matte,  or  by  a  wet  method  of  extraction,  yielding 
cement  copper  or  precipitate.  A  regulus  is  a  sulphide  of  copper 
and  iron,  carrying  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper.  A  precipi- 
tatCy  which  is  generally  in  the  form  of  powder,  consists  mainly  of 
metallic  copper.  Either  regulus  or  precipitate  may  be  rea[dily 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

Copper  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  cuprous  and  cuprio.  The 
former  are  pale  coloured  and  of  little  importance  to  the  assayer. 
They  are  easQy  and  completely  converted  into  cupric  by  oxidising 
agents.  Cupric  compounds  are  generally  green  or  blue,  and  are 
soluble  in  ammonia,  iorming  deep  blue  solutions. 
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DRY    ASSAY. 

Thaty  for  copper,  next  after  those  for  gold  and  silver,  holds  a 
more  important  position  than  any  other  drj  assay.  The  sale  of 
copper  ores  has  been  regulated  almost  solely  in  the  past  by  assays 
made  on  the  Cornish  method.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this 
method  gives  the  actual  content  of  copper,  but  it  gives  the  pur- 
chaser an  idea  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal  that  can 
be  got  by  smelting.  The  process  is  itself  one  of  smelting  on  a 
small  scale.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  the  assay  produce 
and  the  smelting  produce  are  not  the  same,  there  being  a  smaller 
loss  of  copper  in  the  smelting.  The  method  has  worked  very 
well,  but  when  applied  to  the  purchase  of  low  class  ores  (from 
which  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  extracted  by  wet  methods)  it  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  following  table,  which  embodies  the  results 
(^  several  years'  experience  with  copper  assays,  shows  the  loss  of 
copper  on  ores  of  var3ring  produce.  The  figures  in  the  fourth 
column  show  how  rapidly  the  proportion  of  copper  lost  increases 
as  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  ore  falls  below  30  per  cent. 
For  material  with  more  than  30  per  cent,  the  proportion  lost  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  copper  present. 

LOSS  OF  COPPER. 


Copper  present. 

DrjAeeaj. 

Margin. 

Loee  on  xoo  Parti 
of  Copper. 

Percent 

Percent 

Per  cent 

100 

98 

2.0 

2.0 

95 

^t 

^5 

2.6 

90 

2,6 

2.9 

85 

82 

2.6 

3.0 

80 

771 
72I 

2.6 

3-2 

75 

2.6 

3.5 

70 

67 

a-5 

3.6 

65 

62 

2.5 

3.8 

60 

57* 

2.4 

4.0 

55 

52f 

3.3 

4.2 

50 

471 

2.2 

4.4 

45 

43 

2.0 

-I 

4.8 

40 

35 

38i 

1.8 
1.7 

30 

28 

1.50 

S.O 

25 

*3* 

1.50 

6.0 

20 

18I 

1.56 

7.8 

18 

i6i 

1-53 

8.S 

16 

14J 

1.48 

9-3 

J             12 

I2i 

1.40 

lao 

8} 

1-37 

1 1.4 

/             10 

1.28 

12.8 

8 

H 

1.14 

.4.3           , 

COPPER. 
OF  ooppER— (oanftniieff). 
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DiyAMiv. 

Mirgin. 

Lois  on  zoo  Parte 
of  Copper. 

Peromk 

Percent. 

Percent. 

6 

5 

1.05 

17.5 

5 

4 

1.00 

2ao 

4 

3 

I.OO 

26.0 

3.75 

H 

0.97 

350 

2A 

0.94 

27.0 

3.25 

aQi 

28.0 

3.00 

2l 

0.87 

29.0 

2.75 

ill 

a82 

30.0 

2.50 

II 

0.77 

31.0 

2.25 

li 

0.72 

32.0 

2.00 

lA 

0.66 

33.0 

The  wet  assay  being  known,  the  dry  assay  can  be  calculated 
with  the  help  of  the  above  table  by  deducting  the  amount  in  the 
column  headed  "  margin  "  opposite  the  corresponding  percentage. 
For  example,  if  the  wet  assay  gives  a  produce  of  17.12  per  cent., 
there  should  be  deducted  1.5 ;  the  dry  assay  would  then  be  15.62, 
or,  since  the  fractions  are  always  expressed  in  eighths,  1 5|.  With 
impure  ores^  containing  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  dif- 
ferences may  be  perhaps  |  greater. 

Wet  methods  are  gradually  replacing  the  dry  assay,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  future  they  will  supersede  it ;  for  stock-taking, 
and  the  various  determinations  required  in  smelting  works  and  on 
mines,  they  are  generally  adopted,  because  they  give  the  actual 
copper  contents,  and  since  it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  this  is 
more  valuable  to  the  miner  and  smelter.  Moreover,  the  working 
of  the  dry  method  has  been  monopolised  by  a  small  ring  of 
assayers,  with  the  double  result  of  exciting  outside  jealousy  and, 
worse  still,  of  retarding  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
process. 

The  principal  stages  of  the  dry  assay  are :  (i)  the  concentration 
of  the  copper  in  a  regulus ;  (2)  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  by 
calcining;  (3)  the  reduction  of  the  copper  by  fusion ;  and  (4)  the 
refining  of  the  metal  obtained. 

The  whole  of  these  operations  are  not  necessary  with  all  copper 
material  Ores  are  worked  through  all  the  stages ;  with  mattes, 
the  preliminary  fusion  for  regulus  is  omitted  ;  precipitates  are 
simply  fused  for  coarse  copper,  and  refined ;  and  blister  or  bar 
coppers  are  refined,  or,  if  veiy  pure,  subjected  merely  to  washing. 

The  quantity  of  ore  generally  taken  is  400  grains,  and  is  known 
as  ^'  a  full  trial  ** ;  but  for  rich  material,  containing  more  than  50 
per  o«nt.  of  copper,  **  a  half  trials"  or  200  grains,  in  used. 
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Fusion  for  Begulus. — ^The  ore  (either  with  or  without  a 
previous  imperfect  roajsting  to  get  rid  of  any  excess  of  sulphur) 
is  mixed  with  borax,  glass,  lime,  and  fluor  spar ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  with  nitre,  or  iron  pyrites,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  large  Cornish  crucible,  and 
heated  as  uniformly  as  possible  in  the  wind  furnace,  gradually 
raising  the  temperature  so  as  to  melt  down  the  charge  in  from 
15  to  20  minutes.  The  crucible  is  removed  and  its  contents 
poured  into  an  iron  mould.  When  the  slag  is  solid,  it  is  taken 
up  with  tweezers  and  quenched  in  water.  The  regulus  is  easily 
detached  from  the  slag.  It  should  be  convex  above  and  easily 
broken,  have  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  contain  from  40  to 
60  per  cent,  of  copper.  A  regulus  with  more  than  this  is  ^*  too 
fine,"  and  with  less  "  too  coarse."  A  regulus  which  is  too  fine 
is  round,  compact,  hard,  and  of  a  dark  bluish  grey  on  the 
freshly  broken  surface.  A  coarse  regulus  is  fiat  and  coarse 
grained,  and  more  nearly  resembles  sulphide  of  iron  in  fracture 
and  colour. 

If  an  assay  yields  a  regulus  ^*  too  coarse,"  a  fresh  determina- 
tion is  made  with  more  nitre  added,  or  the  roasting  is  carried 
further.  With  low  class  ores  a  somewhat  coarse  regulus  is  an 
advantage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regulus  is  too  finA,  less 
nitre  or  less  roasting  is  the  remedy.  With  grey  copper  ores 
and  the  oxidised  ores,  iron  pyrites  is  added. 

Caloining  the  Beg^ilus* — It  is  powdered  in  an  iron  mortar 
and  transferred  to  a  small  Cornish  crucible,  or  (if  the  roasting  is 
to  be  done  in  the  muffle)  to  a  roasting  dish  or  scorifier.  The 
calcining  is  carried  out  at  a  dull  red  heat,  which  is  gradually 
increased.  The  charge  requires  constant  stirring  at  first  to  pre- 
vent clotting,  but  towards  the  end  it  becomes  sandy  and 
requires  less  attention.  If  the  temperature  during  calcination 
has  been  too  low  sulphates  are  formed,  which  are  again  reduced 
to  sulphides  in  the  subsequent  fusion.  To  prevent  this  the 
roasted  regulus  is  recalcined  at  a  higher  temperature,  after  being 
rubbed  up  with  a  little  anthracite.  The  roasted  substance  must 
not  smell  of  burning  sulphur  when  hot.  It  is  practically  a 
mixture  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron. 

Fusion  for  Coarse  Copper. — ^The  calcined  regulus  is  mixed 
with  a  fiux  consisting  of  borax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  more 
or  less  tartar  according  to  its  weight.  Some  "assayers"  use 
both  tartar  and  nitre,  the  former  of  course  being  in  excess.  The 
charge  is  returned  to  the  crucible  in  which  it  was  calcined,  and 
is  melted  down  at  a  high  temperature,  and,  as  soon  as  tranquil, 
poured.  Whan  solid  it  is  quenched  and  the  button  of  metal 
separated. 
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The  slag  is  black  and  glassy.  The  small  quantity  of  copper 
which  it  retains  is  recovered  by  a  subsequent  '^cleaning,"  to- 
gether with  the  slags  from  the  next  operation. 

The  button  of  '^  coarse  copper  "  obtained  must  be  free  from  a 
coating  of  regulus.  It  will  vary  somewhat  in  appearance  accord 
ing  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  impuritiea 

Beflning  the  Coarse  Copper. — ^The  same  crucible  is  put 
back  in  the  furnace,  deep  down  and  under  the  crevice  between 
the  two  bricks.  When  it  has  attained  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  the  coarse  cop- 
per is  dropped  into  it 
and  the  furnace  closed. 
The  copper  will  melt 
almost  at  once  with  a 
dull  surface,  which 
after  a  time  clears, 
showing      an     "  eye."  Fig.  48. 

Some  refining  flux    is 

then  shot  in  from  the  scoop  (fig.  48),  and,  when  the  assay  is 
again  fluid^  it  is  poured.  When  cold  the  button  of  metal  is 
separated. 

The  button  of  '^  fine  "  copper  is  flat  or  pitted  on  its  upper  sur- 
face, and  is  coated  with  a  thin  orange  film ;  it  must  have  the 
appearance  of  good  copper.  If  it  is  covered  with  a  red  or  purple 
film,  it  is  overdone  or  '^  burnt."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a 
rough,  dull  appearance,  it  is  not  sufficiently  refined.  Assays 
that  have  been  '* burnt"  are  rejected.  Those  not  sufficiently 
fine  are  treated  as  *^  coarse  copper,"  and  again  put  through  the 
refining  operation. 

Cleaning    the    Slags. — ^These   are  roughly  powdered  and 

re-fused  with  tartar,  etc.,  as  in  the  fusion  for  coarse  copper.   The 

button  of  metal  got  is  separated  (if  big  enough  refined^  and  weighed. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  slightly  variea  by  different 

assayers :  the  following  will  be  good  practice  for  the  student. 

Determination  of  Copper  in  Copper  Pyrites. — Powder, 
dry,  and  weigh  up  20  grams  of  the  ore.  Mix  with  20  grams  each 
of  powdered  lime  and  fluor,  15  grams  each  of  powdered  glass  and 
borax,  and  5  or  10  grams  of  nitre.  Transfer  to  a  large  Cornish 
crucible  and  fuse  under  a  loose  cover  at  a  high  temperature  for 
from  15  to  20  minutes.  When  fluid  and  tranquil  pour  into  a 
mould.  When  the  slag  has  solidified,  but  whilst  still  hot,  quench 
by  dipping  two  or  three  times  in  cold  water.  Avoid  leaving  it 
in  the  water  so  long  that  it  does  not  dry  after  removal.  When 
cold  separate  the  button,  or  perhaps  buttons,  of  regulus  by 
oruBkbling  the  slag  between  the  fingers.    See  that  the  slag  is 
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free  from  regulus.  It  should  be  light  coloured  when  odd  and 
very  fluid  when  hot.     Eeject  the  slag. 

Powder  the  regulus  in  a  mortar  and  transfer  to  a  small  crucible. 
Galciney  with  occasional  stirring,  until  no  odour  of  sulphurous 
oxide  can  be  detected.  Shake  back'  into  the  mortar,  rub  up  with 
about  I  gram  of  powdered  anthracite^  and  re-caUdne  for  lo 
minutes  longer. 

Mix  the  Reined  regulus  with  lo  grams  of  tartar,  20  grams  of 
soda,  and  3  grams  of  borax ;  and  replace  in  the  crucible  used  for 
calcining.  Fuse  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Pour» 
when  tranquil. 

As  soon  as  solid,  quench  in  water,  separate  the  button  of  copper, 
and  save  the  slag. 

To  refine  the  copper  a  very  hot  fire  is  wanted,  and  the  fuel 
should  not  be  too  low  down  in  the  furnace.  Place  the  crucible 
well  down  in  the  fire  and  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace.  The  same 
crucible  is  used,  or,  if  a  new  one  is  taken,  it  must  be  glazed  with 
a  little  borax.  When  the  crucible  is  at  a  good  red  hent,  above  the 
fusing  point  of  copper,  drop  the  button  of  copper  into  it,  and  dose 
the  furnace.  Watch  through  the  crevice,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
button  has  melted  and  appears  clear  showing  an  eye,  shoot  in  10 
grams  of  refining  flux,  close  the  furnace,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
pour ;  then  separate  the  button  of  copper.  Add  the  slag  to  that 
from  the  coarse  copper  fusion,  and  powder.  Mix  with  5  grams  of 
tartar,  0.5  gram  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  2  grams  of  soda. 
Fuse  in  the  same  crucible,  and,  when  tranquil,  pour ;  quench, 
and  pick  out  the  prills  of  metal. 

If  the  copper  thus  got  from  the  slags  is  coarse  looking  and 
large  in  amount,  it  must  be  refined ;  but,  if  small  in  quantity,  it 
may  be  taken  as  four-fifths  copper.  The  combined  results  multi- 
plied by  five  give  the  percentage  of  copper. 

The  refining  flux  is  made  by  mixing  3  parts  (by  measure) 
of  powdered  nitre,  2^  of  tartar,  and  i  of  salt.  Put  in  a  large 
crucible,  and  stir  with  a  red-hot  iron  until  action  has  ceased. 
This  operation  should  be  carried  out  in  a  well-ventilated  spot. 

For  pure  ores  in  which  the  copper  ia  present,  either  as  metal 
or  oxide,  and  free  from  sulphur,  arsenic,  dec.,  the  concentration  of 
the  copper  in  a  regulus  may  be  omitted,  and  the  metal  obtained  in 
a  pure  state  by  a  single  fusion.*  It  is  necessary  to  get  a  fluid 
neutral  slag  with  the  addition  of  as  small  an  amount  of  flux 
as  possible.  The  fusion  should  be  made  at  a  high  temperature,  so 
as  not  to  occupy  more  than  from  20  to  25  minutes.  Thirty  grams 
of  ore  is  taken  for  a  charge,  mixed  with  20  grams  of  cream  of 

•  "Modem  American  Methods  of  Copper  Smelting"  (Dr.  Peters). 
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tartar,  and  lo  grams  each  of  dried  borax  and  soda.  If  the 
gangue  of  the  ore  is  basic,  carrying  much  oxide  of  iron  or  lime, 
oHca  IB  added,  in  quantity  not  exceeding  lo  grams.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gangue  is  mainly  quartz,  oxide  of  iron  up  to 
7  grams  must  be  added. 

Example. — ^Twenty  grams  of  copper  pyrites,  known  to  con- 
tain 27.6  per  cent,  of  copper,  gave  by  the  method  first  described 
5.22  grams  of  copper,  equalling  26^  per  cent.  Another  sample  of 
20  grams  of  the  same  ore,  calcined,  fused  with  40  grams  of  nitre, 
and  washed  to  ensure  the  removal  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and 
treated  according  to  the  second  method,  gave  a  button  weighing 
5.27  grams,  equalling  26|  per  cent.  The  ore  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lead.  Lead  renders  the  assay  more  difficult, 
since  after  calcination  it  remains  as  lead  sulphate,  and  in  the 
fusion  for  coarse  copper  reappears  as  a  regulus  on  the  button. 

The  Estimation  of  Moisture.— The  Cornish  dry  assayer 
Tery  seldom  makes  a  moisture  determination.  He  dries  the 
samples  by  placing  the  papers  containing  them  on  the  iron  plate 
of  the  furnace. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  buying  the  copper  contents  of  pyrites 
by  Cornish  assay,  burning  off  the  sulphur,  and  converting  the 
copper  into  precipitate,  a  large  excess  is  obtained. 

NOTES   ON   THE  VALUATION  OF  COPPER  OREa 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  practice  of  dry  copper  assaying  is 
that  of  valuing  a  parcel  of  copper  ore.  The  methods  by  which  the 
valuation  is  made  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Westmoreland,* 
and  are  briefly  as  follows  : — The  produce  of  the  parcel  is  settled 
by  two  assayers,  one  acting  for  the  buyer,  the  other  for  the  seller ; 
with  the  help,  in  case  of  non-agreement,  of  a  third,  or  referee, 
whose  dedsion  is  final.  The  dry  assayers  who  do  this  are  in  most 
cases  helped,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  controlled,  by  wet  assays 
made  for  one  or  both  of  the  parties  in  the  transaction. 

In  the  case  of  "  ticketing,"  the  parcels  are  purchased  by  the 
smelters  by  tender,  and  the  value  of  any  particular  parcel  is  cal- 
culated from  the  average  price  paid,  as  follows : — The  '^  standard," 
or  absolute  value  of  each  ton  of  fine  copper  in  the  ore,  is  the 
price  the  smelters  have  paid  for  it,  plus  the  returning  charges 
or  cost  of  smelting  the  quantity  of  ore  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. The  value  of  any  particular  parcel  of  ore  is  that  of  the 
quantity  of  fine  copper  it  contains,  calculated  on  this  standard, 
minus  the  returning  charges.     The  ton  consists  of  21  owts.,  and 
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it  is  assumed  that  the  "  settled "  produce  is  the  aotaal  yield  of 
the  ore. 

If  at  a  ticketing  in  Cornwall  985  tons  of  ore  containing  63.3 
tons  of  fine  copper  (hj  dry  assay)  brought  ^2591  I2tf.,  the 
standard  would  be  ^83  i$8.  This  is  calculated  as  follows: — 
The  returning  charge  is  fixed  at  559.  per  ton  of  ore.  This  on  985 
tons  will  amount  to  ^2708  i5«.  Add  this  to  the  actual  price 
paid,  and  there  is  got  ;i^53oo  as  the  value  of  the  fine  copper 
present.  The  weight  of  copper  in  these  985  tons  being  63.3  tons, 
the  standard  is  ^5300  +  63.3,  or  ;;^83  15*.  (nearly). 

The  value  of  a  parcel  of  150  tons  of  a  6  per  cent,  ore  on  the 
same  standard  woidd  be  arrived  at  as  follows : — ^The  150  tons  at 
6  per  cent,  would  contain  9  tons  ( 1 50  x  6  -;- 1 00)  of  fine  copper.  This, 
at  ;;^83  I  $8.  per  ton,  would  give  jC7S3  ^5*-  Ftodi  this  must  be 
deducted  the  returning  charges  on  150  tons  of  ore  at  559.  per 
ton,  or  ^£41 2  109.  This  leaves  ;;£34i  5«.  as  the  value  of  the 
parcel. 

At  Swansea  the  returning  charge  is  less  than  in  Cornwall,  and 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  ore.  This  appears  equitable,  since 
in  smelting  there  are  some  costs  which  are  dependent  simply  on 
the  number  of  tons  treated,  and  others  which  increase  with  the 
richness.  ,  The  returning  charge  then  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
one  fixed  at  so  much  (i2«.  2d.)  per  ton  of  ore  treated,  and  the 
other  so  much  (30.  gd.)  per  unit  of  metal  in  the  ore.  In  this  way 
the  returning  charge  on  a  ton  of  ore  of  8f  produoe  would  be  . 
129,  2d.  +  (8}  X  3«.  9<i.^,  or  ^£2  5*. 

If,  for  example.  Chili  bars,  containing  96  per  cent,  of  copper, 
bring  j£^o  per  ton,  the  standard  is  ^£^1  gs.  4<£.  It  is  got  at  in 
this  way.  The  returning  charge  on  a  96  per  cent,  ore  is 
1 29.  2d.  +  (96  X  39.  9<£.),  or  jQiS  1 28.  2d.  This  added  to  ;;^5o  gives 
P^68  129.  2d.f  and  this  multiplied  by  100  and  divided  by  96  (100 
tons  of  the  bars  will  contain  96  tons  of  fine  copper)  will  give 
£'ji  9«.  4^. 

The  price  of  100  tons  of  p3rrites,  containing  2}  per  cent,  of 
copper  by  dry  assay,  would  be  got  on  this  standard  as  follows  : — 
The  parcel  of  ore  would  contain  2^  tons  of  copper.  This  multi- 
plied by  the  standard  gives  £160  169.  od.  From  this  must  be 
dedn<sted  the  returning  charge,  which  for  i  ton  of  ore  of  this  pro- 
duce would  be  129.  2d.  +  (2^  x  3^.  gd.)  or  jQi  o».  yd.,  and  on  the 
100  tons  is  ;^I02  18*.  4d.  This  would  leave  j£sj  179.  lod.  as 
the  price  of  the  parcel,  or  ii«.  jd.  per  ton.  This  would  be  on  the 
standard  returning  charge  of  459.  (for  8|  per  cent,  ore);  if  a 
smaller  returning  charge  was  agreed  on,  say  389.,  the  difference 
in  this  case,  7«.,  would  be  added  to  the  price  per  ton. 
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TLe  solubility  of  the  ores  of  copper  in  acid  has  already  been 
described,  but  certain  furnace  products,  such  as  slags,  are  best 
opened  up  by  fusion  with  fusion  mixture  and  a  little  nitre. 

The  method  of  dissolving  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ore. 
With  5  grams  of  pyrites,  a  single  evaporation  with  20  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid  will  give  a  residue  completely  soluble  in  30  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  add.  If  the  ore  carries  oxide  of  iron  or  similar 
bodies,  these  are  first  dissolved  up  by  boiling  with  20  c.c  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  attacked  by  an  addition  of 
5  C.C  of  nitric.  When  silicates  decomposable  by  acid  are  present, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  to  render  the  silica  inso 
luble ;  the  residue  extracted  with  30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  add,  and 
diluted  with  water  to  150  o.c.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  copper 
in  solution  as  chloride.  To  separate  the  copper,  heat  the  solution 
nearly  to  boiling  (best  in  a  pint  fiask),  and  pass  a  rapid  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  four  or  five  minutes  until  the  pre* 
dpitate  settles  readily  and  the  liquid  smells  of  the  gas.  When 
iron  is  present  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  before  the 
copper  sulphide  begins  to  separate.  The  copper  appears  as 
a  brown  coloration  or  black  precipitate  according  to  the  quan- 
tity present.  Filter  through  a  coarse  filter,  wash  with  hot  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  necessary.  Wash  the  pre- 
dpitate  back  into  the  flask,  boil  with  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  add 
soda  till  alkaline,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  again.  Warm 
and  filter,  wash  and  redissolve  in  nitric  acid,  neutralise  with 
ammonia^  add  ammonic  carbonate,  boil  and  filter.  The  copper 
freed  from  impurities  will  be  in  the  solution.  Addulate  and 
repredpitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the  nature 
of  the  impurities  will  allow  it,  this  process  may  be  shortened  to 
first  filtering  off  the  gangue,  then  precipitating  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  washing  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  first  with 
water  and  then  with  ammonium  sulphide. 

Having  separated  the  copper  as  sulphide,  its  weight  is  deter- 
mined as  foUowa  Dry  and  transfer  to  a  weighed  porcelain  cru- 
dble,  mix  with  a  little  pure  sulphur,  and  ignite  at  a  red  heat  for 
5  or  10  minutes  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Allow  to  cool  while 
the  hydrogen  is  stOl  passing.  Weigh.  The  subsulphide  of 
copper  thus  obtained  contains  79.85  per  cent,  of  copper ;  it  is  a 
greyish-black  crystalline  mass,  which  loses  no  weight  on  ignition 
if  air  is  excluded. 

Copper  may  be  separated  from  its  solutions  by  means  of  sodium 
hyposulphite.  The  solution  is  freed  from  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  adds  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  add ;  diluted  to  about 
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a  quarter  of  a  litre ;  heated  nearly  to  boiling ;  and  treated  with  a 
hot  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  (added  a  little  at  a  time) 
until  the  precipitate  settles  and  leaves  the  solution  free  from 
colour.  The  solution  contains  suspended  sulphur.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  easily  washed,  and  under  the  proper  conditions  the 
separation  is  complete,  but  the  separation  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  more  satisfactory,  since  the  conditions  as  to  acidity, 
iui.f  need  not  be  so  exact. 

Zinc  or  iron  is  sometimes  used  for  separating  copper  from  its 
solutions,  but  they  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

EIiECTBOLYTIC  ASSAY. 

The  separation  of  copper  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity 
18  largely  made  use  of,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory method  for  the  determination  of  this  metal.  If  the  wire 
closing  an  electric  circuit  be  broken,  and  the  two  ends  immersed 
in  a  beaker  of  acidulated  water  or  solution  of  any  salt,  the 
electricity  will  pass  through  the  liquid,  bringing  about  some  re- 
markable changes.  Hydrogen  and  the  metals  will  be  liberated 
around  that  part  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the 
battery,  and  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  acid  radicals  will  be  set 
free  around  the  other.  Different  metals  are  deposited  in  this 
way  with  varying  degrees  of  ease,  and  whether  or  not  any  par- 
ticular metal  will  be  deposited  depends — (i)  on  the  conditions  of 
the  solution  as  regards  acid  and  other  substances  present,  and 
(2)  on  the  intensity  of  the  current  of  electricity  used.  For 
uudytical  purposes  the  metal  should  be  deposited  not  only  free 
from  the  other  metals  present,  but  also  as  a  firm  coherent  film, 
which  may  afterwards  be  manipulated  without  fear  of  loss.  This 
is,  in  the  case  of  copper  and  many  other  metals,  effected  by  a 
simple  control  of  the  conditions.  It  is  necessary  that  the  elec- 
trodes, or  wires  which  bring  the  electricity  into  the  solution, 
should  be  made  of  a  material  to  which  the  deposited  metal  mil 
adhere,  and  which  will  not  be  attacked  by  substances  originally 
present  or  set  free  in  the  solution.  They  are  generaMy  made  of 
platinum.  There  aro  various  arrangements  of  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  Ihe  following  plan  and  method  of  working 
is  simple  and  effective,  and  has  been  in  daily  use  with  very  satis- 
factory results  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

The  battery  used  is  made  up  of  two  Daniell  cells,  coupled  up 
for  intensity  as  shown  in  fig.  49 — that  is,  with  the  copper  of  one 
connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  other.  For  eight  or  ten  assays 
daily  the  quart  size  should  be  used,  but  for  four  or  five  two  pint 
oeliS  will  be  sufficient. 


Fio.  49. 


The  outer  pot  of  each  cell  is  made  of  sheet  copper,  and  must 
be  clean  and  free  from  solder  on  the  Inside.  It  is  provided  near 
the  top  with  a  perforated  copper 
shelf  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  into 
which  the  inner  or  porous  cell  loosely 
fits.  It  is  charged  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and 
crystals  of  this  salt  must  be  added, 
and  always  kept  in  excess.  When 
the  battery  is  at  work  copper  is 
being  deposited  on  the  inner  surface 
of  this  pot. 

The  inner  or  porous  pot  contains 
the  zinc  rod,  and  is  charged  with  a 
dilute  acid,  made  by  diluting  one  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  up 
to  ten  with  water.  The  object  of  the  porous  pot  is  to  pre- 
vent the  mixing  of  the  acid  and  copper  sulphate  solutions,  with- 
out interrupting  the  flow  of  electricity.  The  copper  sulphate 
solution  will  last  for  months,  but  the  acid  must  be  emptied  out 
and  recharged  daily. 

The  zinc  rods  must  be  well  amalgamated  by  rubbing  with 
mercury  under  dilute  acid  until  they  show  a  uniformly  bright 
surface.  They  should  not  produce  a  brisk  effervescence  when 
placed  in  the  acid  in  the  porous  pot  before  coupling  up. 

The  battery  when  working  is  apt  to  become  dirty  from  the 
**  creeping  "  of  the  copper  and  zinc  sulphate  solution.  It  must 
be  kept  away  from  the  working  bench,  and  is  best  kept  in  a  box 
on  the  floor. 

The  connection  of  the  battery  with,  and  the  fixing  of,  the 
electrodes  may  be  made  by  any  suitable  arrangement,  but  the 
following  is  a  very  convenient  plan.  The  wire  from  the  zinc  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  binding  screw  with  a  piece  of  stout 
copper  wire,  which,  at  a  distance  sufficiently  great  to  allow  of 
easy  coupling  with  the  battery,  is  led  along  the  back  of  a  piece 
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of  hard  wood«    This  is  fixed  horizontally  about  one  f(A/6  abort 
the  working  bench*     The  general  arrangement  ia  shown  in 


40" 


FiObSi. 


Fio.  52. 


6g.  50,  in  which^  however,  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  space,  the 
battery  ia  placed  on  the  working  bench  instead  of  on  the  floor. 


Fio.  $3. 

The  piece  of  wood  is  one  inch  square  and  three  or  four  feet  long. 
It  is  perforated  from  front  to  back  at  distances  of  six  inches  by  a 
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number  of  small  holes,  in  which  are  inserted  screws  like  that 
shown  in  fig.  51.  These  are  known  as  ''terminals,"  and  may 
be  obtained  of  any  electrician.  The  head  of  each  screw  is 
soldered  to  the  wire  mentioned  above  as  running  along  the  back 
and  as  being  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery.  These 
terminals  serve  to  fix  the  electrodes  on  which  the  copper  is  to  be 
deposited.  The  wire  from  the  copper  end  of  the  battery  is 
similarly  connected  by  a  connecting  screw  (fig.  52)  with  another 
wire  (H  in  fig.  53),  which  runs  along  the  top  of  tne  rod  and  has 
soldered  to  it,  at  distances  of  six  inches,  cylindrical  spirals  of 
copper  wire.  These  should  project  from  the  rod  at  points  about 
half-way  between  the  terminals  already  described.  They  may 
be  made  by  wrapping  copper  wire  around  a  black-lead  pencil  for 
a  length  cf  about  three  inches. 

The  rod  is  perforated  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  series  of  small 
holes,  one  in  advance  of  each  terminal  but  as  near  it  as  possible. 
Into  these  short  pieces  of  glass  tube  are  inserted  to  ensure  insu- 
lation. These  receive  the  other  electrodes,  which  are  connected 
with  the  wire  leading  to  the  copper  end  of  the  battery,  through 
the  spirals,  with  the  help  of  a  binding  screw.  The  figure  will 
make  this  clear.     (Fig.  53.) 

The  eleotrodes  consist  of  a  platinum  spiral  and  cylinder. 
The  spiral  should  have  the  shape 
shown  in  A,  fig.  54.  When  in 
work  it  is  passed  through  one  of 
the  holes  fitted  with  glass  tubes  and 
connected  with  the  copper  end  of 
the  battery.  The  thickness  of  the 
wire  of  which  it  is  made  is  un- 
importaut,  provided  it  is  stout 
enough  to  keep  its  form  and  does 
not  easily  bend.  The  spiral  will 
weigh  about  8  grams.  The  cylin- 
der (0,  fig.  54)  will  weigh  about 
12  grams.  It  should  have  the 
shape  shown  in  the  figure.  In 
working  it  is  clamped  to  one  of 
the  terminals,  and  on  it  the  copper 
is  deposited.  A  cylinder  will  serve 
for  the  deposition  of  from  i  to  1.5 
gram  of  copper.  It  is  made  by 
rivetting  a  square  piece  of  foil  on 
to  a  stiff  piece  of  wire,  and  then 
bending  into  shape  over  a  glass  tube  or  piece  of  rounded  wood. 
Each  cylinder  carries  a  distinctive  number,  and  is  marked  by  im- 
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preening  Roman  numerals  on  the  foil  with  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
The  weight  of  each  is  carefully  taken  and  recorded.  They  lose 
slightly  in  weight  when  in  use,  but  the  loss  is  uniform,  and 
averages  half  a  milligram  per  month  when  in  daily  use.  The 
cylinders  are  cleaned  from  deposited  copper  by  dissolving  off 
with  nitric  acid  and  washing  with  water ;  and  from  grease  by 
igniting. 

The  beakers,  to  contain  the  solution  of  copper  to  be  electro- 
lysed, are  ordinary  tall  beakers  of  about  200  cc.  capacity,  and 
are  marked  off  at  100  cc.  and  150  cc.  They  are  supported  on 
movable  stands,  consisting  of  wooden  blocks  about  six  inches  high 
and  three  inches  across.  The  bar  of  wood  which  carries  the 
connecting  wires  and  electrodes  is  permanently  fixed  over  the 
working  bench,  at  such  a  height  that,  with  the  beakers  resting  on 
these  blocks,  the  electrodes  shall  be  in  position  for  working. 

To  fix  the  electrodes  to  the  rod,  remove  the  stand  and  beaker 
and  pass  the  long  limb  of  the  spiral  up  through  one  of  the 
glass  tubes.  Connect  it  with  the  free  end  of  the  copper  spiral 
by  means  of  a  connecting  screw  (fig.  52),  and  then  draw  out  and 
bend  the  copper  spiral  so  that  the  platinum  one  may  hang  freely. 
Screw  the.  wire  of  the  cylinder  to  the  terminal,  and,  if  necessary, 
bend  it  so  that  the  cylinder  itself  may  be  brought  to  encircle  the 
rod  of  the  spiral  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  53. 

The  general  method  of  working  is  as  follows : — The  quan- 
tity of  ore  to  be  taken  for  an  assay  varies  with  the  richness  of 
the  ore,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Percentflffe  of  Copper  Qaontltj  of  Ort 

In  the  Ore.  to  be  Uken. 

I  to     5 5  grains 

5  to    10 3     »» 

10  to    30 2     „ 

30  to    50 i.S  » 

50  to  100 I      >f 

The  weighed  quantity  of  ore  is  dissolved  by  evaporating  with 
nitric  acid  and  taking  up  with  hydrochloric,  as  already  described. 
Any  coloiu*ed  residue  which  may  be  left  is  generally  organic 
matter :  it  is  filtered  off,  calcined,  and  any  copper  it  contains  is 
estimated  colorimetrically.  Nearly  always,  however,  the  residue 
is  white  and  sandy.  The  copper  is  separated  from  the  solution 
as  sulphide  by  means  of  a  rapid  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  liquid  is  decanted  off  through  a  filter,  the  precipitate  washed 
once  with  hot  water  and  then  rinsed  back  into  the  fiask  (the 
filter  paper  being  opened  out)  with  a  jet  of  water  from  a  wash 
bottle.  Fifteen  cc  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
flask,  which  are  then    briskly  boiled  until  the  bulk  is  reduced  to 
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less  than  10  cc  The  boiling  down  is  carried  out  in  a  cupboard 
free  from  cold  draughts,  so  as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of 
acid  and  steam  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Twenty  c.c.  of  water 
are  next  added,  and  the  solution  is  warmed,  and  filtered  into  one 
of  the  beakers  for  electrolysis.  The  filtrate  and  washings  ai^ 
diluted  with  water  to  the  100  c.c.  mark,  and  the  solution  is  then 
ready  for  the  battery.  It  must  not  contain  more  than  10  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  nitric  acid. 

The  number  and  weight  of  the  platinum  cylinder  having  been 
recorded,  both  electrodes  are  fixed  in  position  and  the  wooden 
block  removed  from  under  them.  The  beaker  containing  the 
copper  solution  is  then  brought  up  into  its  place  with  one  hand, 
and  the  block  replaced  with  the  other  so  as  to  support  it.  All 
the  assays  having  been  got  into  position,  the  connecting  wires 
are  joined  to  the  battery.  If  everything  is  right  bubbles  of 
oxygen  at  once  stream  off  from  the  spiral,  and  the  cylinder 
becomes  tarnished  by  a  deposit  of  copper.  If  the  oxygen  comes 
off  but  no  copper  is  deposited,  it  is  because  the  assay  solution 
contains  too  much  nitric  acid.  If  no  action  whatever  takes  place, 
it  is  because  the  current  is  not  passing.  In  this  case  examine 
the  connections  to  see  that  they  are  clean  and  secure^  and  the 
connecting  wires  to  see  that  they  are  not  touching  each  other. 

The  action  is  allowed  to  go  cu  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours, 
80  that  it  is  best  to  let  the  current  act  over-night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  solutions  will  appear  colourless,  and  a  slow  stream  of 
oxygen  will  still  be  coming  off  from  the  spiral. 

A  wash-bottle  with  cold  distilled  water  and  two  beakers,  one 
with  distilled  water  and  the  other  with  alcohol,  are  got  ready. 
The  block  is  then  removed,  the  spiral  loocened  and  lowered  with 
the  beaker.  The  cylinder  is  next  detached  and  washed  with  a 
stream  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle,  the  washings  being  added 
to  the  original  solution. .  The  current  from  the  battery  is  not 
stopped  until  all  the  cyUnders  are  washed.  After  being  dipped 
in  the  beaker  of  water  and  once  or  twice  in  that  with  the  alcohol, 
it  is  dried  in  the  water-oven  for  about  three  minutes,  and  then 
weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  is  due  to  deposited  copper. 
This  should  be  salmon-red  in  colour,  satin-like  or  crystalline  in 
appearance,  and  in  an  even  coherent  deposit,  not  removed  by 
rubbing.  It  is  permanent  in  air  when  dry,  but  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  quickly  tarnishes  it,  producing  coloured  films.  With 
ores  containing  even  very  small  proportions  of  bismuth,  the 
deposited  copper  has  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  when  much  of  this 
metal  is  present  the  copper  is  coated  with  a  grey  shaggy  deposit. 

It  still  remains  to  determine  any  copper  left  undeposited  in  the 
solution.    This  does  not  generally  exceed  four  or  five  milligramsi 
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and  li  estimated  oolorimetrically.  Thirty  cc.  of  dilute  ammonia 
(one  of  strong  ammonia  mixed  with  one  of  water)  are  added  to 
the  electrolysed  solution,  which  is  then  diluted  up  to  the  150  cc. 
mark  with  water.  It  is  mixed,  using  the  spiral  as  stirrer,  and, 
after  standing  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
100  cc  of  it  are  filtered  off  through  a  dry  filter  for  the  colori- 
metric  determination.  Since  only  two-thii^s  of  the  solution  are 
taken  for  this,  the  quantity  of  copper  found  must  be  increased  by 
one-half  to  get  the  quantity  actually  present. 

The  oolorimetrio  determination  may  be  made  in  the  man- 
Der  described  under  that  head,  but  where  a  number  of  assays  are 
being  carried  out  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
Jlfc  a  series  of  standard  phials  containing  knovni 

Jgj^  amounts  of  copper  in  ammoniacal  solution.     By 

^00^^  comparing  the  measured  volume  of  the  assay 
solution  with  these,  the  amount  of  copper  pre- 
sent is  determined  at  a  glance.  These  standard 
bottles,  however,  can  only  be  economically  used 
where  a  large  number  of  assays  are  being  made 
daily. 

A  convenient  plan  is  to  get  a  quantity  of 
white  glass  four-ounce  phials,  like  that  in  fig.  55, 
and  to  label  them  so  that  they  shall  contain  100  cc. 
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Fio.  55.  when  filled  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  labels.     The 

labels  should  be  rendered  permanent  by  coating 
with  wax,  and  be  marked  with  numbers  indicating  the  milligrams 
of  copper  present.  The  bottles  are  stopped  with  new  dean  corks, 
and  contain,  in  addition  to  the  specified  quantity  of  copper,  6  cc 
of  nitric  acid  and  10  cc  of  strong  ammonia,  with  sufficient  water 
to  make  up  the  bulk  to  100  cc  The  copper  is  best  added  by 
running  in  the  requisite  amount  of  a  standard  solution  of  copper, 
each  cc  of  which  contains  o.ooi  gram  of  the  metal. 

The  standard  bottles  should  be  refilled  once  every  three  or  four 
months,  since  their  colorimetric  value  becomes  slowly  less  on 
keeping.  The  following  determinations  of  a  set  which  had  been 
in  use  for  three  months  will  illustrate  this.  The  figures  indicate 
milligrams  of  copper  in  100  cc :  the  first  r^w  gives  the  nominal 
and  the  second  row  the  actual  colorimetric  value  of  the  standards. 
The  difference  between  the  two  shows  the  deterioration. 
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The  amount  of  copper  in  the  assay  is  got  by  increasing  that 
found  oolorimetrically  by  one-half  and  adding  to  that  found  on 
the  platinum  cylinder.     The  percentage  is  calculated  in  the  UBual 
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way.    The  following  examples  will  iUustrate  this,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  recording  the  work  in  the  laboratory  book : — 

Cylinder  I.  +  Cu    .        .        .        .      9.5410 
Cylinder  1 9-5 170 


Bj  oolonr  100  c.c. =0.0015) 
0.0007/' 


0.0240 
0.0022 


0.0022  0.0262 

IX.  Sample.    Took  5  grams. 

Copper  =  0.52  •/• 

Cylinder  VI. +Cn         .        .        .    10.5705 
Cylinder  VI 10.0437 


By  colour,  100  c.c.=:  0.0070 


0.5268 


0.0035}        •        •        •      ''•'''°5 

0.0105  0.5373 

Matte,  No.  1070.    Took  1.5  gram. 

Copper  =  35.82  7. 

Cylinder  XIII. +  Ca     .        .        .    12.0352 
Cylinder  XIII 11.0405 

0.9947 

By  oolonr  100  o.c. = 0.0005 1  «  ^rwi 

0.0002/  •        •      °°°°7 


0.0007  0.9954 

Z.  Sample,  Cake  copper.    Took  1.0053  gram. 

Copper  =  99.00  7, 

In  the  electrolytic  assay  of  metals,  alloys,  precipitates,  and 
other  bodies  rich  in  copper,  the  preliminary  separation  of  the 
copper  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  weighed  sample  in  10  c.c.  of  nitric  add,  boil  off 
nitrous  fumes,  dilute  to  100  o.c.  with  water,  and  then  electrolyse. 

General  Considerations. — In  the  preliminary  work  with  the 
copper  sulphide  there  is  a  small  loss  owing  to  its  imperfect  removal 
in  washing  the  filter  paper,  and  another  small  loss  in  dissolving 
in  nitric  acid  owing  to  the  retention  of  particles  in  the  fused 
globules  of  sulphur.  To  determine  its  amount  the  filter-papers 
and  sulphur  were  collected  from  forty  assays,  and  the  copper  in 
them  determined.  The  average  amount  of  copper  in  each  assay 
was  0.175  ff^^i  that  left  on  the  filter  paper  was  0.00067  gram; 
apd  that  retained  by  the  sulphur  0.00003  gram ;  thus  showing  an 
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ftverage  loss  ftrom  both  sources  of  0.00070  gram.  Tlie  determiDA- 
tions  from  another  lot  of  forty-two  similar  assays  gave  on  ao 
average 

Copper  left  on  filter  paper    •       •       .       .    0.00070  gram 
Copper  retained  by  solphor  ....    0.00004     „ 

The  loss  from  these  sources  is  trifling,  and  need  only  be  con- 
sidered when  great  accuracy  is  required. 

The  deposition  of  the  copper  under  the  conditions  given  is 
satisfactory,  but^  as  already  stated,  if  the  solution  contain  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  it  is  not  thrown  down  at  all ;  or 
if  a  stronger  current  is  used,  say  that  from  three  Bunsen  cells,  it 
will  be  precipitated  in  an  arborescent  brittle  form,  ill  adapted  for 
weighing.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  increasing  the  size  of  the 
cells  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  intensity  of  the  current. 

In  two  determinations  on  pure  electrotype  copper  the  following 
results  were  obtained : — 


Copper  Taken. 

Copper  Foand. 

0.8988  gram 

0.8985  gram 

0.8305     >. 

0.8303    „ 

The  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia,  <S^,  somewhat  retards  the 
deposition,  but  has  no  other  ill  efifect. 

The  organic  matter  generally  present  in  copper  ores  interferes 
more  especially  in  the  colorimetric  determination  of  the  residual 
copper.  It  can  be  detected  on  dissolving  the  ore  as  a  light 
black  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  filtered  off  at  once, 
or,  if  only  present  in  small  amount,  it  is  canied  on  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  the  assay  and  separated  in  the  last  filtration 
before  electrolysis. 

The  foUowing  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  salts  of  foreign  metals  in  the  solution  during  the 
precipitation  of  copper  by  electrolysis : — 


Copper  Taken. 

other  Metal  Added. 

Copper  Foand. 

a  1000  gram 

0. 1000  gram  of  silver 

ai8oo 

a  1050     „ 

0.1000 

ft          f» 

a  2000 

0.1030     n 

a  1000 

M      meromy 

a20io 

0.1037      n 

O.IOOO 

M                      >* 

a  201 5 

ai020     „ 

0  1000 

n      lead 

0. 1020 

0.1030     „ 

0.1000 

M                 i» 

a  1028 

0.  lOIO       M 

0.1000 

M      arsenic 

0.1010 

0.1007         M 

a  1000 

19                    •• 

a  1022 

a  1030     „ 

0.1000 

f,      antimony 

0.1050 

0.1034     „ 

0.1000 

w                    »» 

0.1057 

0.0990       n 

01200 

n      tin 

0.0990 

aioi4     M 

O.IOOO 

W              M 

0.1015 

aiooo     M 

a  1000 

„      bismuth 

0.166a 

oomdL 
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other  Metal  Added. 

Copper  Fomid.) 

a  1040  gram 

0.1000  g^ram 

[)i  c&ciiDiiim 

a  1052 

0.1009     „ 

0.1300 

n 

zinc 

aioi7 

0.1014     w 

0.1000 

w 

nickel 

0.1007 

0.1079      n 

0.1200 

w 

iron 

0.1089     1 

0.1054      .• 

0.1000 

» 

chrominm  (Cr.OJ 
„        (K,CrOJ 

0.1035 

0.1034      „ 

0.1000 

ft 

aioic 

0.1075       „ 

0.1000 

n 

aluminium 

0. 1078 

aioio     M 

a  1000 

>* 

manganese 

ao98o 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  mercury,  silver,  and  bismuth 
are  the  only  metals  which  are  precipitable*  along  with  the  copper 
under  the  conditions  of  the  assay.  Mercury,  which  if  present 
would  interfere,  is  sepcouted  because  of  the  insolubility  of  it» 
sulphide  in  nitric  acid. 

Bismubh  is  precipitated  only  after  the  main  portion  of  the 
copper  is  thrown  down.  It  renders  the  copper  obviously  unsuit- 
able for  weighing.  It  darkens,  or  forms  a  gre3rish  coating  on, 
the  copper;  and  this  darkening  is  a  delicate  test  for  bismuth. 
In  assaying  ores  containing  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  known  to  contain  bismuth  in  quantities  scarcely 
detectable  in  ordinary  analysis,  the  metal  deposited  was  distinctly 
greyish  in  colour,  and  would  not  be  mistaken  for  pure  copper. 
Ten  grams  of  this  impure  copper  were  collected  ajid  analysed, 
with  the  following  results : — 

Copper 99.46  per  cent. 

Bismuth 00.30      » 

Iron       .••••.  00.14      M 

Arsenio         •       •       •        •        .  00.10      » 


The  quantity  of  copper  got  in  each  assay  was  0.175  fit^'''™*  ^^^ 
consequently  the  bismuth  averaged  0.00053  gi^m. 

To  separate  the  bismuth  in  such  a  case  the  deposit  is  dis- 
solved off  by  warming  it  in  the  original  solution.  The  bismuth 
IB  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonic  carbonate,  and  the 
solution,  after  filtering  and  acidifying  with  nitric  acid,  is  re- 
electrolysed. 

Determination  of  Copper  in  Commercial  Copper.— Take 
fix)m  I  to  1.5  gram,  weigh  carefully,  and  transfer  to  a  beaker ; 
add  20  C.C.  of  water  and  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid ;  cover  with  a  clock 

*  Lead  when  present  is  precipitated  on  the  apircH  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
powder  of  di-oxide  (PbO^  Manganese  is  also  thrown  down  on  the  spiral 
AS  di-oxide  (MnO^,  the  solution  at  the  same  time  becomes  violt^t  from  the 
formation  of  p^^^manganic  add. 

N 
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glass,  and  allow  to  dissolve  with  moderate  action ;  boU  off  nitrons 
fumes,  dilute  to  loo  c.c,  and  electrolyse.  The  cylinder  must  be 
carefiilly  weighed,  and  the  electrolysis  allowed  to  proceed  for 
24  hours.  The  weight  found  will  be  that  of  the  copper  and  silver. 
The  silver  in  it  must  be  determined*  and  deducted. 

Determination  of  Copper  in  Brass,  Q-erman  Silver,  ot 
Bronze, — Treat  in  the  same  manner  as  commercial  copper.  If 
nickel  is  present,  the  few  milligrams  of  copper  remaining  in  the 
electrolysed  solution  should  be  separated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  precipitated  sulphide  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
determined  colorimetrically. 

VOLUMETRIC  FBOCESSES. 

There  are  two  of  these  in  use,  one  based  on  the  decoloriKing 
effect  of  potassic  cyanide  upon  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution,  and 
the  other  upon  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  iodine 
liberated  from  potassic  iodide  by  the  copper  salt.  The  cyanide 
process  is  the  more  generally  used,  and  when  carefully  worked, 
'^  on  certain  understood  and  orthodox  conditions,''  yields  good 
results;  but  probably  there  is  no  method  of  assaying  where  a 
slight  deviation  from  these  conditions  so  surely  leads  to  error. 
An  operator  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  concordant  results  with 
duplicate  assays;  yet  different  assayers,  working,  without  bias,  on 
the  same  material,  get  results  uniformly  higher  or  lower ;  a 
difference  evidently  due  to  variations  in  the  mode  of  working. 
Where  a  large  number  of  results  are  wanted  quickly  it  is  a  very 
convenient  method.  The  iodide  process  is  very  satisfactoiy  when 
worked  under  the  proper  conditions. 

CYANIDE    METHOD. 

The  process  is  based  upon  the  facts — (i)  that  when  ammonia  is 
added  in  excess  to  a  solution  containing  cupric  salts,  ammoniacal 
copper  compounds  are  formed  which  give  to  the  solution  a  deep 
blue  colour;  and  (2)  that  when  potassic  cyanide  is  added  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  such  a  solution  the  colour  is  removed,  double 
cyanides  of  copper  and  potassium  or  ammonium  being  formed.t 
In  the  explanation  generally  given  the  formation  of  cuprous  cy- 
anide is  supposed  j:;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  one  part  of 
copper  requires  rather  more  than  four  parts  of  cyanide,  which 
agi'ees  with  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter,  explanation. 

*  See  the  method  given  under  Examination  of  Commercial  (Joppor. 

t  CnSO-  +  4KCy  =  2KCy.0uCy,  +  K^O^. 

t  2L'MiS\  +  sKCy  +  Am,0  =  C  u,Cy,  +  An^SO,  +  KJSO^  +  EC7O. 
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fielianoe  on  the  accuracy  of  the  process  cannot  rest  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  cyanide  required  for  decoloration  is  propor- 
tional to  the  copper  present,  for  varying  quantities  of  ammonia 
salts,  ammonia  and  water,  and  differences  of  temperature  have  an 
important  effect.  The  results  are  concordant  and  exact  only 
when  the  cyanide  is  standardised  under  the  same  conditions  as  it 
is  used.  It  is  best  to  have  the  assay  solution  and  that  used  for 
standardising  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  and  to  titrate  the  two 
solutions  side  by  side.  This  demands  an  approximate  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  the  ore  ajid  a  separation 
of  the  bulk  of  the  impurities. 

For  the  titration  there  is  required  a  standard  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  made  by  dissolving  42  grams  of  the  salt,  known  to 
dealers  as  Potassium  Cyanide  (Gold),  in  water  and  diluting  to  one 
litre :  100  c.c.  of  this  will  be  about  equivalent  to  one  gram  of 
copper.  For  poor  ores  the  solution  may  conveniently  be  made 
half  this  strength. 

The  Rolution  of  the  ore  and  the  separation  of  the  copper  as  sul- 
phide are  effected  in  the  same  ways  as  have  been  already  described 
for  electrolysis.  Similarly,  too,  the  sulphide  is  attacked  with 
1 5  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  and  the  assay  boiled  down  to  10  c.c.  Add  20  c.c. 
of  water  and  warm,  filter  into  a  pint  flask,  wash  well  with  water, 
and  dilute  to  about  150  c.c. :  add  30  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia,  and 
cool. 

Prepare  a  standard  by  dissolving  a  quantity  of  electrotype 
copper  (judged  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  contained  in  tka 
assay)  in  20  c.c.  of  water  and  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  boil  off  the 
nitrous  fumes,  and  dilute  to  150  c.c. :  add  30  c.c.  of  dilute 
ammonia  and  cool. 

Fill  a  burette  with  the  standard  cyanide  solution.  The  burette 
with  syphon  arrangement,  figured  on  page  52,  is  used.  A 
number  of  titrations  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  provided 
the  quantity  of  copper  present  in  each  is  about  the  same.  This 
is  regulated  in  weighing  up  the  ore.  The  flasks  must  of  course 
be  marked,  and  should  be  arranged  in  series  on  a  bench  in  front 
of  a  good  light  and  at  such  a  height  that  the  liquid  can  be  looked 
through  without  stooping.  Supposing  about  50  c.c.  of  cyanide 
will  be  required,  30  c.c.  should  be  run  into  each,  and  each  addi- 
tion be  recorded  as  soon  as  made ;  then  run  1 5  c.c.  into  each. 
The  solutions  will  now  probably  show  marked  differences  of  tint: 
add  I  C.C.  of  cyanide  to  the  lighter  ones  and  more  to  the  darker,  so 
as  to  bring  the  colours  to  about  the  same  depth  of  tint.  They 
should  all  be  of  nearly  equal  tint  just  before  finishing.  At  the 
end  add  half  a  co.  at  a  time  until  the  colours  are  completely  dis- 
charged.    A  piece  of  damp  filter  paper  held  between  the  light 


1  CO. 

—  C.C.  =  S3ft  0.0. 
=  48ft  .. 

k  » 

k  » 

—                  =    50ft      H 

ft  „ 

ft  M     =  54    .. 

ft  » 

—         =  49ft  t, 

ft      M 
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and  the  flask  assists  in  judging  the  colour  when  nearly  finished. 
Overdone  assays  show  a  straw  yellow  colour  which  deepens  on 
standing. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  notes  recorded  of  five  such 
assays  and  one  standard : — 

il^  30  0.0.  15  C.C.  5  CO.  2  0.0.  I  CO. 

2)  30  „  15  „  I  „  I  „  I  „ 

3)  30  f>  15  »  3  »  I  M  I  » 

4)  30  ,1  15  >»  5  »  >  f*  I  » 

5)  30  >*  15   >*  2  t>  I   M  I   M 

6)  30  f»  ^5  »»  2  „  I  „  I  „ 

Three  grams  of  ore  were  taken,  and  the  standard  contained 
0.480  gram  of  copper. 

In  this  series  the  difference  of  half  a  c.c.  means  ahout  0.15 
per  cent,  on  the  ore ;  with  a  little  practice  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
whether  the  whole  or  half  of  the  last  addition  should  he  counted. 

To  get  satisfactory  results,  the  manner  of  finishing  once 
adopted  must  he  adhered  to. 

^e  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  the  assay : — Use  a  solution  of  copper  nitrate^  made 
hy  dissolving  10  grams  of  copper  in  50  c.c.  of  water  and  35  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid,  and  diluting  to  a  litre.     100  c.c.  =  i  gram  of  copper. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — In  these  experiments 
20  c.c.  of  copper  nitrate  were  used,  with  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  30  c.a 
of  dilute  ammonia,  and  water  to  200  c.c.    The  results  were — 

Temperature  .        .         15*  30"  70*  loo* 

Cyanide  required  .    21.5  co.       20.8  c.c       19.7  o.c.      18.8  0.0. 

The  temperature  is  that  of  the  solution  be/ore  titrating.  These 
show  the  importance  of  always  cooling  hefore  titrating,  and  of 
titrating  the  assay  and  standard  at  the  same  temperature. 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — The  quantities  of  copper,  acid,  and 
ammonia  were  the  same  as  in  the  last-mentioned  experiments. 
The  results  were : — 

Bulk  .       .    loo.occ    200.00.0.    300.00.0.    400.00.0. 

Cyanide  required    .      23.3   „        21.7    „        21.4  „        21.4   „ 

These  show  that  large  variations  in  hulk  must  he  avoided. 
Effect  of  Varying  Ammonia. — The  quantities  of  copper  and 
acid  were  the  same  as  in  the  series  of  experiments  last  noticed. 
The  bulk  was  200  co.     The  results  were : — 

DUute  ammonia      .    20.0  0.0.      30.0  c.c      50.0  co.     100.0  0.0. 
Cyanide  required    .    20.9  „         21.7  „         22.3  „        24.6  „ 

Effect  of  Varying  Acid. — ^The  quantities  of  copper  and 
water  were  the  same  as  in  the  last-noticed  set  of  experiments : 
30  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia  were  used. 

Nitrioacid    .       .       .      5.0  cc         lo.oo.a         15.0  OA 
Oyanide  requirsd  .  ai.6  ,»  ai.7    .  21.5  m 
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On  adding  nitrio  acid  to  the  solution  it  combines  with  a  portion 
of  the  ammonia  to  form  ammonic  nitrate ;  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  last  series  of  experiments  that  the  lessening  of  the  amount  of 
free  ammonia  will  decrease  the  quantity  of  cyanide  required; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ammonic  nitrate  which  is  at  the 
same  time  formed  will  increase  the  amount  required ;  under  the 
conditions  of  the  assay  these  two  efifects  neutralise  each  other, 
and  such  differences  in  the  quantity  of  acid  as  are  likely  to  occur 
are  unimportant. 

Effect  of  Varying  Ammonio  Salts. — The  quantities  of 
copper,  water,  and  ammonia  were  the  same  as  in  the  last  men- 
tioned set  of  experiments,  but  no  nitric  acid  was  used. 

Ammonic  nitrate  added     i  gram     5  grams      10  grams    20  grams 
Oyanide  required  .        .    ai.2  c.c.    22.1  c.c.      23.10.0.     24.10.0. 

These  show  that  combined  ammonia  seriously  affects  the  titra- 
tion, and  that  the  principle  sometimes  recommended  of  neu- 
tralising the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  a  constant 
quantity  of  ammonia,  is  not  a  good  one,  because  there  is  then  an 
interference  both  by  the  ammonia  and  by  the  variable  quantity 
of  ammonic  salts. 

The  same  quantity  of  combined  ammonia  has  the  same  effect, 
whether  it  is  present  as  sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  or  acetate,  as 
the  following  experiments  show.  Four  lots  of  20  c.c.  of  "  copper 
nitrate  "  were  taken,  and  20  o.c.  of  dilute  ammonia  added  to  each. 
These  were  carefully  neutralised  with  the  respective  acids,  ren- 
dered alkaline  with.  30  c.c.  more  of  ammonia,  cooled,  diluted  to 
bulk,  and  titrated.    The  results  were  : — 

With  salphario  acid         .        .        .  22.5  0.0.  of  cyanide 

M    nitrio  acid       .        •       •        .  22.6    „  „ 

H     hjdroohlorio  acid   .        .        .  22.6    „  „ 

M     acetioacid      ....  22.5    „  « 

Eflbot  of  Foreign  Salts. — Sulphates,  nitrates  and  chlorides  of 
sodium  or  potassium  have  no  action,  whilst  the  hydrates,  carbo- 
nates, bicarbonates,  sulphites,  and  nitrites  have  an  important 
effect.    The  interference  of  ammonic  salts  has  already  been  shown. 

Salts  of  silver,  zinc,  and  nickel  react  with  cyanide  just  as 
copper  does,  and  consequently  interfere.  Ferrous  salts  are  sure 
to  be  absent,  and  ferric  salts  yield  ferric  hydrate  with  the  am- 
monia, which  is  not  acted  on  by  the  cyanide,  but,  owing  to  its 
buUdness,  it  settles  slowly;  this  lengthens  the  time  required 
for  titration,  and  so  modifies  the  manner  of  working.  An  assay 
should  not  he  worked  with  ferric  hydrate  present,  unless  the  stcmdard 
contains  ahoiU  the  same  amount  of  it.  On  mines  it  is  often  in- 
convenient to  separate  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;   hence  it  is  customary  to  titrate  without  previous 
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separation.  In  this  case,  instead  of  standardising  the  cyanide  with 
electrotype  copper,  a  standard  ore  should  be  used.  This  should 
be  an  ore  (of  the  same  kind  as  those  being  assayed)  in  which  the 
copper  has  been  carefully  determined. 

Effect  of  Varying  Copper. — In  these  experiments  10  c.c.  of 
nitric  add,  30  c.c.  of  ammonia,  and  water  to  200  c.c.  were  used. 

Copper  nitrate  present  i.oc.c.  lo.oco.  20.00.0.  50.00.0.  100.00.0. 
Cyanide  required        .    0.7  „       11.2  „       21.7  „       54.5  „       108.  i  „ 

These  resultB  show  that  under  the  conditions  laid  down  the 
various  causes  of  disturbance  nearly  neutralise  one  another,  and 
the  results  within  a  fair  range  are  practically  proportional. 

Determination  of  Copper  in  Copper  Pyrites. — Weigh  up 
2  grams  of  the  dried  and  powdered  ore,  and  place  in  an  evaporat- 
ing dish  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  Cover  with  20  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  and  put  on  a  hot  plate.  Evaporate  to  dryness  without 
further  handling.  Allow  to  cool  and  take  up  with  30  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  boil,  dilute,  and  transfer  to  a  pint  flask,  filtering 
if  necessary.  Make  up  the  bulk  with  the  washings  to  about 
150  C.C.  Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter,  and  wash 
back  the  precipitate  into  the  flask.  Add  15  c.c.  of  nitric  acid, 
and  boil  down  rapidly  to  10  c.c.  Dilute,  add  30  c.c.  of  dilute 
ammonia,  make  up  to  1 50  c.c,  and  cool.  For  the  standard,  weigh 
up  0.5  gram  of  copper,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity 
judged  to  be  present  in  the  assay.  Dissolve  in  20  c.c.  of  dilute 
nitric  add,  boil  off  nitrous  fumes,  add  30  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia, 
make  up  to  the  same  bulk  as  that  of  the  assay,  and  cool.  Titrate 
the  two  solutions  side  by  side  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  manner. 

Since  the  assay  solution  is  often  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  lead  and  of  iron  from  incomplete  washing, 
and  since  this  slight  precipitate  is  very  slow  in  settling,  the 
standard  can  hardly  be  compared  strictly  with  the  assay.  This 
can  be  counteracted  by  precipitating  in  both  solutions  a  mixture 
of  ferric  and  aluminic  hydrates,  which  settles  readily  and  leaves 
the  supernatant  liquor  clear.  To  effect  this,  boil  the  nitric  add 
solutions  with  30  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  15  grams  each  of 
alum  and  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  Htre.  In  an  actual  determina- 
tion 2  grams  of  the  ore  were  taken  and  compared  with  0.5  gram 
of  copper.  The  assay  required  57.7  c.c.  of  cyanide  and  the 
standai^  52.5  c.c. 

52.5   :  0-5   '-  57-7   :   0-5495 

This  on  2  grams  of  ore  =■27.47  P^^  ^^^  t  ^^®  same  sample  by 
electrolysis  gave  27.60  per  cent,  of  copper. 
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Determination  without  PrevioiiB  Separation. — Dissolve 
up  2  grams  as  before,  but,  instead  of  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  add  30  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia,  shake  well,  and  cool. 
Prepare  a  standard  by  dissolving  0.5  gram  of  copper  in  i  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid,  add  0.6  gram  of  iron  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride 
and  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  to  about  150  c.c,  add  30  c.c. 
of  dilute  ammonia,  and  cool.  Titrate  the  two  solutions  side  by 
side.  In  a  determination  on  the  sample  last  used,  58  c.c.  were 
required  for  the  assay  and  53  cc.  for  the  standard,  which  indicates 
27.3  per  cent,  of  copper. 

This  method  of  working  is  somewhat  rough. 

IODIDE    METHOD. 

This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  potassic  iodide  in  excess 
is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  in  a  faintly  acid 
solution,  cuprous  iodide  is  formed  and  an  equivalent  of  iodine 
liberated.*  The  iodine  is  measured  by  titrating  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hyposulphite, f  using  starch  paste  as  indicator.  The 
iodine  is  soluble  in  the  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  forming  a  deep 
brown  solution ;  the  hyposulphite  is  added  until  this  brown  colour 
is  almost  removed.  Starch  paste  is  then  added,  and  strikes  with 
the  remaining  iodine  a  dirty  blue  colour.  The  addition  of  the 
'*  hypo"  is  continued  until  the  blue  colour  is  discharged.  The  end 
reaction  is  sharp  ;  a  drop  is  sufficient  to  complete  it. 

As  regards  the  titration,  the  process  leaves  little  to  be  desired ; 
the  quantity  of  "hypo"  required  is  strictly  proportional  to  the 
copper  present,  and  ordinary  variations  in  the  conditions  of  work- 
ing are  without  effect.  The  presence  of  salts  of  bismuth  masks  the 
end  reaction  because  of  the  strong  colour  imparted  to  the  solution 
by  the  iodide  of  bismuth.  Under  certain  conditions  there  is  a 
return  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  assay  solution  after  the  finishing 
point  has  apparently  been  reached,  which  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
patience  and  confidence  of  the  operator.  This  is  specially  apt  to 
occur  when  sodium  acetate  is  present,  although  it  may  also  be  due 
to  excessive  dilution. 

The  standard  "  hypo"  solution  is  male  by  dissolving  39.18 
grams  of  the  crj'stallised  salt  (Na,S,0^5H,0)  in  water  and 
diluting  to  one  litre.  One  hundred  c.c.  will  equal  one  gram  of 
copper. 

The  starch  solution  is  made  by  mixing  i  gram  of  starch  into  a 
thin  paste  with  cold  water,  pouring  it  into  200  c.o.  of  boiling 

•  2C11SO4  +  4KI  =  CnA  +  2I  +  aK^O^ 
t  aNa^O,  +  al  =  aNaJ  +  Na^^O^ 
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water,  and  oontinning  the  boiling  for  a  minute  or  go.  The  goln- 
tion  must  be  cold  before  use,  and  about  2  c.c.  is  used  for  each 
assay.  It  should  not  be  added  until  the  bulk  of  the  iodine  haa 
been  reduced. 

To  standardise  the  "hypo,"  weigh  up  0.3  or  0.4  gram  of  pure 
copper,  dissolve  in  5  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  boil  off  nitrous  fumes, 
and  dilute  with  an  equal  bulk  of  cold  water.  Add  "  soda ''  solution 
until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  obtained,  and  then  i  c.c.  of  acetic 
add.  This  should  yield  a  dear  solution.  Fill  an  ordinary  burette 
with  the  "  hypo."  Add  3  grams  of  potassium  iodide  crystals  to 
the  copper  solution,  and,  when  these  are  dissolved,  dilute  to  100 
C.C.  with  water.  Run  in  the  "  hypo  "  solution  rather  quickly  until 
the  brown  colour  is  nearly  discharged — t.e.,  to  within  3  pr  4  c.c.  of 
the  finish.  Add  2  c.c.  of  the  starch  solution,  and  continue  the  ad- 
dition of  the  ''  hypo  "  a  few  drops  at  a  time  until  the  tint  suddenly 
changes  to  a  cream  colour.  The  blue  colour  must  not  return  on 
standing  three  or  four  minutes.  Calculate  the  standard  in  the 
usual  way. 

In  assaying  ores,  the  copper  is  dissolved  and  separated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  as  in  the  other  processes,  but  the  sulphide 
should  be  washed  more  completdy  to  ensure  the  absence  of  iron 
salts. 

The  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  the  assay.  Use  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  con- 
taining 39.38  grams  of  copper  sulphate  crystals  (CuSO^.sH^O) 
in  the  litre.     100  c.c.  equal  i.oo  gram  of  copper. 

Effect  ofVarying  Temperature. — ^The  assay  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  potassic  iodide  must  be  kept  cold,  else  iodine  may  be 
volatilised. 

Effect  of  Varying  Potassium  Iodide. — In  various  descrip- 
tions of  the  process  the  amount  of  iodide  required  is  variously 
stated  at  from  ''  a  few  crystals "  to  as  much  as  10  grams.  The 
proportion  required  by  theoiy  for  i  gram  of  copper  is  a  little  over 
5  grams:  an  excess,  however,  is  required  to  keep  the  liberated 
iodine  in  solution.  On  economic  grounds  this  excess  should  not  be 
extravagant;  if  the  student  uses  10  paiis  of  the  iodide  for  each 
part  of  copper  in  the  assay  he  will  have  sufficient.  In  the  experi- 
ments there  were  used  20  c.c.  of  the  copper  sulphate,  with  varying 
amounts  of  potassic  iodide,  and  the  following  results  were  got : — 

Fotiusic  iodide  added  •       .    1.5  gram        3  gramB         5  grams 
"Hypo "required         •       .    2aoac.         20.00.0.        20.00.0. 

In  these  the  iodide  was  added  direct  to  the  solution  containing 
the  copper,  which  was  afterwards  diluted  to  100  c.c.  and  titrated. 
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In  another  series  the  iodide  was  added  after  the  dilation  to 

loo  CO.,  and  the  results  were : — 

Potasslc  iodide  added    1.5  gram     3  grams      5  grams      10  grams 
"Hypo"  required       .    20.0 o.c.      2ai  c.o.      20.0  o.c.      20.0  o.c. 

Effeot  of  Varying  Bulk. — In  these  experiments,  20  c.c.  of 
copper  sulphate  were  taken,  3  grams  of  potassic  iodide  added,  and 
also  water  to  the  required  bidk. 

Bulk  ....    20.0  aa    100.0  o.a    200.0  o.c.    5oaoo.o. 
"Hypo "required       .    20X)  „        20.0  „        20.0  „        19.9  „ 

In  the  last  of  these  ezperiihents  the  colour  was  discharged  at 
18  c.c,  but  gradually  returned  until  19.9  cc  had  been  run  in.  It 
will  be  seen  that  considerable  variation  in  bulk  does  not  interfere. 
Effect  of  Acetic  Acid. — These  experiments  were  like  the 
last  series  mentioned,  but  the  bulk  was  100  cc,  and  varying 
amounts  of  acetic  acid  were  added. 

Acetic  acid  added  .        o  o.c.      ix>  co.      5.0  cc    10.0  o.c.    20.0  cc. 
••Hypo"  required  .    20.0  „       20.1  „       20.1   „      20.0  „       2a2  „ 

Acetic  add,  then,  does  not  interfere  to  any  serious  extent. 

Effect  of  Varying  Sodium  Acetate. — These  experiments 
were  like  those  last  mentioned,  but  without  acetic  add,  and  with 
varying  amounts  of  sodium  acetate. 

Sodium  acetate  added   .     o  gram       i  gram    2  grams  5  grams    10  grams 
" Hypo"  required  .        .    20.0  co.    20.0  c.c.  2a2  cc   19.3  cc     18.2  cc. 

In  the  5  grams  experiment,  when  the  finishing  point  had  been 
apparently  reached  the  colour  slowly  returned  ;  but  as  the  results 
generally  on  titrating  were  not  satisfactory  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment was  made  with  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  acetic  add,  which 
gave  an  eqimlly  bad  result. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — ^The  conditions  of  these  experin^ents 
were  the  same  as  before.  The  salts  were  added  and  dissolved  be- 
fore the  addition  of  the  potassium  iodide.  Using  5  grams  (or  in 
the  case  of  the  adds,  5  cc),  the  results  were  as  follows : — 

Salt  added  . 

"  Hypo  "  required 

Salt  added  . 

"  Hypo  **  required 

The  low  result  with  the  sulphate  of  soda  was  evidently  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  which  removed 
copper  from  the  solution ;  on  adding  a  little  acetic  acid  the  full 
amount  of  "  hypo"  was  required.  &e  effect  of  the  presence  of 
certain  metals  is  important.  The  method  of  determining  it  was 
to  add  the  substance  to  the  solution  containing  the  copper,  and 


20.0  0.0. 

dilute 

H^O, 

20.0  0.0. 

Acetio 
acid 

20.1  CO. 

NaAo 
19.3  cc 

NaOl 
2a  ICC 

KNO, 
20.2  cc 

Na^O, 

18.7  CO. 

AmCl 
20.0  CO. 

Am^SO^ 
19.9  cc 
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partly  precipitate  with  soda  solution ;  then  treating  with  i  c.a 
of  acetic  acid,  adding  the  iodide,  and  proceeding  as  before. 

SolMtaaoe  Added.  **  Hypo  "  Kcqaixvd. 

20.0  0.0* 

0.050  gram  arsenic  as  As^O,     .  •        •        .     20.0  „ 

0.050     „     antimonj  as  SbOlg  •        •        .     19.8  „ 

0.050    „     lead  as  Pb(NO,),    .  .       .        .    20.1  „ 

A  similar  experiment  with  0.050  gram  of  bismuth  nitrate  could 
not  be  determined,  the  end-reaction  being  masked.  Bismuth  iodide 
is  soluble  in  pofcaasic  iodide,  forming  a  brown  solution,  the  colour  of 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  iodine ;  and  although 
it  does  not  strike  a  blue  colour  with  starch,  '*  hypo"  has  an  action 
on  it. 

A  similar  experiment  with  0.050  gram  of  iron  as  ferric  chloride 
required  22.3  c.c.  of  "  hypo,"  and  the  colour  returned  on  standing. 
This  shows  that  ferric  acetate  liberates  iodine  under  the  conditions 
of  the  assay.  Trying  to  counteract  this,  by  adding  to  a  similar 
solution  0.5  gram  of  phosphate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  httle 
water,  19.7  c.c.  of  "hypo"  were  required  instead  of  20.0,  but  the 
assay  showed  signs  of  returning  colour. 

In  standardising,  the  same  result  was  obtained,  whether  the 
copper  was  present  as  nitrate  or  sulphate  before  neutralLsing. 

Effect  of  Varying  Copper. — With  the  same  conditions  as 
before,  but  with  varying  amounts  of  copper  and  a  proportionally 
increasing  quantity  of  iodide,  the  results  were  : — 

Copper  present        .     i.o  c.c.     10.0  c.c.    2ao  0.0.    50.0  0.0.     100.0  ao. 
" Hypo    required    .     i.o  „       lo.o  „       20.0  „       50.0  „       loo.o  „ 

shovdng  the  results  to  be  exactly  proportional.  * 

Determination  of  Copper  in  Copper  Pyrites. — Take  a 
grams  of  the  dried  and  powdered  ore  and  treat  in  a  porcelain  dish 
with  20  C.C.  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Take  up  with 
30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dil  ute,  and  transfer  to  a  pint  flask ;  make 
up  with  water  to  200  c.c,  warm,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  excess.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  acidified 
with  sulphuric  add.  Wash  the  precipitate  back  into  the  flask, 
and  dissolve  with  15  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  Evaporate  almost  to  dry- 
ness ;  add  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  boil  till  free  from  nitrous  fumes ; 
filter  off  the  sulphur  and  gangue ;  neutralise  with  soda,  avoiding 
excess  ;  add  i  or  2  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  and  shake  till  clear.  Add  5 
grams  of  potassium  iodide,  dilute  to  100  cc,  and  titrate.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example : — 

0.5  gram  of  copper  required  .        •        .50.5  c.o.  "  hypo." 
The  assay  required         ....     55.6   „  „ 

which  is  equal  to  27.5  per  cent*  of  copper. 

*  For  farther  information,  see  Appendix  B.,  and  a  paper  by  J.  W.  West- 
morelaod,  Jifwmal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry^  voL  v.  p.  48. 
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This  is  based  on  the  blue  coloration  of  ammoniacal  copper 
solutions.  The  quantity  of  copper  in  100  c.c.  of  the  assay  solution 
should  not  be  more  than  15  milligrams,  or  less  than  half  a  milli- 
gram. It  is  not  so  delicate  as  most  other  colorimetric  methods, 
but  nevertheless  is  a  very  useful  one. 

The  manner  of  working  is  the  same  as  that  described  under 
iron. 

Standard  Copper  Solution. — Weigh  up  0.5  gram  of  electro- 
type copper,  dissolve  in  10  c.c.  of  nitric  add,  boil  off  nitrous  fumes, 
and  dilute  to  i  litre,     i  c.c.  =  0.5  milligram. 

In  nearly  all  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the  copper 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  solution  of  about  5  grams  of  the 
material  to  be  assayed.  The  filter  paper  containing  the  sulphide 
(and,  probably,  much  sulphur)  is  dried  and  burnt.  The  ashes  are 
dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  10  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia 
added,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  coarse  filter  into  a 
Nessler  tube,  washing  the  paper  with  a  little  dilute  ammonia. 

The  estimation  of  the  colour  and  calculation  of  the  result  are 
made  in  the  way  described  on  page  44. 

The  effect  of  varying  conditions  on  the  assay  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  experiments. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — ^The  effect  of  increased 
temperature  is  to  slightly  decrease  the  colour,  but  this  can  only 
be  observed  when  a  fair  quantity  of  copper  is  present. 

I.O  C.C.  at  IS*  showed  the  colour  of  i.o  cc.  at  70* 
^•5  »»  »»  »»  »»    ^v        »♦ 

5»^  »»  »»  >»  "    5'^       M 

10.0  „  „  „  „    9.0       „ 

Effect  of  Varying  Ammonia. — ^The  solution  must,  of  course, 
contain  free  ammonia ;  about  5  cc.  of  dilute  ammonia  in  50  cc. 
bulk  is  the  quantity  to  be  used  in  the  experiments.  A  larger 
quantity  affects  the  results,  giving  lower  readings  and  altering 
tbe  tint.  With  small  quantities  of  ammonia  the  colour  approach&s 
a  violet ;  with  larger,  a  sky-blue. 

2.5  0.0.  with  25  cc.  of  strong  ammonia  read  2.2  cc 
5»®  »»  »»  »»  »»  •'     4'^   ♦» 

ICO  I,  II  II  ti  If      0,0    tt 

Effect  of  Ammonic  Salts. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
results  after  addition  of  ammonic  salts : — 
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ae.PreMnt. 

With  xo  flTuna 
Ammonio  Nitrate. 

with  xo  gnmi 
Ammonic  Chloride. 

With  xo  ffrtaoM 
Ammonio  Salphftte. 

5.0 
lao 

a.5 

5.0 

10.0 

2.5 

5.3 

10.0 

2.0 

These  show  that  sulphates  should  be  avoided,  and  either  nitrate 
or  chloride  solutions  be  used  in  the  standard  as  weU  as  in  the 
assay. 

Determination  of  Copper  in  a  Manganese  Ore. — Ti-eat  3 
grams  of  the  ore  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  evaporate 
bo  dryness.  Take  up  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  dilute  to 
about  200  c.c,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  the  solution 
smells  of  the  gas ;  filter,  bum,  take  up  with  5  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  add  10  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia,  and  filter  into  the  Nessler 
tube,  and  make  up  with  the  washings  to  50  c.c.  Into  the  ''stand- 
ard" tube  put  5  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  10  c.a  of  dilute 
ammonia.  Make  up  to  nearly  50  c.c.  with  water,  and  run  in  the 
standard  copper  until  the  colours  are  equal.  In  a  determination 
4  c.c.  (  =  2.0  milligrams  of  copper)  were  required;  this  in  3  grams 
of  ore  =  0.07  per  cent. 

Determination  of  Copper  in  "  Black  Tin." — Weigh  up  3 
gi*ams  of  the  dried  ore,  boil  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  add  i  c.c  of  nitric ;  boil  off  nitrous  fumes,  evaporate 
to  about  5  C.C.,  dilute  to  50  6.c.,  add  20  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia; 
stir,  and  filter.  If  much  iron  is  present,  dissolve  the  precipitate  of 
ferric  hydrate  in  add,  and  repredpitate  with  ammonia.  Mix  the 
two  filtrates,  and  dilute  to  100  c.c.  Take  50  c.c.  for  the  test.  A 
sample  of  3  grams  of  an  ore  treated  in  this  way  required  5.2  cc. 
of  standard  copper  to  produce  equality  of  tint.  This  gives  0.35 
per  cent. 

Determination  of  Copper  in  Tin. — Weigh  up  i  gram  of 
the  sample,  transfer  to  an  evaporating  dish,  and  cover  with  30  cc. 
of  aqua  regia.  Warm  until  the  metal  has  dissolved,  then  eva- 
porate ahnost  to  dryness.  Take  up  with  a  few  c.c  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  again  evaporate 

Dissolve  the  residue  in  10  cc.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
transfer  to  a  100  cc.  flask.  Add  10  cc.  of  dilute  anmionia  and 
make  up  with  water  to  the  containing  mark. 

Filter  off  50  cc.  of  the  solution  into  a  Nessler  glass  and  deter- 
mine the  oopper  in  it  colorimetrically. 
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BZAMINATION  OF  COMMEBCIAL  COFFEB. 

Very  pure  copper  can  be  obtained  in  commerce,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  metal  of  '^  high  conductivity  "  for  electrical  purposes, 
which  practically  means  for  metal  free  from  impurities. 

Mudi  of  the  metal  sold  contains  as  much  as  one  per  cent, 
of  foreign  substances,  of  which  arsenic  is  the  most  important. 
The  other  elements  to  be  looked  for  are  bismuth,  lead,  antimony, 
silver,  gold,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  sulphur,  and  oxygen.  In  "  blister 
copper "  (which  is  the  unrefined  metal),  aluminium,  silicon,  and 
phosphorus  may  be  met  with. 

Oxygen. — All  commercial  copper  carries  oxygen;  most  of 
it  is  present  as  cuprous  oxide,  which  is  dissolved  by  molten 
copper.  The  estimation  of  oxygen  is  often  made  **  by  differ- 
ence." The  copper  and  the  other  impurities  being  deter- 
mined, the  rest  is  assumed  to  be  oxygen.  Probably  this  is 
nearly  correct,  but  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  should  not  be 
ascribed  to  cuprous  oxide ;  for  any  arsenic  the  metal  contained 
would  be  present  as  cuprous  arsonite,  since  arsenide  of 
copper  and  cuprous  oxide  could  not  exist  together  at  the 
temperature  of  fusion  without  interacting.  In  the  report 
of  the  analysis,  it  is  best  to  state  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  thus: — 

Oxygen  per  cent,  by  difference. 

There  is  a  method  of  determination  by  fusing  5  or  10 
grams  in  a  brasqued  crucible,  and  counting  the  loss  as 
oxygen;  and  another  method  for  the  determination  of  cu- 
prous oxide  based  on  the  reaction  of  this  substance  with  nitrate 
of  silver.*  About  2  grams  of  sUver  nitrate,  dissolved  in  100 
C.C.  of  water,  is  allowed  to  act  upon  i  gram  of  the  copper  in 
the  cold.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  thoroughly 
with  water,  and  the  basic  salt  dissolved  and  determined  colori- 
metrically. 

One  i»rt  of  copper  found  represents  1.68  part  of  cuprous 
oxide,  or  0.19  part  of  oxygen.  Copper  generally  carries  from 
o.  I  to  0.2  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Silver  is  found  in  most  samples,  but  occurs  in  variable  propor- 
tions ;  when  it  amounts  to  30  ounces  per  ton  it  has  a  oommercial 
value.  To  determine  its  amount,  dissolve  10  grams  of  the  copper 
^  35  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  and  50  c.c.  of  water,  boil  off  nitrous  fumes, 
and  dilute  to  about  100  c.c.     One  or  two  c.c.  of  dilute  hydro- 

♦  3Cii,0  +  6AgH0,  -I-  3H,0  =  2Cn-H,0,K0-  +  2Cu(N0J,  +  6Ag. 

(Insoluble  bMic  salt.) 
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chloric  acid  (one  to  loo  of  water)  are  added,  stirred  in,  and  the 
precipitate  allowed  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours.  Filter  through 
a  double  Swedish  paper,  dry,  bum,  and  cupel  the  ashes  with  one 
gram  of  sheet  lead. 

Ten  grams  of  a  sample  of  copper  gave  in  this  way  4.7  milligrams 
of  sUver.  Ten  grams  of  the  same  copper,  to  whidb  24  milligrams 
of  silver  had  been  added  gave  28.2  inilligrams. 

Gk)ld. — To  determine  it,  dissolve  10,  20,  or  50  grams  of  the 
sample  in  35,  70,  or  175  c.a  of  nitric  add  and  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  boil  till  free  from  nitrous  fumes,  and  dilute  to  double  its 
volume.  Allow  to  stand  for  some  time,  decant  on  to  a  filter,  dry, 
burn,  and  cupel  the  ashes  with  i  gram  of  sheet  lead.  If  silver  is 
present,  OAving  to  traces  of  chlorides  in  the  re-agents  used, 
''parting"  wHl  be  necessary.     (Bee  Gold.) 

Working  in  this  way  on  20  grams  of  copper,  to  which  1.8  mil- 
ligram of  gold  had  been  added,  a  button  weighing  2.0  milligrams 
was  obtained. 

Antimony  is  not  a  frequent  impurity  of  copper :  it  can  be 
detected  in  quantities  over  o.  i  per  cent,  by  a  white  residue  of 
Sb,Of,  insoluble  iu  nitric  acid.  With  material  containing  only 
small  quantities  of  antimony  the  white  oxide  does  not  show  itself 
for  some  time,  but  on  long-continued  boiling  it  separates  as  a  fine 
powder.  It  is  best  (when  looking  for  it)  to  evaporate  the  nitric 
acid  solution  to  the  crystallising  point,  to  add  a  little  fresh  nitric 
add  and  water,  and  then  to  filter  off  the  predpitate.  After 
weighing  it  should  be  examined  for  arsenic  and  bismuth. 

Lead. — Refined  coppers  are  often  free  from  lead,  anything 
more  than  traces  being  seldom  found ;  in  coarse  coppers  it  is  some- 
times present  in  considerable  quantities. 

Its  presence  may  be  detected  in  the  estimation  of  the  copper  eleo- 
trolytically,  the  platinum  spiral  becoming  coated  with  a  brown  or 
blade  deposit  of  lead  dioxide.  The  depth  of  colour  varies  with  the 
lead  present,  and  obviously  could  be  made  the  basis  of  an  approxi- 
mate estimation.  The  colour  shows  itself  within  an  hour  or  so^ 
but  is  best  observed  when  all  the  copper  has  been  depodted. 

Electrolysing  a  solution  of  one  gram  of  pure  copper,  to  which  0.5 
milligram  of  lead  had  been  added,  the  depodt  was  dark  brown ; 
in  a  similar  solution  with  i  milligram  of  1^  it  was  much  darker, 
and  with  2  milligrams  it  was  bla^.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
assay  the  dioxide  cannot  be  weighed,  as  it  partly  dissolves  on 
breddng  the  current.  When  lead  has  been  found,  its  quantity 
may  be  estimated  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  nitric  add 
solution  to  which  an  excess  of  sulphuric  add  has  been  added, 
taking  up  with  water,  and  filtering  off  and  wdghing  the  lead 
sulphate. 
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The  separatioti  of  traces  of  lead  as  chrotnate  is  a  fairly  good 
one.  Dissolve  5  grams  of  the  copper  in  17  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and 
an  equal  volume  of  water ;  boil  off  nitrous  fumes,  neutralise  with 
soda,  and  afterwards  acidulate  with  acetic  acid ;  and  dilute  to  a 
litre.  Add  20  grams  of  sodium  acetate,  warm,  and  precipitate 
the  lead  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  chromate.  Copper 
chromate  (yellow)  may  be  at  the  same  time  thrown  down,  but  it 
is  readily  soluble  on  diluting.  Filter  off  the  precipitate ;  wash  it 
into  a  beaker  and  pass  siilphuretted  hydrogen ;  oxidise  the  sul- 
phide and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate.  Treated  in  this  way  5  grams* 
of  copper  yielded  sulphate  of  lead  equal  to  2.0  milligrams  of  lead. 
Five  grams  of  the  same  sample  to  which  10  milligrams  of  lead 
were  added  gave  11.4  milligrams. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt. — Nickel  is  always  present  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  in  commercial  copper,  and,  perhaps,  has  an 
influence  on  the  properties  of  the  metal.  It  is  determined  as 
follows: — Dissolve  10  grams  of  the  copper  in  35  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  boil  off  nitrous  fumes  and 
neutralise  with  soda,  add  2  grams  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved 
in  water,  boil,  and  filter.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  2  or  3  c.a  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  dilute  to  i  or  i|  litres.  Pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  cold  solution  till  the  copper  is  all  down  and 
the  liquid  smells  of  the  gas.  Filter  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
a  small  bulk,  and  determine  the  nickel  by  electrolysing  the 
solution  rendered  ammoniacal,  or  by  precipitating  as  sulphide 
and  weighing  as  sulphate.  (See  under  Nickel.)  The  precipitate, 
after  weighing,  should  be  tested  for  cobalt.  If  present  it  is 
separated  with  potassium  nitrite  as  described  under  Cobalt,  Ten 
grams  of  copper  gave  6.0  milligrams  of  nickel ;  and  another  lot 
of  10  grams  of  the  same  copper,  to  which  lo.o  milligrams  of 
nickel  had  been  added,  gave  17.2  milligrams. 

StLlphTir. — The  amount  of  sulphur  in  refined  copper  is  very 
small,  seldom  exceeding  0.005  per  cent.  In  coarse  copper,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  found  in  larger  quantities. 

In  determining  it,  it  is  first  converted  into  sulphuric  «acid, 
and  then  precipitated  and  weighed  as  barium  sulphate.  The  pre- 
cipitation cannot  be  effected  from  a  nitric  acid  solution.  Ten 
grams  of  copper  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  as  for  the  other  deter- 
minations, and  then  boiled  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  till 
the  nitric  acid  is  completely  removed.  There  is  then  added  a  few 
drops  of  a  dOute  solution  of  baric  chloride,  and  the  solution  is 
aUowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  baric  sulphate  is  filtered 
off  and  weighed. 

The  necessity  for  precipitating  from  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
ifl  seen  from  the  following  determinations.     In  each  experiment 
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lo  grams  of  copper  wajs  used,  and  a  known  weight  of  sulphur, 
in  the  form  of  copper  sulphate^  added. 


Bnlphar  added. 

Salphor  foond  in  Hrdro. 
chloric  Acid  Solution. 

Salphor  foond  in  Nitrio 
Add  Solution. 

5  milligrama 
lo 
15 

8  milligrama 
II 
17 

ao3  milligrams 
0.03 
12.00 

BlBmuth. — ^Nearly  all  samples  of  copper  contain  bismuth, 
but  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  best  determined  oolorimetrically 
as  described  under  Bismuth.  The  method  of  concentrating  and 
preparing  the  solution  for  colorimetric  assay  is  as  follows.  Dis- 
solve 10  grams  of  copper  in  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  other  dete]> 
minations;  neutralise  with  soda;  add  i  or  1.5  grams  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  ;  filter,  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  add  sulphurous  acid  and 
potassium  iodide  in  excess,  and  boil  till  free  from  iodine.  Filter 
and  dilute  to  500  c.c.  Take  50  c.c.  of  the  yellow  solution  for 
the  determination.  A  few  c.c.  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  (i  in  100)  will  prevent  the  liberation  of  iodine.  The  follow- 
ing experiments  test  the  method  of  separation.  Ten  grams  of 
coppei  were  treated  as  above  and  precipitated  with  1.5  gram  of 
'^soida;"  the  precipitate  contained  0.6  milligram  of  bismuth 
(  =  0.006  per  cent.).  The  filtrate  treated  with  another  1.5  gram  of 
*^  soda  "  gave  a  precipitate  which  was  free  from  bismuth.  To  the 
filtrate  from  this  was  added  i.o  milligram  of  bismuth,  and 
another  fraction  was  precipitated  with  1.5  gram  of  ''  soda."  In 
this  precipitate  was  found  i.o  milligram  of  bismuth.  To  the 
filtrate  another  milligium  of  bismuth  was  added  and  the  separation 
with  "soda"  repeated.  The  bismuth  was  separated  from  this 
precipitate  with  ammonic  carbonate  before  determination,  and 
0.9  milligram  was  found. 

Arsenio. — The  proportion  of  arsenic  in  copper  varies  from 
0.0 1  to  0.75  per  cent,  whilst  in  coarse  copper  it  may  amount  to 
2  or  even  3  per  cent.  To  determine  it,  dissolve  5, 10,  or  20  grams 
of  the  copper  (according  to  the  amount  of  arsenio  present)  in 
18  C.C.,  35  c.c,  or  70  cc.  of  nitric  add,  and  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Boil  off  the  nitrous  fumes,  dilute  to  100  c.c.  and  neutra- 
lise with  soda ;  add  1.5  or  2  grams  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  boil.  Filter  (washing  is  unnecessary)  and 
dissolve  back  into  the  flask  with  a  Httle  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; 
add  30  cc.  of  dilute  ammonia  and  25  cc.  of  "  magnesia  mixture," 
and  aL^ow  to  stand  overnight.  The  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  pre- 
cipitated as  ammonic-magnesic  arsenate  in  one  hour,  but  it  is 
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advisable  to  leave  it  longer.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  and 
weighed^  or^  better,  titrated  with  uranium  acetate.  (See  Arsenic,) 
To  test  this  method  of  separation  10  grams  of  pure  copper  were 
taken  and  0.200  gram  of  arsenic  dissolved  with  it.  The 
arsenic  was  determined  by  titration  with  uranium  acetate,  and 
0.200  gram  was  found.  Two  other  similar  experiments  with  0.080 
and  o.oio  gram  of  arsenic  added,  gave  0.079  ^^^  0.012  gram  re- 
spectively. 

Antimony  or  bismuth  may  be  present  without  interfering  with 
the  titration.  With  o.ioo  gram  of  antimony  and  o.ioo  gram  of 
arsenic,  o.ioo  gram  of  arsenic  was  found ;  and  in  another  case, 
with  o.  100  gram  of  bismuth  and  0.060  gram  of  arsenic,  0.060  gram 
was  found.  In  these  experiments  the  antimony  and  bismuth 
were  present  in  the  assay  solution  when  titrated.  For  a  gravi- 
metric determination  they  would  require  to  be  removed  before 
precipitating  with  *'  magnesia  mixture.'' 

Phosphorus,  if  present,  counts  as  arsenic  in  the  proportion  of 
I  to  2.4  j  but^  except  in  the  case  of  coarse  coppers,  it  is  always 
absent* 

Iron,  if  present,  interferes  by  forming  a  white  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate of  ferric  ai-senate  after  the  addition  of  the  sodium  acetate 
and  preliminary  to  the  titration.  Each  milligram  of  iron  abstract», 
in  this  way,  1.3  milligrams  of  arsenic. 

Iron. — Eefined  coppers  carry  traces  of  iron,  varying  from 
0.00  J  to  o.oi  per  cent.  It  is  best  determined  during  the  arsenic 
estimation.  The  precipitate  of  the  ammonio-magnesic  arsenate 
wiU  contain  the  whole  of  the  iron  as  ferric  hydrate.  On  dissolv- 
ing in  hydrochloric  add,  neutralising  with  ammonia,  adding  5  c.c. 
of  sodic  acetate,  diluting,  and  boiling,  it  reappears  as  a  white 
precipitate  of  ferric  arsenate.  It  is  filtered  off  (the  arsenic  being 
estimated  in  the  filtrate),  dissolved  in  warm  hydrochloric  add, 
and  determined  colorimetically  as  described  under  Iron,  A  seriep 
of  experiments  testing  the  separation  is  there  given. 

PhosphoniB. — ^Eefined  coppers  do  not  carry  phosphorus, 
although  it  may  be  present  in  "  coarse  copper  "  up  to  i  per  cent,  or 
more.  In  sudi  samples  the  following  method  is  adopted  for  the 
estimation  of  both  phosphorus  and  arsenic.  Dissolve  10  grams 
of  copper  and  o.i,  0.2,  or  0.3  gram  of  iron  wu'e  (accordmg  to 
the  amount  of  arsenic  and  phosphoiTis  present)  in  35  c.c.  of  nitric 
add  and  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Add  soda  till  the  free  add 
is  nearly  neutralised.  Next  add  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
acetate,  until  the  solution  ceases  to  darken  on  further  addition, 
then  dilute  with  water  to  half  a  litre.  The  solution  is  best  con- 
tained in  a  large  beaker;  it  is  next  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  at  once  removed  and  allowed  to  settle.    If  the  precipitate  is 
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light  ooioored  it  is  evidence  that  sufficient  iron  has  not  been 
added,  or,  if  it  is  green,  from  basic  copper  salts,  it  shows  that  the 
solution  was  not  sufficiently  acid.  In  either  case  start  afresh. 
Filter  off  the  precipitate  and  wash  with  hot  water  containing 
a  little  sodium  acetate,  dissolve  it  off  the  filter  with  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  add,  add  ammonia  in  excess,  and  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  for  five  minutes.  Warm  at  about  70*  0.  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Filter.  The  clear  yellow  filtrate  contains  the 
arsenic  and  phosphorus.  Add  dilute  sulphuric  add  in  excess; 
fiher  off  the  yellow  predpitate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  dissolve  it 
in  nitric  add,  and  titrate  with  iu*anium  acetate,  as  described  undei 
Arsenic. 

The  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  rendered  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  "  magnesia  mixture  "  added.  The  solution  is 
stirred,  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The  precipitate  of 
ammonic-magnesic  phosphate  is  filtered  off,  dissolved,  and  titrated 
with  uranium  acetate,  using  the  same  standard  solution  as  is 
used  in  the  arsenic  assay :  0.5  gram  of  arsenic  equals  0.207  gi^&i^ 
of  phosphorus. 

Copper. — The  method  of  determining  this  has  been  described 
under  Electrolytio  Assay, 

In  the  method  of  concentration  by  fractional  precipitation  with 
sodic  carbonate  (which  is  adopted  in  most  of  these  determinations) 
the  precipitate  will  contain  all  the  bismuth,  iron,  and  alumina ; 
the  arsenic  and  pho6phoi*us  as  cupric  arsenate  and  phosphate ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  lead,  antimony,  and  silver.  The  nickel 
and  cobalt,  and  the  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid«  will  remain  in. 
solution  with  the  greater  part  of  the  copper. 

PRAOTIGAL  EXERCISES. 

1.  According  to  a  wet  assay  2  grams  of  a  certain  ore  contained  0.3650 

gram  of  copper.  What  would  you  expect  the  dry  assay  prodaoe 
to  be? 

2.  A  standard  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  25  grams  of  potassic 

cyanide  and  diluting  to  a  litre.  AMnming  the  salt  to  be  98  per 
cent,  real  cyanide,  what  would  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  be  equiva- 
lent to  in  grams  of  copper  1 

3.  How  would  you  make  a  solution  of  "  hypo  "  of  such  strength  that 

100  CO.  shall  equal  0.63^  gram  of  copper  ? 

4.  ^hat  weight  of  ore,  oontaining  17.0  per  cent,  of  copper,  would  you 

take  in  order  to  get  about  a5  gram  of  copper  in  solution  for 
electrolysis  ! 
^  The  solution  of  copper  in  nitric  acid  is  effected  by  the  following 
reaction  :— 

3OU  +  8HN0,  =  3Cn{N0,),  +  4H,0  +  2NO. 
What  volume  of  nitric  add  will  be  required  to  dissolve  i  gram  of 
copper  f 
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LEAD. 

The  chief  ore  of  lead  is  galena,  a  sulphide  of  lead,  common  in 
most  mining  districts,  and  frequently  associated  with  blende  and 
eopper-pyrites.  It  always  carries  more  or  less  silver ;  so  that  in 
the  assay  of  the  ore  a  silver  determination  is  always  necessary. 
Carbonate  (cerussite),  sulphate  (anglesite),  and  phosphate  (pyro- 
morphite)  of  lead  also  occur  aa  ores,  but  in  much  smaller 
quantities. 

Lead  ores  are  easily  concentrated  (owing  to  their  high  specific 
gravity,  &c.)  by  mechanical  operations,  so  that  the  mineral  matter 
lent  to  the  smelter  is  comparatively  pure. 

Lead  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution  throws  down  heavy,  white,  and 
insoluble  lead  sulphate. 

Galena  is  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
being  evolved ;  but  the  action  is  retarded  by  the  separation  of  the 
sparingly  soluble  lead  chloride.  If  a  rod  of  zinc  is  placed  in  this 
solution,  metallic  lead  is  precipitated  on  it  as  a  spongy  mass,  the 
lead  chloride  being  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The 
opening  up  of  the  ore  is  thus  easily  effected,  the  sulphur  going 
off  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  lead  remaining  in  a 
form  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  add.  Galena  itself  is  readily 
attacked  by  nitric  acid,  part  of  the  lead  going  into  solution, 
and  the  rest  remaining  as  insoluble  lead  sulphate.  The  sulphate 
is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  by  nitric  add ;  its  amount 
will  vary  with  the  quantity  and  concentration  of  the  add  used. 
Sulphate  of  lead  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  ammonium  or  sodium 
acetate ;  or  it  may  be  converted  into  carbonate  by  boiling  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate,  after  washing  off  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  add.  The  predpitation  of  lead 
from  acid  solutions  with  sulphuric  add,  and  the  solubility  of  the 
predpitate  in  ammonium  acetate,  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
metals.  The  addition  of  potassium  chromate  to  the  acetate  •solu- 
tion repredpitates  the  lead  as  a  yellow  chromate. 

DBY  ASSAY. 

The  dry  assay  of  lead  is  largely  used,  but  it  is  only  applicable 
to  rich  or  concentrated  ores,  and  even  with  these  only  gives 
approximate  results.  Both  lead  and  lead  sulphide  are  sensibly 
volatile  at  a  moderately-high  temperature ;  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  slag  which  is  easily  fusible.  As  a  reducing  agent  iron 
is  almost  always  used,  and  tins  is  added  either  in  the  form  of  an 
iron  rod,  or  the  crudble  itself  is  made  of  this  metal  The  flux 
used  is  carbonate  of  soda. 
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When  a  day  crucible  is  used,  the  method  of  working  is  as 
k)llows : — ^Weigh  up  25  grams  of  the  dry  and  powdered  ore,  mix 
idth  an  equal  weight  of  ''soda"  and  2  grams  oi  tartar;  place  in 
a  crucible  (E.  Battersea  round),  and  then  insert  a  piece  of  iron 
rod  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  such  a  length  that  it 
will  just  allow  the  crucible  to  be  covered.  The  rod  should  be 
pushed  down  so  as  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the 
mixture  should  be  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  borax.  Place  in  a 
furnace  heated  to,  but  not  above,  redness,  and  cover  the  crucible. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  the  charge  will  be  fused :  the  fusion  is 
complete  when  bubbles  of  gas  are  no  longer  being  evolved ;  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  the  iron  is  withdrawn,  any  adhering  buttons 
of  lead  being  washed  off  by  dipping  the  rod  a  few  times  in  the 
slag.  Cover  the  crucible,  leave  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
pour.  Detach  the  slag,  when  cold,  by  hammering.  The  weight 
of  the  button  multiplied  by  4  gives  the  percentage.  The  com* 
moner  errors  of  students  in  working  the  process  are  too  high  a 
temperature  and  too  quick  a  withdrawal. 

A  sample  of  ore  treated  in  this  manner  gave  on  duplicate  assay 
17.5  and  17.6  grams  of  lead,  equalling  70.0  and  70.4  per  cent, 
respectively.  By  wet  assay  the  sample  gave  73.3  per  cent.  Using 
an  iron  crucible,  the  results  will  be  i  per  cent,  or  so  higher.  The 
crucible  must  be  made  of  wrought  iron;  and,  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously used,  should  be  cleaned  by  heating  to  dull  redness  and 
scraping  the  scale  off  with  a  stirrer.  Take  30  grams  of  the  ore, 
mix  with  30  grams  of  ''soda"  and  3  grams  of  tartar;  put  the 
mixture  in  the  crucible,  and  cover  with  a  sprinkling  of  borax; 
heat  for  about  twenty  minutes  at  not  too  high  a  temperature, 
and  then  scrape  down  the  slag  adhering  to  the  side  with  a 
stirrer.  Leave  in  the  furnace  till  action  has  ceased.  Before 
pouring,  tap  the  pot  gently,  and  then  tilt  it  so  as  to  make  the 
slag  wash  over  the  part  of  the  crucible  along  which  the  charge  is 
to  be  poured.  Pour ;  and,  when  cold,  dean  and  weigh  the  button 
of  metal.    A  orudble  may  be  used  from  ten  to  twenty  times. 

These  assays  are  for  ores  containing  the  lead  chiefly  as  sul- 
phide. For  oxidised  ores,  charcoal  or  tartar  is  employed  as  the 
reducing  agent.  The  student  may  practise  on  red  lead  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Take  30  grams  of  red  lead ;  mix  with  10  grams  each  of 
borax  and  "  soda  "  and  about  1.5  gram  of  powdered  charcoal ;  place 
Vi  a  small  day  crudble  with  a  cover  (C.  Battersea  roimd),  fuse  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  pour  when  action  ceases.  This  assay  will  only 
take  a  few  minutes. 

Where  lead  is  present  as  phosphate  ^as  in  the  case  of  pyio- 
morphite),  or  mixiad  with  phosphates  (as  sometimes  happens)| 
carbonate  of  soda  is  a  suitable  flux;  but  the  phosphate  of  soda 
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which  is  formed  makes  a  thick  tenacious  slag,  which  is  very  apt 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  pot  by  the  escaping  gas.  A  wide-mouth 
clay  pot  is  taken  and  a  little  fluor  spar  added.  For  the  assay  of 
P3nromorphite  the  following  charge  may  be  used : — Ore,  20  grams ; 
''soda,"  25  grams ;  tartar,  7  grams ;  and  fluor  spar,  5  grams ;  and 
2  grams  of  borax  as  a  cover.  This  will  melt  down  in  about  ten 
minutes,  and  should  be  poured  as  soon  as  tranquil. 

WET  ASSAY. . 

In  the  case  of  galena,  the  best  method  of  getting  the  lead  into 
solution  is  to  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc.  Put  i  gram 
of  the  ore  in  an  evaporating  dish  4  inches  across,  and  cover  with 
10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  till  the  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  becomes  sluggish,  and  then  drop  in  a  piece 
of  zinc  rod.  If  the  solution  effervesces  too  strongly,  dilute  it. 
Continue  the  heating  until  the  sulphide  is  seen  to  be  all  dissolved; 
pour  off  the  liquid  and  wash  twice  with  cold  water.  Feel  off  the 
precipitated  lead  with  the  help  of  a  glass  rod,  and  then  clean  the 
zinc.  Cover  the  lead  with  20  c.c  of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  heat  gently  till  dissolved ;  all  the  lead  will  be  in 
solution,  and,  when  filtered  off  from  the  gangue,  will  be  ready  for 
a  gravimetric  determination.  For  volumetric  work  this  filtering 
is  unnecessary.  Pure  zinc  should  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  the 
ordinary  metal  contains  lead,  and  although  its  amount  may  be 
determined  and  allowed  for,  the  correction  required  is  large. 

Galena  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  difficulty 
under  proper  conditions.  One  gram  of  the  finely  powdered 
mineral  treated  with  40  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heated  so  that  the  boiling  is  accomplished  very  gently  will  dissolve 
to  a  clear  solution.  With  excessive  evaporation  lead  chloride 
crystallises  out  and  the  attack  on  the  galena  becomes  sluggish. 

The  ore  may  be  opened  up  by  the  following  method,  ^  hich  leaves 
the  lead  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  Weigh  up  i  gram  of  the  finely 
powdered  ore  and  place  it  in  an  8oz.  flask :  add  a  mixture  of 
5  c.c.  each  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids :  boil  off  the  nitric  acid. 
Allow  to  cool,  add  70  c.c.  of  water,  boil,  allow  to  settle  and  pour 
off  the  liquid  through  a  small  filter.  Wash  repeatedly  with  small 
quantities  of  water,  keeping  the  residue  in  the  flask  as  far  as 
practicable.     The  residue  contains  lead  sulphate. 

Lead  sulphate  may  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate :  5  grams  of  the  soda  are  sufficient  for  i  gram  of  lead. 
If  the  liquor  is  turbid  it  is  decanted  and  only  the  washings  passed 
through  a  filter.    The  lead  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor  as 
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sulphide  of  lead  by  adding  ammonium  sulphide,  or  as  metal  by 
precipitating  on  aluminium. 

Lead  sulphate  may  be  diesoli^ed  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  acetate :  about  40  grams  of  the  salt  are  needed  for  i  gram 
of  lead  :  in  the  presence  of  5  or  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  the  solution 
is  easier,  but  solutions  with  much  acid  are  likely  to  cause  trouble 
on  boiling  by  giving  up  some  of  their  lead  sulphate.  The  lead  in 
sodium  acetate  solutions  may  be  recovered  as  chromate  or  molybdate 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  heading  Volumetric  Methods, 

GBAVIBIETBIC  DET£BMINATION. 

Oravimetrio  Deternxination. — ^The  lead  being  in  the  solution 
as  nitrate  or  chloride  is  to  be  freed  from  any  excess  of  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  by  evaporation.  The  residue  is  to  be  taken  up 
with  water  and  the  resulting  solution  treated  with  5  or  10  c.c. 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquor  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
and  the  clear  portion  decanted  through  a  filter. 

Transfer  the  precipitate,  and  wash  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (i  or  2  c.c.  in  100  c.c.  of  water).  The  acid  must  be  com- 
pletely removed  with  one  or  two  washes  with  cold  water,  and  then 
with  alcohol.  The  volume  of  liquid  required  for  washing  is  small, 
as  the  precipitate  is  dense  and  easily  cleaned  ;  but  the  washing 
must  be  carefully  done,  since  if  any  acid  remains  it  will,  on  drying, 
char  the  paper,  and  render  the  subsequent  work  troublesome. 
Dry,  transfer  to  a  watch-glass,  and  burn  the  filter  paper,  col- 
lecting its  ash  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  The  filter  paper 
must  be  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  lead  sulphate  before 
burning,  and  the  ash  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  Transfer  the  lead  sulphate  to  the  crucible  ;  ignite 
gently,  keeping  the  temperature  below  redness ;  cool,  and  weigh. 
The  precipitate  will  contain  73.6  per  cent,  of  lead, 

VOLUMBTBIO  METHODS, 

Chromate  Method, — Tins  is  based  upon  the  re-action*  between 
chromate  of  potash  and  soluble  lead  salts  in  feebly  acid  solution, 
whereby  an  insoluble  lead  chromate  is  produced.  If  the  solution  is 
cold  the  precipitate  is  very  finely  divided  and  diflScult  to  work. 
On  warming,  it  assumes  a  darker  colour  and  becomes  flocculent ; 
in  this  condition  it  settles  readily  and  is  easy  to  filter.  The  change 
begins  at  about  40*^  or  50°  C,  and  is  complete  in  solutions  lo  or  20 
degrees  hotter.     The  solubility  of  lead  chromate  in  faintly  acid 

♦K,Cr04  +  Pb(N03)a  =  PbOrO^  +  2KN0|. 
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liquor  u  perceptible  at  the  temperature  of  boiling,  even  if  the  acid 
be  acetic  and  only  2  or  3  c.c.  are  used  for  each  100  c.c.  of  the 
solution.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  the  solubility  is  not 
appreciable.  Sodium  acetate  and  an  excess  of  potassium  chromat^ 
reduce  the  solubility  in  the  hot  slightly  acid  solutions.  If  during 
the  re-action  the  lead  is  in  excess,  and  hot  liquors  are  used,  then 
the  precipitate  will  carry  more  lead  than  the  formula  PbCrO^ 
warrants,  and  the  excess  will  vary  within  rather  wide  limits 
according  to  the  manner  of  working. 

A  steady  worker  will  obtain  fairly  concordant  results  even 
under  these  adverse  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
potassium  chromate  in  excess,  and  this  is  easily  done  by  pouring 
the  hot  liquor  containing  the  lead  into  a  solution  containing 
more  than  enough  chromate  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lead 
present.  By  pouring  the  lead  solution,  hot,  into  a  cold  chromate 
solution,  one  may  get  a  final  tempeiature  of  about  60  C,  and  the 
resulting  precipitate  will  be  easy  to  manipulate ;  but  if  the  tem- 
perature is  not  high  enough  a  subsequent  warming  has  no  bad 
result,  and  brings  the  lead  chromate  into  the  desired  condition. 

The  lead  having  been  converted  into  lead  chromate,  its  amount 
may  be  determined  by  any  method  which  measures  the  chromate. 
A  small  precipitate  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treated  with  potassium  iodide :  a  titration  of  the  liberated 
iodine  by  a  standard  solution  of  stannous  chloride  will  measure  the 
lead  present.  For  larger  quantities  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride 
will  be  better  :  the  re-action*  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  bichro- 
mate assay  for  iron,  and  the  method  of  working  is  the  same, 
except  that  here  the  iron  is  in  the  standard  solution  and  the 
chromate  in  the  assay  liquor ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  titration  is 
marked  by  the  appearance,  instead  of  the  disappearance,  of  a 
greenish  tint  in  the  test  drops  on  the  plate.  As  the  student 
^ould  learn  the  iron  assay  before  attempting  this,  there  is  no 
need  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  titration  here.  In  dissolving  the 
lead  chromate,  however,  there  are  some  points  of  importance :  the 
precipitate  from  one  gram  of  lead  may  be  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of 
water  with  about  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  warming  not  too 
quickly  and  withdrawing  the  heat  as  soon  as  the  liquor  clears. 
Overheating  decomposes  the  chromate  with  liberation,  and  loss, 
of  chlorine :  thus  spoiling  the  assay.  \V  ith  care,  quite  good 
results  are  to  be  expected,  and  with  small  precipitates  it  is  not 
easy  to  go  wrong.  Yet  for  the  assay  of  an  ordinary  galena  it 
is  safer  to  avoid  the  risk  and  to  work  an  indirect  titration. 

•  PbCr04  +  SFeCla  +  8HC1  =  PbCl,  +  CrCl,  +  SFeCl,  +  iHfi 
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In  the  indirect  titration  a  quantity  of  standard  chromate  solu- 
tion for  about  .i  gram  more  lead  than  is  expected  to  be  present 
in  the  assay  liquor  is  carefully  measured  from  a  burette  into  a  i6- 
ounce  flask.  The  liquor  containing  the  lead  is  heated  to  boiling 
and  poured  into  the  cold  chromate  :  its  bulk  should  be  such  that, 
after  mixing  with  the  chromate,  the  temperature  should  be  some- 
thing over  60°  C.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the 
excess  of  chromate  determined  by  titrating  the  filtrate  with  a 
standard  ferrous  solution.  By  deducting  this  excess  from  the 
quantity  originally  taken  you  get  the  amount  used  up  by  the  lead. 

The  Standard  Ferrous  Solution  used  for  the  indirect  titra- 
tion may  be  made  with  ferrous  sulphate ; 'but  for  the  direct 
titration  ferrous  chloride  must  be  used.  This  is  because  of  the 
presence  of  lead  in  the  assay  liquor ;  the  sulphate  in  the  standard 
solution  causes  a  precipitation  of  lead  sulphate  during  the  titra- 
tion, and  this  carries  down  with  it  sufficient  lead  chromate  to  give 
it  a  distinct  colour.  Lead  chloride,  even  if  it  separates,  causes  no 
such  trouble,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  contamination.  In 
the  indirect  titration  there  is  no  lead  in  the  assay  liquor.  The 
standard  solution  should  contain  8. 1 2  grams  of  iron  to  the  litre 
in  order  that  100  c.c.  of  it  shall  be  equivalent  to  i  gram  of  lead. 
It  is  better  to  make  the  stock  a  little  stronger  than  this,  and 
dilute  the  quantities  required  from  time  to  time  to  the  exact 
strength,  so  that  100  c.c.  of  it  shall  require  100  c.c.  of  the 
standard  chromate  for  a  titration.  In  making  the  solution  weigh 
up  8.2  grams  of  soft  iron  wire,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  dilute  to  i  litre.  Or  take  41  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate 
crystals,  100  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  having  dissolved 
the  salt  with  water,  dilute  up  to  i  litre.  Measure  carefully  80 
or  90  c.c.  of  it,  titrate  with  the  standard  chromate,  and  add  as 
much  more  water  as  is  necessary  to  equalise  the  two  solutions. 

The  Standard  Chromate  Solutionis  made  by  dissolving  9.40 
grams  of  potassium  chromate  in  water  and  diluting  to  i  litre :  100 
c.c.  of  it  will  be  equivalent  to  i.oo  gram  of  lead.  Its  strength 
should  be  checked  by  standardising  with  a  known  weight  of  lead, 
about  .7  or  .8  of  a  grnm.  The  standard  solution  may  be  made 
with  7.13  grams  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  4  grams  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  instead  of  the  9.4  grams  of  potassium  chromate. 

A  Standard  Solution  of  Lead  is  convenient.  It  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  16  grams  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  water  and  diluting  ot 
I  litre :  100  c.c.  will  contain  i  gram  of  lead. 

Aoetate  of  Soda  Solution. — ^Weigh  up  250  grams  of  the 
crystallised  salt,  dissolve  in  water,  mc^e  faintly  acid  to  litmus 
with  acetic  acid,  and  dilute  to  i  litre. 
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Standardising  the  Chromate  Solution. — Weigh  accurately 
a  piece  of  pure  lead  of  about  .8  gram.  Place  in  an  8-ounce  flask 
with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  heat  to  dissolve  the  metal ;  and 
then  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  quickly  but  with  care  to  avoid 
bumping.  Add  20  c.c.  or  30  c.o.  of  water  and  boil  briskly.  Cool 
and  add  soda  cautiously  till  the  precipitate  formed  becomes  per- 
manent. Add  a  piece  of  litmus  paper ;  if  it  is  not  blue  add  more 
soda  until  this  colour  is  obtained.  Add  acetic  acid  until  the 
litmus  is  reddened  and  then  2  or  3  c.c.  in  excess.  Add  20  c.c.  of 
sodium  acetate  solution,  and  make  up  with  water  to  150  c.c. 
Heat  to  boiling.  Measure  into  a  pint  flask  from  a  burette  90  c.c. 
of  the  standard  chromate  solution.  Four  the  hot  lead  solution 
into  the  chromate;  shake  well,  allow  to  settle.  Alter.  To  the 
filtrate  add  30  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrate  with 
standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  assay  liquor  should 
be  in  a  basin,  as  in  the  bichromate  iron  assay.  The  standard  iron 
solution  may  be  run  in  freely  as  long  as  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
chromate  remains ;  when  the  assay  liquor  becomes  green  test  with 
drops  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  solution  on  a  porcelain  plate. 
Continue  the  titration  about  i  c.c.  at  a  time  until  a  bluish  tint  is 
obtained.  Now  bring  the  burette,  with  the  standard  chromate, 
and  run  in  this  solution  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time  until  the  bluish 
tint  is  no  longer  obtained,  exactly  as  in  the  iron  assay.  The 
calculation  required  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example.  Suppose 
.8105  gram  of  lead  were  taken  with  90.0  c.c.  chromate,  then  9  c.c. 
of  the  standard  ferrous  sulphate,  and,  finally,  .3  c.c.  of  chromate 
to  complete  the  titration.  The  total  chromate  used,  that  is,  the 
reading  of  the  burette  with  the  chromate  solution,  would  be  90.3 
cc.  Of  this  the  9.0  c  c.  of  ferrous  sulphate  accounts  for,  say, 
9. 1  C.C. :  the  correction  here  depends  on  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  two  solutions.  Then  90.3  -  9.1  gives  81,2  c.c.  chromate  =  .8105 
gram  of  lead  ;  then  100  cc.  =  .9982  gram.  This  is  the  standard. 
The  chromate  solution  keeps  its  strength  well.  The  standard 
ferrous  sulphate  weakens  on  standing. 

Determination  of  Lead  in  a  Bich  Galena. — Weigh  i  gram 
of  the  very  finely  powdered  ore  and  place  in  an  8-oonce  flask  with 
40  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil  very  gently  until  the 
attack  is  complete ;  add  a  few  drops  of  permanganate  of  potash 
solution  and  boil  off  the  excess  of  acid,  briskly  at  first,  then  more 
cautiously,  to  avoid  bumping.  Add  20  or  30  cc.  of  water,  and 
then  soda  till  the  liquor  is  alkaline.  Acidify  with  acetic,  &c., 
exactly  as  in  the  standardising.  Having  finished  the  titration, 
calculate  how  much  of  the  chromate  solution  is  equivalent  to  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  }  ou  used,  and  deduct  this  amount  from 
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the  total  chromate  nm  in :  this  gives  the  quantity  of  <^romate 
aolvtaoD  used  up  by  the  load  in  i  gram  of  tbs  ore.  Calculate  the 
peroentsge  in  the  osual  way. 

Determination  of  Iiead  in  Pooirer  Lead  Ores. — Weigh 
np  I  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  and  heat  to  about  boiKng 
for  ID  or  15  minutes.  Boil  down  to  a  hulk  of  about  5  c.c, 
add  a  small  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash  towards  the  end  and 
continue  the  boiling  till  the  chlorine  is  driven  off.  Dilute  to 
150  cc.  with  water :  see  that  the  lead  chloride  is  dissolved.  Pass 
SH^  allow  to  settle,  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  back  into  the' 
flask  and  oomi^ete  the  deaning  of  the  filter  by  pouring  over  it  20 
e.c.  of  hot  dilute  hydrodiloric  add.  Boil  down  to  about  10  cc. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  permanganate  solution  and  boU  off  the  chlorine. 
Cool :  add  soda  to  get  a  permanent  precipitate^  addify  with  acetic 
add,  ^9  exactly  as  in  the  standardising.  Use  about  10  c.c.  of  chro- 
mate more  than  you  expect  the  lead  to  use  up.     Titrate  as  before. 

moijYbdate  method. 

This  is  based  on  the  reaction*  between  lead  salts  and  ammonium 
molybdate  in  solutions  made  more  or  less  add  with  acetic  add. 
Lead  molybdate  is  formed  as  a  white  precipitate  which,  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  titration,  does  not  settle  readily.  When 
almost  all  the  lead  has  been  thrown  down  it  goes  down  fairly 
well,  leaving  the  liquor  over  it  colourless  and  clear.  It  is  1»» 
sensitive  to  the  presence  of  acetic  add  and  foreign  salts  than  lead 
chromate  is  and  its  composition  does  not  vary  so  much  with  varia- 
tions in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  predpitated. 

The  finishing  point  is  got  by  testing  for  ammonium  mdybdate. 
This  is  done  by  bringing  a  drop  of  the  assay  liquor  into  contact  with 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  tannin  on  a  porcelain  slab ;  the  presence  of 
ammonium  molybdate  is  shown  by  a  brown  colour.  With  such  small 
quantities  of  molybdate  as  .1  or  .2  cc.  of  the  standard  adution  in 
200  c.c.  or  300  cc.  of  water  the  colour  is  rather  feeble  for  a  sharp 
determination  when  tested  in  this  way,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  acetic  acid.  But  larger  quantities,  such  as  2  or  3  cc.  of  the 
assay  liquor  filtered  off  into  test  tubes,  give  much  plainer  indica- 
tions. The  following  plan  of  working  then  appears  convenient. 
Let  the  assay  liquor  containing  the  lead  and  addified  with  acetic 
acid  be  heated  to  boiling.  Run  in  the  standani  solution  of 
ammonium  molybdate  with  occasional  reheating  until  the  predpi- 
tate  begins  to  settle  readily,  then  proceed  more  cautiously,  adding 

♦  AmaM<)04  +  Pb(NOJa  =  PbMo04  +  2AmN0,. 
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the  molybdate  solution  i  c.c.  at  a  time  until  two  drops  of  the  assay 
liquor  give  a  brown  colour  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  drop 
of  the  tannin  solution  on  the  porcelain  slab.  Filter  off  2  or  3  c.c. 
into  a  test  tube ;  add  three  drops  of  tannin  solution :  from  the 
depth  of  colour  produced  an  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  how  much 
the  titration  is  over-done.  Run  in  from  a  burette  a  little  more  of 
a  standard  solution  of  lead  than  is  judged  to  be  necessary  to 
correct  for  the  excess  of  molybdate  used.  Suppose  i  c.c.  of  lead 
solution  added :  equivalent  to  i  c.c.  of  the  standard  molybdate. 
Filter  off  into  a  teet  tube  2  or  3  c.c.  of  the  assay  liquor  and  again 
test  with  three  drops  of  the  solution  of  tannin,  which  will  show  no 
reaction  :  if  it  does,  add  .5  c.c.  of  lead  solution  and  test  again.  Then 
add  molybdate  solution  .1  c.o.  at  a  time^  filter  off  portions  into 
test  tubes  after  each  addition.  Place  the  test  tubes  in  a  stand  in 
proper  sequence,  counting  from  left  to  right,  and  note  under  each 
tube  the  corresponding  reading  of  the  burette.  When  a  series 
has  been  obtained  drop  into  each  tube  three  drops  of  the  tannin 
solution  and  shake  to  complete  the  mixing.  In  a  few  moments 
the  finishing  point  will  be  shown  with  beautiful  distinctness ;  one 
of  the  tubes  will  show  a  faint  brown  tint  and  those  on  the  right 
of  it  a  gradually  increasing  colour  :  this  marks  the  finish,  and 
the  burette  reading  below  this  tube  is  the  one  required.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  deduct  from  it  the  equivalent  of  the  lead  solution 
run  in. 

Worked  as  just  described  the  portions  withdrawn  for  testing 
will  apparently  demand  a  correction  for  loss  through  withdrawal 
of  such  considerable  quantities  of  the  assay  liquor ;  but  if  done 
strictly  as  described  the  correction  will  rarely  reach  .05  c.c.  and 
need  not  be  made  in  ordinary  cases.  The  assay  may  be  worked 
in  the  ordinary  way^  finishing  off  with  a  drop  of  the  molybdate 
solution  at  a  time  until  the  test  on  the  porcelain  slab  shows  a 
faint  brownish  tint. 

The  Standard  Solution  of  Ammonium  Molybdate  is  made 
by  dissolving  7  grams  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  water  and 
diluting  to  i  litre.  If  necessary  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  may 
be  added  to  clear  it.  This  should  be  standardised  and  diluted  to 
the  strength  100  c.c. » i  gram  of  lead.  If  the  standard  as  found 
is  1.04,  then  4  c.c.  of  water  should  be  added  to  each  100  c.c.  of  the 
standard  solution. 

The  Solution  of  Tannin  is  made  by  dissolving  i  gram  of 
tannin  in  300  c.c.  of  water.  This  solution  should  be  made  from 
time  to  time  as  wanted.  Solutions  of  lead  and  sodium  acetate 
will  be  required  :  these  should  be  prepared  as  described  under  the 
Chromate  Method* 
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Standardising  the  Molybdate  Solution. — ^Weigh  accurately 
a  piece  of  lead  foil  of  about  ,5  gram.  Dissolve  in  a  4-inch  dish 
with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Cool :  add  5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid 
and  boil  until  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes  appear.  Allow  to  cool : 
add  70  C.C.  of  water  :  boil  and  filter.  Wash  with  small  quantities 
of  water :  keep  the  lead  sulphate  in  the  dish  as  far  as  possible. 
Add  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  to  80  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate  solution  ; 
boil  and  run  through  the  filter  into  the  dish :  boil  in  the  dish 
until  the  lead  sulphate  is  dissolved.  Transfer  to  a  wide-necked 
flask  and  dilute  to  about  250  c.c.  Boil  and  titrate  with  standard 
molybdate  solution  in  the  manner  described  above.  Calculate  the 
standard  in  the  usual  way. 

Assay  of  a  Poorer  Lead  Ore  or  Matte.— Weigh  up  i 
gram  of  the  very  finely  powdered  ore  or  .5  gram  if  it  is  rich  in  lead. 
Treat  in  a  4-inch  dish  with  5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  and  5  or  10  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid.  Boil  off  the  acid  till  the  dense  sulphuric  acid 
fumes  appear.  Allow  to  cool.  Add  70  ae.  of  water,  boil,  filter, 
(be,  exactly  as  iu  the  standardising. 


COLOBIMETBIC  PBOCESS. 

This  is  based  upon  the  brown  coloration  produced  in  very 
dilute  solutions  of  lead  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  quantity  of  lead  in  the  50  c.c.  of  the  assay  solu- 
tion must  not  much  exceed  0.5  milligi^m,  nor  be  less  than  0.0 1. 
The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  solution,  and 
is  not  bubbled  through  the  assay.  The  principle  of  working  is  the 
same  as  previously  described. 

Standard  Lead  Solution. — Each  c.c.  of  this  should  contain  o.i 
milligram  of  lead.  It  is  made  by  diluting  10  c.c.  of  the  solutiof 
of  lead  nitrate,  described  under  the  volumetric  process,  to  i  litre. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  made  by  passing  a  current  oi 
the  washed  gas  into  the  water  till  the  latter  is  saturated. 

Five  c.c.  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  are  put  into  a 
Nessler  tube,  the  measured  portion  of  the  assay  solution  added, 
and  the  whole  diluted  with  water  to  the  50  c.c.  mark.  Into  the 
standard  Nessler  tube  the  same  amount  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  is  put,  and  diluted  to  nearly  50  c.c.  The  stand- 
ard lead  solution  is  then  run  in  till  the  tints  are  equal.  The 
assay  solution  must  not  contain  much  free  acid,  and  if  the  condi- 
tions will  allow  it,  may  with  advantage  be  rendered  alkaline  with 
ammonia.  The  chief  cause  of  disturbance  is  the  precipitation  of 
lead  sulphide  forming    a    black  turbid   solution  instead  of  a 
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brown  clear  one.  This  may  be  called  by  using  hot  solutions  or 
an  excess  of  acid.  Other  metals  preeipitable  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must  be  absent  as  well  as  strong  oxidising  agents. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — The  effect  of  increased 
temperature  is  to  change  the  colour  from  brown  to  black,  and  to 
render  the  estimation  difficult. 

1  CO.  at  15**  0.  showed  the  colour  of  a 5  c.c.  at  60**  0. 

2  .,      „  „  „  1.5   „    at6o*'0. 

.^         >»       M  n  n  S-O    n     at  SO*' 0. 

Effect  of  Varying  Time. — The  colour  becomes  lighter  on 
standing :  2  c.c.  on  standing  10,  20,  and  40  minutes  became  equal 
in  colour  to  1.7  c.c. 

Effect  of  Acids  and  Ammonia. — Two  c.c.  of  the  solution  with 
2  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  became  cloudy  and  equivalent  to 
about  2.5  c.c. ;  and  a  similar  result  was  got  with  2  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  With  2  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia  the  solution  became 
somewhat  darker,  or  equal  to  2.3  c.c. ;  but  gave  a  very  clear  sohi- 
tion  easy  to  compare. 

Determination  of  Lead  in  Commercial  Zinc. — Dissolve 
0.1  gram  of  the  metal  in  i  c.a  of  dilute  nitric  acid  evaporates  till  a 
solid  separates  out,  dilute  to  100  c.c.  with  water,  and  ^ake  20  c.c. 
for  assay.  A  sample  treated  in  this  way  required  2.4  c.c. ;  this 
multiplied  by  5  gives  12.0  c.c,  equal  to  1.2  milligram  of  lead,  or 
1.2  per  cent.     By  gravimetric  assay  the  sample  gave  i.io  per  cent. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

I.  Thirty  grains  of  galena  gave  on  dry  assay  21  grams  of  lead  ;  and  this, 
on  cupellation,  frave  15  milligrams  of  silver.  Calculate  the  results 
in  per  cents,  of  lead  and  in  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

3.  How  many  ounces  of  silver  to  the  tor  would  be  contained  in  the 
lead  got  from  this  ore  if  the  loss  in  emelting  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  assay  ? 

3.  Having  given  you  a  sample  of  white  lead  freed  from  oil  by  washUg 
with  ether,  how  would  you  proceed  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  lead  in  it? 

THALLIUM. 

Thallium  is  a  rare  metal,  found  in  small  quantities  in  some 
varieties  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and  in  some  lithia  micas.  It 
resembles  lead  in  appearance.  Its  compounds  resemble  the  salts 
of  the  alkalies  in  some  respects ;  and,  in  others,  those  of  the  heavy 
metals. 

It  is  detected  by  the  green  colour  which  its  salts  impart  to  the 
flame.  This,  when  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  shows  only 
one  bright  green  line. 
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It  is  separated  and  estimated  by  dissolving  in  aqua  regia; 
converting  into  sulphate  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid; 
separating  the  second  group  of  metals  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  add  solution,  boiling  off  the  excess  of  the  gas ;  nearly  neu- 
tralising with  carbonate  of  soda;  and  precipitating  the  thallium 
with  an  excess  of  potassic  iodide.  On  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand 
for  some  time  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  Callous  iodide  sepa- 
rates out.  This  ia  collected  on  a  weighed  filter ;  washed  with  cold 
water,  finishing  off  with  alcohol;  dried  at  ioo°  0.,  and  weighed. 
The  precipitate  is  thallous  iodide  TU,  and  contains  61.6  per  cent, 
of  thallium. 

BISMUTH. 

Bismuth  is  nearly  always  found  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state; 
but  occasionally  it  is  met  with  as  sulphide  in  bismuthine  and  aa 
carbonate  in  bismutite.  It  is  also  found  in  some  comparatively 
rare  minerals,  such  as  tetradymite,  combined  with  tellurium,  and 
associated  with  gold.  In  minute  quantities  it  is  widely  distributed : 
it  is  a  common  constituent  of  most  copper  ores ;  hence  it  finds  its 
way  into  refined  copper,  which  is  seldom  free  from  it.  It  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  silver  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  interfere  with 
the  working  qualities  of  that  metal. 

Bismuth  compounds  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alloys.  Bismuth  possesses  many  useful  properties.  It  has 
coDsiderable  conunerdal  value,  and  sells  at  a  high  price. 

The  metal  is  brittle,  breaks  with  a  highly  crystalline  fracture, 
and  has  a  characteristic  reddish-yellow  colour.  It  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  hydrochloric,  but  readily  dissolves  in  nitric,  acid ;  and 
gives,  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  a  clear  solution.  Bismuth  salts  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  separate  out  as  insoluble  basic  compounds ; 
this  is  more  especially  true  of  the  chloride  which,  on  diluting  with 
a  large  volume  of  water,  becomes  milky ;  the  whole  of  the  bis- 
muth separating  out.  The  nitrate,  carbonate,  and  hydrate  yield 
the  oxide  (Bi^O,)  on  ignition.  This  oxide  closely  resembles  litharge. 
It  combines  with  silica,  forming  fiuid  slags ;  and  at  a  red  heat  is 
liquid  enough  to  be  absorbed  by  a  cupel ;  in  fact,  bismuth  may 
take  the  place  of  lead  in  cupellation.  The  metal  itself  is  easily 
fusible,  and  may  be  separated  from  its  ores  by  liquation. 

The  assay  of  bismuth  by  wet  methods  presents  little  difficulty, 
and  is  fairly  accurate.  The  price  of  the  metal  is  such  that  only 
methods  which  yield  good  results  should  be  adopted :  and,  since 
bismuth  is  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  is 
found  mixed  with  ores  not  easy  to  flux,  as  also  livith  metals  which 
are  not  easily  separated  by  the  dry  method,  the  dry  assay  can  only 
be  considered  as  having  a  qualitative  value. 
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By  Idquation. — ^This  is  adapted  to  ores  containing  the  bis- 
muth as  metal.  Take  20  grams  of  the  powdered  ore  and  place 
in  a  crucible  with  a  perforated  bottom,  put  this  crucible  into 
another  of  about  the  same  size  and  lute  the  joint.  Lute  on  a 
cover,  place  in  the  furnace  and  heat  to  redness.  The  bismuth 
melts  readily  and  drains  into  the  lower  crucible  from  which,  when 
oold,  it  is  taken  and  weighed. 

By  Fusion. — For  fairly  pure  ores  the  process  is  as  follows : — 
Take  20  grams  of  the  ore  and  mix  with  20  grams  of  fusion 
mixture,  10  grams  of  salt  and  5  or  10  grams  of  potassium 
cyanide ;  place  in  a  crucible,  cover,  and  fuse  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature for  about  fifteen  minutes ;  pour ;  when  cold  detach  the 
metal  and  weigh. 

For  coppery  ores  in  which  the  metals  are  present  as  sulphides 
use  the  fluxes  just  given  with  2  grams  of  charcoal  (instead  of  the 
cyanide)  and  a  little  sulphur. 

For  coppery  ores  in  which  the  metals  are  present  as  oxides, 
mix  20  grams  of  the  ore  with  10  grams  of  fusion  mixture,  4 
grams  of  salt,  4  grams  of  sulphur  and  2  grams  of  charcoal ;  and 
fuse. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  bismuth  is  lost  in  these  assays ; 
it  is  stated  as  being  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  the  metal  present. 

WET  METHODS. 

DeteotioxL — Bismuth  is  detected  by  dissolving  the  substance 
in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  the  diluted  solution 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitated  sulphides,  after 
digesting  with  soda  and  washing,  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
the  solution  bailed  with  ammonium  carbonate.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  and  then  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution 
will  contain  the  bismuth.  Add  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in 
excess,  and  boil ;  a  yellow  or  dark  brown  solution  proves  that 
bismuth  is  present.  Another  good  test  for  small  quantities  of 
bismuth  is  to  add  tartaric  add  to  the  solution  to  be  tested,  and 
then  to  make  it  alkaline  with  potash.  Add  a  few  c.c.  of 
Schneider's  liquid,*  and  heat.  A  brownish-black  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  as  little  as  one  part  of  bismuth  in  200,000  of  solution. 
The  test  is  not  applicable  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  copper,  or 
manganese. 

*  Made  by  dlBSolvinff  12  fframs  of  tartaric  acid  and  4  fframs  of  stannous 
chloride  in  water,  and  adoing  potash  solation  till  it  Is  alkaline.  The 
aolntion  should  remain  dear  on  heating  to  60"  or  70*  0. 
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Oompounds  of  bismuth  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
Berlin  crucible  readily  give  a  globule  of  bismuth  which  is  re- 
cognised by  its  appearance  and  fracture. 

Solutioii  and  Separation. — The  solution  of  bismuth  com- 
pounds presents  no  difficulty.  They  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid  or 
aqua  regia,  and,  provided  the  solution  is  sufficiently  acid,  they 
remain  dissolved.  In  separating  it  from  other  metals  the  solution 
is  made  up  to  about  loo  c.c.  and  treated  with  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  bismuth  comes  down  in  a  tolerably 
strong  acid  solution.  The  sulphide  is  decanted  on  to  a  filter  and 
washed.  It  is  next  digested  with  ammonic  sulphide ;  or,  better 
(especially  when  other  metals  are  present),  dissolved  in  nitric 
add,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  taken  up  with  a 
f ew*drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  water ;  and  warmed  and 
filtered,  if  necessary.  The  filtrate  is  nearly  neutralised  with 
ammonia ;  ammonium  carbonate  added  in  slight  excess  ;  and  the 
liquid  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered.  The  bismuth  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  with  perhaps  traces  of  lead,  antimony, 
tin,  or  sometimes  iron  from  incomplete  separation  or  washing. 
When  only  traces  of  a  precipitate  are  got  it  must  be  tested.  The 
bismuth  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

GBAVIMBTBIO   DETEBMINATION. 

The  bismuth  having  been  separated  and  dissolved  in  nitric 
add*  is  predpitated  (after  dilution)  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium  in  slight  excess,  and  boiling.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  ignition  should  be  performed  carefully  at  not  above  a  low 
red  heat.  The  oxide  which  is  formed  has,  at  this  temperature,  a 
dark  yellow  or  brown  colour,  and  becomes  yellow  on  cooling.  It  is 
bismuthic  oxide  (Bi,0,)  and  contains  89.65  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 
Fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  at  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to 
melt  the  salt  reduces  it  to  the  metal  which  falls  to  the  bottom 
and  runs  into  a  globule.  The  button  of  metal  may  be  weighed, 
but  it  often  stic^  tenadously  to  the  bottom  of  the  crudble.  The 
precipitation  with  ammonic  carbonate  must  not  be  made  in  a 
sulphate  or  chloride  solution  ;  since  basic  compounds  would  then 
be  thrown  down,  and  the  result  on  weighing  would  either  be  too 
low  (because  of  the  volatilisation  of  the  chloride),  or  too  high 
(because  of  the  retention  of  sulphuric  acid). 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  arsenate  of  bismuth  is  completely  in- 
soluble in  this  cold. 
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Bismuth  compounds  in  a  nitric  acid  solution  are  readily  deoom- 
poeed  by  the  electric  current,  but  the  deposited  bismuth  is  not 
coherent.  It  comes  down  in  shaggy  tufts  which  are  difficult  to 
wash  and  easy  to  oxidise. 

VOLUMETBIO   ASSAY. 

There  are  two  methods  which  have  been  proposed ;  one  based 
on  the  precipitation  as  ohromate  and  the  estimation  of  the 
chromic  add ;  and  the  other  on  the  precipitation  as  oxalate  and 
subsequent  titration  with  permanganate  of  potash.  These  offer 
little  advantage  over  the  easy  gravimetric  determination. 

COIiOBIMETBIC  METHOD. 

Bismuth  iodide  dissolves  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  forming  a 
yellow-coloured  solution,  indistinguishable  in  colour  from  that 
given  by  iodine.  The  colour,  however,  is  not  removed  by  boiling 
or  by  sulphurous  add.  Since  none  of  the  commoner  metals  give 
such  a  colour,  and  free  iodine  is  easily  separated  by  boiling,  this 
method  is  specially  suited  for  small  determinations  of  bismuth. 

It  requires  a  solution  of  bismuth,  made  by  dissolving  o.i  gram 
of  bismuth  in  a  drop  or  so  of  nitric  acid,  evaporating  with  a  little 
sulphuric  add  and  diluting  with  water  to  i  Utre.  i  c.c.  will 
contain  o.i  milligram  of  bismuth.  And  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
acidj  made  by  diluting  10  c.c.  of  the  commercial  acid  to  i  litre 
with  water. 

The  determination  is  made  in  the  usual  way :  50  c.c.  of  the 
prepared  solution,  which  should  not  carry  more  than  0.75  milli- 
gram nor  less  than  0.0 1  milligram  of  bismuth,  are  placed  in  a 
Nessler  tube  and  the  colour  compared  with  that  observed  in  a 
similar  tube  containing  water  and  potassium  iodide  on  adding  the 
standard  solution  of  bismuth. 

The  assay  solution  is  prepared  by  separating  the  bismuth  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiling  the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  with  sulphuric  add.  Take  up  with  water,  add 
10  or  20  C.C.  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  boU  off  any  iodine 
liberated,  dilute,  filter,  and  make  up  to  100  c.c.  According  to 
the  depth  of  colour  take  10,  20,  or  50  o.c.  and  transfer  to  the 
Nessler  tube.  Add  a  few  c.a  of  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Into  the  other  Nessler  tube  put  aj9  much  potassium  iodide  solu- 
tion as  is  contained  in  the  assay  tube,  with  sulphurous  add  and 
water  to  within  a  few  c.o.  of  the  bulk.  Then  add  the  standard 
bismuth  solution  till  the  tints  are  cquaI- 
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Oompounds  of  bismuth  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
Berlin  crucible  readily  give  a  globule  of  bismuth  which  is  re- 
cognised by  its  appearance  and  fracture. 

Solutioji  and  Separation. — ^The  solution  of  bismuth  com- 
pounds presents  no  difficulty.  They  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid  or 
aqua  regia,  and,  provided  the  solution  is  sufficiently  acid,  they 
remain  dissolved.  In  separating  it  from  other  metals  the  solution 
is  made  up  to  about  loo  c.c.  and  treated  with  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  bismuth  comes  down  in  a  tolerably 
strong  acid  solution.  The  sulphide  is  decanted  on  to  a  filter  and 
washed.  It  is  next  digested  with  ammonic  sulphide  ;  or,  better 
(especially  when  other  metals  are  present),  dissolved  in  nitric 
add,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  taken  up  with  a 
few-drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  water ;  and  warmed  and 
filtered,  if  necessary.  The  filtrate  is  nearly  neutralised  with 
ammonia ;  ammonium  carbonate  added  in  slight  excess  ;  and  the 
liquid  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered.  The  bismuth  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  with  perhaps  traces  of  lead,  antimony, 
tin,  or  sometimes  iron  from  incomplete  separation  or  washing. 
When  only  traces  of  a  precipitate  are  got  it  must  be  tested.  The 
bismuth  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

GBAVIMBTBIO   DETEBMINATION. 

The  bismuth  having  been  separated  and  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid*  is  precipitated  (after  dilution)  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium  in  slight  excess,  and  boiling.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  ignition  should  be  performed  carefully  at  not  above  a  low 
red  heat.  The  oxide  which  is  formed  has,  at  this  temperature,  a 
dark  yellow  or  brown  colour,  and  becomes  yellow  on  cooling.  It  is 
bismuthic  oxide  (Bi,0,)  and  contains  89.65  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 
Fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  at  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to 
melt  the  salt  reduces  it  to  the  metal  which  falls  to  the  bottom 
and  runs  into  a  globule.  The  button  of  metal  may  be  weighed, 
but  it  often  stic&  tenaciously  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The 
precipitation  with  ammonic  carbonate  must  not  be  made  in  a 
sulphate  or  chloride  solution  ;  since  basic  compounds  would  then 
be  thrown  down,  and  the  result  on  weighing  would  either  be  too 
low  (because  of  the  volatilisation  of  the  chloride),  or  too  high 
(because  of  the  retention  of  sulphuric  acid). 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  arsenate  of  bismuth  is  completely  in* 
soluble  in  this  ccid. 
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Bismuth  compounds  in  a  nitric  acid  solution  are  readily  decom- 
poeed  by  the  electric  current,  but  the  deposited  bismuth  is  not 
coherent.  It  comes  down  in  shaggy  tufts  which  are  difficult  to 
wash  and  easy  to  oxidise. 

VOLUMETBIO  ASSAY. 

There  are  two  methods  which  have  been  proposed ;  one  based 
on  the  precipitation  as  chromate  and  the  estimation  of  the 
chromic  add ;  and  the  other  on  the  precipitation  as  oxalate  and 
subsequent  titration  with  permanganate  of  potash.  These  offer 
little  advantage  over  the  easy  gravimetric  determination. 

COIiOBIMETBIC  METHOD. 

Bismuth  iodide  dissolves  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  forming  a 
yellow-coloured  solution,  indistinguishable  in  colour  from  that 
given  by  iodine.  The  colour,  however,  is  not  removed  by  boiling 
or  by  sulphurous  add.  Since  none  of  the  commoner  metals  give 
such  a  colour,  and  free  iodine  is  easily  separated  by  boiling,  this 
method  is  specially  suited  for  small  determinations  of  bismuth. 

It  requires  a  solution  of  bismuthj  made  by  dissolving  o.i  gram 
of  bismuth  in  a  drop  or  so  of  nitric  acid,  evaporating  with  a  little 
sulphuric  add  and  diluting  with  water  to  i  Utre.  i  c.c.  will 
contain  o.i  milligram  of  bismuth.  And  a  soliUion  of  atdphuroua 
acidj  made  by  diluting  10  c.c.  of  the  commercial  acid  to  i  litre 
with  water. 

The  determination  is  made  in  the  usual  way :  50  c.c.  of  the 
prepared  solution,  which  should  not  carry  more  than  0.75  milli- 
gram nor  less  than  0.0 1  milligram  of  bismuth,  are  placed  in  a 
Nessler  tube  and  the  colour  compared  with  that  observed  in  a 
similar  tube  containing  water  and  potassium  iodide  on  adding  the 
standard  solution  of  bismuth. 

The  assay  solution  is  prepared  by  separating  the  bismuth  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiling  the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  with  sulphuric  add.  Take  up  with  water,  add 
10  or  20  C.C.  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  boil  off  any  iodine 
liberated,  dilute,  filter,  and  make  up  to  100  c.c.  According  to 
the  depth  of  colour  take  10,  20,  or  50  c.a  and  transfer  to  the 
Nessler  tube.  Add  a  few  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Into  the  other  Nessler  tube  put  as  much  potasdum  iodide  solu- 
tion as  is  contained  in  the  assay  tube,  with  sulphurous  add  and 
water  to  within  a  few  c.c.  of  the  bulk.  Then  add  the  standard 
faiBmuth  solution  till  the  tints  are  oquaI- 
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The  student  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  colour  of  the 
bismuth  iodide  with  that  of  free  iodine.  If  the  yellow  colour  is 
removed  by  boiling  and  returns  on  standing  it  is  due  altogether 
to  iodine  ;  if  it  is  lessened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
dilute  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  in  part  due  to  it.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  little  free  sulphurous  acid  in  each  tube.  A 
strong  solution  must  not  be  used,  since  it  liberates  iodine  from 
potassium  iodide. 

The  following  experiments  illustrate  the  effect  of  variation  in 
the  conditions  of  the  assay : — 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — ^At  a  higher  temperature 
the  colour  is  somewhat  lessened. 

1.0  CO.  at  15*  0.  showed  the  colour  of  a  8  c.c.  at  70*  0. 

2*5  MM  M  M  2*0  t 

5*0  MM  »  fl»  5*0  n 

Efibot  of  Free  Acid. — 

2.5  cc.  with  5  0.0.  of  nitric  acid  equalled  2.5  c.c 
5.0       n  n  sulphuric  acid    „     5.0  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid  almost  completely  removes  the  colour,  which, 
however,  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  a  few  crystals  of  potassium 
iodide. 

Effect  of  Alkalies. — ^Ammonia,  soda,  or  potash  destroys  the 
colour,  but  it  is  restored  on  acidifying  with  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid. 

Effect  of  Amnionic  Salts. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
results  after  addition  of  ammonic  salts : — 


Cc  present. 

With  10  fframs 
Ammonic  Nitrate. 

With  10  grams 
Ammonio  Sulphate. 

With  10  irrami 
Ammonio  Cliloride. 

1.0  ao. 

2.5    M 

5.0  .» 

0.9  CO. 

2.5     M 

5.0   n 

I.I  ao. 

2.7     M 

5-5    n 

— 

Ammonic  chloride,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  removes  the  colour, 
which  may  be  restored  on  the  addition  of  more  potassium  iodide. 
Kitrates  and  sulphates  do  not  thus  interfere. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — Sodic  hyposulphite  almost  com- 
pletely removes  the  colour.  Copper  salts  liberate  iodine;  but 
when  this  has  been  removed  by  boiling  and  the  cuprous  iodide 
has  been  filtered  off  there  is  no  furUier  interference.  Dilute 
solutions  of  lead  salts  give  no  colour. 


PRACTICAL  EXBRCISBa 

1.  A  fasible  alloy  is  made  np  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  load,  and 

3  of  tin.    ^Vbat  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  Bi^O,  would  you  get 
on  the  analysis  of  i  gram  of  it  7 

2.  What  weight  of  bismuth  can  be  got  from  2  grams  of  the  subnltrate 

BiONO,H,0? 

3.  How  would  you  detect  and  separate  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper  in  a 

sample  of  bismuth  7 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  occurs  in  the  native  state,  but  is  rare;  its  common 
ore  is  antimonite,  the  sulphide  (Sb,S,).  Jamesonite  and  other 
sulphides  of  lead  and  antimony  are  frequently  met  with.  Sulphide 
of  antimony  is  also  a  constituent  of  fahlerz  and  of  many  silver 
ores. 

Antimonite  occurs  generally  in  fibrous  masses,  has  a  lead-like 
metallic  lustre,  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  melts  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle. 

Antimony  itself  has  a  very  crystalline  fracture,  is  brittle,  and 
has  a  bluish- white  colour.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  alloys 
with  lead  and  tin  for  the  manufacture  of  type-metal.  It  is  readily 
fusible,  and  imparts  hardness  and  the  property  of  taking  a  sharp 
cast  to  its  alloys.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  boiling  with  strong  nitric  add  it  is  converted  into  antimonio 
oxide  (Sb,Oj),  which  is  a  powder  almost  insoluble  in  this  acid 
or  in  water,  but  which  may  be  got  into  solution  with  difficulty  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids.  Anti- 
monic  oxide  is  converted  on  ignition  into  the  tetroxide  (Sb,0  ) 
with  loss  of  oxygen.  Antimony  forms  two  series  of  salts,  anti- 
monious  and  antimonic ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  its 
determination  volumetrically.  Either  sulphide  of  antimony  yields 
vitimonious  chloride  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  add,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  given  off;  and,  in  the  case  of  antimonic  sulphide, 
sulphur  is  deposited.  Antimonious  is  converted  into  antimonic 
chloride  by  treatment  with  permanganate  of  potash  in  an  acid 
solution.  Antimonic  chloride  and  potassium  iodide  react,  forming 
antimonious  chloride  and  free  iodine.  This  latter  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  boiling.  Sulphide  of  antimony  is  separated  from  the  ore 
by  liquation;  this  regulus  is  met  with  in  commerce  as  "crude 
antimony." 

DBY  ASSAY. 

An  approximate  determination  of  the  amount  of  sulphide  of 
antimony  in  an  ore  may  be  made  by  fusing  and  liquating  in  a 
luted  double  crucible  in  the  jsAnner  described  under  bismuth. 
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This  is  unsatisfactory.  The  determination  of  metallic  antimony 
in  an  ore  is  made  either  by  fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  or  by 
fusion  with  iron,  as  in  the  galena  assay.  Both  methods  yield 
poor  results  ;  and,  where  iron  is  used,  it  must  be  added  in  quantity 
only  sufficient  for  desulphurising ;  this  amounts  to  about  40  per 
cent,  in  pure  ores.  If  the  iron  is  in  excess  it  alloys  with  the  reduced 
antimony.  If,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  insufficient,  the  metal  will 
contain  sulphur ;  or  sulphide  of  antimony  will  be  lost  in  the  slag. 

The  following  note,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bedford 
McNeill,  A.R.S.M.,  gives  a  description  of  the  method  adopted  in 
the  commercial  valuation  of  a  parcel  of  antimony  ore : — 

The  antimony  smelter,  when  he  wishes  to  determine  the  value 
of  any  parcel  of  ore — usually  the  sulphide— that  may  be  offered 
for  sale,  practically  has  recourse  to  the  smelting  operation.  That 
is,  a  quantity  of  2  or  3  cwts.  taken  by  his  sampler  having  been 
obtained,  he  treats  it  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
foreman  smelter  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  ore  in  process  of  daily 
reduction  at  his  works.  He  thus  determines  by  actual  trial  the 
output  which  it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  will  be  yielded  by  the 
bulk,  and  upon  the  result  of  this  trial  or  assay,  and  the  knowledge 
gained  of  the  actual  behaviour  of  the  ore  under  treatment,  he 
bases  his  tender,  knowiiig  that,  should  he  secure  the  parcel,  he 
may  confidently  expect  a  similar  return. 

Briefly,  the  process  consists  of  the  three  ordinary  operations 
of— 

(a)  Singling  or  removing  most  of  the  antimony  from  the  ore ; 

(b)  Doubling; 

(c)  Refining  or  "  starring." 

But  in  the  assay  sufficient  information  is  generally  given  by  the 
first  two  of  these. 

A  new  pot  having  been  taken  and  made  hot  in  the  furnace, 
40  or  45  lbs.  of  the  ore  Ls  weighed  in  (the  mineral  from  the  neces- 
sities of  sampling  not  exceeding  walnut  size) ;  1  to  3  lbs.  of  salt 
cake  is  now  added  to  render  the  separation  of  the  resulting  sul- 
phide of  iron  more  easy,  as  also  to  assist  in  the  fusion  of  the 
gangue;  20  to  25  lbs.  of  tin-plate  scrap,  beaten  more  or  less  into 
ball  shape,  is  weighed,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ore  and  salt  cake, 
and  the  whole  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion.  The  foreman  from 
time  to  time  takes  notice  of  the  behaviour  of  the  ore  under  the 
working  conditions.  Ores  that  manifest  a  tendency  to  "  boil "  or 
"  froth  "  require  the  admixture  of  other  more  sluggish  mineral  in 
order  to  render  their  reduction  economically  practicable. 

After  I J  to  I J  hours  (the  time  depending  mainly  on  the  tem- 
po i-.iture),  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  usually  in  a  state  of 
Inuiquil  fusion.     The  pot  is  now  lifted  from  the  fire,  and  its 
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contents  transferred  to  a  conical  iron  mouldy  the  empty  pot  beins 
immediately  put  back  into  the  fire,  and  the  latter  ''mended 
with  sufficient  coke  for  another  run.  The  conical  mould  (when 
dealing  with  a  ''  strange ''  ore,  and  the  possibility  of  insufficient 
iron  being  present  to  satisfy  the  sulphur  contents)  is  wiped  inside 
with  clay  previous  to  pouring  in  the  molten  charge.  Otherwise 
the  motdd  itself  will  be  attacked,  and  the  contents  alter  solidifying 
will  require  to  be  chiseUed  out  piecemeal. 

A  further  40  lbs.  of  the  ore  is  now  charged  into  the  crucible 
with  iron  as  above ;  but  before  this  second  charge  is  ready  to  be 
drawn  an  inspection  of  the  first  may  suggest  the  addition  of 
either  3  or  5  lbs.  more  iron,  or  5  or  10  lbs.  more  ore. 

It  is  a  good  fault  rather  to  aim  at  an  excess  of  iron  as  tending 
to  dean  the  ore  from  antimony,  any  of  the  latter  that  (from  an 
insufficiency  of  iron)  may  be  left  in  the  slag  from  the  first  process 
being  irretrievably  lost ;  whereas,  if  the  iron  be  in  excess,  that 
which  is  combined  with  the  crude  antimony  resulting  from  the 
first  process  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  adding  3  to  5  lbs.  or  so  of  ore 
in  the  second  process. 

This  latter,  as  practised  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  a 
parcel  of  ore,  consists  in  selecting  two  of  the  best  quality  singles, 
resulting  from  perhaps  four  or  five  trials  as  above,  and  running 
them  down  with  a  few  pounds  of  salt  cake,  or  a  mixture  of  salt 
cake  with  Amcncan  potash,  and  (as  is  generally  necessary)  a  smaU 
addition  of  ore. 

Upon  the  final  result  (confirmed  perhaps  on  another  pair  of 
singles,  and,  judging  from  the  totsd  weight  or  output  of  the 
metal  as  calculated  from  the  ore  used  in  ''  singling,"  plus  any 
added  in  the  "  doubling,"  the  crystalline  fracture  and  face  of  the 
metal,  its  colour,  &c,)  th»  price  to  be  offered  for  the  parcel  of  ore 
is  fixed. 

WET   METHODS. 

Deteotion. — ^The  antimony,  if  any,  being  got  into  solution  by 
treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua  regia  may  be 
detected  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting, '  and 
filtering  into  the  cover  of  a  platinum  crucible  or  (better)  a  pla- 
tinum dish.  A  small  lump  of  zinc  is  then  added,  and,  if  antimony 
is  present,  the  dish  will  in  a  minute  or  so  be  stained  black  with  a 
deposit  of  metallic  antimony.  This  stain  is  removed  by  nitric, 
but  not  by  hydrochloric,  acid.  The  reaction  is  delicate  and 
charactcjristic ;  arsenic  under  like  conditions  is  evolved  as  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  tin  is  deposited  as  metal  on  the  zinc. 

Solution. — Ores,  d^c,  containing  antimony  are  best  opened  up 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  add  or  aqua  regia;  treatment  witk 
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nitrio  add  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible,  since  it  forrai 
antimonic  add,  which  is  subsequently  dissolved  only  with  difficulty. 
Baits  of  antimony  in  solution  have  a  tendency  to  form  insoluble 
bade  salts;  so  that  care  must  be  exercised  in  diluting.  Com- 
pounds such  as  antimonite  which  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
should  be  dissolved  at  once  in  that  add. 

Separation. — ^To  the  solution  add  potash  in  excess  and  a  little 
free  sulphur,  and  pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some 
minutes ;  allow  to  digest  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  hot  plate ;  filter ; 
and  wash  the  reddue.  Addulate  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
add:  the  precipitate  will  contain  the  antimony  (as  Sb^^),  and 
posdbly  arsenic  or  tin.  The  precipitate  is  transferred  to  a  beaker 
and  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add ;  the  solution  is  filtered  off  and 
diluted.  Add  a  few  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  and  pass  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some  time.  The  first  flooculent 
predpitate  will  become  denser,  and  render  the  filtering  more  easy. 
Transfer  the  predpitate  (after  washing  free  from  chlorides)  to  a 
Berlin  dish,  and  treat  cautiously  with  fuming  nitric  add.  The 
action  of  this  acid  on  the  sulphide  is  very  violent.  Evaporate  and 
ignite,  transfer  to  a  silver  dish,  and  fuse  with  four  or  hve  times 
its  weight  of  caustic  soda,  cool  and  extract  with  a  little  water, 
then  add  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  allow  to  stand  overnight. 
Filter,  wash  with  dilute  alcohol.  (The  filtrate  will  contain  the 
tin.)  The  reddue  contains  the  antimony  as  antimonate  of  soda, 
and  is  dissolved  off  the  filter  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  tartaric,  acid.  The  filtrate  is  now  ready  for 
the  gravimetric  determination. 

GBAVIMETfilO  ASSAY. 

Pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution 
containing  the  antimony  to  which  a  little  tartaric  acid  has  been 
previously  added.  Pass  the  gas  till  the  predpitate  becomes  dense, 
and  the  antimony  is  all  down.  The  solution  must  not  be  too 
strongly  add.  Filter  off  the  predpitate,  wash  with  hot  water, 
dry  in  the  water  oven,  transfer  to  a  weighed  porcelain  dish,  and 
cautiously  treat  with  fuming  nitric  add.  Continue  the  action  on 
the  water  bath  till  the  siilphur  and  antimony  are  completely 
oxidised.  Evaporate ;  ignite,  gently  at  first,  then  strongly  over 
the  blast;  cool,  and  weigh.  The  residue  is  a  white  infusible 
powder,  and  consists  of  antimony  tetroxide,  Sb^O^,  containing 
78.94  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

Determination  of  Antimony  as  Bigallate. — What  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  method  has  been  worked  out  by  M.  A.  Quyard, 
and  is  described  in  Crookafi'  Select  Methods,  p.  398. 
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The  antimony  must  be  in  solution  as  antimonious  chloride^  ar/d 
must  not  be  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  add.  To 
ensure  these  conditions,  the  solution  is  treated  with  potassium 
iodide  until  no  more  iodine  is  evolved,  and  is  then  evaporated  to 
remove  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  To  the  concentrated,  and 
nearly  neutral,  solution  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  gallic  acid 
is  added  in  slight  excess.  A  bulky  white  precipitate  is  formed 
that  settles  rapidly.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  hot  water  and 
washed  by  decantation.  Then  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  double  filter,  washed  once  or  twice  with  hot  water,  and 
dried  at  100*  C.  The  dried  substance  is  antimony  bigallate,  and 
contains  40.85  per  cent,  of  antimony.  It  should  be  completely 
soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  The  solution  in  which  the  anti- 
mony is  precipitated  need  not  be  quite  free  from  other  metals. 

VOLTJMETBIC  METHOD. 

This  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  antimonic  chloride  (SbOl^)  to 
antimonious  (SbOl,)  by  the  action  of  potassium  iodide  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  solution.*  Iodine  is  at  the  same  time  liberated, 
and  the  amount  of  antimony  reduced  is  got  at  by  titrating  with 
sodium  hyposulphite,  which  measures  the  iodine  set  free. 

The  standard  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 41.32  grams  of  the  salt  (Na^,0,.5H,0)  in  water,  and 
diluting  to  t  litre.  One  hundred  c.c.  will  be  equivalent  to  about 
I  gram  of  antimony. 

It  is  standardised  with  the  help  of  a  solution  of  antimony  made 
as  follows : — ^Weigh  up  5  grams  of  powdered  antimony,  transfer 
to  a  flask,  and  cover  with  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  boil,  and 
add  nitric  acid  (5  or  10  drops  at  a  time)  until  the  metal  is  dis- 
solved. Allow  the  action  of  the  nitiic  add  to  cease  before  adding 
more.  Boil  do^vn  to  a  small  bulk,  add  250  ac.  of  hydrochloiic 
M^id,  and  dilute  to  nearly  i  litre.  Warm  until  any  predpitate 
which  has  formed  is  redissolved ;  allow  to  cool  slowly,  and  run  in 
from  a  pipette  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  until  a  faint 
brown  colour  is  produced.  Dilute  to  exactly  i  litre;  100  c.c. 
certain  0.5  gram  of  antimony  as  antimonic  chloride. 

In  standardising,  take  50  c.c.  of  the  antimony  solution,  and 
transfer  to  a  flask ;  add  2  grams  of  potassium  iodide  crystals,  and 
when  dissolved,  after  standing  a  few  minutes,  run  in  the  solution 
of  "  hypo  "  from  an  ordinary  burette  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
iodine  has  been  reduced.  Add  a  few  drops  of  starch  solution,  and 
continue  the  addition  of  the  '*  hypo ''  until  the  muddy-green  colour 

•  SbCl,  +  2KI  =  I,  +  Sbd,  +  2KOI. 
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changes  to  a  clear  brownish-yellow.    The  solution  must  be  shaken 
after  each  addition  of  the  ''  hypo." 

In  determining  antimony  in  ore,  weigh  up  0.5  to  i  gram,  and 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  with,  if  necessaiy,  the  help  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash.  The  antimony  is  separated  as  sulphide,  redis- 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidised  with  a  crystal  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  Chlorine  is  boiled  off,  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  To  the  clear  cold  solution  potassium 
iodide  is  added,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  liberated  iodine  is 
titrated  with  "hjrpo,"  as  already  described.  The  method  only 
yields  satisfactory  results  when  the  standard  and  assay  are  carried 
out  alike. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
IBON— NICKEL— COBALT— ZINC— CADMIUM. 

IRON. 

Ibom  rusts  or  oxidises  very  readily,  and,  consequently,  is  rarely 
found  in  the  metallic  state  in  nature ;  such  native  iron  as  is  found 
being  generaUy  of  meteoric  origin  or  imbedded  in  basalt  and  other 
igneous  rocks.  It  chiefly  occurs  as  oxide,  as  in  magnetite,  haema- 
tite, and  in  the  brown  iron  ores  and  ochres.  Chalybite,  which  is 
carbonate  of  iron,  is  an  ore  of  great  importance.  Iron  is  found 
combined  with  sulphur  in  pyrrhotine  and  pyrites,  and  together 
with  arsenic  in  mispickel.  It  is  a  common  constituent  of  most 
rocks,  imparting  to  them  a  green,  black,  or  brown  colour ;  and  is 
present,  either  as  an  essential  part  or  as  an  impurity,  in  most  sub- 
stances. 

The  chemistry  of  iron  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  two  oxides,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  well-marked  series  of 
compounds.  Those  derived  from  the  lower  oxide,  known  as 
ferrous  salts,  are  generally  pale  and  greenish.  Ferric  salts  are 
derived  from  the  higher  oxide,  and  are  generally  red,  brown,  or 
yellow.  The  existence  of  these  two  well-marked  families  of  salts 
renders  the  assay  of  iron  comparatively  easy,  for  the  quantity  of 
-iron  present  in  a  solution  can  be  readily  measured  by  the  amount 
of  oxidLsing  or  reducing  agent  required  to  convert  it  from  the  one 
state  into  the  other — that  is,  from  ferrous  to  ferric,  or  from  ferric 
to  ferrous,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  red  and  brown  iron  ores  and  ochres  ferric  iron  is 
present ;  in  chalybite  the  iron  is  in  the  ferrous  state ;  and  in  mag- 
netite it  is  present  in  both  forms.  Traces  of  iron  in  the  ferrous 
state  may  be  found  (even  in  the  presence  of  much  ferric  iron)  by 
either  of  the  following  tests : — 

I.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  blue  precipitate  or  green 
coloration ;  with  ferric  salts  a  brown  colour  only  is  pro- 
duced. 

s.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  decolorised  by  a 
ferrous  salt,  but  not  by  a  ferric  one. 
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Traces  of  ferric  iron  can  be  detected  (even  in  the  presence  of 
much  ferrous  iron)  by  the  following  tests : — 

(j)  J>y  the  brown  or  yellow  colour  of  the  solution,  especially 
when  hot. 

(3)  By  giving  a  pink  or  red  coloration  with  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium. 

Substances  containing  oxide  of  iron  peld  the  whole  of  the  iron 
as  metal  when  fused  at  a  high  temperature  with  charcoal  and 
suitable  fluxes.  The  metal,  however,  will  contain  varying  propor- 
tions of  carbon  and  other  impurities,  and  its  weight  can  only  afford 
a  rough  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  the  metal  in  Uie  ore. 
There  are  two  or  three  methods  of  dry  assay  for  iron,  but  they  are 
not  only  inexact,  but  more  troublesome  than  the  wet  methods, 
and  need  not  be  further  considered.  Chalybite  and  the  hydrated 
oxides  dissolve  very  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  hematite  and 
magnetite  dissolve  with  rather  more  difficulty.  Iron  itself,  when 
soft,  is  easily  solubie  in  dilute  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric,  add. 
Pyrites,  mispickel,  <bc.,  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  they 
are  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid.  Certain  minerals,  such  as 
chrome  iron  ore,  titanif  erous  iron  ore,  and  some  silicates  containing 
iron,  remain  in  the  residue  insoluble  in  acids.  Some  of  these  yield 
their  iron  when  attacked  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  when 
fused  with  the  acid  sulphate  of  potash.  Generally,  however,  it  i? 
better  in  such  stubborn  cases  to  fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
then  attack  the  ''  melt "  with  hydrochloric  add. 

When  nitric  acid,  or  the  fusion  method,  has  been  used,  the 
metal  will  be  in  solution  in  the  ferric  state,  no  matter  in  what 
condition  it  existed  in  the  ore.  But  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  add  it  will  retain  its  former  degree  of  oxidation.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  example,  with  chalybite  ^ferrous  carbonate)  will 
give  a  solution  of  ferrou8  chloride ;  with  niematite  (ferric  oxide) 
it  will  yield  ferric  chloride ;  and  with  magnetite  (ferrous  and 
ferric  oxides)  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  chlorides.  Metallic 
iron  yields  solutions  oi  ferrous  salts.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
tli6  iron  in  a  ferrous  salt  as  ferrous  iron,  and  when  in  the  fen*ic 
state  at  ferric  iron.  Frequently  it  is  required  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  iron  exists  in  an  ore  in  each  condition.  In  such  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  off  the  air  whilst  dissolving ;  the  operation 
should,  therefore,  be  performed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
add. 

Separation. — ^The  separation  of  the  iron  from  the  other  sub- 
stances is  as  follows: — Silica  is  removed  by  evaporating  the 
acid  solution,  and  taking  up  with  acid,  as  described  under 
Silica;  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  in  solution.  The  metals  of 
GrouL«  I.  and  II.  are  removed  by  passing  sulphuretted  Uydrogeni 
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»nd  at  the  same  time  the  iron  will  be  reduced  to  the  feiTous 
state.  The  solution  should  be  filtered  into  a  16  oz.  flask,  boiled 
to  get  rid  of  the  gas,  and  treated  (whilst  boiling)  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitjic  acid,  in  order  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  iron  into 
the  ferric  state.  When  this  condition  is  arrived  at,  an  additional 
drop  of  nitric  acid  causes  no  dark  coloration.  The  boiling  must 
be  continued  to  remove  nitrous  fumes.  Next  add  caustic  soda 
solution  until  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  from  yellow  to 
red.  The  solution  must  be  free  from  a  precipitate ;  if  the  soda  be 
incautiously  added  a  permanent  precipitate  will  be  formed,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  redissolved  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  soda  again, 
but  more  cautiously,  added.  After  cooling,  a  solution  of  sodium 
acetate  is  added  until  the  colour  of  the  solution  is  no  longer 
darkened.  The  solution,  diluted  to  two-thirds  of  the  flaskful 
with  water,  is  heated  to  boiling.  Long-continued  boiling  must  be 
avoided.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  quickly  through  a  large  filter, 
and  washed  with  hot  water  containing  a  little  acetate  of  soda. 

The  precipitate  will  contain  all  the  iron  and  may  also  contain 
alumina,  chromium,  titanium,  as  well  as  phosphoric,  and,  per- 
haps, arsenic  acids.* 

Dissolve  the  precipitate  off  the  filter  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
avoiding  excess,  add  tartaric  acid  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  Pass 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  warm,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle. 
Filter  and  wash  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonic  sulphide- 

Q&AVIMETBIC  METHOD. 

Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  peroxidise 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  boil,  dilute  to  about  200  cc, 
add  ammonia  (with  constant  stirring)  till  the  li^i'iid  smells  of  it, 
and  heat  to  boiling.  Wash  as  much  as  possible  by  decantation 
with  hot  water.  Transfer  to  the  filter,  and  ^vash  till  the  filtrate 
gives  no  indication  of  soluble  salts  coming  through.  The  filtrate 
must  be  colourless  and  clear.  The  wet  precipitate  is  very  bulky, 
of  a  dark-broNvn  colour  and  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  in- 
soluble in  ammonia  and  dilute  alkalies.  When  thrown  down 
from  a  solution  containing  other  metals  it  is  very  apt  to  carry 
portions  of  these  with  it,  even  when  they  are  by  themselves  very 
soluble  in  ammoniacal  solutions.  It  must  be  dried  and  ignited, 
the  filter  paper  being  burnt  separately  and  its  ash  added.  When 
further  ignition  ceases  to  cause  a  loss  of  weight,  the  residue  is 
ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,),  which  contains  70  per  cent,  of  iron.  The 
weight  of  iron  therefore  can  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  oxide  obtained  by  0.7. 

*  When  cbromimn  ij  present  some  of  the  iron  may  escape  precipitatioo 
but  it  caD  be  recoYored  trom  the  solution  bj  means  of  ammomc  sulphide. 
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The  presence  of  ammonic  chloride  causes  loss  of  iron  during 
the  ignition^  and  organic  matter  causes  an  apparent  loss  by  re* 
ducing  the  iron  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.  When  the  iron  m 
the  solution  much  exceeds  0.2  gram  the  volumetric  determination 
is  generally  adopted,  as  the  bulkiness  of  the  precipitate  of  ferric 
hydrate  makes  the  gravimetric  method  very  inconvenient. 

VOLUMETBIC  METHODS. 

Afl  already  explained  these  are  based  on  the  measurement  of 
the  volume  of  a  reagent  required  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  iron 
from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  state  (oxidation),  or  from  the  ferric 
to  the  ferrous  (reduction).  Ferrous  compounds  are  converted 
into  ferric  by  the  action  of  an  oxidising  agent  in  the  presence 
of  an  acid.  Either  permanganate  or  bichromate  of  potash  is 
generally  used  for  this  purpose.* 

Ferric  compounds  are  reduced  to  ferrous  by  the  action  of  :^- 

(i^  Stannous  chloride ; 

(2^  Sulphuretted  hydrogen; 

13)  Sodium  sulphite  ;  or 

(4)  Zinc.t 
The  processes,  then,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  one  based 
on  oxidation  and  the  other  on  reduction.  In  each  case  the  titra- 
tion must  be  preceded  by  an  exacb  prepnnition  of  the  solution  to 
be  assayed  in  order  that  the  iron  may  be  in  the  right  state  of 
oxidation. 

FEBMANGANATE  AND  BICHROMATE  METHODS. 

These  consist  of  three  operations : — 
(i)  Solution  of  the  ore ; 

i2)  Reduction  of  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state;  and 
3)  Titration. 

Solution.— The  only  point  to  be  noticed  concerning  the  first 
operation  (in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned)  is  that  nitric 
acid  must  be  absent.  If  nitric  acid  has  been  used,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  of  course  without  previous  dilution ;  add  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Dilute  with 
water  to  about  100  cc,  and  warm  until  solution  is  complete. 

The  reduction  is  performed  by  either  of  the  following 
methodic : — 

•  (X)  loFeSO^ + 2KMnO^ + 8H^0^  SFe,(SO,),  +  2MnS0, + K,SO,  f  811,0. 

(2)  6reCl,+ K,Cr,0,  +  I4HC1= 3Fe,Cl,+ Cr,CJ,  +  2KCI  +  7H,0. 
t  (i)  Fe,Cl,+SnOL=2FeCL+SnCl.. 

(2)  Fe,Cl,+SH,=2reCl,+  2HCl  +  S. 

(3)  Fe,Cl,+Na^Oj,+H,0=2FeCl,+NisSO^+2HCL 

(4)  re,01,+Zn=2FeCl^  +  ZnCV 
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1.  With  Stannow  Chloride. — Fill  a  burette  with  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride,*  and  cautiously  run  the  liquid  into  the  hot 
assay  solution  (in  which  the  iron  is  present  as  chloride)  until  the 
colour  is  discharged.  A  large  excess  of  the  stannous  chloride 
must  be  avoided.  Then  add  5  cc.  of  a  2^  per  cent,  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride,  this  will  cause  a  white  precipitate  (or  a  grey 
one  if  too  large  an  excess  of  the  stannous  chloride  has  been 
added).     Boil  tUl  the  solution  clears,  cool,  dilute,  and  titrate. 

2.  With  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — Cool  the  solution  and  pass 
through  it  a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  till  the 
liquid  smells  strongly  of  the  gas  after  withdrawal  and  shaking. 
A  white  precipitate  of  sulphur  will  be  formed,  this  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  subsequent  titration  provided  it  ia  precipitated  in 
the  cold.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  is  coloured  (showing  the 
presence  of  the  second  group  metals),  or  if  the  precipitation  has 
been  carried  out  in  a  hot  solution,  it  should  be  filtered  off.  Boil 
the  solution  until  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  driven  off;  this 
may  be  tested  by  holding  a  strip  of  filter  paper  dipped  in  lead 
acetate  solution  in  the  steam  issuing  from  the  flask.  The  pre- 
sence of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  be  looked  for  rather  than 
its  absence.  It  is  well  to  continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  gas  has  been  driven  off.     Cool  and  titrate. 

3.  With  Sodium  Sulphite. — Add  ammonia  (a  few  drops  at  a 
time)  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  redissolves  with  difficulty. 
If  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  redissolve  with  a  few  drops 
of  acid.  To  the  warm  solution  add  &om  2  to  3  grams  of  sodium 
sulphite  crystals.  The  solution  will  become  strongly  coloured, 
but  the  colour  will  fade  away  on  standing  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
warm  place.  When  the  colour  is  quite  removed,  add  20  c.c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  until  the  steam  is  quite  free  from 
the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.     Cool  and  titrate. 

4.  With  Zinc. — Add  about  10  grams  of  granulated  zinc;  if  the 
hydrogen  comes  off  violently  add  water ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  action  is  very  slow,  add  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  add  to 
keep  up  a  brisk  effervescence.  The  reduction  is  hastened  by 
warming,  and  is  complete  when  the  solution  is  quite  colourless 
and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  tested  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium 
gives  no  reaction  for  fenic  iron.  Filter  through  ^'  glass  wool "  or 
quick  filtering  paper.  The  zinc  should  be  still  giving  off  gas 
rapidly,  indicating  a  freely  acid  solution ;  if  not,  acid  must  be 
added.     Wash  with  water  rendered  acid.     Cool  and  titrate. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods 
they  may  be  roughly  summed  up  as  follows: — ^The  stannous 

*  20  grams  of  stannoiu  chloride  and  20  c.c  of  dilate  hydrochloric  add 
are  diluted  to  one  litre. 
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chloride  method  has  tbe  advantage  of  immediately  reducing  the 
ferric  iron  whether  in  hot  or  cold  solution  and  under  varied  con- 
ditions in  regard  to  acidity^  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  similarly 
reducing  salts  of  copper  and  antimony,  which,  in  a  subsequent 
titration,  count  as  iron.  Moreover,  there  is  no  convenient  method 
of  eliminating  any  large  excess  of  the  reagent  that  may  have 
been  used ;  and,  consequently,  it  either  leaves  too  much  to  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  or  entails  as  much  care  as  a  titration. 
Students  generally  get  good  results  hy  this  method. 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  method  also  has  the  advantage  of 
quick  reductiou  under  varying  conditions,  and  the  further  one  of 
adding  nothing  objectionable  to  the  solution  ;  in  fact  it  removes 
certain  impurities.  The  disadvantages  are  the  necessity  for  boil- 
ing off  the  excess  of  the  gas,  and  of  filtering  off  the  precipitated 
sulphiu*,  although  this  last  is  not  necessary  if  precipitated  cold. 
The  tendency  with  students  is  to  get  high  results.  The  sodium 
sulphite  method  has  the  advantages  of  being  clean  and  neat,  and 
of  requiring  no  filtration.  On  the  other  hand  it  requires  practice 
in  obtaining  the  best  conditions  for  complete  reduction ;  and,  as 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  there  is  the  necessity  for  boiling  off 
the  gas,  while  there  is  no  simple  and  delicate  test  for  the  residual 
sulphui-ous  acid.  In  addition,  if  an  excess  of  sodium  sulphite  has 
been  used  and  enough  acid  not  subsequently  added,  the  excess  will 
count  as  iron.     Students  genei-ally  get  low  results  by  this  method. 

The  advantages  of  the  zinc  method  are,  that  it  is  easily  worked 
and  that  the  excess  of  zinc  is  readily  removed  by  simply  filtering. 
The  disadvantages  are  the  slowness*  with  which  the  last  portions 
of  ferric  iron  are  reduced,  the  danger  of  loss  by  effervescence,  the 
precipitation  of  basic  salts,  and,  perhaps,  of  iron,  and  the  loading 
of  the  solutm  with  salts  of  zinc,  which  in  the  titration  with 
bichromate  have  a  prejudicial  effect.  The  tendency  in  the  hands 
of  students  is  to  get  variable  results,  sometimes  low  and  some- 
times high. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sodium 
sulphite  methods  are  to  be  preferred.  Carefully  worked  each 
method  'will  yield  good  results. 

The  titration  may  be  done  with  a  standard  solution  of  (i)  per- 
manganate of  potash,  or  (2)  bichromate  of  potash. 

I.  With  Permanganate  of  Potash, — Prepare  a  standard  solution 
by  dissolving  2.82  gi-ams  of  the  salt  and  diluting  to  one  litre. 
The  strength  of  this  should  be  100  c.c.  =0.5  gram  of  iron,  but 
it  varies  slightly,  and  should  be  determined  (and   afterwards 

*  The  xnaximam  reducing  effect  of  zinc  is  obtained  by  exposing  as  large 
a  surface  as  possible  of  the  metal  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  containing 
but  little  free  acid  (Thorpe). 
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ehecked  every  two  or  three  weeks)  by  weighing  up  0.2  gram  of 
iron  wire,  dissolving  in  10  c.c.  of  dOute  sulphuric  add,  diluting  to 
about  100  c.c,  and  titrating. 

The  standard  solution  must  be  put  in  a  burette  with  a  glass 
stopcock,  as  it  attacks  india-rubber.  The  assay  should  be  con- 
tained in  a  pint  flask,  and  be  cooled  before  titrating.  The  stan- 
dard solution  must  be  run  in  until  a  pinkish  tinge  permeates  the 
whole  solution ;  this  must  be  taken  as  the  finishing  point.  When 
certain  interfering  bodies  are  present  this  colour  quickly  fades, 
but  the  fading  must  be  ignored.  With  pure  solutions  the  colour 
is  fairly  permanent,  and  a  single  drop  of  the  potassium  perman- 
ganate solution  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  finishing  point. 

2.  With  Bichromate  of  Potash, — Prepare  a  standard  solution  by 
dissolving  4.39  grams  of  the  powdered  and  dried  salt  in  water,  and 
diluting  to  i  litre.  This  solution  is  permanent,  its  strength  is  de- 
teiTained  by  dissolving  0.2  gram  of  iron  wire  in  10  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  diluting  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  litre,  and  titrating. 

Also  prepare  a  test  solution  by  dissolving  o.i  gram  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  This  solution  does  not 
keep  well  and  must  bo  freshly  prepared. 

An  ordinary  burette  is  used.  The  assay  is  best  contained  in  a 
glazed  earthenware  dish,  and  may  be  titrated  hot  or  coM.  To 
determine  the  finishing  point,  place  a  series  of  drops  of  the 
ferricynnido  solution  on  a  dry  white  glazed  plate.  The  drops 
sliould  be  of  about  the  same  size  and  be  placed  in  lines  at  fairly 
equal  distances.  The  bichromate  is  run  in,  in  a  steady  stream, 
the  assay  solution  being  continuously  stirred  until  the  reaction  is 
sensibly  slackened,  l^en  bring  a  drop  of  the  assay  with  the 
stirrer  in  contact  with  one  of  the  test  drops  on  the  plate.  The 
standard  can  be  safely  run  in  i  c.c.  at  a  time,  so  long  as  the  test 
drop  shows  signs  of  a  precipitate.  When  only  a  coloration  is 
produced  run  in  cautiously  a  few  drops  at  a  time  so  long  as  two 
drops  of  the  assay  gives  with  the  test  a  colour  which  is  even 
faintly  greener  than  two  drops  of  the  assay  solution  placed  along- 
side, ^e  finishing  point  is  decided  and  practically  permanent, 
although  it  demands  a  little  practice  to  recognise  it.  The  titra- 
tion with  permaiiganate  of  potassium  has  the  advantageof  a  more 
distinct  finishing  point  and  easier  mode  of  working ;  its  applica- 
tion, however,  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  disturbing  effects  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  bichromate  method  has  the  advantage  of 
a  standard  solution  which  does  not  alter  in  strength,  and  the 
further  one  of  being  but  little  affected  by  altering  conditions  of 
assay.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  practically  no  effect  on  it.  Both 
methods  give  accurate  results  and  are  good  examples  of  volumetric 
methods. 
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The  following  results  illuRtrate  the  extent  to  which  the  methods 
may  be  relied  on ;  and  the  influence  which  the  various  conditions 
of  experiment  have  on  the  assay. 

Solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  of  ferrous  chloride  were  made 
containing  0.5  gram  of  iron  in  each  100  c.c,  thus  corresponding 
to  the  standard  solutions  of  permanganate  and  bichromate  of 
potassium.  These  last  were  prepared  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed. The  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  was  made  by  dissolving 
5.01  grams  of  iron  wire  in  100  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
diluting  to  i  litre.  A  similar  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
24.82  grams  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate  crystals  in  water,  adding 
100  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluting  to  i  litre. 

Rate  of  Oxidation  by  Exposure  to  Air. — ^This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  and  if  the  rate  were  at  all  rapid  would 
have  a  serious  influence  on  the  manner  of  working,  since  exclusion 
of  air  in  the  various  operations  would  be  troublesome.  20  c.c.  of 
the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  were  taken  in  each  experiment, 
acidified  with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  to  100 
C.C.  The  solution  was  exposed,  cold,  in  an  open  beaker  for  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  of  potassium. 

Time  exposed        •        .     i  hour    i  day    2  days    3  days 
C.C.  required.        .        .       19.2        19. i        19.0        19.0 

These  results  show  that  the  atmospheric  oxidation  in  cold  solu- 
tions is  unimportant.  With  boiling  solutions  the  results  are 
somewhat  different ;  a  solution  which  at  the  outset  required  20  c.c. 
of  permanganate  of  potassium,  after  boiling  for  an  hour  in  an 
open  beaker  (without  any  precautions  to  prevent  oxidation), 
water  being  added  from  time  to  time  to  replace  that  lost  by 
evaporation,  required  19.2  c.c.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  the  oxidising  power  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  comes 
into  play,  so  that  very  little  ferrous  iron  will  be  left.  A  solution 
evaporated  in  this  way  required  only  2.2  c.c.  of  permanganate  of 
potassium. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — In  these  experiments  the 
bulk  was  in  each  case  100  cc,  and  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
were  present.     The  permanganate  required  by 

I  CO.  of  ferroufi  sulphate  was,  at  15*  i.o  cc,  and  at  70*    i.i  c.a 

10      „  n  n  M  9-7  M  9-8     n 

loo    „  „  „  „       97-7  ».  96.8   „ 

The  lower  result  with  the  100  cc.  may  be  due  to  oxidation  from 
exposui-e. 
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Efi^ot  of  Varying  Bulk.— The  following  ezperimentB  show 
.that  ooDsiderable  variations  in  bulk  have  no  practical  effect.  In 
each  case  20  c.c.  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  and  10  c.c.  of  dilute 
acid  were  used. 

Bulk  of  assay   .        .        .30  c.c.     100  c.c.     500  c.c.     1000  c.c. 
Permanganate  required    .    20.0  „       2ao  „       20.2  „        20.5  „ 

Effeot  of  Free  Sulphnrio  Add. — Free  acid  is  necessary  for 
these  assays ;  if  there  is  an  insufficiency,  the  assay  solution,  instead 
of  immediately  decolorising  the  permanganate,  assumes  a  brown 
colour.  The  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  suffices  to 
meet  requirements  and  keep  the  assay  clear  throughout.  The 
following  experiments  show  that  a  considerable  excess  of  add 
may  be  used  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  results.  In  each 
case  20  c.c.  of  ferrous  sulphate  were  used. 

Dilute   sul- 
phuric acid      1.0  c.c.      5.0  c.c.    lo.o  c.c.    20.0  c.c.    5ao  c.a    100.0  co. 

Permanganate 
required      .  19.3  „       19.3  „       19.3  „       19.3  „       19.3  „        19.3  „ 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — When  the  assay  has  been  reduced 
with  zinc  varying  quantities  of  salts  of  this  metal  pass  into  solu- 
tion, the  amount  depending  on  the  quantity  of  acid  and  iron 
present.  Salts  of  sodium  or  ammonium  may  similarly  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  essential  to  know  by  experiment  that  these  salts 
do  not  exert  any  effect  on  the  titration.  The  following  series  of 
experiments  show  that  as  much  as  50  grams  of  zinc  sulphate  may 
be  present  without  interfering. 

Zinc  sulphate  present       .    o  gram       i  gram       10  grams    50  grams 
Permanganate  required    .     19.3  o.c.     19.3  c.c.    19.3  c.c.      19.3  c.c. 

Magnesium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  salts,  are  equally  without 
effect. 

Ammonlc  sulphate  present        •      c  gram       i  gram     10  grams 
Permanganate  required     .        .     19.3  c.c.     19.2  c.c.     19.3  c.c. 

Bodlc  sulphate  present      •        •      o  gram       i  gram     10  grams 
Permanganate  required     ,        .     19.3  c.c.     19.3  c.c.     19.3  c.c. 

Magnesic  sulphate  present        •      o  gram       i  gram     10  grams 
Permanganate  required     .        •     19.3  c.c.     19.3  c.c.     19.3  c.c. 

Effect  of  Varying  Amounts  of  Iron.— It  is  important  to 
know  within  what  limits  the  quantity  of  iron  in  an  assay  may 
safely  vary  from  that  used  in  standardising.  In  the  following 
experiments  the  conditions  as  to  bulk,  acidity,  and  mode  of 
working  were  the  same  as  before : — 

Ferrous  sulphate  solution  taken  i  c.o.  10  cc      20  c.o.      50  c.c.  100  c.a 
Permanganate  required     •        .  1.0  „     9.7  h       I9*6  ,•      '48  9  „     97.7  ^ 
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The  ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  here  a  little  weaker  than  that 
of  the  permanganate  of  potassium,  but  the  results  show  that  tha 
permanganate  required  is  proportional  to  the  iron  present. 

Titrations  in  Hydrochlorio  Solutions. — ^These  are  less 
satisfactory  than  those  in  sulphuric  solutions,  since  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  permanganate  of  potassium,  evolv- 
ing chlorine,  and  since  the  finishing  point  is  indicated,  not  by  the 
persistence  of  the  pink  colour  of  the  permanganate,  but  by  a 
brown  coloration  probably  due  to  perchloride  of  manganese. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  solution  contains  only  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.16)  the  results  are  the  same  as 
those  obtained  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution.  Equal  weights 
(o.i  gram)  of  the  same  iron  wire  required  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  the  pei*manganate  of  potassium  solution  (20  c.c.) 
whether  the  iron  was  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  following  series  of  experiments  are  on 
the  same  plan  as  those  given  above  with  sulphuric  acid  solutions. 
A  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  was  made  by  dissolving  5.01  grams 
of  iron  wire  in  50  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluting  to 
I  litre.  The  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  made  by  mixing  equal 
volumes  of  the  acid  (sp.  g.  1.16)  and  water. 

Bate  of  Atmospherio  Oxidation. — 20  c.c.  of  the  ferrous 
chloride  solution  were  acidified  with  10  c.c.  of  the  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  diluted  to  100  c.c.  This  solution  was  exposed  cold 
in  open  beakers. 

Time  exposed       .        .         —  i  hour       i  day      2  days     3  days 

Permanganate  required    19.6  c.c.    19.6  c.a    19.5  c.c.    19.4  cc.    19.5  c.a 

Similar  solutions  boiled  i-equired,  before  boiling,  20  c.c. ;  after 
boiling  for  one  hour,  replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporated,  19.3 
c.c. ;  and  after  evaporation  to  a  paste  and  redissolving,  17.0  c.c. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — Solutions  similar  to  the 
last  were  titrated  and  gave  the  following  results : — 


Temperature     . 

.     15'             30'             50'             70* 

Permanganate  required 

.     19.8  C.C.     i9  6ac.    19.5  cc.     19.40..!, 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — As  before,  20  c.c.  of  the  iron  solo- 
tioii,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  dilute  acid  were  diluted  to  the  required 
volumes  and  titrated. 

Bulk 30    c.c.    100    0.0.    500    ao.     1000    cc. 

Permanganate  required .     20.4  „         20.3  „         20.8  „  21.5   „ 

The  variation  due  to  difference  in  bulk  hero,  although  only 
equal  to  an  excess  of  0.7  milligram  of  iron  for  each  100  c.c.  of 
dilution,  are  about  three  times  as  great  as  those  observed  in  a 
sulphuric  acid  solution. 
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Effect  of  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid. — In  tliese  expei  iniunu 
20  c.a  of  the  ferrous  chloride  solution  were  used  with  vaiying 
quantities  of  add,  the  bulk  of  the  assay  in  each  case  being  100  c.c. 

Dilute  acid  present   .        .      5     c.c.     10    cc.    50    c.c.     loo    c.c. 
Permanganate  required     .    20.2  „       20.2  „       2a  5  „         21.0  „ 

The  last  had  a  very  indistinct  finishing  point,  the  brown  color- 
ation being  very  evanescent.  The  effect  of  the  acid  is  modified  by 
the  presence  of  alkaline  and  other  sulphates,  but  not  by  sulphuric 
acid.     Repeating  the  last  expeiiment  we  got — 

Without  further  addition         ....     21.0  ca 


Witli  100  c.c.  of  dilute  Bulphuric  add 
10  grams  ammonic  sulphate    . 
10      „      sodic  sulphate . 
10      „      magnesium  sulphate 
10      „     manganese  sulphate 


22.0 
20.5 
20.0 
20.4 
20.2 


The  results  with  these  salts,  in  counteracting  the  inteiferenoe 
of  {he  acid,  however,  were  not  a  complete  success,  dnce  the  end- 
reactions  were  all  indistinct,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that 
with  the  manganese  sulphate. 

Effect  of  Varying  Amounts  of  Iron. — In  these  experiments 
the  bulk  of  the  assiiy  was  100  c.c,  and  10  c.c.  of  acid  were  pre- 
sent. 

Ferrous  chloride  used .     I     ac.    10    cc.   20     ac.   50    c.c.    100    aa 
Permanganate  required    l.l  »      10.3  „      20.3  „      50.4  „      loai  „ 

In  making  himself  familiar  with  the  permanganate  of  potasdum 
titration,  the  student  should  practise  by  worlang  out  a  series  of 
experiments  similar  to  the  above,  varying  his  conditions  one  at  a 
time  so  as  to  be  certain  of  the  cause  of  any  variation  in  his  results. 
He  may  then  proceed  to  experiment  on  the  various  methods  of 
reduction. 

A  aoltUion  0/ ferric  chloride  is  made  by  dissolving  5.01  grams  of 
iron  wire  in  50  ac.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.16),  and  running 
from  a  burette  nitric  add  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
into  the  boiling  iron  solution,  until  the  liquid  changes  from  a 
black  to  a  reddish-yellow.  About  4.5  c.c.  of  the  nitric  add  will 
be  required,  and  the  finishing  point  is  marked  by  a  brisk  effer- 
vescence. The  solution  of  iron  should  be  contained  in  an  evapor- 
ating dish,  and  boiled  briskly,  with  constant  stirring.  There 
ihould  be  no  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Boil  down  to  about  half  its 
oulk ;  then  cool,  and  dilute  to  one  litre  with  water.  Twenty  c.a 
of  this  solution  diluted  to  100  cc.  with  water,  and  addified  with 
10  cc  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  should  not  decolorise  any  of 
the  permanganate  of  potasdum  solution ;  this  shows  the  absence 
of  ferrous  salts.    And  20  o,c  of  the  same  solution,  boiled  with 
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20  O.C.  of  ihe  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  should  not  decrease  tL* 
quantity  of  ''permanganate"  required  for  the  titration  of  the 
ferrous  sulphate  added.  In  a  series  of  ezpeiiments  on  the  Tarious 
methods  of  reduction,  the  following  results  were  got.  The  modes 
of  working  were  those  already  desorihed. 

(i)  WM  Stannous  Chloride, — ^Twenty  c.c.  of  the  ferric  chloride 
solution  required,  after  reduction  with  stannous  chloride,  20  c.a 
of  ''  permanganate."  Fifty  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride, 
which  required  on  titration  49.8  c.c.  of  '^permanganate,"  required 
for  re-titration  (after  subsequent  reduction  with  stannous  chloride) 
50  cc.  of  the  permanganate  solution. 

(2)  With  JSvIfhureited  Hydrogmi. — Two  experiments  with  this 
gas,  using  in  each  20  cc.  of  the  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  10  cc 
of  hydrodiloric  acid,  required  (after  reduction)  20.2  cc  and  20.1 
cc  of  "  permanganate."  Repeating  the  experiments  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a  nearly  boiling  solution,  but  in  other  respects 
working  in  the  same  way,  21.3  c.c.  and  21.6  cc  of  the  perman- 
ganate solution  were  required.  The  sulphur  was  not  filtered  off 
in  any  of  these.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  50  cc  of  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  were  titrated  with  "  permanganate^*' 
48  cc  of  the  latter  were  required.  The  titrated  solution  was 
next  reduced  with  sulphuretted  hydi*ogen,  brought  to  the  same 
bulk  as  before,  and  again  titrated )  47.9  cc  of  the  permanganate 
of  potassium  solution  were  required. 

(3)  With  Sodium  Sulphite, — ^Twenty  cc.  of  the  ferric  chloride 
solution,  reduced  with  sodium  sulphite,  required  19.9  cc.  of  "  per- 
manganate.'' In  one  experiment  50  c.c.  of  the  ferrous  sulphate 
solution  were  titrated  with  "  permanganate  " ;  49.3  cc  of  the  last- 
mentioned  solution  were  required.  The  titrated  solution  was  re- 
duced with  sodium  sulphite,  and  again  titrated;  it  required 
49.2  cc  of  the  permanganate  of  potassium  solution. 

(4)  With  Zino, — Twenty  c.c.  of  the  ferric  chloride  solution,  re- 
duced with  zinc  and  titrated,  required  20.8  c.c.  of  "  permanga- 
nate." Fifty  c.c  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  which  required 
49.7  c.c.  of  "  permanganate,"  required  for  re-titration,  after  reduo- 
tion  with  zinc,  49.7  cc. 

The  student  should  next  practise  the  titration  with  bichromate, 
which  is  more  especially  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  solutions.  The  following  experiments  are  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  already  given.  In  each  experiment  (except  when  other- 
wise stated)  there  were  present  20  cc.  of  the  ferrous  chloride 
solution,  and  10  cc.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bulk  was 
300  cc 

BfPeot  of  Varying  Temperature. — ^The  quantities  of  the  hi- 
ehromate  of  potassium  solution  required  were  as  follows  :-* 
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Temperatnre   .       .       .15'  30*  70*  loc* 

Bichromate  required       .    20.2  c.c.    20.3  o.c.    20.3  cc.    2a  4  0^ 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — 

Bnlk.       •       .       •    50    c.c.  100    C.C.  200    c.c.  500    c.c.     1000    cc. 
Bichromate  required    20.4  „      20.4  „      20.4  „      20.5  ,,  20.8   ., 

Effect  of  Varying  Acid. — In  these,  variable  quantities  cf 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  were  used. 

Acid  present     .        .        .        .10    cc    50     c.c    100     cc 
Bichromate  required        .        .20.3  „      20.3  |,        20.2  u 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — ^The  effect  of  the  addition  of  10 
grams  of  crystallized  zinc  sulphate  was  to  decrease  the  quantity  of 
''bichromate"  required  from  20.3  c.c.  to  20.1  cc,  but  the  colour 
produced  with  the  test-drop  was  very  slight  at  18.5  cc,  and  with 
incautious  work  the  finishing  point  might  have  been  taken  any- 
where between  these  extremes.  Zinc  should  not  be  used  as  a 
reducing  agent  preliminary  to  a  "bichromate"  titration.  Ten 
grams  of  ammonic  sulphate  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  finish- 
ing point  faint  for  about  0.5  cc.  before  the  titration  was  finished, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  finishing  point  when  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  minute.  The  student  should  note  that  a  titration  is 
not  completed  if  a  colour  is  developed  on  standing  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Ten  grams  of  sodic  sulphate  had  no  effect ;  20.3  c.c. 
were  required. 

Effect  of  Varying  Iron. — The  results  are  proportional,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  details : — 

Ferrous  cMoride 
present  .        .1.0  cc    10.0  cc    20.0  cc.    50.0  cc    100.0  cc 

Bichromate  re- 
quired   .        .     IX)  „       10.2  „      20.3  „      51.0  „       102.3  M 

The  student  may  now  apply  these  titrations  to  actual  assays  of 
minerals.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  mode  of 
working  and  of  calculating  the  results : — 

Determination  of  Iron  in  Chalybite. — Weigh  up  i  gram 
of  the  dry  powdered  ore,  and  dissolve  in  10  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  an  equal  volume  of  water  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Avoid 
evaporating  to  dryness.  Dilute  and  titrate.  The  result  will  give 
the  percentage  of  iron  existing  in  the  ore  in  the  ferrous  state. 
Some  ferric  iron  may  be  present.  If  it  is  wished  to  determine 
this  also,  add  (in  dissolving  another  portion)  10  cc.  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  sulphuric  acid  iJready  ordered,  and  reduce 
the  resulting  solution  before  titrating.  By  dissolving  and  titrating 
(without  previous  reduction)  one  has  a  measure  of  the  ferrous 
iron  present;  by  dissolving,  reducing,  and  then  titrating,  one  can 
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meafiure  the  total  iron ;  and  as  the  iron  exists  in  only  two  con- 
ditions, the  total  iron^  less  the  ferrous  iron,  is  the  measure  of  the 
ferric  iron. 

Determination  of  Iron  in  Brown  or  Bed  Ores  or  Mag- 
netite.— Weigh  up  0.5  gram  of  the  ore  (powdered  and  dried  at 
100*  C),  and  dissolve  in  from  10  to  20  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  boiling  until  all  is  dissolved,  or  until  no  coloured  particles 
are  left.     Dilute,  reduce,  and  titrate. 

Determination  of  I^on  in  Pyrites. — Weigh  up  i  gram  of 
the  dry  powdered  ore,  and  place  in  a  beaker.  Cover  with  10  c.c. 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  mix  well  by  shaking,  and  place  on  the 
hot  plate  without  further  handling  for  an  hour  or  so  until  the 
action  has  ceased.  AUoto  to  cool^  and  dilute  to  100  c.c.  Warm 
until  solution  is  complete,     lieduoe  and  titrate. 

Determination  of  Iron  in  Subatances  Insoluble  in 
Acids. — Weigh  up  i  gram  of  the  ore,  mix  with  5  or  6  grams 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  0.5  gram  of  nitre  by  rubbing  in  a  small 
mortar,  and  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible.  Clean  out  the 
mortar  by  rubbing  up  another  gram  or  so  of  soda,  and  add  this  to 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  as  a  cover.  Fuse  till  tranquil.  CooL 
Extract  with  water.  If  the  ore  carries  much  silica,  evaporate  to 
dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  separate  it.  Be-dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  iron  by  precipitating  with 
ammonia  and  filtering.  If  only  a  small  quantity  of  silica  is 
present,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  "  melt"  must  be  filtered,  and 
the  insoluble  residue  washed  and  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.     Beduce  and  titrate. 

A  convenient  method  of  at  once  separating  iron  from  a  solution 
and  reducing  it,  is  to  add  ammonia,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  it,  filter,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add.  The  solution,  when  boiled  free  from  sulphuretted  hydi*ogen, 
is  ready  for  titrating. 

STANNOUS  CHIiOBIDE  FBOCESS. 

The  colour  imparted  to  hot  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  by  a 
trace  of  a  ferric  compound  is  so  strong,  and  the  reducing  action  of 
stannous  chloride  is  so  rapid,  that  a  method  of  titration  is  based 
upon  the  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
required  to  completely  decolorise  a  solution  containing  ferric 
iron.  This  method  is  more  especially  adapted  for  the  assay  of 
liquors  containing  much  ferric  iron  and  of  those  oxidised  ores 
which  are  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  it  only  measiures  the  ferric  iron  pre- 
sent, and  when  (as  is  generally  the  case)  the  total  iron  is  wantod^ 
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it  18  well  to  calcine  the  weighed  portion  of  ore  previous  to 
solution  in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  the  iron  into  the  higher 
state  of  oxidation,  since  many  ores  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  contain  only  ferric  iron  carry  a  considerable  percentage  of 
ferrous. 

The  stannoua  chloride  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  20  grams 
of  the  commercial  salt  (SnCl,.2lI,0)  in  100  c.c.  of  water  with  the 
help  of  20  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluting  to  a  litre. 
Tbe  solution  may  be  slightly,  opalescent,  but  should  show  no 
signs  of  a  precipitate.  The  strength  of  this  is  about  equivalent 
to  I  gram  of  iron  for  each  100  c.c.  of  the  solution,  but  it  is  apt  to 
lessen  on  standing,  taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  stannic 
chloride.  A  larger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  than  is  ordered 
above  would  remove  the  opalescence,  but  at  the  same  time  increase 
this  tendency  to  atmospheric  oxidation,  as  the  following  experi- 
ments show.  The  stannous  chloride  solution  (20  c.c.^  was  mixed 
with  varying  amounts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.16)9 
diluted  to  100  c.a,  and  exposed  in  open  beakers  for  varying 
lengths  of  time ;  and  the  residual  stannous  chloride  measured  by 
titration  with  permanganate.  The  quantities  required  were  as 
follows : — 


Time  Expoted. 

50  per  cent  Acid. 

ID  per  cent.  Add. 

I  per  cent.  Add. 

I  hour 

1  day 

2  days 

33.2  CO. 
5.0  „ 
3.0  ,. 

34.4  o.a 
24.0  „ 

14.5  « 

34.5  c.a 

27.6  „ 
21.3   „ 

These  indicate  very  clearly  the  increased  susceptibility  to  oxida- 
tion in  strongly  acid  solutions. 

A  etcmdard  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  described  under  the  experiments  on  the  methods 
of  reduction;  but  it  should  be  of  twice  the  strength,  so  that 
100  c.c.  may  contain  i  gram  of  iron.  This  solution  is  used  for 
standardising  the  stannous  chloride  when  required ;  and  must  be 
carefully  prepared ;  and  tested  for  the  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

The  titration  is  more  limited  in  its  application  than  either  of 
the  oxidising  processes  because  of  the  i*estrictions  as  to  bulk,  quality 
and  quantity  of  free  acid  present,  and  other  conditions  of  the 
solution  to  be  assayed.  The  following  experiments  show  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  a  successful  titration. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — Twenty  c.c.  of  ferric 
chloride  solution  with  20  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted 
to  50  cc,  gave  the  following  results  when  titrated  : — 

Temperature       ...    15*  30*  70'  loo' 

Stannous  chloride  required    22.8  c.a    22.0  c.c.    22.1  o.c.      22.0  ao. 

The  finishing  point,  however,  is  more  distinct  the  hotter  the 
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Bolution ;  so  that  it  is  best  in  all  cases  to  run  the  standard  into 
the  boiling  solution. 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — Solutions  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  iron  and  acid  as  the  last,  but  diluted  to  various  bulks, 
and  titrated  while  boiling,  gave  the  following  results : — 

Bulk 30    c.c.     100    o.c.    500    c.a 

Stannona  chloride  required        .    21.5    „         21.7  „         24.3  „ 

Effect  of  Varying  Quantities  of  Hydrochloric  Acid.— -In 
these  experiments  the  bulk  before  titration  was  50  c.c.  except  in 
the  last,  in  which  it  was  70  c.c.  With  less  than  5  c.c.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  the  finishing  point  is  indistinct  and  prolonged. 

Strong  bydrochloric 

acid  present        .      5     oa    10    0.0.  20    c.c.  30    o.c.  50      co. 
Stannous     chloride 

required       .        .    21.I    „       21. i    „     21.2    „     21.8    „     22.2   „ 

Effect  of  Free  Sulphuric  Acid. — In  these  experiments  20  c.c 
of  hydrochloric  acid  were  present,  and  the  bulk  was  50  c.c. 

Strong  sulphuric  add 

present  .        .        .    —    c.c.      3     co.      5     cc.    xo    c.0. 
Stannous        chloride 

required.        .        .    21.6   „      22.3  „       22.9   „      23.1    „ 

This  interference  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  may  be  coinj^'etely 
counteracted  by  somewhat  modifying  the  mode  of  woiking. 
Another  experiment,  like  the  last  of  this  series,  required  21.6  c.c. 
Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — Experiments  in  which  10  grams  of 
various  aalts  were  added  showed  them  to  be  without  eflfect.  The 
results  were  as  follows : — 

Salt  present        ...         —         AmOl        Am^O^    MgCl, 
Stannous  chloride  required    21.6  cc.    21.6  cc    21.0  cc    21.60.0. 

Salt  present        .        .        .    CaCl,        FeCl,        A1,C1, 
Stannous  chloride  required    21.8  cc    21.6  cc    21.6  cc 

Effect  of  Varying  Iron. — Titrating  a  solution  ^with  20  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid)  measuring  50  cc,  and  kept  boiling,  the  quan- 
tity of  stannous  chloride  solution  required  is  practically  r)ropor- 
tional  to  the  iron  present. 

Ferric      chloride 

added  .    i     co.    10    cc.    20    CO.    50    ce.    100    cc. 

Stannous  chloride 

required    .        .1.1^       10.5    „       20.6  „       5i*4    »       102.6   „ 

The  student,  having  practised  some  of  the  above  experiments, 
may  proceed  to  the  assay  of  an  iron  ore. 

Determination  of  Iron  in  Brown  Iron  Ore. — ^Weigh  up 
I  gram  of  the  dried  and  powdered  ore,  calcine  in  the  cover  of  a 
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platiiiiim  crucible,  and  dissolve  up  in  an  evaporating  dish*  with 
20  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  add.  When  solution  is  complete, 
dilute  to  50  C.C.  after  replacing  any  acid  that  may  have  been 
evaporated.  Boil,  and  run  in  the  stannous  chloride  solution  untU 
the  colour  is  faintly  yellow ;  boil  again,  and  continue  the  addition 
of  the  stannous  chloride  solution,  stirring  continuously  until  the 
solution  appears  colourless.  Note  the  quantity  of  the  stannous 
chloride  solution  required.  Suppose  this  to  be  59  c.c.  Take 
60  C.C.  of  the  standard  ferric  chloride  solution,  add  20  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  boil  and  titrate  in  the  same  way  as  befora 
Suppose  this  to  require  61  c.c.  Then  as  61  is  equivalent  to  60  of 
the  iron  solution,  59  is  equivalent  to  sS.ij.f  This  gives  the  per- 
centage. It  is  not  necessary  to  standardise  the  stannous  chloride 
solution  in  this  way  with  each  sample  assayed,  the  ratio  61  :  60 
would  serve  for  a  whole  batch  of  samples ;  but  the  standardising 
should  be  repeated  at  least  once  each  day. 

COIiOBIMETBIC    METHOD. 

This  method  is  valuable  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities 
of  iron  present  as  impurities  in  other  metals  or  ores.  It  is  based 
on  the  red  coloration  developed  by  the  action  of  potassic  sulpho- 
cyanate  on  acid  solutions  of  ferric  salts. 

Standard  Ferric  Chloride  Solution. — ^Take  i  cc.  of  the  ferric 
chloride  solution  used  for  standardising  the  stannous  chloride 
solution,  add  2  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  dilute  to  i  litre 
with  water,     i  c.c.  =  o.oi  milligram. 

Solution  of  Potassio  Svlphocyaruxte. — Dissolve  60  grams  of  the 
salt  in  water,  and  dilute  to  a  litre.  It  should  be  coloui*less;  Use 
10  c.c.  for  each  test. 

The  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  for  the  assay 
should  not  contain  more  than  a  milligram  of  iron ;  consequently, 
if  the  ore  contain  more  than  o.i  per  cent,  of  that  metal,  less  than  a 
gram  of  it  must  be  taken. 

The  method  is  as  follows : — Weigh  up  i  gram  of  the  substance 
and  dissolve  in  a  suitable  add ;  (Ulute ;  and  add  permanganate 
of  potash  solution  until  tinted.  Boil  for  some  time  and  dilute  to 
100  C.C.  Take  a  couple  of  Nessler  tubes,  holding  over  100  cc, 
but  marked  at  50  cc. ;  label  them  '^  i  "  and  *'  2 '';  and  into  each 

*  About  5  inches  in  diameter. 

♦  61  :  60  :  :  59  :  58.13- 

The  iron  in  the  ore  is,  then,  the  same  in  amonnt  as  that  in  58. 13  o.c.  of  the 
ferric  chloride  solution ;  and  since  100  cc.  of  the  latter  contain  i  gram  of 
iron,  58.13  cc.  of  the  same  contains  0.5813  gram  of  iron;  and,  further,  if 
I  gram  of  ore  carries  this  amount  of  iron,  100  grams  of  ore  will  obviously 
give  58.13  grams  of  iron. 
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put  lo  0.0.  of  the  potassio  solphocyanate  solution  and  a  e.a  of 
dilute  hydxxxshloric  add.  The  solutions  should  be  colourless.  To 
'^  I  **  add  lo  C.C.  of  the  assay  solution,  and  dilute  to  the  50  c.c. 
mark.  To  the  other  add  water,  but  only  to  within  5  or  10  ac.  of 
this  mark.  Now  run  in  the  standard  ferric  chloride  solution  from 
a  small  burette,  i  c.c.  at  a  time,  stirring  after  each  addition  till 
the  colour  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  assay  (No.  i).  At  this 
stage  bring  the  solution  to  the  same  level  by  diluting,  and  make 
a  further  addition  of  the  standard  ferric  chloride  solution  till  the 
colours  correspond.  The  amount  of  iron  will  be  the  same  in  each 
tube;  that  in  the  standard  may  be  known  by  reading  off  the 
volume  from  the  burette  and  multiplying  by  0.0 1  milligram. 

If  the  10  C.C.  of  the  assay  solution  gave  a  colour  requiring  more 
than  5  or  6  c.a  of  the  standard  ferric  chloride  solution,  repeat  the 
determination,  taking  a  smaller  proportion. 

The  effect  of  varying  conditions  on  the  assay  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  experiments : — 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — ^The  effect  of  increase  of 
temperature  is  to  lessen  the  colour ;  in  fact,  by  boiling,  the  colour 
can  be  entirely  removed.  All  assays  are  best  carried  out  in  the 
cold. 

1 0.0.  at  15*  woald  only  show  the  ooloar  of  0.75  o.c.  at  45* 

2  »«  fi  tt  M  I'/S  »l 

5  t»  »»  n  f»  4'^  •• 

Effect  of  Time. — The  effect  of  increase  of  time  is  to  increase 
the  colour,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  experiments : — 

2  c.c.  on  standing  10  minutes  became  equal  to  2.25  c.c. 

2  „  „  20  „  „  „  2.75         M 

2  „  „         40  „  „  „  3.  CO     ,. 

Effect  of  Free  Aoid. — If  no  add  at  all  be  present,  the  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium  solution  removes  the  colour  it  first  produces, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  acid  is  necessary  to  develop  the  colour. 
The  use  of  a  large  excess  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  colour 
produced. 

5  ao.  nitric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.4)  read  3.7  o.c.  instead  of  2  ao.  with  the  dilate 

acid. 
$  O.C.  snlphuric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.32)  read  2.2  ac.  instead  of  2  ao.  with  the 

dilute  acid. 
5  ac.  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.16)  read  2.5  aa  instead  of  20.0.  with  the 

dilute  acid. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Metals. — Lead,  mercury,  cadmium,  bis- 
muth, arsenic,  tin,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  aluminium, 
zinc,  strontium,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  or  potassium, 
when  separately  present  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  times 
the  weight  of  iron  present,  do  not  interfere  if  they  have  previously 
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been  brought  to  their  highest  ozidised  condition  by  boiling  with 
nitric  add  or  by  treating  with  permanganate.  Arsenic  and  phos- 
phoric acids  interfere  unle6S  an  excess  of  free  hydrochloric  or 
other  add  is  present.  Oxalic  acid  (but  not  tartaric  add)  in  minute 
quantities  destroys  the  colour.  Nitrous  acid  strikes  a  rod  colour 
with  the  sulphocyanate  of  potassium ;  consequently,  when  nitric 
acid  has  been  used  in  excess,  high  results  may  be  obtained.  Copper 
and  some  other  metals  interfere,  so  that  in  most  cases  it  is  advis- 
able to  concentrate  the  iron  before  estimating  it.  A  blank  expe- 
riment should  always  be  made  with  the  reagents  used  in  order  to 
determine  the  iron,  if  any,  introduced  during  the  solution,  <fec.,  of 
the  substance  aasayed. 

Determination  of  Iron  in  Metallic  Copper. — ^This  may  be 
most  conveniently  done  during  the  estimation  of  the  arsenic.  The 
small  quantity  of  white  flocculent  precipitate  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  acetic  add  solution  before  titrating,  contains  the 
whole  of  the  iron  as  ferric  ai-senate.  It  should  be  filtered  off, 
dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  to 
100  C.C.;  10  C.C.  of  this  may  be  taken  for  the  estimation.  For 
example :  10  grams  of  copper  were  taken,  and  the  iron  estimated ; 
3.0  c.c.  of  standard  ferric  chloride  solution  were  used,  equivalent 
to  0.03  milligram  of  iron;  this  multiplied  by  10  (because  only 
Y^th  of  the  sample  was  taken)  gives  0.3  milligram  as  the  iron  in 
10  grams  of  copper.     This  equals  0.003  P^''  cent. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  with  this  method  working  on  lo-gram 
lots  of  copper,  to  which  known  quantities  of  iron  had  been  added, 
the  following  were  the  results : — 

Iron  present       .        .    0.015  •/•    0.070  7o    0.100  */•    0.495  •/• 
Iron  found         .  0.015  „     ao6i  „     0.087  »f     0*522  „ 

When  no  arsenic  is  present  in  the  copper,  the  iron  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractionally  predpitating  with  sodic  carbonate,  dissolving 
in  ammonia,  and  filtering  off  the  ferric  hydrate.  Coppers  gene- 
rally carry  more  iron  the  less  arsenic  they  contain. 

Determination  of  Iron  in  Metallio  Zinc. — Dissolve  i  gram 
ol  zinc  in  10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitric  add  towards  the  end  to  effect  complete  solution.  Boil, 
dilute,  and  tint  with  the  permanganate  of  potassium  solution ;  boil 
till  colourless,  and  dilute  to  100  c.c.  Take  10  c.c.  for  the  deter- 
mination. Make  a  blank  experiment  by  boiling  10  c.c.  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  add ;  add  a  similar 
quantity  of  the  permanganate  of  potassium  solution,  boiling,  &c,j 
as  before.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  zinc  varies  from  less  than 
0.005  to  more  than  2.0  per  cent.     When  i  gram  is  taken  and 
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worker!  as  above,  each  c.c.  of  ferric  chloride  solution  required  indi- 
cates CO  I  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Determination  of  Iron  in  Metallio  Tin. — ^Cover  i  gram  of 
tin  with  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  i  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Take  up  with  2  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  10  c.c.  of  the  potassic  sulphocyanate  solution,  and  make 
up  to  50  c.c.  Probably  the  colour  developed  will  be  brown  instead 
of  red  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper :  in  this  case,  add  to  the 
standard  as  much  copper  as  the  assay  is  known  to  contain  (which 
must  have  previously  been  determined;  see  Copper);  the  titration 
is  then  carried  out  in  the  usual  way. 

Or  the  iron  may  be  separated  from  the  copper  in  the  tin  by  the 
following  process : — Dissolve  5  grams  of  metal  in  30  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  5  c.c.  of  nitric  add,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Take  up  with  5  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  add  10  grams  of 
potash  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  water,  and  warm  till  the  tin  is  dis- 
solved. Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boil,  cool,  and  filter.  The 
iron  and  coppor  will  be  in  the  precipitate.  They  are  separated  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

I.  Calculate   from  the  following  determinations  the  percentages  of 
ferrous,  ferric,  and  total  iron  in  the  sample  of  ore  used. 
I  gram  of  ore  dissolved  and  titrated  required  26.7  cc.  d 

bichromate  of  potassium  solution. 
I  gram  of  ore  dissolved,  reduced,  and  titrated  required  43.5  0.0. 
of  bichromate  of  potassium  solution. 
Standard  =  1.014. 

s.  One  gram  of  an  ore  contained  0.307  gram  of  ferrous  iron  and  0.655  gram 
of  total  iron.  The  iron  existing  as  oxide,  what  are  the  per- 
centages of  ferrous  oxide  (FeO)  and  ferric  oxide  (Fe^O,)  in 
the  ore  7 

3.  One  gram  of  brown  iron  ore  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  required 

59.2  c.c.  of  stannous  chloride  (standard =0.930).  Another  gram 
dissolved  in  acid  and  titrated  with  *'  permanganate  **  required 
8. 2  c.c.  (standard = o. 495 1 ).  Calculate  the  peroentages  of  ferrous, 
feizic,  and  total  iron. 

4.  Another  gram  of  the  same  ore,  roasted,  dissolved  and  titrated  with 

stannous  chloride,  required  63.5  cc.  To  what  extent  does  thia 
result  confirm  the  others  ? 

5.  Two  grams  of  a  metal  were  dissolved  and  diluted  to  100  0.0.    Five  co. 

were  taken  for  a  colorimetric  dotermination,  and  required  4.5  c.a 
of  the  standard  ferric  chloride  solutioxL  What  is  the  percentage 
of  iron  in  the  metal  ff 
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Kickel  and  oobalt  are  closely  related  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  may  best  be  considered  together.  Kickel  is  the  commoner 
of  the  two,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce  alloyed  with  copper  and 
zinc  as  German  silver;  as  also  in  the  coinage  of  the  United  States 
and  on  the  Continent.  It  is  used  for  plating  polished  iron  and 
steel  goods,  forming  a  coating  little  liable  to  rust  and  taking  a 
good  polish.  The  ores  of  nickel  are  not  very  common.  Kupfer- 
nickel  and  chloanthite  are  arsenides  of  nickel  with,  generally, 
more  or  less  iron  and  cobalt.  Noumeite  and  gamierite  are 
hydrated  silicates  of  nickel  and  magnesia.  The  chief  sources  of 
nickel  are  these  silicates,  which  are  found  in  large  quantity  in 
New  Caledonia ;  and  a  pyrites  found  in  Norway,  containing  three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  In  smaller  quantities  it  is  more 
widely  distributed,  being  frequently  met  with  in  copper  ores; 
consequently,  commercial  copper  is  rarely  free  from  it. 

Nickel  is  readily  soluble  in  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
Its  salts  are  mostly  green,  and  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia, 
forming  blue  solutions;  in  these  respects  it  resembles  copper. 
The  acid  solutions,  however,  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  although  in  alkaline  solutions  a  black  sulphide  is 
formed  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  sul- 
phide is  formed  in  a  solution  containing  much  free  ammonia,  the 
precipitation  is  incomplete,  some  sulphide  remaining  in  the  solu- 
tion and  colouring  it  dark  brown.  These  reactions  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish and  separate  nickel  from  other  metals^  except  cobalt.  If 
the  separated  sulphide  be  heated  in  a  borax  bead,  the  colour 
obtained  will  be  a  sherry  brown  in  the  outer  flame,  and  grey  or 
colourless  in  the  inner  flame  if  nickel  only  is  present.  In  the 
presence  of  cobalt  these  colours  are  masked  by  the  intense  and 
characteristic  blue  yielded  in  both  flames  by  that  metal. 

DRY  ASSAY. 

Tlio  dry  assay  of  nickel  (cobalt  being  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mined) is  based  on  the  formation  of  a  speise  which  will  carry  the 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  some  of  the  iron  of  the  ore  in  combina- 
tion with  arsenic.  A  speise  of  this  kind,  fused  and  exposed  at  a 
red  heat  to  air,  first  loses  arsenide  of  iron  by  oxidation.  It  is 
only  when  the  iron  has  been  oxidised  that  the  arsenide  of  cobalt 
begins  to  be  attacked;  and  when  the  removal  of  the  cobalt  is 
complete,  the  nickel  commences  to  pass  into  the  slag,  the  copper 
being  left  till  last.     The  changes  are  rendered  evident  by  fusion 
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in  contact  with  borax.  The  process  is  as  follows : — ^Weigh  up  5 
grams  of  the  ore,  and  calcine  thoroughly  on  a  roasting  dish  in  the 
muffle.  Rub  up  with  some  anthracite,  and  re-roast.  Mix  inti- 
mately with  from  3  to  5  grams  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  heat  in  a 
small  covered  clay  crucible  at  dull  redness  in  a  muffle  until  no 
more  fumes  of  ansenic  come  off  (about  15  minutes).  Take  out  the 
crucible,  and  inject  a  mixture  of  20  grams  of  carbonate  of  soda,  5 
grams  of  flour,  and  2  grams  of  fused  borax.  Place  in  the  wind 
furnace,  and  raise  the  temperature  gradually  until  the  charge  is 
in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion.  Pour;  when  cold,  detach  the 
button  of  speise,  and  weigh. 

Weigh  out  carefully  a  portion  of  about  i  gram  of  it.  Place  a 
shallow  clay  dish  in  the  muffle,  and  heat  it  to  bright  redness ;  then 
add  about  1.5  gram  of  borax  glass  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper ;  when  this  has  fused,  drop  the  piece  of  speise  into  it.  Close 
the  muffle  until  the  speise  has  melted,  which  should  be  almost  at 
once.  The  arsenide  of  iron  will  oxidise  first,  and  when  this  has 
ceased  the  surface  of  the  button  brightens.  Remove  it  from  the 
muffle,  and  quench  in  water  as  soon  as  the  button  has  solidified. 
The  borax  should  be  coloured  slightly  blue.  Weigh :  the  loss  is  the 
arsenide  of  iron.  Repeat  the  operation  with  the  weighed  button 
on  another  dish,  using  rather  less  borax.  Oont  inue  the  scorification 
until  a  film,  green  when  cold,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  button 
shows  that  the  nickel  is  beginning  to  oxidise.  Cool,  separate,  and 
weigh  the  button  as  before.    The  loss  is  the  arsenide  of  cobalt. 

If  copper  is  absent,  the  speise  is  now  arsenide  of  nickel. 

The  weight  of  nickel  corresponding  to  the  arsenide  got  is  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  by  0.607 ;  and,  similarly,  the  weight  of  the 
cobalt  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  loss  in  the  last  scorifica- 
tion by  0.615.*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nickel  and 
cobalt  so  obtained  are  derived  from  a  fraction  only  of  the  speise 
yielded  by  the  ore  taken,  so  that  the  results  must  be  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  speise,  and  divided  by  the  weight 
of  the  fragment  used  in  the  determination.  As  an  example, 
suppose  5  grams  of  ore  gave  3.3  grams  of  speise,  and  i.i  gram  of 
this  gave  0.8  gram  of  nickel  arsenide.     Then — 

0.8  X  0.607    =    0.4856  gram  of  nickel 
0.4856  X  3.3-M. I    as    1.456     gram  of  nickel 
And  this  being  obtained  from  5  grams  of  ore  is  equivalent  to  29.12 
per  cent. 

When  copper  is  also  present,  weigh  up  accurately  about  0.5 
gram  of  gold,  and  place  it  on  the  scorifier  with  the  button  of 
nickel  and  copper  arsenide,  using  borax  as  before.      Scorify  until 

*  These  oomponnds  are  NU  Ab  and  Ck>^a 
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the  button  shows  the  bluish-green  colour  of  a  fused  gold-coppei 
alloy.    Then  cool,  and  weigh  the  button  of  copper  and  gold.    Th 
increase  in  weight  of  the  gold  button  gives  the  copper  as  metal 
The  weight  of  the  copper  multiplied  by  1.395  ^  *^®  weight  of  the 
copper  arsenide  (Ou,As)  present.     The  difference  will  be  the 
nickel  arsenide. 

The  student  should  enter  the  weighings  in  his  book  as  f  oUows ; 

Ore  taken       .  •    —  grams 

Speisegot       .  .    —    », 

Speise  taken >-  grams 

Axsenides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper 
p,  nickel  and  copper     . 

Gold  added 
Gold  and  copper  got . 

Sbowiug  Cobalt .        .        .    —  per  cent. 
Nickel . 
Copper 

WET    METHODS. 

Solution  and  Separation. — ^Two  or  three  grams  of  a  rich  ore, 
or  5  to  10  grams  if  poor,  are  taken  for  the  assay.  If  much 
arsenic  is  present  (as  is  usually  the  case),  the  ore  must  be  calcined 
before  attacking  with  acids.  Transfer  to  a  flask ;  and  boil,  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  oxides  are  dissolved,  and  then 
with  the  help  of  nitric  acid,  until  nothing  metalliferous  is  left. 
Dilute,  nearly  neutralise  with  soda,  and  separate  the  iron  as  basic 
acetate,*  as  described  in  page  233.  Thn>ugh  the  filtrate  pass 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  till  saturated.  Allow  to  settle  (best  over- 
night), filter,  and  wash.  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  and 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  Dilute  with  water,  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  filter  off  the  precipitate,  if  any.  Boil  off  the  gas, 
add  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  acidify  some- 
what strongly  with  acetic  acid.  Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a 
dow  stream  until  any  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide,  there  may 
be,  begins  to  darken.  Filter ;  to  the  filtrate  add  ammonia,  and 
pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  will  contain  the 
nickel  and  cobalt  as  sulphides. 

Where  small  quantities  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  present,  and  an 
approximate  determination  is  sufficient,  they  can  be  concentrated 
as  follows: — Eemove  the  copper,  &c.,  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  acid  solution  and  filtering ;  add  ammonia 

*  With  largo  qoantities  of  iron  tne  ferric  precipitate  should  be  re- 
dissolved  and  re-pi^ecipitated.  The  filtrate  must  be  added  to  the  oitginal 
fiitrai«. 
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to  the  filtrate,  and  again  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  then  heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  and  filter.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  off  the  filter 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  residue  will  contain  nearly  all 
irhe  nickel  and  cobalt  as  sulphides. 

Separation  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt. — Dissolve  the  sulphides 
separated  as  above  in  nitric  acid ;  render  alkaline  with  a  solution 
of  potash,  then  acidify  with  acetic  acid  ;  add  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  nitrite  of  potash.  The  liquid  after  this  addition  must  h&VQ 
an  acid  reaction.  Allow  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  placo. 
Filter  off  the  yellow  precipitate  of  nitrite  of  potash  and  cobalt,  and 
wash  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  The  cobalt 
is  determined  in  the  precipitate  in  the  way  described  under  CobcUL 
The  nickel  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  boiling  with  sodio 
hydrate,  filtering,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  nitric  add. 
The  solution  will  contain  the  nickel. 


GBAVIMETBIC    DETERMINATION. 

The  solution,  which  contains  the  nickel  free  from  other  metalSy 
is  heated,  and  a  solution  of  sodic  hydrate  added  in  slight  excess. 
The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried, 
ignited  at  a  red  heat,  and  weighed  when  cold.  The  ignited  sub- 
stance is  nickel  oxide  (NiO),  and  contains  78.67  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
The  oxide  is  a  green  powder,  readily  and  completely  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  without  action  on  litmus  paper.  It  is  very 
easily  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  to  metallic  nickel. 

Nickel  is  also  determined  by  electrolysis,  as  follows : — The  nitrio 

acid  solution  is  rendered 
strongly  ammoniacal,  and 
placed  under  the  electrolytic 
apparatus  used  for  the  copper 
assay.  Three  cells  (fig.  56), 
however,  must  be  used, 
coupled  up  for  intensity,  that 
is,  with  the  zinc  of  one  con- 
nected with  the  copper  of  the 
next.       The    electrolysis    is 
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allowed  to  go  on  over-night,  and  in  the  morning  the  nickel  will  be 
deposited  as  a  bright  and  coherent  film.  A  portion  of  the  solu« 
tion  is  drawn  off  with  a  pipette ;  if  it  smells  of  ammonia,  has  no 
blue  colour,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammonic  sulphide,  the 
sepai*ation  is  complete.  Wash  the  cylinder  containing  the  de- 
posited metal,  first  with  water  and  then  with  alcohol,  as  in  the 
copper  assay.  Dry  in  the  water  oven,  and  weigh.  The  increase 
in  weight  is  metallic  nickeL 
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As  an  example : — ^Ihere  was  taken  i  gram  of  a  nickel  alloy  used 
for  coinage.  It  was  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  nitric  add,  and  diluted 
to  100  c.c.  with  water.  The  copper  was  then  precipitated  by 
electrolysis.  It  weighed  0.734  gram.  The  solution,  after  elec- 
trolysis, was  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  remain- 
ing copper  was  thrown  down  as  sulphide,  and  estimated  colori* 
metrically.  This  amounted  to  3^  milligrams.  The  filtrate  was 
evaporat0d,  treated  with  ammonia,  warmed,  and  filtered.  The 
ferric  hydrate  was  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  reprecipitated,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  Its  weight  was  0.0310  gram.  The  two 
filtrates  were  mixed,  and  reduced  in  bulk  to  about  50  c.c;  a 
considerable  excess  of  ammonia  was  added,  and  the  nickel  precipi- 
tated by  electrolysis.  It  weighed  0.2434  gram.  These  quantities 
are  equivalent  to : 

Copper  .        .         ,     73.75  per  cent. 

Nickel   •        •        •     24.34      „ 

Iron       •        •        •      2.17       ff 

100.26 

VOIiITMETBIC   DETERMINATION. 

An  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  to  which  a  little 
potassium  iodide  has  been  added,  can  be  assayed  for  its  strength  in 
cyanide  by  titrating  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
Nickel  interferes  with  this  assay,  doing  the  work  of  its  equivalent 
of  silver ;  and  the  quantity  of  nickel  present  can  ue  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  its  interference  in  the  titration  A  volumetric 
assay  for  nickel  is  based  on  this.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
all  indirect  titrations  in  that  it  requires  two  standard  solutions. 
On  the  other  hand  it  gives  good  results  even  under  unfavourable 
conditions,  and  is  applicable  in  the  presence  of  much  zinc.  Small 
quantities  of  cobalt  will  count  as  so  much  nickel,  but  larger  quan- 
tities make  the  assay  unworkable.  Some  of  the  other  metals — 
lead  for  example — have  no  appreciable  effect ;  but  practically  the 
solution  demands  a  preliminary  treatment  which  would  result  in 
their  removal.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  and 
makes  the  determination  of  nickel  quick  and  comparatively  easy 
in  most  cases. 

The  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  made  by  dissolving 
14.48  grams  of  recrystallised  silver  nitrate  in  distilled  water  and 
diluting  to  i  litre :  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to  0.25 
gram  of  nickel.* 

•  4KCy  +  NiSO^  =  K^'xCj^^  K^O^ 
aKOy  +  AgNO,  =KAgCy,  +  KNO, 
.-.    aAgNO,=Ni 
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The  standard  iolution  0/ potassium  cyanide  should  be  made  so  as 
to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  silver  nitrate  solutiozL  This  can  be 
done  as  follows:  Weigh  up  12  grams  of  good  potassium  cyanide 
(95  per  cent.),  dissolve  in  water,  add  50  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  dilute  to  i  litre.  Fill  one  burette 
with  this  and  another  with  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Bun 
50  C.C.  of  the  cyanide  into  a  flask ;  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
iodide  solution  and  titrate  with  the  standard  silver  nitrate  until 
there  is  a  distinct  permanent  yellowish  turbidity.  The  titration 
is  more  fully  described  under  GyanidSf  p.  165.  The  cyanide 
solution  will  be  found  rather  stronger  than  the  silver  nitrate ; 
dilute  it  so  as  to  get  the  two  solutions  of  equal  value.  For 
example,  51.3  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  may  have  been  required:  then 
add  1.3  c.c.  of  water  to  each  50  c.c.  of  the  cyanide  solution  re- 
maining. If  the  full  950  C.C  are  available,  then  add  to  them 
24.7  C.C.  of  water.  After  mixing,  take  another  5  c  c.c.  and  titrate 
with  the  silver  nitrate ;  the  two  solutions  should  now  be  exactly 
equal.  The  cyanide  solution,  being  strongly  alkaline  with  soda, 
keeps  very  well ;  but  its  strength  ^ould  be  checked  from  time  to 
time  by  titrating  with  silver  nitrate ;  should  there  be  any  slight 
inequality  in  the  strengths  of  the  two  solutions  it  is  ea^y 
allowed  for  in  the  c^ilculations. 

The  titration. — The  solution,  containing  not  much  more  than 
0.1  gram  of  nickel,  and  free  from  the  interfering  metals,  must  be 
cooled.  It  is  next  neutralised  and  then  made  strongly  alkaline 
with  a  solution  of  soda  (NaHO) ;  an  excess  of  20  or  30  c.c.  suffices. 
This  will  produce  a  precipitate.  The  cyanide  solution  is  now  run 
in  from  a  burette  until  the  solution  clears,  after  which  an  excess 
of  about  20  C.C.  is  added.  It  is  well  to  use  some  round  number 
of  C.C.  to  simplify  the  calculation.  Add  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
iodide  solution,  and  run  in  the  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
from  a  burette.  This  should  be  done  a  little  at  a  time,  though 
somewhat  rapidly,  and  with  constant  shaking,  till  a  permanent 
yellow  precipitate  appears.  If  the  addition  of  the  cyanide  did 
not  result  in  a  perfectly  clear  solution,  this  is  because  something 
besides  nickel  is  present.  The  residue  may  be  filtered  ofi*,  though 
with  a  little  practice  the  finishing-point  may  be  detected  with 
certainty  in  the  presence  of  a  small  precipitate.  If  the  student 
has  the  slightest  doubt  about  a  finish  he  should  run  in  another 
5  c.c.  of  the  cyanide  and  again  finish  with  silver  nitrate.  The 
second  result  will  be  the  same  as  the  first.  For  example,  if  40  c.a 
of  cyanide  and  30  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  were  required  at  the  first 
titiation,  then  the  45  c.c.  of  cyanide  in  the  second  titration  will 
require  35  c.c.  of  oilver  nitrate.  The  difference  between  the  quan- 
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titles  of  the  two  solutioDs  used  in  each  case  will  be  lo  c.c  It  is 
this  difference  in  the  readings  of  the  two  burettes  which  measures 
the  quantity  of  nickel  present.  Each  c.c.  of  the  difference  is 
equal  to  .0025  gram  of  nickel.  But  if  the  cyanide  solution  is 
not  exactly  equal  in  strength  to  the  silver  nitrate,  the  quantity 
of  cyanide  used  should  be  calculated  to  its  equivalent  in  silver 
nitrate  before  making  the  subtraction. 

The  following  experimental  results  illustrate  the  accuracy  of 
the  assay  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  varying  conditions.  A  solution 
containing  i  gram  of  nickel  sulphate  (NiS0^.6H,0)  in  100  c.c. 
was  used.  By  a  separate  assay  the  sulphate  was  found  to  contain 
22.25  per  cent,  of  nickel.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  results 
of  the  experiments  are  stated  in  weights  of  nickel  in  grams. 

Effect  of  varying  excess  of  Cyanide  Solution. — In  each 
experiment  there  was  20  c.c.  of  the  nickel  solution,  equal  to  .0445 
gram  of  nickel.  There  were  also  10  c.c.  of  soda  solution,  3  or  4 
drops  of  potassium  iodide  and  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  bulk 
to  100  C.C.  before  titrating. 

Cyanide  in  excess  .        .    .6c.c.    40.0.    8  c.c.     12  c  c    250.0. 
Nickel  foand  .        .        .     .0434     .0436     .0440     .0442      .0444 

Although  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of 
these  results  is  only  i  milligram,  their  meaning  is  quite  obvious. 
The  excess  of  cyanide  should  not  be  less  than  20  c.c. 

Effect  of  varying  the  quantity  of  Soda. — There  were 
two  series  of  experiments,  one  with  2  c.c.  of  nickel  solution 
(a  .0044  gram  of  nickel),  the  other  with  20  c.c.  The  conditions 
were  as  before,  except  that  the  quantity  of  soda  was  varied. 

Soda  added 5  c.c.    15  c.c.    30  c.o. 

Nickel  found,  ist  series        .        .    .0037     .0042      .0045 
„         ,,       2nd  series      .        .    .0444     .0444      .0442 

These  show  that  the  presence  of  much  soda,  though  it  has  only 
a  small  effect,  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  Ammonia  has 
a  bad  effect,  if  present  in  anything  like  the  same  quantities. 

Effect  of  varying  the  Nickel. — In  experiments  with  10, 
20,  and  40  c.c.  of  the  nickel  solution,  the  results  were : — 

Nickel  present .0222    .0445    .0S90 

Nickel  foand 0220    .0442    .0884 

Effect  of  Zinc.  —  In  these  experiments  20  c.c.  of  nickel 
solution  (s.0445  gi^iu  <)f  nickel),  10  c.c.  of  soda,  6  drops  of 
potassium  iodide  and  water  to  100  c.c.  were  used.  The  excess  of 
cyanide  was  purposely  kept  at  from  10  to  15  c.c,  which  is  hardly 
sufficient. 

Zinc  added    ....        o        .25  gram.    .5  gram. 

Nickel  found        .       •       .     .0442       .0440  .0407 
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On  increajsing  the  excess  of  cyanide  to  over  20  c.c.  and  doubling 
the  quantity  of  soda,  the  experiment  with  0.5  gram  of  zinc  gave 
0.441  gram  of  nickel.  Hence  the  titration  is  satisfactory  in  the 
presence  of  zinc  provided  that  not  fewer  than  20  or  30  c.c.  of 
soda  are  used,  and  that  the  excess  of  cyanide  is  such  that  not 
fewer  than  20  or  30  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  are  required  in  the 
titration.  Moreover,  these  precautions  should  be  taken  whether 
zinc  is  present  or  not. 

EflTect  of  other  Metala. — If  metals  of  the  first  and  second 
groups  are  present  they  should  be  removed  by  passing  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  filtering.  If  iron  is  present  it  must  be 
removed,  since  ferrous  salts  use  up  much  cyanide,  forming  ferro- 
cyanides,  and  ferric  salts  yield  ferric  hydrate,  which  obscures  the 
end  reaction.  Hence  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  boiled 
ofiT  and  the  iron  removed  as  basic  ferric  acetate  by  the  method 
described  on  p.  233.  If  the  precipitate  is  bulky  it  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  acid,  neutralised  and  again  precipitated 
as  basic  acetate.  The  nickel  will  be  in  the  two  filtrates.  In  the 
absence  of  manganese  and  cobalt  the  titration  may  be  made 
without  further  separation. 

Mangcmese  does  not  directly  interfere,  but  the  precipitated 
hydrate,  which  rapidly  darkens  through  atmospheric  oxidation, 
obscures  the  end  reaction.  It  may  be  removed  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  the  filtrate  from  the  acetate  separa- 
tion :  sulphides  of  nickel  cobalt  and  zinc  will  be  precipitated, 
whilst  manganese  remains  in  solution:  the  addition  of  more 
sodium  acetate  may  assist  the  precipitation.  The  precipitate 
must  be  filtered  off  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid :  the  solution 
should  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  filtrate  may  retain  a  little 
nickel ;  if  so,  add  ammonia  till  alkaline^  then  acidify  vnth  acetic 
acid  and  again  filter ;  any  small  precipitate  obtained  here  should 
be  added  to  that  first  obtained. 

It  is  only  when  cobaU  is  present  that  any  further  separation  is 
required.  Cobalt  hydiMte  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  on 
adding  potassium  cyanide  some  may  refuse  to  dissolve ;  and  the 
solution  itself  acquires  a  brown  colour,  which  becomes  deeper  on 
standing.  At  this  stage  the  cobalt  is  easily  separated.  The  solu- 
tion containing  the  nickel  and  cobalt  with  no  great  excess  of  acid, 
is  made  alkaline  by  adding  20  c.c.  of  soda  exactly  as  in  preparing 
for  a  titration.  So,  too,  the  solution  of  cyanide  is  added  so  as  to 
have  an  excess  of  20  or  30  c.c. ;  the  solution  may  have  a  brown 
colour,  but  if  it  is  not  quite  clear  it  must  be  filtered.  Then 
vnrm  (boiling  is  not  needed)  and  add  from  50  to  100  c.c.  of 
brumine  water.  This  throws  down  all  the  nickel  as  black  peroxide 
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in  a  condition  easy  to  filter.  Filter  it  off  and  wash  with  water. 
The  precipitate  can  he  dissolved  off  the  filter  with  the  greatest 
ease  hy  a  little  warm  sulphurous  acid.  The  filtrate  and  washings, 
hoiled  till  free  from  sulphurous  add,  yield  the  nickel  as  sulphate 
in  a  clean  condition. 

Determination  of  Nickel  in  Nickel  Sulphate  Orystals. — 
Take  0.5  gram  of  the  salt,  dissolve  in  50  c.c.  of  water  and  add 
25  c.c.  of  solution  of  soda.  Bun  in  from  a  hurette,  say,  60  c.c. 
<<  cyanide."  Add  a  few  drops  of  potassium  iodide  and  titrate 
back  with  " silver  nitrate."  Suppose  15.5  c.c.  of  the  latter  is 
required.  Then  15.5  cc.  subtracted  from  60  c.c,  leaves  44.5  c.c, 
and  since  100  c.c.  =:  0.25  gram  of  nickel,  44.5  cc.  will  equal 
o. 1 1 125  gram  of  nickel.  This  in  0.5  gram  of  the  salt  equals 
22.25  percent. 

Determination  of  Nickel  in  German  Silver. — ^Weigh  up 
0.5  gram  of  the  alloy,  and  dissolve  in  a  dish  with  5  or  10  cc. 
of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Add  5  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporate  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  removed.  Cool,  take  up  with 
50  c.c  of  water,  and  when  dissolved  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  solution.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  and  wash  with 
water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Boil  down  the  filtrate  and  washings  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  the  ^as ;  add  some  nitric  acid  and  continue  the  boiling. 
Cool,  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid  with  soda^  add  i  gram  of 
sodium  acetate  and  boil.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  which  contains 
the  iron.  The  filtrate,  cooled  and  rendered  alkaline  with  soda,  is 
ready  for  the  titration. 

COBALT 

Occurs  less  abundantly  than  nickel.  Its  chief  ores  are  smaltite 
and  cobaltite,  which  are  arsenides  of  cobalt,  with  more  or  less  iron, 
nickel,  and  copper.  It  also  occurs  as  arseniate  in  erythrine,  and 
as  oxide  in  asbolan  or  earthy  cobalt,  which  is  essentially  a  wad 
caiTying  cobalt. 

It  is  mainly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smalts  for  imparting  a 
blue  colour  to  glass  and  enamels.  The  oxide  of  cobalt  forms 
coloured  compouads  with  many  other  metallic  oxides.  With  oxide 
of  zinc  it  forms  "  Binman's  green  " ;  with  aluminia,  a  blue  ;  with 
magnesia,  a  pink.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
detection  of  substances  before  the  blow-pipe. 

The  compounds  of  cobalt  in  most  of  their  properties  closely 
resemble  those  of  nickel,  and  the  remarks  as  to  solution  and 
separation  given  for  the  latter  metal  apply  here.  Solutions  of 
cobalt  are  pink,  whilst  tbose  of  nickel  are  green. 
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The  detection  of  oobaU,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  is  rendered 
easy  by  the  strong  blue  colour  which  it  gives  to  the  borax  bead, 
both  in  the  oxidising  and  in  the  reducing  flame.  It  is  concen- 
trated from  the  ore  in  the  same  way  as  nickel,  and  should  be 
separated  from  that  metal  by  means  of  potassic  nitrite  in  the  way 
described.     The  dry  assay  of  cobalt  has  been  given  under  Nidod, 

GBAVIMETBIC     METHOD. 

The  yellow  precipitate  from  the  potassium  nitrite,  after  being 
washed  with  the  acetate  of  potash,  is  washed  with  alcohol,  dried, 
transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  and  cautiously  ignited 
with  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  must  not  be 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  cobalt,  which  decomposi- 
tion is  indicated  by  a  blackening  of  the  substance  at  the  edges. 
The  salt  bears  a  low  red  heat  without  breaking  up.  If  blacken- 
ing has  occurred,  moisten  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  ignite  again. 
Cool  and  weigh.  The  substance  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of 
cobalt  and  potash  (2CoS0^  +  3K,S0J,  and  contains  14.17  per 
cent,  of  cobsdt. 

Cobalt  is  also  gravimetrically  determined,  like  nickel,  by  elec- 
trolysis, or  by  precipitation  with  sodic  hydrate.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  ignited  oxide  will  be  somewhat  uncertain  in  composition, 
owing  to  its  containing  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Consequently,  it  is 
better  to  reduce  it  by  igniting  at  a  red  heat  in  a  current  c^ 
hydrogen  and  to  weigh  it  as  metallic  cobalt. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISEa 

ff.  In  the  dry  asFay  of  an  ore  containiDg  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  the 
following  results  were  obtained.  Calculate  the  percentages. 
Ore  taken,  5  grams.  8peise  formed,  0.99  gram.  Speise  taken, 
0.99  gram.  Arsenides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper  got,  0.75  gram. 
Arsenide  of  nickel  and  copper  got,  054  gram.  (&ld added, a5 
gram.    Gold  and  copper  got,  0.61  gram. 

S.  Oalonlato  the  percentage  composition  of  the  following  compounds: 
Co^,  Ni^AB,  and  Cu^. 

3*  A  sample  of  mispickel  contains  7  per  cent,  cobalt.  What  weight 
of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  potash  and  cobalt  will  be  obtained  in  a 
gravimetric  determination  on  i  gram  of  the  ore  T 

4*  ^3157  gram  of  metal  was  deposited  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  nickel 
and  cobalt  solution.  On  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  determining 
the  cobalt  0.2563  gram  of  potassium  and  cobalt  sulphates  were 
got.  Find  the  weights  of  cobalt  and  nickel  present  in  the 
deposit. 

5.  What  should  be  the  percentage  oomposition  of  pore  oobaltite,;  Itt 
formula  being  CoAsS  ? 
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2mo  occurs  in  nature  most  commonly  as  sulphide  (blende) ;  it 
also  occurs  as  carbonate  (calamine)  and  silicate  (smithsonite). 
Each  of  these  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  a  source  of  the 
metal. 

The  metal  is  known  in  commerce  as  ''  spelter  "  when  in  ingots, 
and  as  sheet  zinc  when  roUed.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of 
alloys  with  copper,  which  are  known  as  brasses.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  to  protect  iron  goods  from  rusting 
— ^galvanised  iron. 

Ores  of  zinc,  more  especially  blende,  are  met  with  in  most  lead, 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  mines,  in  larger  or  small  quantities 
8catteI^^d  through  the  lodes.  Those  ores  which  generally  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  assay er  are  fairly  rich  in  zinc ;  but  alloys 
and  metallurgical  products  contain  it  in  very  varying  proportions. 

Zinc  itself  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids ;  any  residue  which 
is  left  after  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
consists  simply  of  the  impurities  of  the  metal ;  this  is  generally 
lead. 

All  zinc  compounds  are  either  soluble  in,  or  are  decomposed  by, 
boiling  with  adds,  the  zinc  going  into  solution.  Zinc  forms  only 
one  series  of  salts,  and  these  are  colourless.  Their  chief  charac- 
teristic is  solubility  in  an  alkaline  solution,  from  which  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide. 
Zinc  is  detected  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  add,  boiling,  and  adding  sodic  hydrate  in  excess,  filtering, 
and  adding  ammonic  sulphide  to  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate 
contains  the  zinc,  which  can  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  detected  by  the  formation  of  a  white 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  potassic  ferrocyanide. 

The  dry  assay  of  zinc  can  only  be  made  indirectly,  and  is  un- 
satisfactory. Zinc  is  volatile,  and  at  the  temperature  of  its 
reduction  is  a  gaa.  It  is  impracticable  to  condense  the  vapour  so 
as  to  weigh  the  metal,  consequently  its  amount  is  determined  by 
loss.  The  following  method  gives  approximate  results :  Take  10 
grams  of  the  dried  and  powdered  ore  and  roast,  first  at  a  low 
temperature  and  afterwards  at  a  higher  one,  with  the  help  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  decompose  the  sulphates  formed  ;  cool 
and  wdgh.  The  metals  will  be  present  as  oxides.  Mix  with 
a  grams  of  powdered  charcoal  and  charge  into  a  black-lead 
crudble  heated  to  whiteness,  cover  loosely,  and  leave  in  the 
furnace  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Uncover  and  caldne  the 
residue,  cool  and  weigh.  The  loss  in  weight  multiplied  by  8.03 
fivM  the  percentage  of  lino  in  the  on. 
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WET   METHODS. 

Solution  and  separation  may  be  effected  as  follows :  Treat  i  or  3 
grams  of  the  substance  with  10  or  30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
aqua  regia;  e^raporate  to  dryness;  take  up  with  10  c.c.  of  hydi'O- 
chloric  acid  and  dilute  to  100  c.c;  heat  nearly  to  boiling; 
saturate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  filter,  and  wash  with  water 
acidulated  wfth  hydrochloric  add.  Boil  off  the  sulphuretted 
hydrofoil  and  peroxidise  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add.  Cool ; 
add  caustic  soda  till  nearly,  but  not  quite,  neutralised,  and  separate 
the  iron  as  basic  acetate  by  the  method  described  under  Iron,  To 
the  filtrate  add  ammonia  till  alkaline,  and  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Allow  to  settle  and  decant  on  to  a  filter.  Dissolve 
off  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
add.  The  solution  will  contain  the  zinc,  together  with  any  man- 
ganese the  ore  contained,  and,  perhaps,  traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 
If  the  zinc  is  to  be  determined  volumetrically,  and  manganese  ia 
present,  this  latter  is  sepai-ated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as 
described  further  on  ;  but  if  a  giuvimeti-ic  method  is  used,  and 
only  small  quantities  of  manganese  are  present,  it  is  better  to 
pi*oceed  as  if  it  were  absent,  and  to  subsequently  determine  its 
amount,  which  should  be  deducted. 

GBAVIMETBIC   DETEBMINATION. 

The  solution  containing  the  zinc  is  contained  in  an  evaporating 
dish,  and  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  boiling,  and,  if 
necessary,  from  an  excess  of  acid  by  evnjjoration.  The  evaporat- 
ing dish  must  be  a  large  one.  Cautioubly  add  sodium  carbonate 
to  the  hot,  moderately  dilute  solution,  until  the  liquid  is  dia- 
tinctly  alkaline,  and  boil.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  decant 
on  to  a  filter,  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Dry,  transfer  to  a 
porcelain  crucible  (cleaning  the  paper  as  much  as  possible),  add 
the  ash,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  substance  weighed  is  oxide  of 
zinc,  which  contains  80.26  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  It  is  a  white 
powder,  becoming  yellow  when  heated.  It  must  not  sliow  an 
alkaline  reaction  when  moistened.  If  it  contains  manganese  this 
metal  will  be  present  as  sesquioxide  (Mn,Os).  Its  amount  ain 
be  determined  by  dissolving  in  dilute  acid  and  boiling  with  an 
excess  of  sodic  hydrate.  The  oxide  of  manganese  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  can  be  ignited  and  weighed.  Its  weight  multiplied 
by  1.035  must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  oxide  of  zinc 
2>reviously  obtained.  The  results  yielded  by  the  gravimetric 
detarmination  are  likely  to  ^  high,  since  the  basic  carbonate  of 
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sino  freqnentlj  carries  down  with  it  more  or  lesB  soda  which  is 
diificult  to  wash  off. 

VOLUMETBIO    DETEBMINATION 

This  method  is  based  on  the  facts  that  zinc  salts  in  an  acid 
solution  decompose  potassium  ferrocyanidey  forming  a  white  in- 
soluble rino  compound ;  and  that  an  excess  of  the  f  errocyanide 
can  be  detected  by  the  brown  coloration  it  strikes  with  uranium 
acetate.  The  method  resembles  in  its  working  the  bichromate 
iron  assay.  The  standard  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
run  into  a  hot  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  zinc  until  a  drop 
of  the  latter  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  indicator 
(uranium  acetate)  on  a  white  plate  strikes  a  brown  colour.  The 
quantity  of  zinc  in  the  solution  must  be  approximately  known ; 
run  in  a  little  less  of  the  ferrocyanide  than  is  expected  will  be 
necessary ;  test  a  drop  or  two  of  the  assay,  and  then  run  in,  one  or 
two  C.C.  at  a  time,  until  the  brown  colour  is  obtained.  Add  5  c.c. 
of  a  standard  zinc  solution,  equivalent  in  strength  to  the  standard 
**  ferrocyanide/'  re-titrate,  and  finish  off  cautiously.  Of  course 
5  c.c.  must  be  deducted  from  the  reading  on  the  bui*ette.  The 
precipitate  of  zinc  ferrocyanide  formed  in  the  assay  solution  is 
white ;  but  if  traces  of  iron  are  present,  it  becomes  bluish.  If 
the  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  required  is  known  within  a  few  o.a, 
the  finishing  point  is  exactly  determined  in  the  first  titration 
without  any  addition  of  the  standard  zinc  solution.  Unfortunately 
this  titration  serves  simply  to  replace  the  gravimetric  determina- 
tion, and  does  not,  as  many  volumetric  processes  do,  lessen  the 
necessity  for  a  complete  separation  of  any  other  metals  which 
are  present.  Most  metals  give  precipitates  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  in  acid  solutions.  If  the  conditions  are  held  to,  the 
titration  is  a  fairly  good  one,  and  differences  in  the  results  of  an 
assay  will  be  due  to  error  in  the  separation.  Ferric  hydrate 
precipitated  in  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  zinc  will  carry  with  it 
perceptible  quantities  of  that  metal.  Similarly,  large  quantities 
of  copper  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  carry  zinc  with  it,  except  under  certain  nicely 
drawn  conditions.  When  much  copper  is  present  it  is  best 
fieparated  in  a  nitric  acid  solution  by  electrolysis.  The  titration 
of  the  zinc  takes  less  time,  and,  with  ordinary  working,  is  more 
trustworthy  than  the  gravimetric  method. 

The  tkmdard /erraci/anide  wlution  is  made  by  dissolving  43.2 
grams  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (K^FeCy,.3H,0)  in  water,  and 
diluting  to  a  litre.  One  hundrcKl  c.c.  are  equal  to  i  gram  of 
line. 
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The  standard  ziivo  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  10  grams  of 
pure  zinc  in  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  100  or  200  c.c.  of 
water,  and  diluting  to  i  litre,  or  by  dissolving  44.15  grams  of 
rinc  sulphate  (ZnS0^.7H,0)  in  water  with  30  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  diluting  to  i  litre.  One  hundred  c.c.  will 
contain  i  gram  of  zinc. 

The  urcmiwm  acetate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  0.2  gram  of 
the  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  water. 

To  standardise  the  '*  ferrocyanide  "  measure  off  50  0.0.  of  the 
standard  zinc  solution  into  a  10  oz.  beaker,  dilute  to  100  c.c,  and 
heat  to  about  50*  C.  (not  to  boiling).  Run  in  47  or  48  c.c.  of  the 
'*  ferrocyanide  "  solution  from  an  ordinary  biirette,  and  finish  off 
cautiously.  Fifty  divided  hj  the  quantity  of  "ferrocyanide" 
solution  required  gives  the  standard. 

In  assaying  ores,  &c.,  take  such  quantity  as  shall  contain  from 
o.i  to  I  gram  of  zinc,  separate  the  zinc  as  sulphide,  as  already 
directed.  Dissolve  the  sulphide  off  the  filter  with  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  best  done  by  a  stream  from  a  wash 
bottle.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  paste,  add  5  c.c.  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  to  100  c.c.  or.  150  cc,  heat  to  about 
50*  C,  and  titrate.  Manganese,  if  present,  counts  as  so  much 
zinc,  and  must  be  specially  separated,  since  it  is  not  removed  by 
the  method  already  given.  The  following  method  will  effect  its 
removal.  To  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  zinc  and  man- 
ganese add  sodium  acetate  in  large  excess  and  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  freely.  Allow  to  settle,  filter  off  the  zinc  sulphide  and 
wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  The  precipitate,  freed 
from  manganese,  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrated. 

The  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  the  assay : — 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — Using  20  cc.  of  the 
standard  zinc  solution,  5  c.c  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  di- 
luting to  100  c.c 

Temperature   .        .  15*  0.        30*0.       70*  0.       lOO*  0. 

**  Ferrocyanide  "  required    20.6  cc.    20.3  cc    2a3  cc    2a3  cc 

The  solution  can  be  heated  to  boiling  before  titrating  without 
interfering  with  the  result ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  work 
with  the  solution  at  about  50*  C.  Cold  solutions  must  not  be 
used. 

Effeot  of  Varying  Bulk. — ^These  were  all  titrated  at  about 
50*  C,  and  were  like  the  last,  but  with  varying  bulk. 

Balk        ....    25.0  cc    50.0  cc    loaocc     200X>co. 
"  Ferrocyanide "  required    20.2    ,.      204  „        20.3  ^        204   ,1 

Any  ordinary  variation  in  bulk  has  no  effect. 
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Effect  of  Varying  Hydroohlorio  Aoid. — ^With  100  ac. 
bulk  and  varying  dilute  hydrochloric  add  the  results  were  : — 

Acid  added       .      o^ca      1.00.0.      5.0  o.c.    iaoo.a    20.00.0. 
"Ferrocyanldo" 
required        .    24.4  „      aaa  „      20.3  „      aaj  „      20.7  „ 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — The  experiments  were  carried  out 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  others.  Five  grams  each  of  the 
following  salts  were  added  ; — 

Salt  added  /  Amnionic  Ammonio    Sodinm       Sodium 

•        '        '1  chloride,     sulphate,    chloride,    sulphate. 

^'Ferrocyanide"  required    20.30.0.     20.5  o.c.     20.6  ac.     2040.0. 

S-t-aded     .        .        .{   fo^-    ^,^^        NIL 
"Ferrocyanide"  required        2a2  c.a        20.4  cc.        20.4  o.c. 

In  A  series  of  experiments  in  which  foreign  metals  wore  present 
to  the  extent  of  0.050  gram  in  each,  with  20  cc.  of  zinc  solution 
and  5  CO.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  those  in  which  copper 
sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  ferric  chloride  were  used,  gave  (as 
might  be  expected)  so  strongly  coloured  precipitates  that  the  end 
reaction  oould  not  be  recognised.     The  other  results  were  :-  ^ 

"Ferrocyanlde* 
required. 

With  nothing  added 20.3  cc. 

M  ao5o  gram  lead  (as  chloride)  .  .  .  20.9  „ 
M  ao50  „  manganese  (as  sulphate)  •  25.5  „ 
M  0.050  „  cad  mi  urn  (as  sulphate)  .  •23.5  „ 
M     0.050     „     nickel  (as  sulphate)        .        .    26.2  ^ 

Effeot  of  Varying  Zino. — These  were  titrated  under  the 
usual  conditions,  and  gave  the  following  results : — 

Zinc  added       .     z.oo.c    laocc    20.0  cc.    50.0  cc.     100.0  cc 
"  Ferrocyanide  *• 
required         .     i.i   „       10.2  „       2a3  „       50.6  „       101.0  „ 

Determination  of  Zino  in  a  Sample  of  Brass. — ^Take  the 
solution  from  which  the  copper  has  been  separated  by  electrolysis 
and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  the  remaining  traces  of 
copper  and  the  lead  are  precipitated,  filter,  boil  the  solution  free 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  put  in  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  and 
add  sodic  hydrate  solution  in  slight  excess ;  add  10  cc.  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (which  should  render  the  solution  acid  and 
clear) ;  warm,  and  titrate. 

A  sample  of  0.5  gram  of  brass  treated  in  this  manner  required 
16.4  CO.  of  ''ferrocyanide*'  (standard  100  cc.  »  0.9909  zinc), 
which  equals  0.1625  gram  of  zinc  or  32.5  per  cent. 
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Determination  of  Zino  in  Blende. — Dissolve  i  gram  of  the 
dried  and  powdered  sample  in  25  c.c.  of  nitric  aoid  with  the  help 
of  two  or  three  grams  of  potassium  chlorate  dissolved  in  the  add. 
Evaporate  to  complete  dryness,  taking  care  to  avoid  spirting. 
Add  7  grams  of  powdered  ammonium  chloride,  15  0.0.  of  strong 
ammonia  and  25  c.c.  of  boiling  water ;  boU  for  one  minute  and 
see  that  the  residue  is  all  softened.  Filter  through  a  small  filter, 
and  wash  thoroughly  with  small  quantities  of  a  hot  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  Add  25  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  filtrate.  Place  in  the  solution  some  clean  lead  foil,  say  10 
or  20  square  inches.  Boil  gently  until  the  solution  has  been 
colourless  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Filter,  wash  with  a  little 
hot  water ;  and  titrate  with  standard  f errocyanide. 


Determination  of  Zino  in  Silver  Precipitate. — This  pre- 
cipitate contains  lead  sulphate,  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lime,  &c 
Weigh  up  5  grams  of  the  sample,  and  extract  with  30  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Separate  the  copper  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  peroxidise  the  iron  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid,  and  separate  as  acetate.  Render  the  filtiate  ammo- 
niacal,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  warm,  and  filter.  Dissolve 
the  precipitated  zinc  sulphide  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evapo- 
rate, dilute,  and  titrate.  Silver  precipitates  carry  about  2.5  per 
cent,  of  zinc. 

GASOMETBIC    METHOD. 

Metallic  zinc  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.*  The  volume  of 
the  hydrogen  evolved  is  obviously  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
zinc  present  in  the  metallic  state.  The  speed  with  which  the 
reaction  goes  on  (even  in  the  cold)  and  the  insolubility  of 
hydrogen  renders  this  method  of  assay  a  convenient  one.  It  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of 
zinc  in  zinc  dust.  The  apparatus  described  in  the  chapter  on 
gasometric  method  is  used.  The  method  of  working  is  as  follows : 
Fill  the  two  burettes  with  cold  water  to  a  little  above  the  zero 
mark,  place  in  the  bottle  about  0.25  gram  of  the  substance  to  be 
determined,  and  in  the  inner  phial  or  test  tube  5  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  cork  the  apparatus  tightly  and  allow  to  stand  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then  bring  the  water  to  the  same  level  in  the  two 
burettes  by  running  out  through  the  clip  at  the  bottom.  Bead 
off  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  graduated  burette.    Turn  the 

•  Zn  +  HJ9O4  a  H,  -f  ZdBO«. 
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bottle  over  sufficiently  to  spili  liiu  acid  over  the  zinc,  and  then 
run  water  out  of  the  apparatus  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  in  the 
two  burettes  at  the  same  level,  taking  care  not  to  run  it  out  more 
quickly  than  the  hydrogen  is  being  generated.  When  the  volume 
of  gas  ceases  to  increase,  read  off  the  level  of  the  liquid,  deduct 
the  reading  which  was  started  with;  the  diffei-ence  gives  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  evolved.  At  the  same  time  read  off  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  'Wolume  corrector,"  which  must  be  fixed 
alongside  the  gas  burettes.  Make  the  correction.  For  example : 
A  piece  of  zinc  weighing  0.2835  g^^^  ^^  found  to  give  99.9  c.c. 
of  gas  at  a  time  when  the  corrector  read  104  o.c.*  Then  the 
corrected  volume  ia 

104  :  1001:99.9  •  ^ 
X  =  96.0  c.c. 
100  cc.  of  hydrogen  at  o*  0.  and  760  mm.  is  equivalent  to  0.2912 
gram  of  zinc ;  therefore  the  quantity  of  zinc  found  is 
100  :  96::  0.2912  :  X, 
a; «  0.2795  gi^iu  of  zinc. 
This  being  contained  in  0.2835  gram  of  metal  is  equivalent  to 
98.5  per  cent. 

As  an  example  of  a  determination  in  which  reducing  the 
volume  of  liberated  hydrogen  to  o*  C.  and  760  mm.  is  avoided, 
the  following  may  be  taken  : — 

0.2315  gram  of  pure  zinc  gave  82.1  c.c.  of  gas; 
and  the  volume  of  air  in  the  corrector  was  103.6  cc. 

0.2835  gi*&ni  of  the  assay  gave  99.9  cc.  of  gas ; 
and  the  volume  of  air  in  the  corrector  was  104.0  c.c. ; 
104  :  103.6  ::  99.9  :  x. 
aj=99.5  cc 
This  is  the  volume  of  gas  got  in  the  assay  if  measured  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  standard, 

82.1  :  99.5:10.2315  :as. 
a;  =  0.2806. 
Then  0.2835  :  0.2806 ::  100  :  x* 
a;  =  98.9  per  cent. 
As  these  assays  can  be  made  quickly,  it  is  well  for  the  sake  of 
grentev  accuracy  to  make  them  in  duplicate,  and  to  take  tlie  mean 
of   the   readings.     One  set  of  standardisings   will   do  for  nriy 
number  of  assays.     The  student  must  carefully  avoid  unnecessary 
handling  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  zinc  is  dissolved. 

Colorimetric  Method. — Zinc  salts  being  colourless,  there  is 
DO  colorimetric  determination. 

*  These  104  co.  aio  eqaivalen*  to  100  0.0.  of  dry  air  at  o  C.  and  760  mm. 
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EXAMINATION   OF   OOMMERCIAL   ZINO. 

Take  20  grams  of  Dno,  and  dissolve  them  in  dilute  nitric  acid ; 
boil,  allow  to  settle;  filter;  wash,  dry;  ignite  the  precipitate, 
if  any,  and  weigh  as  ozido  of  tin.     Examine  this  for  arseuic. 

Lead. — Add  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  liquid^ 
and  boil,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  with  hot  water.  Digest 
the  precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  filter,  wash,  and  weigh 
the  sulphate  of  lead. 

Iron. — To  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  add  ammonia, 
and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  digest,  and  filter.  (Save  the 
filtrate.)  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidise 
with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  Wash,  ignite, 
and  weigh  as  ferric  oxide.     Calculate  to  iron. 

Arsenio.  —To  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  iron  add  hydro- 
chloiic  acid  in  slight  excess;  filter  off,  and  wash  the  precipitate. 
Rinse  it  back  into  the  beaker,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  filter  from 
the  sulphur,  and  add  ammonia,  in  excess,  and  magnesia  mixture. 
Filter  off  the  ammonio-magnesic  arsenate,  and  wash  with  dilute 
ammonia.  Dry,  ignite  with  nitric  acid,  and  weigh  as  magnesio 
pyrarsenate.  Calculate  to  arsenic,  and  add  to  that  found  with 
the  tin. 

Copper. — To  the  filtrate  from  the  ammonia  and  ammonio 
carbonate  add  sulphuric  acid  in  small  excess,  and  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Allow  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash.  Rinse  tlie  pi-ecipi- 
tate  into  a  beaker,  boil  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  filter.  (Save 
the  filtrate.)  Dry,  burn  the  paper  with  the  precipitate,  treat 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  copper 
oxide.     Calculate  to  copper. 

Cadmium. — To  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  add 
ammonia,  so  as  to  nearly  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid,  an«l  pjiss 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Collect  and  weigh  the  precipitate  aa 
cadmium  sulphide,  as  described  under  Gadmium. 


FRAOTIOAL  BXSR0ISB8. 

1.  What  weight  of  hydrogen  will  be  evolved  in  dlssolviog  i  gram  of  xino 

in  dilute  solpharic  acM  7 

2.  How  many  c.c.  would  this  quantity  of  hydrogen  moasnre  at  o**  0.  and 

760  num.  7  (1  litre  weighs  0.0896  gram). 

3.  a23  gram  of  zinc  are  found  to  give   77.9  c.c.  of  hydrogen.     In 

another  ezperimeDt  under  the  same  conditions  S0.2  c.c.  are  got. 
What  weight  of  sine  was  used  for  t  he  second  experiment  7 
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4.  A  aunple  of  blende  is  found  to  oontain  55  per  oent.  of  zino.    What 
I^ruentage  of  xino  snlphide  did  the  sample  contain  1 

$.  How  much  metallic  lead  would  be  precipitated  from  a  aolutioii  of 
lead  acetate  hj  i  gram  of  lino  t 

CADMIUM. 

Cadmium  oocun  in  nature  as  cadmium  sulphide  in  greenockite, 
CdS,  which  is  very  rare.  It  is  widely  diffused  in  calamine,  blende, 
and  other  zinc  ores,  forming,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  2  or  3 
per  cent,  of  the  ore.  Oxide  of  cadmium  forms  the  '^  brown 
blaze  "  of  the  zinc  smelters. 

Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  used  as  a  pigment  (cadmium  yellow)  ; 
and  the  motal  and  some  of  its  salts  are  useful  reagents. 

The  salts  of  cadmium  closely  resemble  those  of  zinc.  The 
hydrate,  however,  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  potash,  and  the 
sulphide  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  It  forms  only  one  series  of 
salts. 

Cadmium  is  detected  by  giving  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
solutions,  not  too  strongly  acid,  a  \c!low  precipitate,  wliich  is 
insoluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  sulphides,  or  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

Solution  and  Separation. — Substances  containing  cadmium 
are  soluble  in  acids.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  (to 
render  any  silica  that  may  be  present  insoluble)  and  taken  up 
with  10  C.C.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  to  100  c.c,  and 
pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Filter,  digest  the  precipitate  with 
soda,  wash,  and  boil  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter;  the 
filtrate  contains  the  cadmium  and,  possibly,  a  small  quantity  of 
zinc,  from  which  it  is  best  separated  by  reprecipitating  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

GRAVIMETHIC  DETERMINATION. 

The  solution  containing  the  cadmium  freed  from  the  other  metals 
is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  moderately-acid 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and 
washed,  first  with  an  acid  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
afterwards  with  water.  It  is  dried  at  100'  C.  and  weighed.  If 
free  sulphur  is  suspected  to  bo  present,  extract  with  bisulphide  of 
carbcn,  and  again  weigh.  The  residue  is  cadmium  sulphide, 
which  contains  77.78  per  cent,  of  cadmium.  It  is  a  yellow 
powder  insoluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  sulphides,  or 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acid.  It  cannot  be 
ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  without  loss. 
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VOLUMETBIC  METHOD. 


The  solution  containing  the  cadmium  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in  hot 
hydrochloHc  add,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  of  potassium. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
TIN— TUNGSTEN— TITAinUM. 

TIN. 

TiK  occurs  in  natiire  as  cassiterite  (containing  from  90  to  95  pei 
cent,  of  oxide  of  tin),  which  mineral  is  the  source  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  tin  of  commerce  is  derived.  Tin  also  occurs  as 
sulphide  combined  with  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron  in  the 
mineral  stannine  or  bell-metal  ore.  It  is  a  constituent  of  certain 
rare  minerals,  such  as  tantalite. 

The  methods  of  assa3dng  tin  in  actual  use  are  remarkable  wheii 
compared  with  those  of  other  metals.  The  more  strictly  chemical 
methods  are  rendered  troublesome  by  the  oxide  being  insoluble 
in  acids,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  gangue  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Moreover,  it  is  not  readily  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  alkalies.  The  oxide  has  first  to  be  reduced  to  metal  before 
the  tin  can  be  dissolved.  The  reduction  may  be  performed  by 
fusing  with  potassic  cyanide,  by  heating  to  moderate  redness  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  or  by  heating  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature with  carbon.  The  reduced  metal  is  only  slowly  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  although  it  is  readily  soluble  in  aqua 
regia,  the  solution  cannot  be  evaporated  or  freed  from  the  excess 
of  acids,  by  boiling,  without  loss  of  tin,  because  of  the  volatility 
of  stannic  chloride.  There  has  long  been  a  difficulty  in  getting 
a  quick  wet  method. 

The  process  of  assaying  tin  ores  adopted  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall is  a  mechanical  one  known  as  ''  vanning,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  find  the  percentage  of  "  black  tin,"  which,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member, is  not  pure  cassiterite,  much  less  pure  oxide  of  tin.  Tin 
ore,  as  taken  from  the  lode,  contains  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of 
cassiterite,  and  is  mainly  made  up  of  quartz,  felspar,  chlorite, 
Bchorl,  and  other  stony  minerals,  together  with  mora  or  less 
mispickel,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  oxide  of  iron,  and  wolfram. 
The  cassiterite  has  a  specific  gravity  (6.4  to  7.1)  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  vein-stuff  (2.5  to  3.0),  and  is  concentrated 
by  a  series  of  washings  till  it  is  free  from  the  lighter  material, 
lliose  minerals  which  have  a  specific  gravity  approaching  that  of 
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the  cassitcrite  are  not  completely  removed.  The  mispickel  and 
copper  and  iron  pyrites  are  conveHed  into  oxides  by  roasting,  and 
are  in  great  part  removed  by  a  subsequent  washing.  The  concen- 
trated product  is  known  as  "black  tin,"  and  in  this  condition  is 
sold  to  the  smelter.  The  chief  foreign  matters  in  the  black  tin 
are  silica,  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  wolfram,  with  traces  of 
manganese  and  niobic  acid  ;  and  in  certain  stream  ores  there  may 
be  as  much  as  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  iitaniferous  iron.  The  black 
tin  from  the  mines  contains  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
*s  sold  and  assayed  wet.  A  series  of  typical  samples  of  black  tin 
ranged  as  follows : — 


Boone  of  Mtterid. 

Percentage  of  Metal 
in  Dry  Ore. 

Spedilfi  Oravi^. 

Good  mine  ore    .... 

Inferior    do 

Titanifcrous  stream  ore       , 
Mine  ore  with  wolfram 
Ore  from  stream  works 

72.0 
67.0 

5.99 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  black  tin  is  a  very 
variable  substance;  and  that  the  specific  gravity  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  impurities ;  hence,  it  is  only  an  indication  of  the 
percentage  of  metal  when  the  same  kind  of  ore  is  dealt  with. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  object  of  vanning  is  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  black  tin  in  the  lode  stuff.  The  relation 
between  the  actual  content  in  oxide  of  tin  and  the  produce  got 
by  vanning  has  been  tested  on  several  occasions  with  results 
which  show  a  fair  degree  of  approximation. 

The  following  are  some  published  results  of  assays  of  the  same 
batch  of  ore.     The  vanning  results  were  obtained  by  a  Ck)rnish 
vanner  of  recognised  ability,  and  the  wet  assays  by  two  London 
firms  of  tho  highest  standing : — 
Vanning  results : 
(Average) 
Wet  Assay  results : 
A 
B 

The  vanner  reported  his  black  tin  as  containing  70  per  cent,  of 
tin.  This  will  bring  his  result,  if  calculated  as  stannic  oxide,  to 
80.9  lbs.  to  the  ton ;  which  agrees  with  the  others. 

According  to  our  experience  the  "  van "  assay  agrees  fairly 
well  with  the  "  wet  **  one,  if  the  black  tin  is  assumed  to  contain 
92.5  per  cent,  of  stannic  oxide  (SnO,). 

Ynnners  are,  as  a  rule,  skilful  men,  and  show  remarkable 
dexterity  in  separating  the  black  tin,  with   the  help  of  their 


9ilbs.  of  "  black  tin." 

83.7lbs.  of  stannic  oxide. 
79.7lbs. 
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np{>nRitis,  which  consists  simply  of  a  shovel  and  a  kicvo  of 
water.  An  account  of  the  process  is  riven  below.  But  different 
vanners,  all  good  men,  will  get  different  results  working  on 
material  new  to  them.  The  black  tin  weighed  by  the  vanner  is 
supposed  to  correspond  in  quality  with  the  black  tin  returned 
from  the  floors  of  the  mine  for  which  he  is  assaying,  but  this 
differs  materially  in  different  mines  with  the  nature  of  the  gangue. 
The  process  leaves  too  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  vanner.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  in  practice  the  returns  from  the 
dressing-floors  check  the  assayer,  instead  of,  as  should  properly  be 
the  case,  the  assayer  checking  the  returns.  It  is  only  when  this 
last  is  done  that  any  control  is  had  over  the  system  of  dressing. 
A  correct  assay  of  this  ore  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
because  of  the  high  price  of  the  metal. 

The  method  of  assaying  the  black  tin  is  a  dry  one,  and  consists 
of  mixing  it  with  "  culm/'  and  submitting  it  in  a  black-lead 
crucible  to  the  highest  temperature  of  a  wind  furnace.  The 
sample  is  taken  wet  as  it  arrives  at  the  smelting  house,  and  is 
assayed  direct.  The  product  of  the  assay  is  examined,  and  a 
deduction  of  a  considerable  percentage  is  very  properly  made  for 
impurities,  since  the  assay  really  determines  the  percentage,  not 
merely  of  tin,  but  of  the  bodies  present  which  are  reducible  at  a 
white  heat.  The  judgment  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  deducted  is 
assisted  partly  by  an  examination  of  the  metal  got  L  om  the  assay, 
and  partly  by  the  experience  acquired  in  smelting  similar  ores. 
The  produce,  which  is  that  of  the  impure  tin,  is  stated  in  parts 
in  twenty;  thus  a  produce  of  14  is  equivalent  to  70  per  cent.,  or 
to  14  cwt.  per  ton. 

MECHANICAL    8EPABATION.— VANNING. 

This  process,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  carried  out 
as  follows : — After  sampling  the  ore  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  quan- 
tity (varying  with  its  richness)  is  weighed  out.  Special  weights 
are  generally  used.  The  standard  weight,  marked  200,  weighs 
about  an  ounce;  with  poor  ores  this  quantity  is  taken  for  an 
assay,  but  with  richer  ores  100  or  even  50  is  sufficient.  The  unit 
of  weight  has  no  special  name,  but  the  parts  in  200  are  spoken  of 
as  the  produce ;  thus,  if  200  of  ore  were  taken  and  9.5  of  black 
tin  were  separated,  the  produce  would  be  g^  :  obviously  half  the 
"  produce  "  will  give  the  percentage.  The  weighed  portion  of  the 
ore  is  placed  on  the  vanning  shoveL  The  vanner  stands  in  front 
of  a  tub  of  water  (kieve)  and  allows  30  or  40  c.c.  of  water  to  flow 
on  to  the  ore.  He  then  raises  the  shovel  a  little  above  the 
•urfaoe^  of  the  wateri  and,  holding  it  nearly  horizontal,  briskly 
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rotates  the  water  by  imparting  to  the  shovel  a  slight  circular 
motion,  passing  into  an  elliptical  one  (front  to  back).  This  causes 
the  finer  mud  to  be  suspended  in  the  liquid,  which  is  then  run  off, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  ore  in  the  centre  of  the  shovel.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  water  after  standing  a  moment  is  fairly  clear. 
About  half  as  much  water  as  before  is  brought  on ;  then,  with  a 
motion  which  is  similar  to  the  previous  one,  but  with  a  jerk  added 
in  one  direction,  the  heavier  minerals  are  thrown  up,  and  the 
stony  matter  brought  back.  The  jerk  is  produced  just  as  the  wave 
of  water  is  returning.  The  descending  wave  of  water  draws  with 
it  the  bulkier  and  lighter  particles  of  the  ore,  whilst  the  heavier 
matter  lying  on  the  bottom  is  scarcely  affected  by  it.  The  jerky 
motion,  however,  carries  it  to  the  front  of  the  shovel.  The  lighter 
stuff  is  washed  off,  and  the  residue  dried  by  holding  the  shovel 
over  the  furnace.  It  now  corresponds,  more  or  less,  to  the  stuff 
which  on  the  mine  is  sent  to  the  cieJciner.  It  is  swept  from  the 
shovel  into  a  scoop,  and  transferred  to  a  hot  crucible ;  in  which  it 
is  calcined  until  free  from  sulphur.  Some  vanners  calcine  their 
samples  before  commencing  to  van.     The  calcined  ore  is  shaken 

out  of  the  crucible  on  to 
the  shovel ;  rubbed  up  with 
a  hammer ;  and  washed  (as 
at  first)  to  get  rid  of  the 
finer  and  lighter  "waste." 
The  separating  motions  are 
again  gone  through;  and 
the  '"head"  of  the  best  of 
the  black  tin  is  thrown  well 
up  on  one  side  of  the  shovel 
in  the  form  of  a  orescent^ 
so  ajs  to  leave  room  on  the 
shovel  to  work  with  the 
''tailings."  The  quantity 
of  water  used  is  kept  low,  to  prevent  this  "  crop  "  tin  from  being 
washed  back  again.  The  tailings  are  then  crushed  to  free  the 
tin  from  adherent  oxide  of  iron ;  and  again  washed  to  throw  up 
the  remaining  tin  ore.  As  this  tin  is  finely  divided,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  bring  it  up,  so  that  a  vigorous  and  rapid  motion  is 
required.  The  tailings  are  now  washed  off,  and  the  whole  of  the 
black  tin  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  shovel.  It  requires 
two  or  three  washings  more  to  free  it  from  the  waste  it  contains. 
Very  small  quantities  of  water  are  used.  The  purity  of  the  black 
tin  can  be  seen  by  its  appearance  on  the  shovel.  The  cleaned 
ore  is  dried  as  before,  freed  from  particles  of  iron  with  the  aid  of 
a  magnet,  and  weighed.     The  weighings  are  carried  to  |th  of  the 
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onit  used.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of  cal- 
culatioii  adopted  on  the  mine.  A  pai-cel  of  i  ton  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  of 
tin  ore  with  a  produce  of  45  (equal  to  22}  per  cent.)  contains 
5  cwt.  o  qrs.  12  lbs.  of  black  tin.  This  result  is  obtained  &§ 
follows : — 

ton    owt.    qrs. 
123 
9 

equivalent  to  multiplying  hj  45. 

strike  off  the  first  figure  to  the  right, 
multiply  by  4  to  reduce  to  quarters. 


4     IS 
28  multiply  by  28  to  reduce  to  pounds. 

112 
IS 

12.7  strike  off  the  first  figure  to  the  right. 

Similarly,  a  parcel  of  20  tons  10  cwt.  with  a  produce  of  9}  con- 
tains 19  cwt.  I  qr.  25  lbs.  of  black  tin.  For  the  following  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  for  much  of  that  already  given  about  vanning, 
we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Beynolds,  of  Cook's  Kitchen  Mine. 
"  To  have  a  complete  set  of  tools  for  all  vanning  purposes,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  get  the  following : — ^A  vanning  shovel  14  inches 
long  and  13  indies  wide,  weighing  not  over  2f  pounds.  It  is 
made  of  hammered  sheet  iron  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  57.  It 
must  have  a  light  wooden  handle  (preferably  of  deal)  3  feet  long. 
A  bruising  hammer,  weighing  2^  pounds,  with  a  handle  i  foot 
long.  A  pair  of  tongs  (furnace)  2^  feet  long,  made  of  ^-inch 
round  iron.  And  a  set  of  ordinieury  clay  crucibles  for  calcining. 
There  ought  to  be  two  sets  of  scales  and  weights :  the  first  should 
be  confined  to  weighing  the  powdered  tin  stuff,  and  the  seoond 
ought  to  be  a  much  higher  class  one,  for  weighing  the  black  tin 
obtained.  The  furnace  for  roasting  the  sample  should  be  i  o  inches 
square  and  12  inches  deep,  with  the  fire-bars  at  the  bottom  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart.  The  water-box  for  vanning  in  should 
be  at  least  4  feet  long,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  deep." 
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DJttY    METHODS. 

For  the  following  description  of  the  process  adopted  in  Cornwall 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Barnett,  F.G.S.,  of  Chyandour. 

ComlBh  Method. — IHn  Ore  Assay. — ^The  ore  to  be  smelted  or 
assayed  should  be  concentrated  to  say  not  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  metallic  tin ;  though  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  it  should  be 
brought  nearer  70  per  cent.,  as  with  ore  containing  less  than 
40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal  there  will  be  a  considerable  loss  both 
in  the  assaying  and  in  the  smelting.  If  the  ore  to  be  operated 
on  does  not  contain  this  quantity  of  metal,  then  the  sample 
(if  coarse)  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  the  gangue  being 
removed  by  vanning,  and  the  ore  saved  for  the  fire  assay. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  determination  of  tin  in  the  ore 
ig  as  follows: — About  2 J  ounces  troy  (1200  grains,  or  about  80 
grams)  of  the  ore  to  be  assayed  is  weighed  out  and  mixed 
on  a  flat  copper  pan  (shaped  with  a  long  h'p)  with  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  (240  grains,  or  15.5  grams)  of  powdered  culm 
(anthracite).  The  mixture  of  ore  and  culm  is  either  transferred 
to  a  black-lead  crucible  before  the  latter  is  put  into  the  furnace, 
or,  as  some  prefer,  it  is  carefully  swept  into  a  crucible  which  has 
been  imbedded  in  the  fire.  Some  assayers  cover  their  pots  with 
a  flat  cover  placed  loosely  on,  while  others  leave  the  mixture  in 
the  open  pot.  The  furnace,  which  has  been  previously  fired  to  a 
strong  heat,  is  then  covered,  and  the  sample  is  subjected  to  a 
sharp  fire  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes.  No 
definite  time  can  be  stated,  as,  besides  the  strength  of  the  fire, 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  ore,  and  the  impurities  associated 
with  it,  greatly  affects  the  time  required  for  the  complete  reduction 
of  the  ore.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  in  the  crucible  has  settled 
down  to  a  imiform  white  heat,  and  any  very  slight  ebullition 
which  may  have  taken  place  has  subsided,  the  crucible  is  gently 
shaken,  removed  from  the  fire  (the  culm-ash  or  slag  which  covers 
the  metal  being  carefully  drawn  aside  with  an  iron  scraper),  and 
the  metal  is  poured  quickly  into  an  iron  ingot-mould,  which  is 
usually  placed  on  a  copper  pan  to  save  the  culm-slag  and  the 
adherent  metal  which  comes  out  with  it.  The  crucible  is  then 
carefully  scraped,  and  the  scrapings,  together  with  the  contents 
of  the  moiild  and  pan,  are  transferred  to  a  mortar.  There  the 
ingot  of  tin  is  freed  from  slag  and  then  taken  to  the  scales.  The 
resib,  after  being  finely  powdered,  is  passed  through  a  sieve.  The 
flattened  particles  of  tin  which  remain  on  the  sieve  are  weighed 
with  the  ingot  (the  hunpy  as  it  is  called) ;  whilst  the  siftings  are 
vanned  on  a  shovel,  and  (the  slag  being  washed  ofl)  the  fine  tin  is 
oollected,  dried,  and  weighed  with  the  rest :  the  whole  gives  the 
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produce  or  percentage  of  metal  in  the  ore.  The  results  of  the 
afisajB  are  expressed  in  cwts.  of  metal  in  the  ton  of  ore.  The  per- 
cental is  rarely  given  and  never  used  in  Cornwall.  Thus — 
"  13I  Produce  "  would  mean  that  the  assay  yielded  results  at  the 
rate  of  13^  cwts.  of  metal  for  one  ton  of  the  ore.  Some  assayers 
use  a  little  powdered  fluor-spar  to  assist  the  fusion  of  refractory 
dags.  A  small  quantity  of  borax  will  also  occasionally  be  of 
service  for  ores  containing  silica  in  excess  of  any  iron  that  may 
be  present.  The  borax  renders  the  slag  more  fusible,  and  assists 
the  formation  of  a  larger  lump  (with  less  fine  tin  in  the  slag)  than 
would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  culm  alone. 

The  quality  and  the  percentage  of  pure  tin  in  the  metal  will 
vary  considerably,  according  to  the  impurities  that  are  associated 
with  the  ore  to  be  assayed. 

The  crude  lump  is  then  remelted  in  a  small  iron  ladle  at  as  low 
a  temperature  as  possible,  and  the  fused  metal  is  poured  into  a 
shallow  trench  about  4  inches  long  by  |  of  an  inch  wide  cut  in  a 
block  of  white  marble.  The  metal  will  be  silvery- white  if  the 
temperature  employed  be  correct ;  if  too  hot,  the  surface  will  show 
a  yellow,  red,  or  blue  colour  (according  to  the  heat  employed) ;  in 
such  case  the  metal  should  be  remelted  at  a  lower  temperature. 
If  the  metal  on  cooling  remains  perfectly  dear  and  bright,  then 
it  maybe  assumed  that  the  tin  is  of  good  quality  and  commercially 
pure.  A  crystallised  or  frosted  appearance  of  the  metal  indicates 
the  presence  of  some  alloy,  say  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  antimony, 
&o.  The  assayer  who  has  had  much  practice  can  readily  distin- 
guish the  metal  or  metals  that  are  associated  with  the  ore  by 
noting  the  appearance  of  the  tin  on  cooling ;  and  can  fairly  judge 
the  quantity  of  impurity  present  by  the  amount  of  the  crystallisa- 
tion or  stain. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  method  of  assaying  cannot  lay  claim  to 
scientific  accuracy,  it  is  by  no  means  so  imperfect  as  some  writers 
would  have  us  believe,  who  state  that  a  loss  of  5  to  10  per  cent, 
arises  in  the  operation.  It  is  certainly  the  most  ready  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  a  parcel  of 
Un  ore,  which,  after  all,  is  the  main  object  of  all  assaying  opera- 
tions. 

The  dijficulty  which  beginners  find  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
results,  and  any  loss  of  metal  which  those  not  accustomed  to  the 
process  may  incur,  will  invaiiably  occur  in  the  vanning  of  the 
powdered  slag  for  the  fine  tin,  the  rest  of  the  operations  being 
easy  of  execution,  and  requiring  only  the  ordinary  care  necessary 
for  all  metallurgical  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  low  percentage  ores  containing  silica 
are  assayed  in  this  manner,  low  results  are  obtained,  as  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  tin  in  the  presence  of  free 
silioa;  with  this  class  of  ores,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
some  of  the  silica  by  preliminary  vanning,  or  some  floz  should  be 
added  which  will  combine  with  the  siUca,  and  so  prevent  its 
entering  into  combination  with  the  tin.  Low  quality  tin  ores 
containing  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  <fec.,  combined  with 
arsenic,  sulphur,  or  oxygen,  will  give  very  much  higher  results 
than  the  actual  percentage  of  tin  in  the  sample.  The  other  metals 
(being  readily  reduced  in  the  presence  of  tin)  alloy  with  it,  and 
give  a  hard  lump  difficult  to  fuse  in  the  iron  ladle;  where  the 
quantity  of  foreign  metals  is  large,  the  metal  can  only  be  melted 
to  a  stiff  pasty  mass ;  so  that  (in  determining  the  value  of  a  ton 
of  tin  ore,  or  even  reporting  on  the  percentage  of  tin  it  contains) 
not  only  must  the  weight  of  the  assay  be  the  basis  for  calculation, 
but  the  quality  and  character  of  the  metal  obtained  must  also  be 
considered.  Thus  two  ores  of  tin  might  be  assayed  both  yielding 
a  BimHax prodtusCf  say  13I  (6 7  J  per  cent.),  and  yet  one  might  con- 
tain 5  per  cent,  less  tin  than  the  other. 

If  it  be  required  to  obtain  the  pure  metal  from  tin  ores  con- 
taining the  ores  of  other  metals  associated  with  them,  the  latter 
must  be  removed  by  digesting  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
washing.  The  assay  may  then  be  conducted  in  the  usual  way, 
and  a  fairly  pure  lump  will  be  obtained. 

If  wolfram  be  present  in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  the  ore,  it 
considerably  reduces  the  proportion  of  lump,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  increases  the  fine  tin  (or  priUiony  &s  it  is  termed)  in  the 
assay.  This  may  be  got  rid  of  by  boiling  in  aqua  regia,  and 
dissolving  out  the  tungstic  acid  which  has  been  liberated  by 
means  of  ammonia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  assaying  tin  has  its 
advantages  and  its  drawbacks.  It  is  quickly  performed;  with 
ores  of  good  quality  it  gives  results  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  othor 
process ;  and  it  gives  the  smelter  the  actual  alloy  and  quality  of 
metal  he  may  expect  to  get  in  the  smelting  of  the  ore,  which  no 
other  mode  of  assa3dng  will  do:  against  which  may  be  set  the 
skill  requii*ed  to  obtain  accurate  results  with  the  vanning  shovel ; 
the  loss  of  metal  in  poor  ores  containing  an  excess  of  siHca ;  and 
the  high  results  from  ores  containing  a  large  quantity  of  metallic 
impurities. 

Cyanide  Method. — Weigh  up  20  grams  of  the  oi'e  and  dry  it 
on  a  scoop  over  the  Bunsen  flame.  When  dry,  weigh,  and  calcu- 
late the  percentage  of  water  from  the  loss  in  weight.  Transfer 
the  dried  ore  to  an  evaporating  dish,  and  cover  with  30  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  :  boil  for  10  or  12  minutes,  and  then  add  5  ac. 


of  nitrie  add  and  boil  again.  Dilute  with  water,  and  filter. 
Transfer  the  filter  and  its  contents  to  an  E  Battersea  crucible, 
and  calcine  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Oool,  and  weigh  the  residue. 
The  loss  equals  the  oxides  soluble  in  acid.  Transfer  the  residue 
to  the  crucible  and  mix  it  with  its  own  weight  of  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  add  a  similar  amount  of  ''  cyanide ''  as  a  cover.  Place 
in  the  furnace,  and  when  the  charge  has  attained  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  furnace  (in  from  3  to  6  minutes),  remove  it  at  once ; 
tap  the  pot  vigorously  several  times,  and  then  pour  its  contents 
quietly  into  a  mould.  Dissolve  the  slag  in  water,  dean,  dry,  and 
weigh  the  button  of  tin. 


WET  METHODS. 

Detection. — ^Tin  ore  is  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  adds, 
high  specific  gravity,  and  characteristic  appearance  in  water.  The 
powder  is  separated  from  the  lighter  gangue  by  washing.  It  is 
fused  in  a  Berlin  crucible  with  five  times  its  weight  of  potassic 
cyanide  at  a  moderately  high  temperature  in  a  muffle,  or  over  the 
blowpipe.  The  slag  is  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  metallic 
buttons  or  residue  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (not  aqua  regia), 
for  some  time.  One  portion  of  the  solution  strikes  a  purple 
colour  with  chloride  of  gold,  another  portion  gives  a  white  or  grey 
precipitate  or  cloudiness  with  mercuric  chloride.  These  reactions 
are  characteristic  of  tin  as  stannous  chloride. 

Metallic  tin  treated  with  nitric  acid  becomes  converted  into  a 
white  insoluble  powder  (metastannic  acid).  Aqua  regia  dissolves 
tin  readily,  forming  stannic  chloride,  and  in  this  solution  the 
metal  is  detected  by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate.  Tin  in  solution  as  stannic  or 
stannous  chloride  is  precipitated  as  metal  by  means  of  zinc. 

The  fact  that  tin  forms  two  well-defined  series  of  compounds  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  assiiying  (just  as  in  the  case  of  iron),  by 
determining  how  much  of  an  oxidising  agent  is  required  to  convert 
it  from  the  stannous  into  the  stannic  state.  For  example,  on 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  a  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  the  oxidation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  finish- 
ing point  is  sharp  and  distinct ;  but  acid  solutions  of  stannous 
chloride  quickly  take  up  oxygen  from  that  dissolved  in  the  water 
used  and  from  the  air.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  obvious  sign 
that  such  oxidation  has  taken  place,  except  that  (fatal  to  the 
assay)  a  smaller  volume  of  the  permanganate  is  required.  Great 
care  is  required  with  such  solutions,  both  before  and  during  titra- 
tion.   The  addition  of  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride  to  the  stannous 
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solution,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  tin  has  been  dissolyed,  will 
lessen  this  liability  to  oxidation. 

Separation. — If  the  tin  is  present  in  an  alloy,  the  substance  is 
boiled  in  an  evaporating  dish  with  dilute  nitric  acid  until  the  whole 
of  the  material  is  attacked.  Evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute, 
boU  for  a  few  minutes,  and  filter  off  the  white  insoluble  residue. 
Under  certain  circumstances  this  residue  will  be  nearly  free  from 
other  metals,  in  which  case  it  is  ignited  and  weighed.  If  not 
Known  to  be  pure  it  must  be  ignited,  reduced  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  treated  as  subsequently  described. 

When  the  tin  is  present  as  insoluble  oxide  in  an  ore,  the  sub- 
stance is  finely  powdered,  and  from  i  to  5  grams  of  it  (according 
to  its  richness)  boiled  with  30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  an 
evaporating  dish  till  the  oxide  of  iron  is  seen  to  be  dissolved.  Then 
add  I  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (or  more  if  much  pyrites,  <fec.,  is  present) 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  these  are  decomposed ;  dilute  and  filter 
off,  washing  first  with  dilute  acid  and  afterwards  with  a  little 
dilute  ammonia,  dry,  ignite,  and  place  in  a  combustion  tube 
(together  with  the  fiJter-ash)  and  heat  to  redness  for  about  thirty 
minutes  in  a  current  of  dried  hydrogen. 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  (fig.  58),  which  ia 
then  introduced  into  a  piece  of  combustion  tube.    The  latter. 


'^ 


^ 


wrapped  in  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  is  supported  on  a  couple  of  iron 
rings,  and  heated  by  one  or  two  Bunsen  burners  in  a  furnace 
fitted  up  with  loose  fire-brick  tiles,  as  shown  in  ^,  59. 


ii 
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When  the  reduction  is  complete  the  tube  is  allowed  to  oool ;  the 
boat  is  removed  and  the  tin  dissolved.  Add  a  rod  of  zinc  to  the 
freely-acid  hot  solution,  and  in  a  few  minutes  decant  through  a 
filter  and  wash  with  water,  after  having  removed  the  zinc.  Wash 
the  precipitated  metal  back  into  the  beaker,  and  dissolve  in 
10  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporate  off  the  excess  of  acid ; 
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dilnte,  boO,  and  filter.    Wttah,  dry,  ignite  strongly  in  a  porcelain 
OFucible,  and  weigh. 

In  the  absence  of  antimony  the  above  separation  works  very 
well,  but  if  this  metal  is  present  in  quantity  the  metals  pre- 
cipitated on  the  zinc  must  be  covered  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric.  It  is  then  warmed  with  iron 
wire  until  no  more  of  the  latter  dissolves.  The  antimony  is  pre- 
cipitated as  metal,  and  the  tin  remains  in  solution  as  stannous 
chloride.  The  antimony  is  filtered  off,  and  may  be  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  weighed,  whilst  the  tin  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated 
with  zinc,  and  treated  as  already  described. 

GBAVIMETBIO  METHOD. 

If  the  tin  is  not  already  in  the  metallic  state  it  is  reduced  to 
this  condition  by  the  method  given  (precipitation  by  zinc).  Treat 
the  finely-divided  metal  (waiSied  free  from  chlorides)  in  a  four- 
inch  evaporating  dish  with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  cover  with 
a  clock-glass,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  precipitate  appears 
of  a  white  colour  and  the  metal  is  completely  attacked.  Evapo- 
rate nearly  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath ;  then  add  50  c.c.  of 
water,  teat  to  boiling,  and  filter.  Wash  with  hot  water,  dry, 
transfer  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  add  the  filter-ash,  ignite 
strongly,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  after  ignition  is  stannic 
oxide  (SnO,).  It  is  a  yellowish-white  powder  (darker* whilst  hot), 
insoluble  in  acids,  and  contains  78.67  per  cent,  of  tin«  Cold 
dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  tin  to  a  clear  solution,  which  becomes 
a  white  enamel-like  jelly  on  heating ;  this  (filtered  ofi*,  washed, 
and  dried)  forms  an  opal-like  substance,  which  is  converted  on 
ignition  into  stannic  oxide  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 
Stannic  oxide  when  ignited  with  chlorides  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely converted  into  stannic  chloride,  which  volatilises.  The 
presence  of  chlorides  during  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid 
causes  a  similar  loss. 

Determination  of  Tin  in  an  Alloy. — (Bronze.) — ^Take  2 
grams,  and  attack  with  20  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  covered 
beaker  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Boil  till  the  bulk  is  reduced  by  one- 
half,  dilute  with  50  c.o.  of  water,  allow  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  filter;  wash  well  first  with  water  acidulated  with  a  little 
nitric  add,  and  afterwards  with  water ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  aa 
stannic  oxide. 

Determination  of  Tin  in  Tin  Ore. — ^Treat  5  grams  of  the 
dried  and  finely-powdered  ore  with  30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  four-inch  evaporating  dish.  After  the  soluble  oxides  have  been 
dissolved  add  1  or  2  c.o.  of  nitric  acid,  boil  off  nitrous  fumes. 
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dflute,  and  filter.  Dry  the  filter,  transfer  the  cleaned  ore  to  a 
piece  of  combustion  tube  ten  or  twelve  inches  long  and  narrowed 
at  one  end.  Pass  a  current  of  hydrogen  through  the  tube  and 
heat  to  redness  for  30  minutes ;  cool  whilst  the  gas  is  still  passing. 
Dissolve  in  20  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  keep  the 
solution  tinted  with  permanganate  of  potassium.  When  the 
colour  of  the  permanganate  becomes  permanent  dilute  to  a  bulk 
of  50  C.C.  with  water,  filter,  and  wash.  Heat;  add  a  rod 
of  zinc  weighing  about  3  grams ;  allow  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes ; 
decant  through  a  filter ;  and  wash,  removing  the  remaining  zinc 
and  returning  the  tin  to  the  beaker.  Treat  with  5  c.c.  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  boil  for  some  time,  take  up  with  water,  filter,  wash, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  stannic  oxide. 

VOLXJMETBIC  METHOD. 

Titration  with  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potassium. 

— ^This  titm^  inn  may  be  made  either  directly  on  the  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  (prepared  by  dissolving  the  precipitated  metal  in 
hydrochloric  acid),  or  indirectly,  on  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride 
(produced  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  precipitated  metal  on 
ferric  chloride).  The  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium is  made  by  dissolving  5.356  grams  of  the  salt  in  water  and 
diluting  to  one  litre.  100  c.c.  are  equivalent  to  i.oo  gram 
of  tin. 

The  precipitated  tin  is  transferred  to  a  flask ;  and  dissolved  in 
10  c.c.  hyobochloric  add,  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  The  add  and  metal  are  placed  in 
the  flask ;  which  is  then  filled  with  the  gas,  and  stopped  with  a 
cork  provided  with  a  rubber  valve.  When  solution  is  complete  the 
flask  is  again  filled  with  carbonic  add.  Fifty  c.c.  of  water  freed 
from  air  and  saturated  with  carbonic  add  are  then  added.  This 
water  is  made  by  adding  a  gram  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  2  cc 
of  hydrochloric  add  to  100  c.c.  of  water :  the  eflervescence  sweeps 
out  the  dissolved  oxygen.  The  permanganate  of  potassium  solu- 
tion is  then  run  in  from  a  stop-cock  burette  in  the  usual  way  until 
a  faint  pink  tinge  is  obtained. 

The  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  variations  in  the 
conditions  of  the  assay.  A  solution  of  stannous  chloride  equi- 
valent in  strength  to  the  "  permanganate  "  was  made  by  dissolving 
19.06  grams  of  the  crystallised  salt  (SnCl}.2H,0.)  in  50  c.c.  of 
water  and  10  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluting  to  i  litre  with 
water  freed  from  dissolved  oxygen.  100  c.c.  contain  i  gram  of 
tin.  In  the  first  experiments  tap  water  was  used  and  no  pre^ 
cautions  were  taken  for  excluding  air.     £xcept  when  otherwise 
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stated,  20  o.a  of  the  stannous  chloride  were  used  in  each  experi- 
ment with  10  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  were  diluted  to  100  ac. 
with  water  before  titration. 

Effect  of  Varying  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Acid  added  .        .      1.00.0.    10.0  c.c.    20.00.0.    50.0  ao. 

■^Peimanganate"  required    18.8  „       18.9  „       18.8  „       18.8  „ 

The  only  effect  of  the  increase  in  quantity  of  acid  was  to  give 
the  brown  of  perchloride  of  manganese  instead  of  the  pink  of 
permanganic  acid  to  mark  the  finishing  point. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. 

Temperature  .        .15*0.        50*  0.       70*  0.       loo*  0. 

"  Permanganate  "  required    18.8  0.0.    18.7  o.a    18.6  c.c.    18.4  c.a 

Bate  of  Atmospherio  Oxidation.  —  Solutions  ready  for 
titration  were  exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  vary 
ing  lengths  of  time  and  then  titrated. 

Time  exposed  omin.       5  min.      lomin.      aomin.      6omin. 

**  Permanffanate  " 
required  .        .    18.8  co.    18.8  ao.    18.8.  ao.    18.8  c.c.    18.6  o.a 

It  is  hest  to  titrate  at  once,  although  the  loss  hy  oxidation  is 
only  small  after  one  hour's  exposure. 
Effect  of  Varying  Tin. 

Stannous  chlo- 
ride added        .    i.o  0.0. 

"  Permanganate  *' 
required  .        .     0.7  „ 


10.0  o.a 

2aoaa 

500  o.a 

100.0  CO. 

8^,. 

18.0  „ 

47.4  ,. 

954  I. 

50.0  o.a 
19.0  „ 

100.0  0.0. 
18.3  » 

200.0  0.0. 

174     M 

500.0  CO. 

Eflbot  of  Varying  Bulk. 

Bulk 

"  Permanganate  "  required 

The  two  last  series  show  an  interference,  which  is  due  to  the 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  following 
similar  experiments,  which  were,  however,  performed  with  water 
freed  from  oxygen  and  in  which  the  titrations  were  effected  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carhonic  acid. 

Effect  of  Varying  Tin. — A  new  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
was  used. 

Stannous  chlo- 

rido  added      .    1.0  ao.    looao.    aaoaa    saoaa    loo.oo.a 
*  Permanganate  " 

required  .        .1.0,,       10.0  „       19.8  „      49.6  „        99.3  ^ 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. 

Bulk   .  .    30.0  c.c.    5ao  o.a    100  o  ao.    200.0  0.0.    500.0  c.a 

**  Permanganate  " 
required  .       .     19.8  „       19.8  „         19.8  „        19.8  „        19.8  ., 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  working  onder  these  oonditioDs  the 
results  are  proportional  and  the  method  satisfactoiy. 

Examination  of  Tin  "PliOBphidB.— {Phosphor  TinJ)^Tb3a 
substance  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ''  phosphor  bronze  "  and 
similar  alloys.  It  is  a  crystalline,  imperfectly-malleable,  metallic 
substance.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  efTervescence ; 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  which  inflames  on  the  addition  of  a 
drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  being  evolved.  It  iu  attacked  by  ( 
nitric  acid,  yielding  a  white  powder  of  stannic  phosphate ;  this  is 
not  easily  decomposed  by  ammonium  sulphide  or  readily  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

''  Phosphor-tin ''  is  made  up  only  of  tin  and  phosphorus.  For 
the  estimation  weigh  up  i  gram.  Place  in  a  weighed  Berlin 
dish;  and  cover  with  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and  3  or  4  c.c.  of 
water.  Let  the  reaction  proceed  (under  a  clock-glass)  on  the 
water-bath  till  complete.  Remove  the  glass ;  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignite,  at  first  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  after- 
wards in  the  muffle  at  a  red  heat.  Cool  in  the  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  quickly  as  possible  when  cold.  The  substance  contains 
the  tin  as  stannic  oxide,  SnO,,  and  the  phosphorus  as  phosphoric 
oxide,  P|Oj.  The  increase  in  weight  on  the  gram  of  substance 
taken  gives  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  phosphorus 
and  tin,  and  since  i  gram  of  tin  takes  up  only  0.271  gram  of 
oxygen,  and  i  gram  of  phosphorus  takes  up  1.29  gram,  the  pro- 
portion of  tin  to  phosphorus  can  be  calculated  from  the  increase 
in  weight.  For  example,  i  gram  of  a  sample  gave  1.3410  gram 
of  mixed  oxides,  which  is  0.070  gram  in  excess  of  that  which 
would  be  got  with  pure  tin.  If  the  substance  was  all  phosphorus 
the  excess  would  be  1.0190  gram ;  consequently  the  proportion  of 
phosphorus  in  the  substance  is  0.070-7- 1.019,  or  6.87  percent. 
The  tin  is  calculated  by  difference,  93.13  per  cent. 

Another  method  of  separating  and  determining  the  phosphorus 
is  as  follows : — ^Take  i  gram  of  the  substance  and  add  to  it  15  c.c. 
of  hot  aqua  regia.  Boil  till  dissolved,  dilute,  and  precipitate  the 
tin  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  To  the  filtrate  add  ammonia 
and  "magnesia  mixture."  Filter;  wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  ammonia ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  magnesic  pyrophos- 
phate.    Calculate  the  phosphorus,  and  take  the  tin  by  difference. 

A  sample  of  phosphor  tin  gave — 

Tin    ....    93.1  per  cent,  (by  difference) 
Phosphorus        •        •      6.9        ,, 

1 00.0 
Tin  Arsenide. — ^This  is  met  with  in  tin-smelting;  it  closely 
resembles  the  phosphide^  but  the  crystals  have  a  duller  grey 
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appoaranco.  It  contains  simply  tin  and  arbenic  The  determi- 
nation is  made  by  treating  i  gram  of  the  substance  with  nitric 
acid  and  weighing  the  mixed  oxides  of  tin  and  arsenic  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  phosphide.  One  gram  of 
arsenic  will  give  1.533  gram  of  arsenic  oxide,  Asfi^ ;  consequently 
the  excess  of  weight  of  the  mixed  oxides  over  1.27 1  gram  must 
be  divided  by  0.262 ;  the  result  multiplied  by  100  gives  the 
percentage  of  arsenic.  In  consequence  of  the  higher  atomic 
weight  of  arsenic  the  results  by  this  method  are  not  so  close  as 
with  the  phosphide.  Each  milligram  of  excess  weight  (over 
1.27 1 )  represents  0.38  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  As.  Both  in  this 
and  in  the  corresponding  phosphide  determination  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  absorption  of  moisture,  by  allowing  the  oxides  to 
cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weighing  quickly. 

The  percentage  of  arsenic  is  better  determined  as  follows : — 
Weigh  up  I  gram  of  the  substance,  dissolve  in  aqua  regia,  dilute, 
and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Bender  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  add  ammonium  sulphide  till  the  precipitate  is  dissolved. 
Add  ''  magnesia  mixture."  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  with 
dilute  ammonia,  ignite  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  weigh 
as  magnesic  pyrarsenate.  Calculate  the  arsenic  and  tak:e  the  tin 
by  difference.    A  sample  treated  in  this  way  gave — 

Tin    .        •        •        .     96.8  per  cent,  by  difference 

Arsenic      •        .        •      3.2         „ 

lOO.O 

Examination  of  Black  Tin.— D17  the  ore,  and  reduoe  it  to 
a  fine  powder.  Weigh  up  2  grams,  and  boil  with  20  c.c.  of 
hydrocMoric  acid  and  2  c.c.  of  nitric  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
f^ter,  and  reserve  the  filtrate. 

Tusgstio  Aoid. — Digest  the  residue  with  about  50  ac.  of 
water  and  a  few  c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
filter ;  collect  the  filtrate  in  a  weighed  porcelain  dish,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  tungstic  add,  WO,. 

Stannic  Oxide. — Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue. 
Transfer  to  a  porcelain  boat,  and  reduce  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
At  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour.  Allow  to  cool  whilst  the  hydrogen 
is  still  passing.  Transfer  the  boat  to  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  up 
the  tin  in  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  c.c.  or  so  of  nitric. 
Wash  out  the  combustion  tube  with  some  add  and  add  the  wash- 
ing to  the  contents  of  the  beaker.  Warm  gently,  dilute  with 
water,  and  filter.  Collect,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble 
residue.  Through  the  filtrate  pass  a  rapid  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  allow  to  settle,  and  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with 
hot  water,  dry,  calcine  gently ;  ignite  with  ammonium  carbonate, 
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and  weigh  as  stannic  oxide,  SnO^  The  insoluble  residue  will  in 
most  cases  retain  some  tin.  Fuse  it  with  fusion  mixture,  take  up 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  filtrate,  collect  and  wash  the  sulphide  of  tin.  Ignite  and  weigh 
as  stannic  oxide,  and  add  it  to  that  previously  obtained. 

Copper. — Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  tlm)ugh  the  acid  filtrate 
obtained  in  the  first  cleaning  of  the  ore,  collect  the  precipitate, 
and  wash  first  with  soda  solution  and  then  with  hot  water.  Dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh  as  cupric  oxide,  OuO.  Mix  the  filtrate  with 
that  from  the  main  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  tin. 

Ferric  Oxide. — Boil  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the 
mixed  filtrates  and  peroxidise  with  nitric  add.  Add  ammonia  in 
slight  excess,  boil,  filter,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate  as 
ferric  oxide.  This  will  be  practically  pure,  but  the  iron  in  it 
must  be  determined  by  dissolving  and  titrating.  The  filtrate 
from  the  iron  may  contain  zinc,  lime,  and  magnesia,  but  rarely 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  determined. 

Silica,  &c. — ^The  silica  may  be  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  residue  insoluble  in  acid,  after  the  reduction  of  the  tin 
in  hydrogen,  by  deducting  from  it  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
tin  subsequently  found.  Or  it  may  be  determined  as  follows : — 
The  insoluble  portion  is  fused  with  fusion  mixture,  and  taken  up 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  already  described.  On  filtering,  the 
filter  will  retain  a  portion  of  the  silica.  The  rest  is  recovered, 
after  the  removal  of  the  stannous  sulphide,  by  evaporating  to 
dryness,  taking  up  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtering  through 
the  same  filter.  It  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as 
silica.  The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  boiled  with  a  little  nitric 
acid  and  precipitated  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  (but  it 
frequently  contains  oxide  of  titanium).  When  the  last  is  pre> 
sent  it  is  determined  by  fusing  with  bisulphate  of  potash  and 
extracting  with  cold  water.  The  solution  is  nearly  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  charged  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  boiled.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  oxide 
of  titanium,  TiO,.  The  difference  between  this  weight  and  that 
of  the  combined  oxides  gives  the  ferric  oxide  and  alumina.  The 
filtrate  from  the  mixed  oxides  is  examined  for  lime  and  magnesia. 

Sulphur. — Bub  up  5  grams  of  the  ore  with  5  grams  of  nitre, 
transfer  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  fuse  over  a  Bunsen  burner  for 
fifteen  minutes.  When  cold,  extract  with  water,  and  determine 
the  sulphur  volumetrically  with  standard  barium  chloride.  The 
sulphur  may  be  present  as  sulphide  or  sulphate. 

Arsenic. — ^Take  5  grams,  and  evaporate  with  nitric  add; 
dilute,  add  ammonia,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and    filter. 
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To  the  filtrate  add  "  magnesia  mixture."     Oollect  the  precipitate, 
ignite  with  nitric  acid,  and  weigh  as  magnesic  pyrarsenate. 

The  following  may  he  taken  as  an  example  of  the  composition 
of  an  impure  black  tin  : — 

Tungsticacid 1.8  7. 

Stannic  oxide 79.0 

Silica 2.6 

Titanic  oxide 0.8 

Copper  oxide •  o.g 

Ferric  oxide 13.4 

Sulphur 0.4 

Arsenic '  •        .0.3 

99.2 

Examination  of  Hardhead. — In  the  smelting  of  tin  ores  a 
quantity  of  speise,  known  as  '^hardhead/'  is  pjroduced.  It  is 
essentially  an  arsenide  of  iron,  carrying  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tin.  Much  of  this  last  is  present  in  the  form  of  small  buttons 
of  metal  distributed  through  the  mass.  The  buttons  can  be  seen 
on  careful  inspection,  and  become  evident  on  powdering. 

In  assaying  the  substance,  a  variation  in  the  usual  method  of 
sampling  is  required,  because  of  the  quantity  of  metal  present 
which  cannot  be  powdered.  After  powdering  as  finely  as  possible, 
the  coarse  particles  are  sifted  off  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the 
powder  is  also  taken.  The  method  of  working  is  best  illustrated 
by  an  example.  A  sample  of  hardhead  weighed  15 5.1  grams, 
and  gave  21.0  grams  of  coarse  particles,  equivalent  to  13.5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  fine  portion  weighed  134  grams,  which 
is  equivalent  to  86.5  per  cent. 

Thirteen  and  a  half  grams  of  the  coarse  material  were  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia,  and  diluted  with  water  to  i  litre.  Ten  c.c.  of  this 
contain  0.135  gram  of  the  metallic  portion,  which  is  the  amount 
contained  in  i  gram  of  the  original  hardhead.  If,  in  a  deter- 
mination, I  gram  of  the  substance  is  wanted,  weigh  up  0.865 
gram  of  the  powdered  portion,  and  add  to  it  10  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  these  together  make  up  i  gram  of  the 
original  sample.  The  solution  of  the  metallic  portion  must  bo 
saved  until  the  analysis  is  finished. 

Tin  and  Copper. — ^Weigh  up  the  portion  of  the  powdered 
stuff  equivalent  to  i  gram  of  the  sample.  Transfer  to  a  flask,  and 
cover  with  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  the  metallic  portion  and 
10  c.c.  of  aqua  i-egia.  Boil  gently  till  oxidation  is  complete  and 
the  nitric  acid  for  the  greater  part  driven  off.  Dilute  to  100  c.c. 
with  water,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some  time. 
Filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  and  rinse  through  the  funnel  back 
into  the  flask.     Digest  with  yellow  sodium  sulphide  until  only  h 
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light,  flcpcculent,  black  precipitate  is  left.  Filter  this  on;  wash 
with  hot  water,  dry,  calcine,  treat  with  a  little  nitric  add,  ignite, 
and  weigh  as  copper  oxide,  CuO.  The  weight  multiplied  by 
0.7983  gives  the  weight  of  copper. 

The  filtrate  containing  the  tin  is  rendered  add  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  rinsed  into  a  half- 
pint  beaker,  covered  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  boiled 
down  to  about  20  c.c.  The  solution  is  filtered  ofiffrom  the  sulphur 
and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  which,  after  washing  with  hot  water,  is 
transferred  to  a  flask  labelled  "  arsenic.''  A  strip  of  sheet  zinc 
(2  in.  by  i  in.)  is  placed  in  the  solution.  The  evolution  of  hydrogen 
should  be  brisk.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  decant  off  a  few  c.c.  of 
the  liquid,  and  test  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  tin.  If  no 
yellowish  precipitate  is  form^,  decant  off  the  rest  of  the  liquid, 
and  wash  the  predpitated  metal  with  hot  water  two  or  three 
times  by  decantation.  The  metal  should  be  in  a  lump ;  if  there 
are  any  floating  particles  they  must  be  made  to  sink  by  com- 
pression with  a  glafis  rod.  Transfer  the  washed  metal  to  an 
evaporating  dish  3  or  4  in.  across,  and  cover  with  a  few  c.c.  of  hot 
water.  Add  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  till  the  tin  is  completely 
attacked.  Evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  and  add  a  drop  or  two 
more  of  nitric  add  and  20  cc.  of  water.  Boil  and  filter.  Wash 
with  hot  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  stannic  oxide,  SnO^ 
Calculate  to  metallic  tin  by  multiplying  by  0.7867.* 

The  filtrate  from  the  first  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
will  probably  no  longer  smell  of  the  gas.  Warm  and  pass  the 
gas  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Filter  off  any  predpitate  of 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  transfer  it  to  the  fiask  f6r  ^'arsenic." 
BoU  the  filtrate  (ignoring  any  signs  of  a  further  precipitation  of 
arsenic)  with  a  few  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  iron  as 
basic  acetate.     Wash  ;  reserve  the  filtrate  for  cobalt. 

Iron. — Rinse  back  the  "  basic  acetate,"  precipitate  into  the  flask, 
add  ammonia,  dilute  with  water  to  about  100  cc,  and  pass  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  for  a  few  minutes.  Filter,  and  wash  with 
hot  water.  Collect  the  filtrate  in  the  flask  labelled  '^ai^enic'* 
Boil  the  precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  filter,  and  titrate 
the  filtrate  with  the  permanganate  of  potassium  solution  after 
boiling  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Report  the  result  as  iron. 
The  sulphuric  add  will  not  effect  complete  solution,  a  light  black 
residue  will  remain,  chiefly  sulphur ;  this  must  be  rinsed  into  the 
filtrate  from  the  acetate  separation.     It  contains  cobalt. 

Oobalt. — ^The  filtrate  from  the  acetate  separation  wiU  have  a 
pink  colour.     Render   it    ammoniacal    and  pass    sulphuretted 

*  This  win  give  almost  the  whole  of  the  tin ;  a  further  portion  will  be 
got  in  subseqaent  work,  and  must  be  added  to  this  result. 
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hydrogen.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  dry,  and  ignite. 
Diesolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  nearly  to  di^^ess 
with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Dilute  with  10  or  20  c.c.  of  water 
and  add  potash  solution  in  slight  excess.  Add  acetic  acid  until 
the  solution  is  acid  and  the  precipitate  is  quite  dissolved.  Add 
20  or  30  c.c.  of  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  and  determine 
the  cobalt,  as  described  on  pp.  254,  256.  Boil  the  filtrate  from  the 
cobalt,  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  render  ammoniacal,  and 
test  for  zinc,  nickel,  and  manganese. 

The  remainder  of  the  tin  will  be  contained  in  the  flask  labelled 
"arsenic.**  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter.  Rinse 
into  a  beaker,  and  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk  with  10  c.c  of  nitric 
acid.  Dilute  and  filter.  Dry  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  stannic 
arsenate  (2Sn0,.As,0j)^  ignite,  and  weigh.  Calculate  the  tin  it 
contains  by  multiplying  by  0.4453,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  already  found. 

Arsenic. — This  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion.  Weigh 
up  a  portion  of  the  powder  equivalent  to  i  gram  of  the  hardhead, 
place  in  a  pint  flask,  and  boil  with  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  When 
action  has  ceased  add  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  the  metallic  portion 
and  then  hydrochloric  acid  (a  few  drops  at  a  time)  till  solution  is 
complete.  Warm  gently  in  dissolving,  but  do  not  boil.  Dilute 
to  about  100  c.c,  render  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  add  20  c.c. 
of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  Digest  at  a  gentle  heat  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  filter,  and  wash.  Add  50  c.c.  of  magnesia  miicture, 
shake  well,  allow  to  stand  for  an  hour,  filter,  and  wash  with 
dilute  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  and  then  titrated 
with  uranium  acetate,  or  it  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  pyrarsenate  of  magnesia.  Calculate  the  result  to 
arsenic.  As. 

Sulphur. — ^Weigh  up  a  portion  of  the  powder  equivalent  to 
«  or  3  grams  of  the  hardhead.  Bub  up  in  a  mortar  with  5  grams 
of  nitre  and  fuse  in  a  porcelain  dish  for  ten  minutes.  Extract 
with  water,  add  20  or  30  c.c.  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  solution 
of  the ''  metallics.*'  Add  10  grams  of  sodic  acetate,  and  ferric 
chloride  until  the  precipitate  turns  brown  ;  dilute  with  water  to 
half  a  litre,  boil,  and  titrate  with  standard  baric  chloride,  as 
described  under  Sulphur.     Report  as  sulphur. 

A  sample  of  hardhead  examined  in  this  way  gave— 

Sulphur      ••••••      3.00  */• 

Arsenic       ••••••    27.10 

Tin 22.2 

Copper 1.64 

Iron  .••.•••    43.2 
Cobalt .2.6 

99.74  ^ 
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Szaminatiaii  of  Tin  Slags. — ^In  tin  smelting  works  the  temi 
''  slag "  is  applied  to  the  unf  used  portion  of  the  charge.  It  is 
made  up  of  unhumt  anthracite  and  small  lumps  of  slag  proper 
together  with  some  buttons  of  metallic  tin.  This  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  assayed.  The  slag  proper  (or,  as  it  is  generally  colled, 
"  glass  ")  is  a  silicate  of  iron,  alumina,  and  lime,  containing  from 
3  to  7  per  cent,  of  tin.  It  is  thus  examined  : — ^The  sample  after 
bruising  on  an  iron  plate,  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  by 
grinding  in  an  agate  mortar.  In  this  state  it  is  in  most  cases 
readily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Determination  of  Tin. — Where  the  percentage  of  tin  only 
is  required,  take  2  grams  of  the  powdered  slag  and  well  mix  with 
it  20  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Add  i  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid,  allow  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes,  dilute  with  water, 
and  filter.  Pass  a  rapid  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for 
some  time.  Allow  to  settle,  and  filter.  The  precipitate,  after 
washing  with  hot  water,  is  dried,  and  gently  calcined  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  burnt  off.  It  is  then  strongly 
ignited  in  the  muffle  (or  over  the  blowpipe)  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  lump  of  ammonic  carbonate.  The  residue  is  weighed  as 
stannic  oxide  (SnO,) ;  and  is  calculated  to  metallic  tin  by  multi- 
plying by  0.787.  The  percentage  on  the  slag  is  calculated  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  tin  is  always  best  determined  in  the  examination  of  slags 
by  a  separate  assay  carried  out  in  this  way.  The  determination 
of  the  other  constituents  is  thus  made : — 

Silica. — Take  2  grams  of  the  powdered  slag  and  cover  them, 
in  a  small  evaporating  dish,  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  add ;  mix 
well  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod ;  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  If 
(as  is  generally  the  case)  tungsten  is  present  the  solution  will  be 
blue.  Take  up  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Add  i  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid ;  and  reduce  by  boiling  to  about  half  the  bulk.  Add 
about  20  C.C.  of  water,  boil,  and  filter.  Wash  the  residue  with 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  consists  of  silica  with  the  tungstiic 
acid.  Wash  it  back  into  the  dish ;  and  digest  with  5  or  10  c.c.  of 
a  cold  solution  of  ammonic  carbonate.  Filter;  and  collect  the 
filtrate  and  washings  in  a  weighed  porcelain  dish.  Dry  the 
residue,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  as  silica,  SiO,.  In  certain 
exceptionsd  cases  this  may  contain  some  unalteml  cassiterite, 
which  is  easily  recognised  by  its  appearance. 

Tungsten. — The  ammonic  carbonate  filtrate  from  the  silica  is 
evaporated  to  dr3mess,  ignited  strongly  over  the  blowpipe,  and 
weighed.  The  residue  is  tungstic  acid,  WO,.  The  tungsten  may 
be  conveniently  reported  in  this  form,  although  it  is  probably 
present  as  a  lower  oxide. 
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Tin. — ^The  acid  fijtrate  from  the  silica  and  tungstic  add  is 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphide  of  tin  is 
filtered  ofiC  Since  the  percentage  of  tin  has  been  already  deter- 
mined, this  precipitate  may  be  neglected ;  or  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  previous  one,  so  as  to  check  the  result. 
Since  some  staDnic  chloride  will  have  been  lost  in  the  evaporation, 
a  low  result  may  be  expected.  The  tin  should  be  reported  as 
stannous  oxide ;  and  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  percentage 
of  tin  by  1.136. 

The  filtrate  from  the  tin  is  boiled  rapidly  down  to  remove  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  and  then  peroxidisod  with  i  or  2  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  cooled,  transferred  to  a  graduated  flask,  and 
diluted  with  water  to  200  c.c. 

Ferrous  Oxide  and  Alumina. — Half  the  filtrate  from  the 
tin  (that  is,  100  c.c.)  is  taken,  nearly  neutralised  with  soda,  and 
treated  with  sodium  acetate.  The  hixsic  acetate  pi'ecipitate  ob- 
tained on  boiling  is  filtered  off  and  washed.  Reserve  the  filtrate. 
The  precipitate  is  dissolved  off  the  filter  with  hot  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  solution  thus  formed  is  treated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  boiled.  The  precipitate  is  filtei^d  oS, 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  mixed 
ferric  oxide  and  alumina.  The  ignited  precipitate  is  then  dis- 
solved with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloiic  acids ;  and  the  iron  deter- 
mined in  che  solution  by  titration  with  the  solution  of  stannous 
chloride.  The  iron  found  is  calculated  to  and  reported  as  ferrous 
oxide,  FeO  (factors  1.286).  To  find  the  alumina,  which  is  best 
estimated  by  difference,  multiply  the  iron  by  1.428  to  get  the 
weight  of  ferric  oxide,  and  deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  alumina 
and  ferric  oxide  found.  This,  of  course,  gives  the  alumina.  A 
direct  determination  may  be  made  by  removing  the  tin  from  the 
titrated  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering,  nearly 
neutralising  with  ammonia,  and  boiling  with  a  few  grams  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  precipitate,  filtered,  washed,  and 
ignited,  is  the  alumina,  which  is  weighed.  The  direct  determina- 
tion gives  a  slightly  low  result. 

Oxides  of  Zino  and  Manganese. — ^These  are  determined  in 
the  filtrate  from  the  basic  acetate  precipitate  by  rendering  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Generally  a  small,  but  decided,  precipitate  of  alumina  comes  down, 
together  with  sulphides  of  any  zinc  or  manganese  which  is  present. 
The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  diied  ignited,  and  'weighed. 
The  metals  are  separately  determined  in  it;  and  the  residue  is 
counted  as  alumina,  and  suided  to  that  already  found.  The  mixed 
precipitate  amoimts  to  from  i  to  a  per  cent,  of  the  sample. 
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'  Idiild. — The  filtrate  from  the  last  is  treated  with  ammonie 
oxalate,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  allowed  to  settle,  and  filtered. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water ;  dried ;  ignited ;  and 
weighed  as  carbonate,  after  gentle  ignition;  or  as  lime,  after 
strong  ignition  in  the  muffle. 

Magnesia. — ^The  filtrate  from  the  lime  is  treated  with  sodic 
phosphate  and  ammonia.  It  is  well  mixed  by  stirring,  and 
allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  dilute 
ammonia,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  pyrophosphate. 

Soda  and  Potash. — ^These  are  determined  in  the  remaining 
half  of  the  filtrate  from  the  tin.  The  solution  is  rendered  ammo- 
niacal  with  ammonia;  and  treated,  first  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  then  with  ammonium  oxalate.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off  and  rejected.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  or  on  the  sand  bath ;  and 
towards  the  close  (or  earlier  if  the  evaporation  is  not  proceeding 
well)  nitric  acid  is  added.  The  evaporation  is  carried  to  dryness ; 
and  the  residue  heated  nearly  to  redness.  The  residue,  which 
consists  of  magnesia  with  carbonates  and  chlorides  of  the  alkalies, 
is  extracted  with  water ;  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  ignited  gently, 
and  weighed.  This  gives  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium ;  which  are  then  separated  and  determined 
as  described  under  Potash. 

It  must  be  remembered  when  calculating  the  percentage  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  silica,  tungstic  acid,  and  tin)  the  deter- 
minations have  been  made  on  i  gram  of  the  sample. 

The  following  analysis  will  illustrate  the  composition  of  such  a 
slag:— ^ 

Tanffsticacid i*3V. 

Silica  ... 
Stannous  oxide  . 
Ferrous  oxide 


Alnmina 

Oxide  of  manganese 

lime    .        •        . 

Magnesia 

AUudies  calculated  as  soda 


39.4 

8.1 

26.2 

14.8 

traces 

7.9 
0.5 

1.7 
99.9 


TITANIUM. 

Titanium  only  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  itis  oxidised  state,  or  as 
titanic  oxide  (TiO,).  It  is  a  substance  which  has  little  commer- 
cial value,  and  is  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  rare  bodies; 
although,  in  small  quantities,  it  is  widely  disseminated.  It  occurs 
in  granite,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks  in  quantities  up  to  as 
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much  as  i  per  cent.  It  is  also  met  with  in  days  and  iron  ores, 
and  in  river  sands,  in  which  it  is  often  associated  with  stream  tin. 
The  proper  minerals  of  titanium  are  rutile  (TiO,),  titaniferous 
iron  (titanate  of  iron),  and  sphene  (titanate  and  silicate  of  lime). 

The  oxide  of  titanium  (like  cassiterite  and  quartz)  is  undecom- 
posed  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  j  so  that  it  is  generally  found 
in  the  residue  insoluble  in  adds.  The  titanates,  however,  are 
attacked,  and  a  portion  of  the  titanium  dissolves ;  so  that  it  must 
be  looked  for  in  both  the  filtrate  and  residue.  Oxide  of  titanium 
in  its  native  form,  or  after  ignition,  may  be  made  soluble  by  fusing 
the  finely-divided  substance  with  fusion  mixture  in  a  platinum 
dish.  The  resulting  titanate  is  dissolved  out  of  the  "melt"  by 
cold  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  method  most  commonly  used  is  fusion  with  bisulphate  of 
potash.  This  renders  the  oxide  of  titanium  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  process  is  as  follows: — ^The  substance  is  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  the  solution  reserved  for  further 
treatment ;  the  residue  is  dried,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporated  once  or  twice  to  dryness  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  is  then  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  "  melt"  ex- 
tracted with  cold  water  until  all  soluble  matter  is  removed.  The 
solution  is  filtered.  The  residue  may  consist  of  unreinoved  silica, 
and  oxides  of  tantalum,  niobium,  and,  perhaps,  chromium.  On 
the  prolonged  boiling  of  the  filtrate,  the  oxide  of  titanium  (and 
oxide  of  zirconium,  if  any)  is  precipitated. 

Any  titanium  dissolved  by  the  first  extraction  with  acids  is  re* 
covered  in  the  following  way :— Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
into  the  acid  solution,  and  any  precipitate  that  may  be  formed  is 
filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  oxidised,  and  the  iron,  aluminium,  and 
titanium  are  separated  as  basic  acetates  (see  under  Iron).  The 
precipitate  is  diied  and  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash.  The 
**  melt"  is  extracted  with  cold  water,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the 
solution  rendered  first  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  then  very 
slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  30  or  40  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  added,  and  the  oxide  of  titanium 
precipitated  by  prolonged  boiling.  It  is  filtered  off,  added  to  the 
precipitate  previously  got,  ignited  with  ammonic  carbonate  to- 
wards the  end,  and  then  weighed. 

Detection. — ^Titanium  is  detected  in  an  insoluble  residue  by 
fusing  the  residue  for  some  time  in  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt. 
In  the  reducing  flame  it  gives  a  violet  colour,  which  becomes 
reddish-brown  if  much  iron  is  present.  In  the  oxidising  flame  it 
gives  a  colourless  or  whitish  bead.  It  is  best  detect^  in  acid 
solutions  by  the  deep  brown  or  iodine  colour  developed  on  adding 
hydroxyl.     A  solution  of  this  can  be  prepared  by  pouring  per- 
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ande  <^  barium  (BaO,)  diffused  in  water  into  dilute  hydroohlorio 
acid  (a  little  at  a  time),  and  keeping  the  acid  in  exce»s. 

Separation. — In  the  usual  course  of  an  analytical  separation 
the  hydrate  of  titanium  will  be  thrown  down  with  ferric  hydrate, 
&c.f  on  the  addition  of  ammonic  chloride  and  ammonia.  It  is 
best  separated  from  this  precipitate  by  fusion  with  bLsulphiite  of 
potash,  as  already  described,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
presence  of  much  mineral  acid  prevents  complete  precipitation  when 
the  solution  is  boiled.  Further,  if  phosphates  are  present,  the  pre* 
cipitate  will  contain  phosphoric  oxide ;  it  may  be  freed  from  this 
by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate.  A  very  good  method  of  sepa- 
rating titanium  from  iron  is  to  add  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia  to 
the  solution,  and  then  precipitate  the  iron  (as  sulphide)  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  filtrate  contains  the  titanium,  which 
is  recovered  by  evaporating  and  igniting.  It  may  be  separated 
from  zirconia  by  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  precipi- 
tates both ;  but  when  concentrated,  redissolves  the  zirconia. 
The  separation  from  large  quantities  of  silica  is  best  effected  by 
evaporating  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  volatilises  the  silicon ; 
but  sulphuric  acid  must  be  present,  otherwise  some  titanium  also 
will  be  lost,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  experiments,*  in 
which  oxide  of  titanium  (pure,  ignited)  was  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  a  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  known  by  experiment  to  be 
sufficient  to  volatilise  i  gram  of  silica. 

Without  sulphuric  add,  0.0466  gram  of  titanic  oxide  left  0.0340 
gram,  showing  a  loss  of  about  25  per  cent. 

With  stUphu/rie  acid  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

0.0340  gram  •  •  0.0340  gram 

0.0414     „     .  «  •  0.0413     „ 

0.0520     „     •  .  •  ao52o    „ 

0.0352     „     •  .  •  ao352    M 


GBAVIMETBIC  DETEBMINATION. 

The  titanic  hydrate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  (or  on  boiling 
the  solution  from  the  bisulphate)  is  collected,  washed,  dried, 
ignited  strongly  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonic  carbonate, 
and  weighed.  The  substance  is  titanic  oxide  (TiO,),  and  is  gene- 
rally reported  as  such.  It  contains  60.98  per  cent,  of  titanium. 
It  i^ould  be  white,  if  pure  (Holland),  white,  yellow,  or  brown 
(Freeenius),  or  bla<^  C^^dy). 

•  Published  by  P.  Holland,  in  the  Chemieal  Nem,  vol.  liz.  p.  27. 
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VOLTTMETBIC  METHOD. 
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A  method  has  been  proposed  based  on  the  reduction  of  titanic 
oxide  hj  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  to  the  sesquiozide. 
The  reduction  is  marked  by  the  development  of  a  violet  or  green 
colour,  the  former  with  chlorides  and  the  latter  when  fluorides  are 
present.  The  quantity  of  titanium  reduced  is  measured  by  titrat- 
ing with  permanganate  of  potassium  solution.  The  water  used 
must  be  free  from  dissolved  oxygen. 

TUNGSTEN  AND  TUNGSTATES. 

Tungsten  occurs  in  nature  only  in  the  oxidised  state,  or  as 
tungstic  acid  (WO,),  either  free,  as  in  wolframine,  or  combined 
with  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  as  in  wolfram,  or  with  lime, 
a^  in  scheelite.  Wolfram  occurs  associated  with  tin  ores,  the 
value  of  which  is  consequently  lowered.  Both  wolfram  and  schee- 
lite are  of  considerable  importance  as  a  source  of  tungstic  acid  for 
the  manufacture  of  sodium  tungstate,  which  is  used  as  a  mordant 
and  for  some  other  purposes,  and  as  a  source  of  metallic  tungsten, 
which  is  usied  in  steel-making. 

The  tungsten  minerals  have  a  high  specific  gravity  (6  to  7.5). 
On  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua  regia  they  are  de- 
composed; the  yellow  tungstic  acid  separates  and  remains  in- 
soluble. 

Tungsten  itself  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia ;  but  is 
converted  into  tungstic  acid  (WO,)  by  prolonged  and  strong  igni- 
tion in  air.  Alloys  containing  tungsten  leave  tungstic  acid  after 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia.  Tungstic  acid  may  be 
got  into  solution  after  fusion  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates. 
This  solution  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  white  precipitate  of 
tungstic  acid,  which  becomes  yellow  on  boiling,  but  the  separation 
is  not  complete.  Fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash  gives  a  resi- 
due, which  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  ammonic 
carbonate.  For  the  assay  of  minerals  containing  tungsten  these 
reactions  are  only  occasionally  taken  advantage  of  for  testing  or 
purifying  the  separated  tungstic  acid. 

Deteotion. — ^The  minerals  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
physical  characters,  and  the  yellow  tungstic  acid  separated  by 
boiling  with  acids  is  the  best  test  for  its  presence ;  this,  after  de- 
canting and  washing,  immediately  dissolves  in  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  ammonia.  A  solution  of  tungstate  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  becomes  intensely  blue  on  the  addition  of  stannous 
chloride  and  warming.    Fused  in  a  bead  of  miorocoemic  salt  it 
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gives  a  dear  blue  colour  (reddish -brown  if  iron  is  ako  present)  in 
the  reducing  flame,  but  is  colourless  in  the  oxidising  flame. 

Solution  and  Separation. — ^The  decomposition  and  solution 
of  natural  tungstates  is  difficult  to  effect  owing  to  the  separation 
of  tungstic  add ;  the  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — Boil 
the  finely-powdered  substance  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua 
regia  till  it  apparently  ceases  to  be  attacked ;  dilute,  filter,  and 
wash  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Cover  with  dilute  ammonia, 
and  filter  the  solution,  which  contains  ammonic  tungstate,  into 
an  evaporating  dish.  Treat  the  residue  again  with  acid,  and 
again  dissolve  out  the  separated  tungstic  acid  with  ammonia,  and 
repeat  this  operation  until  decomposition  is  complete.  By  this 
means  there  will  be  obtained — (i)  a  solution  containing  tungstate 
of  ammonia;  (2)  an  insoluble  residue  with  silicates,  and  oxides  of 
tin,  niobium,  tantalum,  &c. ;  and  (3)  an  acid  solution  containing 
the  soluble  bases.  The  tungstate  of  ammonia  requires  simple 
evaporation  on  the  water-bath  and  gentle  ignition  in  order  to 
cause  the  tungstic  acid  to  be  left  in  an  almost  pure  state ;  possibly^ 
it  may  carry  a  little  silica. 

GBAVIMETBIG   DETEBMINATION. 

The  tungstic  acid  is  dissolved,  and  separated  as  ammonic  tung- 
state, and,  after  evaporation,  is  gently  ignited,  the  heat  being 
increased  towards  the  end.  The  residual  tungstic  acid  is  fixed, 
so  that  when  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  ofi  it  may  be  strongly 
heated  without  loss.  It  is  a  dark  yellow  or  brown  powder  whilst 
hot,  which  becomes  a  light  yellow  on  cooling.  If  any  reduction 
has  taken  place  it  will  be  more  or  less  greenish.  It  is  weighed 
when  cold,  and  is  the  trioxide  or  "  tungstic  acid  "  (WO,),  which 
contains  79.31  per  cent,  of  tungsten.  After  its  weight  has  been 
taken  its  purity  is  checked  by  fusing  with  hydric  potassic  sulphate, 
extracting  with  water,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ammonio 
carbonate.  Any  silica  present  will  be  left  undissolved ;  it  should 
be  separated  and  weighed,  and  its  weight  deducted  from  that  of 
the  tungstic  acid  found. 

Determination  of  Tungstic  Acid  in  Wolfram. — ^Take 
2  grams  of  the  finely-powdered  sample  and  boil  with  50  c.c 
of  hydrochloric  acid  for  half  an  hour,  adding  5  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  towards  the  end.  Allow  to  stand  overnight  and  boil 
again  for  15  or  20  minutos;  dilute  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  filter.  Wash  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve 
in  a  few  o.c.  of  warm  dilute  ammonia,  and  dilute  to  200  c.c.  with 
distilled  water ;  allow  to  settle,  and  filter.  Evaporate  in  a  weighed 
dish,  ignite,  and  weigh* 
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The  followiDg  analysis  will  illustrate  the  oompositioii  of  a 
ample  of  Cornish  wolfram  as  brought  into  the  market  :«• 

Tungsticacid 50.1  */« 

Cassiterite .        .        •        •        •        .10.9 

Forrous  oxide 24.6 

Manganoiis  oxide       .        •        •        .5.4 
Niobic  oxide,  alamina,  &c.  •        •        •      3.5 

Silica .1.2 

Copper  oxide      .        •        •        •        .      2.7 

Zinc  oxide o.  22 

Arsenic a5i 

Sulphur     ••••••      0.20 

99.33 


NIOBIO  AND  TANTALIC  OXIDES. 

These  oxides  are  commonly  met  with  in  samples  of  wolfram  and 
tinstone,  especially  niobic.  They  are  probably  present  in  the 
form  of  columbite,  a  niobate  of  iron  and  manganese;  and  tanta- 
lite,  a  tantalate  of  the  same  metals. 

On  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  are  both  liberated,  and 
remain  for  the  greater  part  (all  the  niobic)  in  the  insoluble 
residue  with  the  tungstic  add.  On  removing  the  latter  with 
dilute  ammonia  they  remain  as  a  white  insoluble  precipitate,  very 
prone  to  run  through  the  filter  on  washing.  They  may  be  dis- 
solved in  hydrofluoiic  acid  either  at  once  or  after  fusion  with 
bisulphate  of  potash,  and  extraction  with  cold  water.  To  the 
solution  in  hydrofluoric  acid  gradually  add  a  boiling  solution  of 
acid  potassium  fluoride  (HF,KF.).  Fotassic  fluotantalate  (soluble 
in  200  pai-ts  of  water)  separates  out  first,  and  afterwards  potassic 
fluoniobate  (soluble  in  12  parts  of  water).  The  separated  salts 
(after  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  washing  out  the  potassium 
sulphate  formed)  are  ignited  with  ammonic  carbonate,  and  weighed 
as  tantalic  oxide  (Ta^O^)  and  niobic  oxide  (Nb^O^)  respectively. 

They  are  both  white  powders.  The  oxide  of  niobium  dissolved 
in  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  gives  a  bluish  colour  in  the  reducing 
flame.  The  oxide  of  tantalum  disaolves  in  the  bead,  but  gives  no 
colour. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 
MANGANESE,  CHBOMIUM,  fta 

MANGANESE. 

Manganese  occurs  mainly  as  black  oxide  (MnO,)  in  the  mineral 
pyrolusite;  and,  in  a  less  pure  form,  in  psilomelane  and  wad. 
The  value  of  the  ore  depends  rather  on  the  percentage  of  avail- 
able oxygen  than  on  the  proportion  of  metal  present.  The  results 
of  assays  are  generally  reported  as  so  much  per  cent,  of  the  dioxide 
(MnOJ.  In  smaller  quantities  it  is  very  widely  distributod. 
Manganese  itself  has  a  value  for  steel-making ;  or,  rather,  for  the 
making  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  which  are  used  in 
the  Bremer  and  Siemens  processes.  For  this  purpose  the  per- 
centage of  the  metal  (Mn)  is  required.  Consequently  the  minerals 
of  manganese  may  be  considered  in  two  aspects — (i)  as  a  source 
of  oxygen ;  and  (2 )  as  a  source  of  manganese.  These  will  require 
separate  consideration. 

The  black  oxide  is  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine, 
liberation  of  which  it  brings  about  when  treated  with  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphurio 
acid.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  which  is  obtained  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  dioxide  present  ;*  and  in  assaying  may  either 
be  measured  by  its  equivalent  of  iodine  liberated,  or  by  the 
oxidising  effect  on  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  When 
the  oi*e  also  carries  substances  which  have  a  reducing  effect 
(such  as  ferrous  compounds),  such  asstiys  will  give,  not  the  total 
dioxide  (MnO,),  but  less,  by  the  amount  required  to  oxidise  these 
impurities ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  required  in  valuing  such 
an  ore  for  commercial  purposes.  Manganese  compounds  are 
characterised  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  highly-oxidised  bodies.  Solution  of  manganese  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  yields  a  clear 
solution,!  which  rapidly  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming 
a  brown    precipitate  of  the  oxide   (Mn,0,).     The  addition  (S 

•  MnO,+4H01=MnCl,+01,+2H,0. 

t  Provided  a  sofScieDcy  of  amnionic  chloride  is  present. 
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bromine  or  chlorine  to  such  a  solution  determines  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  still  higher  oxide  (approximately  MnO,).  On  treating 
a  compound  containing  manganese  with  nitric  acid  and  dioxide 
of  lecd  (PBOj),  the  oxidation  is  carried  still  further,  a  purple- 
coloured  solution  of  permanganic  acid  (HMnO^  or  H,O.MnsO,) 
being  formed..  On  fusing  minerals  containing  (even  traces  of) 
manganese  with  sodium  carbonate  in  an  open  crucible,  a  green 
'*  melt "  is  obtained  which  owes  its  colour  to  sodium  monganate 
(Na^nO^  or  NasO.MnO,).  This  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  forming 
a  green  solution ;  which,  when  rendered  acid,  rapidly  changes 
into  the  permanganate  with  the  characteristic  purple  colour. 
Permanganate  of  potash  is  a  salt  much  used  in  assaying,  with 
some  properties  of  which  the  student  will  have  already  become 
familiar. 

Compounds  of  manganese,  on  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  yield  manganous  chloride  *  (MnCy. 

The  properties  given  above  serve  for  the  detection  of  manga- 
nese ;  the  higher  oxides  are  distinguished  by  causing  the  evolution 
of  chlorine  (with  its  peculiarly  suffocating  smell)  when  acted  on 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  while  the  green  ''melt,"  with  sodium 
carbonate,  can  be  relied  on  for  the  recognition  of  manganese 
itself.     There  is  no  dry  assay  of  manganese  ores. 

WET  METHODS. 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  best  solvent  for  ores  of  man- 
ganese ;  but  where  the  proportion  of  dioxide  (MnO,)  is  required, 
the  solution  is  effected  during  the  assay.  The  ore  should  be  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  division  before  treatment  with  acids. 

The  separation  of  manganese  from  other  metals  is  thus  effected : 
Ignite,  in  order  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  which  may  be 
present ;  dissolve  in  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness, 
to  separate  silica.  Take  up  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute,  pass 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  filter.  Boil  off  the  excess  of  gas, 
peroxidise  the  iron  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  and  separate 
the  iron  as  basic  acetate  (as  described  under  Jr(m).j  If  the  iron 
pi-ecipitate  is  bulky,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid, 
reprecipitated,  and  the  filtrate  added  to  the  original  one.  Neu- 
tralise with  soda,  and  add  bromine  in  excess;  heat  gradually 
to  boiling,  allow  to  settle,  and  filter.  The  precipitate  is  impure 
dioxide  of  manganese  (containing  alkalies  and,  possibly,  cobalt 
or  nickel). 

*  With  some  silicates,  &o.,  a  prsHTnlnary  fusion  with  sodiiim  carbonate 
will  be  neccMary. 
f  Instead  of  sodium  acetate,  ammonium  succiiiate  can  be  u^ed. 
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Dissolye  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil ;  add  a 
slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  warm,  and  filter.  Wash  with 
hot  water,  dry,  carefully  ignite  in  an  open  Berlin  crucible,  and 
weigh.  The  substance  is  the  brown  oxide  (Bin,OJ,  and  contaiDS 
72.05  per  cent,  of  manganese.  If  the  percentage  of  dioxide  is 
required  it  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of 
manganese  by  1.582.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  man- 
ganese should  never  be  calculated  to  dioxide  except  when  it  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  ore  only  in  that  form. 


VOLUMETRIC  METHODS. 

The  two  methods  ai*e  based  on  the  oxidising  effect  of  manganese 
dioxide;  and  if  the  metal  does  not  already  exist  in  this  form 
it  will  require  a  preliminary  treatment  to  cod  vert  it.  The 
following  method  due  to  Mr.  J.  Pattinson*  effects  this:  A 
quantity  of  the  ore  containing  not  more  than  .25  grams  of 
the  metal  (Mn),  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  pint  beaker, 
and,  if  necessary,  3  or  4  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  peroxidise 
the  iron,  and  ferric  chloride  is  added  if  required,  so  that  there 
may  be  at  least  as  much  iron  as  manganese.  Calcium  carbonate  is 
added  till  the  solution  is  slightly  red;  and  next  the  redness  is 
removed  by  the  cautions  addition  of  acid ;  30  c.c.  of  zinc  chloride 
solution  (containing  15  grams  of  zinc  per  litre)  are  added,  the 
liquid  is  ^^^ught  to  boil  and  diluted  to  about  300  c.c.  with  boiling 
water ;  60  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  {^^  grams  to  the 
litre  and  filtered),  rendf  red  slightly  greenish  by  acid,  are  then  run 
in  and  are  followed  by  3  grams  of  calcium  carbonate  suspended 
in  15  c.c.  of  boiling  water.  During  efiervescence  the  beaker  is 
covered,  the  precipitate  is  stirred,  and  2  c.c.  of  methylated  spirit 
are  mixed  in.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  large  filter, 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  with  hot,  till  free  from  chlorine, 
which  is  tested  for  with  starch  and  potassium  iodide.  The  acid 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  (presently  described)  is  then  measured 
into  the  beaker,  and  the  precipitate,  still  in  the  paper,  added ; 
more  acid  is  added  (if  necessary),  and  the  solution  is  diluted  and 
titrated.  In  place  of  bleaching  powder  solution,  90  c.c.  of 
bromine  water  (containing  22  grams  per  litre)  may  be  used. 

*  Jaiarn,  Soc,  Chenu  Induitry,  vol.  x.  p.  533. 
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This  method,  which  is  the  one  commonly  used,  is  hased  on  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  ferrous  iron  oxidised  hy  a  known 
weight  of  the  ore.  It  is  known  that  87  paits  of  the  dioxide  will 
oxidise  112  parts  of  ferrous  iron;*  therefore  i  gram  will  oxidise 
1.287  gram  of  ferrous  iron,  or  i  gram  of  ferrous  iron  oxidised  will 
be  equivalent  to  0.7768  gram  of  the  dioxide.  The  finely-divided 
substance  containing  the  dioxide  is  digested  in  a  solution  of  a 
known  quantity  of  iron  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  iron,  of  course, 
must  be  in  excess,  which  excess  is  detoimined  when  the  ore  is 
dissolved  by  titrating  with  standard  permanganate  or  bichromate 
of  potash  solution.  The  assay  resolves  itself  into  one  for  the 
determuiation  of  ferrous  iron,  for  which  the  standard  solutions 
and  method  of  working  described  under  Iron  are  used. 

The  assay  is  as  follows : — For  rich  ores,  2  grams  of  clean  soft 
iron  wire  are  treated,  in  a  pint  flask,  with  100  c.c  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  warmed  till  dissolved.  Carefully  sample  the  ore, 
and  in  one  portion  determine  the  *'  moisture  at  100*  C. ;"  grind 
the  rest  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar  with  a  little  pure  alcohol  until 
free  from  grit.  This  reduces  the  substance  to  a  finely-divided 
state  and  assists  solution.  Evaporate  off  the  alcohol  and  dry  at 
loo"*  C,  mix  well,  and  keep  in  a  weighing-bottle.  Weigh  up 
a  grams  and  add  them  to  the  solution  of  iron  in  the  fiask ;  carefully 
wash  it  all  down  into  the  acid  liquid.  On  rotating  the  flask  the 
ore  will  rapidly  dissolve,  but  gentle  heat  may  be  used  towards 
the  end  to  complete  the  solution.  When  the  residue  is  clean  and 
sandy-looking,  and  free  from  black  particles,  the  flask  is  cooled, 
Uid  the  residual  ferrous  iron  is  determined  by  titration  with  "  per- 
manganate." The  iron  thus  found,  deducted  from  the  2  grams 
taken,  will  give  the  amount  of  iron  peroxidised  by  the  dioxide 
contained  in  the  a  grams  of  ore.  This  divided  by  2  and 
multiplied  by  77.68  will  give  the  percentage  of  dioxide  in  the 
sample,  or  multiplied  by  49.41  will  give  that  of  metallic  manganese. 

When  the  quantity  of  manganese  or  of  the  dioxide  to  be  deter- 
mined is  small,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  2  grams  of  iron ;  i  gram, 
or  even  less,  may  be  taken.  The  iron  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
a  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  portions  measui*ed  off, 
thus  saving  the  labour  of  weighing. 

•  l£n0,+aFeS0^+2H^0^=Fe,(S0J,+MnS0^+2H,a 
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Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — ^The  bulk  of  the  solution 
was  100  C.C. ;  20  c.c.  of  iodine  were  taken,  and  5  c.c.  of  starch 
solution  were  added  towards  the  end  as  indicator.  These  condi- 
tions are  also  those  of  the  other  experiments,  except  where  other- 
wise stated.  Iodine  being  volatile,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  with 
hot  solutions  low  results  will  be  obtained. 

Temperature       .15*  20*  40*  6o*  8o* 

"  Hypo "  required    20.40.0.    20.40.0.    20.1  c.a    19.20.0.    15.5  o.c. 

These  show  that  the  temperature  should  not  much  exceed  20*. 

Effect  of  Exposure  of  the  Iodine  Solution. — Twenty  c.o. 
of  the  iodine  were  diluted  to  100  c.c,  and  exposed  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  in  open  beakers  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
then  titrated. 

Time  exposed     .       •        —  i  day       2  days     3  days 

'•Hypo**  required        .    20.40.0.     16. i  c.o.    13.60.0.    9.40.0.     . 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — ^These  experiments  were  carried 
out  in  the  usual  way,  bulk  only  varying. 

Bulk    .       .       .    ioaoo.0.    200.00.0.    300.00.0.    500.0  o.a 
"  Hypo  *'  required      204  „        204  „        20.4  „        204  „ 

Effect  of  Varying  Acid. — ^These  experiments  were  under 
the  usual  conditions,  the  bulk  being  100  c.c.     The  results  wer^^ 

Acetic  acid         .        •         —  1.5  0.0.    30.0  0.0. 

••  Hypo  '*  required       .    9a4  o.c.    2a  7  „       20.7  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid      .         —  1.5  0.0.     15.0  0.0. 

*' Hypo**  required       •    20.4  o.c.    20.6  „       20.9  „ 

Sulphuric  add    .        •         —  0.5  0.0.    20.0  c.c. 

"  Hypo  **  required       •    204  o.c.    20.7  „       15.2  „• 

Nitric  acid  ...         —  0.5  c.c.     10.0  0.0. 

"Hypo  "required       •    204  o.c    21.5  „      could  not  be  titrated. 

In  the  application  of  this  titration  to  the  assay  of  manganese 
ores,  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids  are  the  only  ones  likely  to 
be  present. 

Effect  of  Alkalies. — On  theoretical  grounds  the  presence  of 
these  is  known  to  be  inadmissible.  A  solution  rendered  faintly 
alkaline  with  ammonia  required  only  11.2  ac.  of  ''hypo;"  and 
another,  with  0.5  gram  of  caustic  soda,  required  4.0  cc.  instead 
of  20.4  c.c.  as  in  neutral  solutions. 

Effect  of  nearly  Neutralising  Hydrochloric  Acid  Solu- 
tions with  Ammonia. — Provided  care  is  taken  not  to  add 

*  Iodine  probably  lost  by  Tolatilisation. 
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excess  of  ammonia,  this  has  a  good  effect,  counteracting  the  inter- 
ference of  excess  of  acid.  Thus  20  c.c.  of  iodine  (as  before) 
required  20.4  c.c.  of  "hypo;"  with  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
20.7  c.c.  were  required,  but  with  15  c.c.  of  acid,  nearly  neutral- 
ised with  dilute  ammonia  20.4  c.c.  were  used. 

Effect  of  the  Addition  of  Starch. — The  addition  of  vaiying 
quantities  of  starch  has  no  effect,  provided  it  is  added  when  the 
titration  is  nearly  finished,  as  the  following  experiments  show  :-* 

Starch  added       .      1.0  cc.      5.0  c.c.     lo.o  c.c.    50.0  cc. 
"  Hypo  "  required    20.4  „       20.4  „       20.4  „       2a5  „ 

But  if  the  starch  is  added  befora  the  titration,  the  results  are 
liable  to  error. 

Starch  added        •        •      i.occ.  50.0  cc. 

"  Hypo "  required         .     20.4  „  24.0  „ 

The  starch  should  be  used  fresh,  and  is  best  made  on  the  day  it 
is  used ;  after  four  days  the  finishing  point  is  not  so  good. 

Effect  of  Varying  Potassium  Iodide. — ^An  excess  of  iodide 
is  always  required  to  keep  the  iodine  in  solution  ;  a  larger  excess 
has  little  efi'ect. 

Iodide  added    •        •        •»  I  gram     20  grams 

**  Hypo  "  required    .    20.4  cc.    20.5  cc     20.6  cc. 

The  20  cc.  of  iodine  used,  itself  contained  0.5  gram  of  potassium 
iodide. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 

added  ...         —  0.5  gram      1.5  gram      5.0  grams 

"Hypo"  required   .    20.40.0.    18.2  cc.       17.1  cc       16.0  cc 

The  solution  obviously  must  be  free  from  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
This  should  be  remembered,  since  when  titrating  arsenic  assa3's 
with  iodine  it  must  be  present;  and  students  must  avoid  con- 
founding  the  two  titrations. 

In  some  other  experiments,  in  which  10  grams  each  of  the  salts 
were  taken,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Salt  added        .  .  —  AmCl  AmNO,    Am^SO^ 

**  Hypo  *' required  •  20.4  cc.  2050.0.  2a 3  c.c    20.20.0. 

Salt  added        .  .  NaCl  KaNO,  Na^SO^ 

"  Hypo  "  required  .  20.3  cc  2a4  cc  20.4  cc 

Effect  of  Varying  Iodine. — 

Iodine  added       .     ix>co.    10.0  cc    20X>o.c    50.00.0.    100.0  cc 
"Hypo "required    1.3  „       10.2  „       20.4  „      51.0  „       102.0  „ 

Determination  of  Dioxide  in  a  Manganese  Ore. — ^Weigh 
np  0.25  to  0.3  gram  of  the  powdered  ore;  place  in  a  flask,  cover 

u 
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with  10  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  close  the  flask  with  a  paraf- 
fined corky  and  bulbs  (as  shown  in  fig.  60),  having  previously 
charged  the  bulb  with  5  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  strong  solu- 
tion. Heat  the  fiask,  and  boil  cautiously  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Wash  the  contents  of  the  bulbs  into  a  large  beaker« 
nearly  (but  not  quite)  neutralise  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  titrate 
with  the  standard  "  hypo." 

As  an  example,  0.2675  gT^nn  of  pyrolusite  was  taken,  and  re- 
quired 60.3  c.c.  of  standard  "hypo  "  (100  c.c.  equal  1. 185  gram 
iodine,  or  0.4042  gram  MnO,),  which  equals  0.2437  gram  of  the 
dioxide  or  91.  i  per  cent. 

COLORIMETRIC  METHOD. 

When  compounds  of  manganese  free  from  chlorides  are  boiled 
with  nitric  acid  and  t^:'^xi<le  of  lead,*  the  manganese  is  converted 
into  permanganic  acid,  which  is  soluble  and  tints  the  solution 
violet.  The  depth  of  colour  depends  on  the  amount  of  manganese 
present,  and  this  should  not  much  exceed  10  milligrams.  A 
quantity  of  substance  containing  not  more  than  this  amount  of 
mnnganese  should  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  25  c,c.  of  a 
solution  containing  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  10  or  20  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  with  2  or  3  gi'ams  of  lead  dioxide.  Filter  through 
asbestos,  wash  by  decantation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  make  up 
with  distilled  waterf  to  a  definite  bulk,  and  take  a  measured  por- 
tion for  the  colorimetric  determination. 

The  standard  solution  of  manganese  is  made  by  dl'^olving 
0.1435  gr^^  of  permanganate  of  potash  (KMnO^)  in  a  little 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  add,  and  diluting  to  i  litre.  One 
C.C.  will  contain  0.05  milligram  of  manganese. 

TRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

1.  What  percentage  of  manganese  (Mn)  is  contained  in  permanganate  of 

potash  (KAInO,)  ? 

2.  Ten  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  found  to  oxidise 

10  c.c.  of  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Tlie  manganese  is 
determined  in  the  titrated  solution  by  precipitation  as  dioxide 
and  titrating.  How  much  of  the  ferrous  solution  will  be  oxidised 
in  the  second  titration  t 

3.  What  weight  of  potassium  iodide  would  be  just  sufficient  to  absorb 

the  chlorine  evolved  by  0.5  gram  of  pure  dioxide  of  manganese  T 

*  Obtained  as  a  brown  powder  by  digesting  red  lead  with  nitric  acid  and 
filtering. 

t  The  water  for  dilution  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  used  for  washing 
should  be  previously  tested,  to  see  they  have  no  reducing  action,  wit£| 
dUate  permanganate  of  potassium  solution 
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4.  What  wciglit  of  iron  must  be  dissolved  up  so  as  to  have  an  excess  of 

0.25  gram  after  oxidation  by  i  gram  of  pure  dioxide? 

5.  What  weight  of  the  brown  oxide,  Mn,0^  will  bo  left  on  igniting 

I  gram  of  the  pure  dioxide? 


CIIllOMIUM. 

Cbromium  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  chromite  or  chrome  iron 
ore  ^FeO,Cr,0,,  with  more  or  less  MgO  and  A1,0,),  whicli  is  the 
chief  ore.  It  is  a  constituent  of  some  silicates,  and  is  freijuently 
met  with  in  very  small  quantities  in  ii'on  ores.  It  occurs  as 
chromate  in  crocoisite  (PbCrO^),  and  some  other  rare  minerals. 

The  metal  is  used  in  steel-making.  Steel  cont»iining  about  0.5 
per  cent,  of  it  is  rendered  very  hard ;  but  its  chief  value  is  in  its 
salts,  the  chromates.  These  are  highly-coloured  compounds,  gene- 
rally red  or  yellow.  Some  of  the  insoluble  chromates  are  used  as 
pigments  ;  chromate  of  lead  or  chrome-yellow  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  soluble  chromates,  those  of  soda  and  potash,  are  valu- 
able chemicals,  and  are  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  pig- 
ments, dyeing  and  tanning,  and  as  oxidising  agents. 

Chromium  forms  two  important  classes  of  compounds — chromic 
salts,  con-esjK)nding  to  the  oxide  Cr,0,,  and  chromates,  which 
contain  the  trioxide  CrO,.  Solutions  of  chromic  salts  are  green, 
whist  those  of  the  chromates  are  yellow.  Chi'omates  are  reduced 
to  chromic  salts  by  the  action  of  most  reducing  agents  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  acid ;  and  this  property  is  used  in  assaying  for  the 
volumetric  determination  of  feiTous  iron,  <kc.  The  chromates  in 
solution  are  more  stable  than  other  similar  oxidising  agents,  and 
consequently  are  generally  used  in  the  laboratory  as  one  of  the 
standard  oxidising  agents  for  volumetric  analysis.  They  have  the 
disadvantage  of  requiring  an  outside  indicator.  Bichromato  of 
potfish  ( Kfirfi^)  is  the  salt  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

Chromic  salts  are  oxidised  to  chromate  by  fusion  with  *' fusion 
mixture  "  and  nitre,  or  by  treating  with  chlorine  in  an  alkaline 
solution. 

Chromic  salts  closely  resemble  those  of  ferric  iron,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  analysis  chromic  hydrate  (green)  is  precipitated 
together  with  ferric  hydrate,  alumina,  drc,  on  the  addition  of 
ammonic  chloride  and  ammonia.  The  ignited  oxide,  Or,0„ 
however,  is  not  reducod  on  heating  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen. 

Detection. ->  Chromium  is  detected  by  fusing  the  powdered 
substance  with  "  fusion  lixture "  and  nitre.  The  melt  is  ex- 
tracted with  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with 
gicetJA  acidf  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  lead 
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acetate.  A  yellow  precipitate  indicates  chromium.  Substances 
containing  chromium  impart  a  green  colour  to  the  borax  bead  in 
both  flames.  Small  quantities  of  chromate  in  neutral  solution 
can  be  found  by  the  dark  or  violet-red  colouration  imparted 
thoreto  on  boiling  with  a  dilute  decoction  of  logwood. 

Solution  and  Separation. — Chromates  and  chix>mic  salts  are 
generaUy  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids.  Chrome  iron  ore, 
however,  and  ignited  chromic  oxide  are  insoluble ;  and  the  former 
presents  considerable  difficulty  on  attempting  to  open  up  by 
the  usual  methods.  A  large  number  of  mixtures  have  been  tried 
in  order  to  get  all  the  chromium  in  a  soluble  form.  Among  these 
are  the  following.  One  part  of  the  very  finely-powdered  ore  is 
fused  with  any  of  these  mixtures. 


(i)  10  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash. 

(2)  5  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  5  parts  of  potassium  fluoride. 

(3)  5  parts  of  bydric  potassic  fluoride. 

(4)  12  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash ;  and,  afterwards,  with  6  parts  of 

carbonate  of  soda  and  6  parts  of  nitre. 

(5)  8  parts  of  borax ;  afterwards,  with  carbonate  of  soda  till  it  ceases 

to  effervesce ;  then,  with  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  5  of 
nitre. 

(6)  4  parts  of  borax  and  6  parts  oi  fusion  mixture. 

(7)  12  parts  of  caustic  pot-ash. 

(8)  10  parts  of  caustic  soda  and  30  of  magnesia. 

(9)  5  parts  of  caustic  soda  and  3  of  magnesia. 
.20^    2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  i  of  lime. 
(11;    6  parts  of  soda-lime  and  2  of  chlorate  of  potasb. 
(12)  Sodium  peroxide. 

Of  these,  numbers  i,  2,  and  3  yield  the  chromium  in  a  form 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  as  chromic  salt.  The  rest  in  a  form 
soluble  in  water,  as  potassium  or  sodium  chromate. 

On  boiling  an  insoluble  chromium  compound  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  nitric  acid,  the  chromium  passes  into  solution  as  chro- 
mate. This  method,  however,  does  not  answer  for  chrome  iron  ore. 
Jn  the  fusion  methods  the  c  re  must  be  very  finely  powdered,  well 
mixed  with  the  fluxes,  and  subjected  to  a  prolonged  fusion  in  a 
platinum  vessel  at  a  high  temperature.  Undecomposed  particles 
require  re-fusion. 

The  aqueous  extract  containing  the  chromate  is  ready  foi 
volumetric  work,  except  in  those  cases  where  nitre  has  been  used. 
For  gravimetric  work  the  solution  is  acidified  with  hydi-ochloric 
acid,  then  mixed  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  boiled,  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  warmed,  rendered  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  the  gas  again  passed.  The  chromium 
is  precipitated  as  chromic  hydrate  mixed  with  sulphur  from  the 
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reduction  with  salphuretted  hydrogen.    It  is  filtered  off,  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  ignited.    It  is  weighed  as  chromic  oxide. 

GBAVIMETBIC  DETEBMINATION. 

The  solution  containing  the  chromium,  freed  from  other  metals 
and  earths  and  in  the  form  of  (green)  chromic  salt,  is  heated  to 
boiling.  If  any  chromate  is  present  reduce  it  with  sodium  sul- 
phite or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Add  ammonia  in  slight  excess, 
boil  till  the  liquid  is  free  from  a  red  tint,  and  allow  to  settle  for 
a  few  minutes.  Filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  and  ignite 
strongly  in  a  loosely-covered  crucible.  Cool,  and  weigh.  The 
substance  is  chromic  oxide,  Cr,0„  and  contains  68.62  per  cent,  of 
chromium.     It  is  a  dai*k-green  powder  insoluble  in  acids. 

When,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  chromium  exists  altogether 
as  chromate  (phosphates  and  arsenates  being  absent)  it  is  best  to 
proceed  as  follows  : — Hender  the  solution  acid  with  acetic  acid, 
then  add  sodium  acetate  to  the  solution  and  heat  nearly  to  boil- 
ing ;  next  treat  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  boil. 
Allow  to  settle,  and  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water, 
dry  in  the  water-oven  or  at  a  low  temperature.  Transfer  the 
precipitate  to  a  weighed  Berlin  crucible,  burn  the  filter  sepai-ately, 
ignite  below  redness,  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  sub- 
stance is  lead  chromate,  PbCrO^,  and  contains  16.1  per  cent,  of 
chromium,  or  23.53  P^r  cent,  of  chromic  oxide  (Cr,0,). 

VOLIJMETBIC  METHOD. 

This  is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  iron  by  the  solution 
C4)ntaining  the  chromium  as  chromate.  A  known  weight  of  iron 
(0.5,  I,  or  1.5  gram,  according  to  the  quantity  of  chromate)  is 
dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  con- 
taining the  chromate  is  added,  and  the  remaining  ferrous  iron 
titi-ated  with  the  permanganate  or  bichromate  of  potassium  solu- 
tion, as  described  under  Iron.  The  ii'on  thus  found  is  deducted 
from  that  taken,  and  the  difference  gives  the  iron  oxidised  by  the 
chromate.  This  multiplied  by  0.3 10 1  givas  the  chromium,  Cr , 
and  when  multiplied  by  0.4529  gives  the  chromic  oxide,  Cr,0,. 

COLOBIMETBIC  METHOD. 

Small  quantities  of  chromium  may  be  determined,  after  con- 
vereion  into  chromate,  colorimetrically.  The  solution,  which 
should  net  contain  more  than  a  few  milligrams  in  100  ac,  is 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  compared  against  an  equal  volume 
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of  water  rendered  add  with  acetic  add  and  tinted  with  a  standard 
bichromate  of  potubdum  solution.  This  standard  bichromate  is 
made  by  dissolving  2.827  gnuns  of  the  salt  in  water  and  diluting 
to  I  litre.  One  c.c.  will  contain  i  milligram  of  chromium,  Cr. 
The  manner  of  working  this  assay  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in 
the  other  colorimetric  processes. 

Determination  of  Chromitun  in  SteeL* — Weigh  up  2.4 
grams,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Fuse  with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitre,  extract  with  water,  and 
make  up  to  301  c.c.  Take  250  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquor,  boil  with 
hydr<>chloric  acid,  add  sodium  phosphate,  and  then  ammonia  in 
slight  excess.  Heat  till  clear.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  dissolve 
it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Take  up  with 
a  little  add,  filter,  and  predpitate  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 
Wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  chromium  phosphate  (3Cr,Oj,2P,Oj), 
which  contains  42.2  per  cent,  of  chromium. 

VANADIUM. 

Vanadium  occurs  in  certain  rare  minerals,  such  as  vanadinite 
(3Pb,(V0^),.PbCl,),  a  vanadate  of  lead ;  mottramite,  a  vanadate  of 
copper  and  lead  ;  and  dechenite,  a  vanadate  of  lead  and  zinc.  It 
is  occadonally  found  in  iron  and  copper  ores  and  in  the  slags 
from  them.  In  Spanish  copper-precipitates  it  is  found  along 
with  chromium,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  iron  used  for 
precipitating.  The  vanadates,  like  the  chromates,  are  coloured 
compounds,  generally  yellow  or  red.  On  reduction,  blue  solu- 
tions are  got.  In  their  general  reactions  vanadates  resemble 
phosphates. 

Vanadium  is  detected  by  the  red  colouration  produced  by  pass- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  ammoniacal  solutions  for  some 
time.  On  adding  an  acid  to  the  filtered  solution  a  brown  pred- 
pitate of  the  sulphide  is  produced.  This  gives  with  borax  a 
colourless  bead  in  the  oxidising,  and  a  green  one  in  the  reducing, 
flame. 

It  is  separated  by  fusing  the  ore  with  potassic  nitrate,  extract- 
ing with  water  and  precipitating  with  baric  chloride.  The  pred- 
pitate is  boiled  with  ^lute  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  neutral- 
ised with  ammonia,  and  saturated  with  ammonic  chloride. 
Ammonium  vanadate  separates  out.  It  is  filtered  off",  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  vanadic  oxide,  V,0^  containing  56.18  percent, 
of  vanadium. 

*  Arnold  and  Hardy,  CheoUcal  New$,  vol.  IviL  p.  153, 
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MOLYBDENUM. 


Molybdenum  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  molybdenite  (MoSj) ; 
it  also  occurs  in  wulfenite,  a  molybdute  of  lead  (PbMoOJ,  and 
in  molybdic  ochre  (M0O3). 

Molybdate  of  ammonia  is  an  important  reagent  in  the  deter- 
mination of  phosphates,  the  manufacture  of  which  compound  is 
the  chief  purpose  to  which  molybdejium  is  applie«l. 

Iron  and  copper  ores  fi-equently  contain  molybdenum,  some- 
times in  quantity;  consequently  it  is  met  with  in  slags  and 
pig-iron. 

Molybdenum  forms  several  series  of  salts.  In  those  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  oxides  it  is  basic ;  but  tlie  trioxide  (MoO,)  is 
the  acid  oxide  which  forms  a  series  of  salts  called  the  molybdates. 
All  molybdenum  compounds  are  converted  into  the  tiioxide  by 
boiling  with  nitric  acid.  The  trioxide  is  a  white  powder  readily 
dissolved  by  ammonia.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilises  freely 
in  contact  with  air.     It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Molybdates  are  easily  reduced,  with  the  production  of  coloured 
solutions,  by  most  reducing  agents.  Sulphui-etted  hydrogen  first 
produces  a  blue  tint,  and  then  precipitates  a  brown  sulphide. 
The  pi-ecipitation  as  sulphide  is  only  complete  on  prolonged 
treatment ;  a  green  colour  indicates  that  some  molybdenum  still 
remains  in  solution.  The  precipitated  sulphide  is  soluble  in 
ammonium  sulphide. 

Detection. — Molybdenum  is  detected  by  its  behaviour  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Molybdenite  can  only  be  mistaken  for 
graphite,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  yielding  sulphur 
dioxide  on  roasting,  and  by  giving,  on  charcoal,  a  yellowish 
white  incrustation,  which  becomes  blue  on  touching  it  for  a 
moment  with  the  reducing  flame.  The  borax-bead  is  colourless 
in  the  oxidising,  and  dark- brown  in  the  reducing,  flame. 

QBAVIMETBIC  DETEEMINATION. 

The  solution  containing  the  molybdate  is  neutralised  and  treated 
with  an  excess  of  mercurous  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  settle  for  some  time,  filtered,  and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate.  Then  it  is  dried,  transferi-ed  to  a  weighed 
Berlin  crucible  containing  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  mixed,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  tri- 
oxide, MoO^.     This  contains  66.7  per  cent,  of  molybdenum.     . 
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URANIUM. 


Uranium  occurs  chiefly  as  pitchblende,  which  is  an  impure 
oxide  (U,0,).  It  is  also  found  as  sulphate  in  uranochre,  johan- 
nite,  &c. ;  and  as  phosphate  in  the  uranites,  torbei-nite  (hydrated 
phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper),  and  autunite  (hydrated 
phosphate  of  uranium  and  lime).  It  also  occurs  in  some  rarer 
minerals. 

The  oxide  is  used  for  colouring  glass;  and  the  nitrate  and 
acetate  are  used  as  reagents.  "  Uranium  yellow/'  used  for  enamel 
painting,  is  sodium  ui*anate.  The  uranates,  in  which  the  oxide  of 
uranium  acts  as  an  acid,  are  mostly  insoluble  and  of  secondaiy 
importance. 

Uranium  forms  two  families  of  salts,  uranous  and  uranic; 
corresponding  to  the  oxides  UO,  and  UO,  respectively.  The 
former  are  generally  green  and  the  latter  yellow.  Uranous  salts 
are  converted  into  uranic  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  or  other 
oxidising  agents.  Uranic  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily 
reduced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  stannous  chloride  or  zinc. 
This  property  is  made  use  of  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
uranium  in  pure  solutions  by  titrating  with  permanganate  of 
potassium  solution  as  in  the  ciise  with  iron. 

Detection. — The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  the  uranium 
compounds  is  their  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  ca:'- 
bonates  in  which  they  ai-e  freely  soluble ;  even  ammonium  sul- 
phide will  not  precipitate  uranium  from  these  solutions.  On 
neutralising  the  carbonate  with  an  acid  a  uranate  of  the  alkali 
is  precipitated.  Ammonia  or  sodic  hydrate  (free  from  carbonates) 
give  yellow  precipitates,  which  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent,  but  are  soluble  in  adds.  Ferrocyanido  of  potassium 
gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate.  Uranium  colours  the  boi'ax- 
bead  yellowish-green  in  the  oxidising,  and  green  in  the  reducing, 
flame. 

Solution  and  Sepai*ation. — The  compounds  of  uranium  are 
soluble  in  acids.  Powder  the  substance  and  evaporate  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  Take  up  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute, 
pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  filter.  Peroxidise  the  filtrate 
with  a  little  nitric  acid,  add  an  excess  of  ammonic  carbonate  and 
some  ammonium  sulphide,  and  filter.  Bender  the  solution  acid, 
boil ;  and  precipitate  the  uranium  by  means  of  ammonia.  Filter 
off,  and  wash  it  with  dilute  ammonic  chloiide.  Ignite,  and  weig^ 
as  protosesqui-oxide,  Vfi^ 
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GBAVIMETRIO  DETEBHIll'ATIOll'. 

The  solutioii  containing  the  uraoium  free  from  other  metals  is, 
if  required,  first  peroxidised  by  boiling  with  nitric  add.  Ammonia 
in  slight  excess  is  added  to  the  nearly-boiling  solution.  A  yellow 
pi-edpitate  is  formed,  which  is  filtered  off  hot  and  washed  with 
A  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  precipitate  is  dried 
and  ignited ;  and  weighed  as  TJfi^  which  contains  84.8  per  cent. 
of  uranium. 

VOLUMETRIO  METHOD. 

This  is  based  on  the  precipitation  of  uranium  aa  phosphate 
from  acetic  acid  solutions  and  the  recognition  of  complete  preci- 
pitation by  testing  with  potassic  ferrocyanide ;  it  is  the  converse 
of  the  process  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  phosphate. 

J7he  stamdard  solution  of  phospJuxU  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
29.835  grams  of  hydric  sodic  phosphate  (Na,HP0^.i2H,0)  in 
water  and  diluting  to  i  litre.  100  c.c.  wiU  be  equivalent  to 
2  grams  of  uranium. 

Take  i  gram  of  the  sample  (or,  if  poor  in  uranium,  2  grams) 
and  separate  the  uranium  as  described.  Dissolve  the  precipitate 
in  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  to  a  smaU  bulk,  add  2  grams  of  sodium 
acetate,  dilute  with  water  to  100  c.c,  and  boil.  Titrate  the  boil- 
ing solution  with  the  sodium  phosphate  till  it  ceases  to  give  a 
brown  colouration  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Calculate  the 
percentage  in  the  usual  way. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
EABTHS,  ATiKATiINE   EABTHS,   AIiKALIES. 

ALUMINA. 

Alumina,  the  oidde  of  aluminium  (A],0,),  is  found  in  nature 
fairly  pure  in  the  mineral  corundum ;  transparent  and  coloured 
varieties  of  which  form  the  gems  sapphire  and  ruby.  A  coarser 
compact  variety  contaminated  with  oxide  of  iron  constitutes 
emery.  Compounded  with  silica,  alumina  forms  the  base  of 
clays  and  many  rock-forming  minerals.  China  clay  (or  kaolin)  is 
used  as  a  source  of  alumina.  Bauxite,  hydrated  alumina,  is  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose— that  is,  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate 
of  alumina.  The  mineral  cryolite  is  a  fluoride  of  aluminium  and 
sodium. 

Corundum  is  characterised  by  a  high  specific  gravity  (4.0)  and 
extreme  hardness.  By  these  it  is  distinguished  from  felspar  and 
similar  minerals,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  general  ap- 
pearance. 

Aluminium  is  used  for  a  variety  of  small  purposes :  it  is  white, 
light,  and  very  tenacious ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  its  reduc- 
tion it  is  expensive. 

Aluminium  forms  one  series  of  salts  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  ferric  iron.  It  forms  an  interesting  series  of  double 
sulphates,  known  as  the  alums.  Common  potash  alum  is 
Al,(S0,).,K^0.,24H,0. 

Detection. — Alumina  is  not  precipitated  from  its  acid  solution 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  it  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
(with  the  other  earths)  as  a  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  soda  and 
insoluble  in  ammonic  carbonate.  Filtered  off  and  ignited,  it 
a^umes,  after  treatment  with  nitiute  of  cobalt  before  the 
blijwpipe,  a  blue  colour  which  is  chanicteristic.  With  natunil 
coiijp(junds  containing  metallic  oxides  this  colour  is  msxsked.  It  is 
moi'e  satisfactory  to  make  a  separation  in  the  wet  way  and  to  test 
the  ignited  oxide. 

Separation  and  Solution. — If  the  substance  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  finely  powdered  and  fused  with  ^*  fusion 
mixture "  with  the  help,  in  tho  case  of  corundum  (which  is  very 
refiuctory)  of  a  little  caustic  soda  or  potash.     The  method  of 
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working  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  opening  up  silicates. 
See  under  Silica.  Corundum  cannot  be  powdered  in  Wedgwood, 
or  even  agate,  mortars ;  since  it  rapidly  wears  these  away  and 
becomes  contaminated  with  their  powder.  It  is  best  to  use  a 
hard  steel  mortar  and  to  extract  the  metallic  pai'ticles  from  the 
bruised  sample  with  a  magnet  or  dilute  acid. 

When  the  substance  has  been  completely  attacked  and  dissolved, 
it  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  the  water-bath  to  render  any  silica  present  insoluble.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  freed  from  the 
second  group  of  metals  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
filtrate  from  this  (after  removing  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by 
boiling)  is  nearly  neutralised,  and  treated  with  8  or  zo  gnvms  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda**^  in  solution.  It  is  then  boiled  till  the 
sulphurous  oxide  is  driven  off.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  ofi*, 
ignited,  and  weighed  as  alumina. 

It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  proceed  as  follows : — After 
boiling  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  peroxidise  the  iron  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  add  a  solution  of  ammonic  chloride,  and  then 
ammonia  in  very  slight  excess;  boil,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and 
weigh  the  oxides.  These  generally  consist  of  ferric  oxide  and 
alumina.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  determine  the  iron,  calcu- 
late it  to  ferric  oxide,  and  so  to  estimate  the  alumina  indirectly. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  igniting  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  and 
estimating  the  iron  by  the  weight  of  oxygen  lost ;  or,  by  dissolv- 
ing with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  determining  the 
iron  volumetrically.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
oxides  will  also  contain  any  phosphoric  oxide  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  mineral. 

In  general  analyses  of  samples  containing  alumina,  it  may  be 
contained  in  both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  portions.  In  these 
cases  it  is  better  to  fuse  the  sample  with  "  fusion  mixture  "  before 
treatment  with  acids.  The  alumina  in  the  fused  mass  will  exist 
in  a  state  soluble  in  acids. 

GBAVIHETRIC  DETEBMINATION. 

Solutions  containing  alumina  free  from  the  other  metals  are 
dihited  to  a  convenient  bulk  and  heated  nearly  to  boiling.  Add 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  ammonia  in  slight  excess;  boil, 
allow  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, and  ignite  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  at  the  strongest 
heat.     Cool,  and  weigh.     The  substance  is  alumina,  A1,0^  which 

•  Al,Cl.+3Na^A+3Hi0  =  Al/H0).  +  6NaCl+3S+33O, 
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contains  52.94  per  cent,  of  aluminium. .  It  is  only  in  special 
cases,  such  as  the  analysis  of  metals  and  alloys,  that  it  is  reported 
as  aluminium.     The  percentage  of  alumina  is  generally  given. 

Ignited  alumina  is  difficultly  soluble  in  acids ;  it  is  not  reduced 
by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat.  Ignited  with  ammonium  chloride 
portions  ai-e  volatilised. 

Direct  Determination  of  Alumina  in  the  Presence  of 
Iron. — Tlie  iron  and  alumina  are  precipitated  as  hydrates  by 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add  and 
the  iron  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state.  It  is  then  added  to  a  hot 
solution  of  potash  or  soda.  The  solution  is  boiled  till  the  precipi- 
tate settles  i*eadily,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hot  water.  The 
alumina  is  contained  in  the  filtrate,  which  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  alumina  precipitated  therefrom  as  hydrate 
with  ammonia,  as  just  described. 

Determination  of  Alumina  in  the  Presence  of  Phos- 
phates and  Iron. — For  details,  see  a  paper  by  R.  T.  Thomson 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  v.  p.  152. 
The  principles  of  the  method  are  as  follows : — If  the  substance 
does  not  already  contain  sufficient  phosphoric  oxide  to  saturate 
the  alumina,  some  phosphate  is  added.  The  iron  is  reduced  to 
the  ferrous  state  and  phosphate  of  alumina  precipitated  in  an 
acetic  acid  solution.  It  is  purified  by  reprecipitation,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  phosphate  (A1,0,,P20^),  which  cunUiins  41.8  per 
cent,  of  alumina,  A1,0,. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CLAYS. 

Moisture. — ^Take  5  grams  of  the  carefully-prepared  sample  and 
di*y  in  the  water-oven  till  the  we^ight  is  constant. 

Loss  on  Ignition. — Weigh  up  2  grams  of  the  sample  used  for 
the  moisture  determination,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum-crucible  to 
redness,  cool,  and  weigh. 

Silica  and  Insoluble  Silicates. — Weigh  up  another  2  grams 
of  the  dried  sample,  and  place  them  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  moisten 
with  water,  i^nd  cover  with  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Evaporate 
and  heat  gently  to  drive  off  the  greater  portion  of  the  fi-ee  acid. 
Allow  to  cool;  and  repeat  the  operation.  Extract  by  boiling 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 
The  quantity  of  insoluble  silicates  is  determined  by  dissolving 
out  the  separated  silica  with  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  residue  (washed,  diiod,  and  ignited)  is  weighed, 
and  reported  as  "  sand." 

Alumina  and  Ferrous  Oxide. — To  the  filtrate  from  the 
silica  add  "  sod^ "  solution  till  nearly  neutral,  and  then  sodium 
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acetate.  Boil  and  filter  off  the  precipitate.  Beserve  the  filtrate. 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  to  exactly 
200  C.C.  Divide  into  two  parts  of  100  c.c.  each.  In  one  determine 
the  iron  hy  reducing  and  titrating  in  the  way  described  under 
volumetric  iron.  Calculate  the  percentage  as  ferrous  oxide,  unless 
there  are  reasons  to  the  contrary,  also  calculate  its  weight  as 
ferric  oxide.  To  the  other  portion  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess, 
and  boil.  Filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as 
mixed  alumina  and  ferric  oxide.  The  weight  of  the  ferric  oxide 
has  already  been  determined  in  the  first  portion :  deduct  it,  and 
the  difference  is  the  weight  of  alumina. 

Iiiine. — ^To  the  reserved  filtrate,  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
add  ammonium  oxalate  and  ammonia ;  boil,  filter,  ignite  strongly, 
and  weigh  as  lime. 

Magnesia  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  adding  sodium 
phosphate.     It  is  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

Potash  and  Soda. — ^These  are  determined  in  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  sample  by  Lawrence  Smith's  method,  as  described  on  page 

333- 

THORIA. 

This  18  an  oxide  of  thorium,  ThO,.  It  is  only  found  in  a 
few  rare  minerals.  It  is  a  heavy  oxide,  having,  when  strongly 
ignited,  a  specific  gravity  of  9.2.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
analysis  it  will  be  separated  and  weighed  as  alumina.  It  is 
separated  from  this  and  other  earths  by  the  foUowing  method. 
The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralised  and  then 
boiled  with  sodium  hyposulphite.  The  thoria  will  be  in  the  pre- 
cipitate. It  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  heated  with  ammonium 
oxalate  in  excess.  The  precipitate  is  thorium  oxalate,  which  is 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  ignited.  It  is  then  weighed 
as  thoria,  ThO,.  Thoria  which  has  been  ignited  is  not  readily 
soluble  in  acids. 

ZIRCONIA. 

The  oxide  of  nroonium,  ZrO,,  is  found  in  the  mineral  zircon,  a 
lilicate  of  zirconia,  ZrSiO^.  When  heated  intensely  it  becomes 
very  luminous,  and  is  used  on  this  account  for  incandescent 
lights. 

In  the  ordinary  course  it  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia  with 
the  other  earths,  from  which  it  is  thus  separated  : — The  hydrates 
precipitated  in  the  cold,  and  washed  with  cold  water,  are  dissolved 
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in  hydrochloric  acid»  nearly  neutralised  with  soda,  and  precipitated 
by  boiling  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Dissolve ;  and  from  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  precipitate  the  thoiia  (if  any)  with 
ammonium  oxalate.  To  the  filtrate  add  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  will  precipitate  any  titanium  present.  The  zii-conia  will  be 
in  solution,  and  is  recovered  by  precipitating  with  potassium  sul- 
phate, or  by  evaporating  the  solution  and  igniting.  It  is  separated 
from  alumina  by  taking  advantage  of  its  insolubility  in  potassic 
hydrate. 

Tt  is  estimated  in  zircons  in  the  following  way  : — The  powdered 
substance  is  fused  with  bLsulphate  of  potash,  and  extracted  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is  fused  with  caustic  soda  and 
extracted  with  water.  The  portion  not  dissolved,  consisting  of  zir- 
conate  of  soda,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is 
diluted,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess. 
The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed  as  zirconia,  ZrO,.  This  is  a  white  powder, 
which  is  insoluble  in  acids ;  even  in  hydrofluoric  acid  it  is  only 
slightly  attacked. 

CERIUM, 

Cerium  occurs  as  silicate  (together  with  the  oxides  of  lantha- 
num, didymium,  iron  and  calcium)  in  the  mineral  cerite,  which  is 
its  chief  source.  It  also  occurs  as  phosphate  in  monazite,  and  as 
fluoride  in  fluocerite.  The  oxalate  is  used  in  medicine.  Cerium 
forms  two  classes  of  salts  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  cerous 
oxide  (Ce,0,)  and  eerie  oxide  (CeO,).  Compounds  of  cerium  with 
volatile  acids  yield  dioxide  on  ignition ;  and  this,  on  solution  in 
hydrochloric  add,  yields  cerous  chloride  and  chlorine. 

In  the  ordinary  course  cerium  is  thrown  down  along  with 
alumina  and  the  other  earths  by  ammonia.  It  is  separated  by 
dissolving  the  hydrates  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidizing  with 
chlorine  wafer.  On  treating  with  oxalic  acid,  cerium,  lanthanum, 
and  didymium  are  precipitated  as  oxalates,  which  on  ignition  are 
converted  into  oxides.  These  are  soluble  in  acids.  Their  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralised  ;  acetate  of  soda  is 
then  added,  and  an  excess  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  On  boiling, 
the  cerium  is  precipitated  as  dioxide,  which  is  filtered  oflf,  ignited, 
and  weighed. 

Cerium  is  detected  by  giving  with  borax  a  bead  which  is  yellow 
in  the  oxidising,  and  colourless  in  the  reducing  flame.  Traces  of 
cerium  compounds  boiled  with  dioxide  of  lead  and  nitric  acid  will 
give  a  yellow  solution. 
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LANTHANUM  AND  DIDYMIUM 

occur  together  with  cerium  in  cerite,  and  are  separated  with  that 
metiil  as  oxalates,  as  descril)ed  under  Cerium. 

Didymium  salts  have  a  rose  or  violet  colour,  and  impart  (when 
in  sufficient  quantity)  the  same  colour  to  the  bomx  bead.  Solu- 
tions have  a  characteristic  absorption-spectrum. 

The  separation  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  in  the  solution 
from  which  the  cerium  has  been  precipitated  is  eflected  by  pre- 
cipitating them  together  as  oxalates,  igniting,  and  dissolving  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  This  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  ignited,  for  a  few  minutes,  just  below  i-edness.  A  subnitrate 
of  didymium  is  formed,  and  remains  as  an  insoluble  residue  on 
(Bxtracting  with  hot  water.  The  separatetl  stilts  are  treated  with 
ammonia  and  ignited,  and  weighed  sis  oxides  (I^a^O^  and  Di,0,). 

YTTRIA. 

Yttria  is  found  in  gadolinite  and  some  other  rare  minerals.  It 
is  precipitated  alorg  with  the  other  earths  by  ammonia.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  insolubility  of  its  hydrate  in  potash,  by  the 
insolubility  of  its  oxalate  in  oxalic  acid,  and  by  not  being  preci- 
pitated by  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  potassium  sulphate.  Fuither, 
it  is  precipitated  by  potash  in  the  presence  of  tartaiic  acid  as  an 
insoluble  tai-trate.  This  reaction  distinguishes  the  members  of 
the  yttria  group  from  most  of  the  other  earths.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  closely  resemble  it,  and  amongst  them  are 
erbia,  terbia,  ytterbia,  scandia,  (be. 

BERYLLIA. 

The  oxide  of  beryllium,  BeO  (also  known  as  glucina),  occurs  in 
nature  mainly  as  silicate.  Beryl,  the  green  transparent  variety 
of  which  ib  the  emerald,  is  the  best  known  of  these.  It  is  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  beryllia.''^  Some  other  minerals  in  which  it 
occurs  are  phenakite,  euclase,  and  chrysoberyl. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  analysis,  beiyllia  will  be  precipitated 
with  alumina,  <S^.,  by  ammonic  hydrate.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  solubility  of  its  hydrate  in  ammonic  carbonate,  by  not  being 
precipitated  by  boiling  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  by  not 
being  precipitated  by  ammonic  sulphide  from  an  ammonic 
carbonate  solution. 

The  analysis  of  silicates  containing  beryllia  is  thus  effected. 

•  3B60^0„69X>r 
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The  finely  powdered  sabstanoe  is  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of 
potassium  carbonate ;  and  the  **  melt "  is  extracted  with  water,  and 
evaporated  with  a  dight  excess  of  sulphuric  add  to  render  the 
silica  insoluble.  Treat  with  water,  filter,  and  evaporate  the  fil- 
trate until  a  crust  is  formed.  Potash  alum  crystallises  out.  The 
liquor  is  poured  off  into  a  warm  strong  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate.  Ferric  hydrate  and  alumina  will  be  precipitated. 
They  are  filtered  off,  re-dissolved,  and  again  precipitated  in  ammo- 
nic  carbonate  solution ;  the  combined  filtrates  are  boiled  for 
some  time,  and  acidified  slightly  with  hydrochloric  add.  The 
carbon  dioxide  is  boiled  off,  and  the  beryllia  is  then  precipitated 
as  hydrate  with  ammonia.  The  hydrate  is  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried,  ignited,  and  wdghed  as  beryllia,  BeO. 

BeryUia  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.08.  It  is  white,  infusible, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  After  ignition,  it  is  insoluble  in  adds, 
except  sulphuric,  but  is  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  alkalies. 

Beryllia,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  precipitated 
as  carbonate  on  boiling  in  proportion  as  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia is  volatilised.  The  hydrate  is  dissolved  by  a  boiling  solution 
of  ammonic  chloride,  ammonia  bdng  evolved. 


THE  ALKALINE  EABTHS. 
LIME. 

Lime  is  an  oxide  of  caldum,  CaO.  It  occurs  abundantly  in 
nature,  but  only  in  a  state  of  combi^iation.  The  carbonate 
(CaCO  ),  found  as  limestone,  chalk,  and  other  rocks,  and  as  the 
minerals  calcite  and  arragonite,  is  the  most  commonly  occurring 
compound.  The  hydrated  sulphate,  gypsum  (CaS0^.2H,0),  is 
common,  and  is  used  in  making  "  plaster  of  Pans."  Anhydrite 
(CaSO^)  also  occurs  in  rock  masses,  and  is  often  associated  with 
rock  salt.  Phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  forms  of  apatite,  phosphorite, 
coprolite,  Ac,,  is  largely  mined.  lime  is  a  component  of  most 
natural  silicates.  Calcium  also  occurs,  combined  with  fluorine^  in 
the  mineral  fluor  (OaF,).  In  most  of  these  the  add  is  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  mineral;  it  is  only  the  carbonate  which  U 
used  as  a  source  of  lime. 

lime,  in  addition  to  its  use  in  mortars  and  cements,  is  valuable 
as  a  flux  in  metallurgical  operations,  and  as  a  base  in  chemical 
work  on  a  large  scale.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  basic  fii'e-bricks. 

Carbonate  of  lime  on  ignition,  especially  when  in  contact  with 
reducing  substances,  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  lime.    This 
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b  knowB  as  **  quicklime  ^ ;  on  treatment  with  water  it  beeomes 
hot^  expands,  and  falls  to  a  powder  of  '' slaked  lime"  or  calcium 
hydrate  (CaH«0,).  The  hydrate  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  (o.  1 368 
gram  in  100  0.0.)^  forming  an  alkaline  solution  known  as  lime- 
water.  Calcium  hydrate  is  moi-e  generally  used  suspended  in 
water  as  "  milk  of  lime." 

As  a  flux  it  is  used  either  as  limestone  or  as  quicklime.  Silica 
forms  with  lime  a  compound,  calcium  silicate,  which  is  not  very 
fusible ;  but  when  alumina  and  other  oxides  are  present,  as  in 
clays  and  in  most  rocky  substances,  the  addition  of  lime  gives  a 
very  fusible  slag. 

Detection. — Calcium  is  detected  by  the  reddish  colour  which 
its  salts  impart  to  the  flame.  It  is  best  to  moisten  with  hydro- 
chloric add  (or,  in  the  case  of  some  silicates,  to  treat  with  ammo- 
nium fluoride)  before  bringing  the  substance  into  the  flame. 
When  seen  through  a  spectroscope,  it  shows  a  large  number  of 
lines,  of  which  a  green  and  an  orange  are  most  intense  and  char- 
acteristic. Caldiun  is  detected  in  solution  (after  removal  of  the 
metals  by  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonium 
sulphide)  by  boiling  with  ammonium  oxalate  and  ammonia.  The 
lime  is  completely  thrown  down  as  a  white  predpitate.  Lime  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  alkaline  earths  by  forming  a  sulphate 
insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  completely  soluble  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

Lime  compounds  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  or  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  add.  Caldum  fluoride  must  be  first  con- 
verted into  sulphate  by  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish  with 
sulphuric  add.  Insoluble  silicates  are  opened  up  by  fusion  with 
•'  fusion  mixture,"  as  described  under  Silica, 

Separation. — The  separation  of  lime  is  effected  by  evaporating 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  separate  silica ;  and  by  treating  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  remove  the  second  group  of  metals. 
If  the  substance  contains  much  iron,  the  solution  is  next  oxidised 
by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid ;  and  the  iron,  alumina,  &c., 
are  removed  as  basic  acetates.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  am- 
monia and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  allowed  to  settle.  The 
filtrate  from  this  is  heated  to  boiling,  treated  with  a  solution  of 
ammonium  oxalate  in  excess,  boiled  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
allowed  to  settle  for  half  an  hour,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate 
oontuins  all  the  lime  as  caldum  oxalate. 

OBAVIMETBIC  DETERMINATION. 

The  predpitate  of  calcium  oxalate  is  washed  with  hot  water, 
dried,  transferred  to  a  weighed  platinum  crudble,  and  ignited  at 
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a  temperature  not  above  incipient  redness.  This  ignition  oon- 
verte  the  oxalate  into  carbonate,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide, 
which  burns  at  the  mouth  of  the  crucible  with  a  blue  flame.* 
Generally  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate  ia  at  the  same  time 
converted  into  lime.  To  reconvert  it  into  carbonate,  moisten 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammouic  carbonate  solution,  and  dry  in  a 
water-oven.  Heat  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  cool,  and  weigh. 
The  substance  is  calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,),  and  contains  56  per 
cent,  of  lime  (CaO).  It  is  a  white  powder,  and  should  show  no 
alkaline  reaction  with  moistened  litmus-paper. 

Where  the  precipitate  is  small,  it  is  better  to  ignite  strongly 
over  the  blowpipe,  and  weigh  directly  as  lime.  With  larger 
quantities,  and  when  many  determinations  have  to  be  made,  it  lA 
easier  to  make  the  determination  volumetrically. 


VOLUMETBIO  METHODS. 

These  are  carried  out  either  by  dissolving  the  oxalate  at  once  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrating  with  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium solution ;  or  by  calcining  it  to  a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbonate, 
and  determining  its  neutralising  power  with  the  standard  solutions 
of  acid  and  alkali. 

Titration  with  Permanganate  of  Potassium  Solution. — 
This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  5.643  grams  of  the  salt  in 
water,  and  by  diluting  to  i  litre;  100  c.c.  are  equivalent  to  0.5 
gram  of  lime.  The  solution  is  standardised  by  titrating  a  quan- 
tity of  oxalic  acid  about  equivalent  to  the  lime  present  in  the 
^^BMLy;  0.5  gram  of  lime  is  equivalent  to  1.125  gram  of  ciystal- 
lised  oxalic  acid.  The  standardising  may  be  done  with  iron.  The 
standard  found  for  iron  multiplied  by  0.5  gives  that  for  lime. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — ^The  calcium  oxalate  (having  been 
precipitated  and  washed,  as  in  the  gravimetric  process)  is  washed 
through  the  funnel  into  a  flask  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
boiled  till  dissolved,  diluted  to  200  c.c.  with  water,  and  heated  to 
about  80°  C  The  standard  solution  of  "  permanganate  "  is  then 
run  in  (not  too  quickly,  and  with  constant  shaking)  until  a  per- 
manent pink  tinge  is  produced.  The  c.c.  used  multiplied  by  the 
standard,  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken,  will 
give  the  percentage  of  lime. 

Estimation  of  Lime  by  Alkalimetry. — ^The  methods  of 
determining  the  amount  of  an  alkali  or  base  by  means  of  a 
standard  acid  solution,  or,  conversely,  of  determining  an  acid  by 
means  of  a  standard  alkaline  solution,  are  so  closely  related  that 

•  GaC,0«  =  CaCO,  +  CO, 


fhey  are  best  considered  under  one  head.  The  same  standard 
solution  is  applicable  for  many  purposes,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  convenient  to  make  it-  of  such  strength  that  one  litre  of  it 
shall  equal  an  equivalent  in  grams  of  any  of  the  substances  to  be 
determined.  Such  solutions  are  termed  normal.  For  example,  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1  =  36.5)  containing  36.5  grams 
of  real  acid  per  litre,  would  be  normal  and  of  equivalent  strength 
to  a  solution  containing  either  17  grams  of  ammonia  (NH,=  17) 
or  40  grams  of  sodic  hydrate  (NaHOs=4o)  per  litre.  It  will 
be  seen  in  these  cases  that  the  normal  solution  contains  the 
molecular  weight  in  grams  per  litre ;  and,  if  solutions  of  these 
strengths  be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  they  possess  equal  neu- 
tralising value. 

If,  now,  a  solution  containing  98  grams  of  sulphuric  acid 
(HiSOf^pS)  per  litre  be  made,  it  will  be  found  to  have  twice 
the  strength  of  the  above  solution,  that  is,  100  c.c.  of  the  soda 
would  only  require  50  c.c.  of  the  acid  to  neutralise  it.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  seen  on  inspecting  the  equations : — 

NaHO  +  HCl  =  NaCl  +  H,0. 
2NaH0  +  H^O,  =  Na,SO,  +  2H,0. 

Acids  like  sulphuric  acid  are  termed  bibasic,  and  their  equiva- 
lent is  only  half  the  molecular  weight.  Thus,  a  normal  solution 
of  sulphuric  add  would  contain  49  grams  {tl)  of  real  acid  per 
litre.  Similarly,  lime  and  most  of  the  bases  are  bibasic,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  equations ;  hence  their  equivalent  will 
be  half  the  molecular  weight. 

2HCI  +  CaO  =  CaCl,  +  H,0. 
2HCI  +  MgO  =  MgCl,  +  H,0. 

T?ie  stomdard  normal  aoltUton  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  made  by 
diluting  TOO  c.c.  of  the  strong  acid  to  one  litre  with  water.  This 
will  be  approximately  normal.  In  order  to  determine  its  exact 
strength,  weigh  up  3  grams  of  recently  ignited  pure  sodium 
carbonate  or  of  the  ignited  bicarbonate.  Transfer  to  a  flask  and 
dissolve  in  200  c.c.  of  water ;  when  dissolved,  cool,  tint  faintly 
yellow  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  methyl  orange,  and  run 
in  the  standard  "  add  "  from  a  burette  till  the  yellow  changes  to 
a  pink.  Bead  off  the  number  of  c.c  used,  and  calculate  to  how 
much  sodium  carbonate  100  c.c.  of  the  ''  acid  "  are  equivalent. 
If  the  *'  add  "  is  strictly  normal,  this  will  be  5.3  grams.  It  wiU 
probably  be  equivalent  to  more  than  this.  Now  calculate  how 
much  strictly  normal  "  add ''  would  be  equivalent  to  the  sfcandftrd 
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found.    For  example:  suppose  the  standard  found  b  5.5  gram  of 
sodium  carbonate,  then — 

5-3  -  S'S  ::  100  :  a? 
(whei*e  X  is  the  quantity  of  normal  "  acid  "  required). 
X    =    103.8  C.C. 

To  get  the  ^^add"  of  normal  strength,  wo  should  then  add 
3.8  c.c.  of  water  to  each  100  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  remain- 
ing. Suppose  there  were  left  930  c.c.  of  the  approximate  "  acid," 
35.3  c.c.  of  water  must  be  added  and  mixed.  It  should  then  be 
checked  by  another  titration  with  pure  (Kxlium  carlx>nate. 

The  standard  solution  0/ semi-normal  *^ aUcali"  The  best  alkali 
for  general  purposes  is  ammonia,  but,  since  it  is  volatile  (especially 
in  strong  solutions),  it  is  best  to  make  it  of  half  the  usual  strength, 
or  semirnormal.  One  litre  of  this  will  contain  8.5  grams  of 
ammonia  (NH,),  and  100  c.c.  of  it  will  just  neutralise  50  c.c.  of  the 
normal  ^'acid."  Take  100  c.c  of  dilute  ammonia  and  dilute  with 
water  to  one  litre.  Kun  into  a  flask  50  c.c.  of  the  standard 
**  acid,''  tint  with  methyl  orange,  and  run  in  from  a  burette  the 
solution  of  ammonia  till  neutralised.  Less  than  100  c.c.  will 
probably  be  used.  Suppose  95  c.a  were  required,  there  should 
have  been  100,  hence  there  is  a  deficiency  of  five.  Then,  for  each 
95  c.c.  of  standard  ''ammonia"  left,  add  5  cc.  of  water,  and  mix 
well.     100  c.a  will  now  be  equivalent  to  50  cc.  of  the  ''add." 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  method,  we  may  take 
the  determination  of  lime  in  limestone,  marble,  and  similar  sub- 
stances. 

Determination  of  Iiime  in  Ijimestone. — Weigh  up  i  gram 
of  the  dried  sample,  and  dissolve  in  25  cc  of  normal  acid,  cool, 
dilute  to  100  cc,  and  titrate  with  the  semi-normal  solution  ai 
alkali  (using  methyl-orange  as  an  indicator).  Divide  the  cc 
of  alkali  used  by  2,  subtract  from  25,  and  multiply  by  0.028  to 
find  the  weight  of  lime.  This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the 
presence  of  other  carbonates  or  oxides,  unless  the  weight  of 
these  substances  be  afterwards  determined  and  doe  correction  be 
made. 

STRONTIA. 

Strontia,  the  oxide  of  strontium  (SrO),  occurs  in  nature  as 
sulphate,  in  the  mineral  celestine  (SrSO^),  and  as  carbonate  in 
strontianite  (SiCOJ.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  limestonea, 
ehalk,  &e. 

Strontia  is  used  in  sugar-refining,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
coloured  lights. 

DeteotiQQ, — It  ip  detects  by  tho  crimson  colour  which  its 
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oompounds  C^^oi^  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid)  impart  to 
the  flame.  The  spectrum  shows  a  large  numher  of  lines,  of  which 
a  red,  an  orange,  and  a  hlue  are  most  characteristic. 

It  resembles  lime  in  many  of  its  compounds,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  insolubility  of  its  sulphate  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  and  by  the  insolubility  of  its  nitrate  in  alcohol. 
From  baryta,  which  it  also  resembles,  it  is  distinguished  by  not 
yielding  an  insoluble  chromate  in  an  acetic  add  solution,  by  the 
solubility  of  its  chloride  in  alcohol,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  sul- 
phate is  converted  into  carbonate  on  boiling  with  a  solution 
formed  of  3  parts  of  potassium  carbonate  and  i  of  potassium 
sulphate. 

It  is  got  into  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  lime.  The  sul- 
phate should  be  fused  with  **  fusion  mixture/'  extracted  with 
water,  and  thoroughly  washed.  The  residue  will  contain  the 
strontia  as  carbonate,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid. 

Separation. — It  is  separated  Rafter  removal  of  the  silica  and 
metals,  as  described  under  Lime)  by  adding  ammonia  and  am- 
monic  carbonate,  and  allowing  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  warm 
place.  In  the  absence  of  buyta  or  lime  it  is  filtered  off,  and 
weighed  as  strontium  carbonate,  which  contains  70.17  per  cent, 
of  strontia.  It  is  separated  from  baryta  by  dissolving  in  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  and  then  acidifying 
with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  baryta  with  potassium  bi- 
chromate, as  described  under  Baryta.  The  strontia  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtrate  by  boiling  for  some  time  with  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonic  sulphate  and  a  little  ammonia.  Fifty  parts 
of  ammonic  sulphate  are  required  for  each  part  of  strontia  or 
lime  present.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  and  washed  first  with 
a  solution  of  ammonic  sulphate,  and  then  with  aloohoL  It  is 
diied,  ignited  and  weighed  as  strontium  sulphate. 

GBAVIMETBIC   DETEEMINATIOIT. 

The  determination  of  strontia  in  pure  solutions  is  hest  made  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  and  alcohol  in  volume  equal  to 
that  of  the  solution.  Allow  to  stand  overnight,  filter,  wash  with 
dilute  alcohol,  dry,  ignite  at  a  red  heat,  and  weigh  as  sulphate 
(SrSOJ.  This  contains  56.4  per  cent,  of  strontia  (SrO);  or 
47.7  per  centb  of  strontium. 
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BARYTA. 

Baryta,  oxide  of  barium  (BaO),  oommonlj  oocurs  in  oombiua- 
tion  with  isulphurio  oxide  in  the  mineral  barytes  or  heavy  spar 
(BaSOJ,  and  in  combination  with  carbon  dioxide  in  witherite 
(BaCO,).  These  minerals  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  large 
quantity  (associated  with  galena  and  other  metallic  sulphides)  in 
lodes.  Small  isolated  crystals  of  these  are  frequently  found  in 
mining  districts.  Barium  is  a  constituent  of  certain  minei*al 
waters.  The  minerals  are  recognised  by  their  high  specific 
gravity  and  their  crystalline  form. 

Compounds  of  barium  are  often  used  by  the  assayer,  more 
especially  the  chloride  and  hydrate.  The  salts  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sulphate,  generally  soluble  in  water  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  such  solutions  sulphuiic  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate 
of  baric  sulphate,  which  is  practically  insoluble  in  all  acids. 

The  dioxide  (BaO,)  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen.  On 
strong  ignition  it  gives  up  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  baiyta 
(BaO),  which,  at  a  lower  temperature,  takes  up  oxygen  from  the 
air,  re-forming  the  dioxide. 

Detection. — Baiium  is  detected  by  the  green  colour  its  salts, 
especially  the  chloride,  give  to  the  flame.  This,  viewed  through 
the  spectroscope,  shows  a  complicated  spectrum,  of  which  two  lines 
in  the  green  are  most  easily  recognised  and  characteristic.  The 
salts  of  barium  give  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
either  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  but  with  sulphuric  acid  they  at 
once  give  a  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acetate  of  soda.  In 
solutions  rendered  faintly  add  with  acetic  acid,  they  give  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  bichromate  of  potash.  These  reactions  are 
ehfuracteristio  of  barium. 

Baryta  is  got  into  solution  in  the  manner  described  under 
Lime  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate  the  substance  is  fused  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  "  fusion  mixture."  The  "  melt " 
is  extracted  with  water,  washed,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Separation. — The  separation  is  thus  effected  : — ^The  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  re-dissolved  in  hot 
dilute  hydrochloric  ncid,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion till  no  further  precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  and  digestiod  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  or 
of  sodium  hyposulphite  at  50*  or  do"*  C.  to  dissolve  out  any  lead 
sulphate.  The  residue  is  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited. 
The  ignited  substance  is  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  **  fusion  mixture/'  and  fused  in  a  platinum-dish  over  the  blow- 
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pipe  for  a  few  minutes.  When  cold,  it  is  extracted  with  cold 
water,  filtered,  and  washed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  (if  necessary)  filtered.  The  solution  con- 
tains the  harium  as  baric  chloride  mixed,  perhaps,  with  salts  of 
strontium  or  lime.  To  separate  these,  ammonia  is  added  till  the 
solution  is  alkaline,  and  then  acetic  acid  in  slight  excess.  Chro- 
mate  of  baryta  is  then  thrown  down,  by  the  addition  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  as  a  yellow  precipitate.  It  is  allowed  to  settle,  filtered 
and  washed  with  a  solution  of  acetate  or  of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  dried,  ignited  gently,  and  weighed.  It  is  BaCrO^  and  con- 
tains 60.47  V^^  cent,  of  baryta. 

OBAVIMETBIC  DETEBMINATION. 

The  gravimetric  determination  of  baryta,  when  lime  aud  strontia 
are  absent,  is  as  follows : — ^The  solution,  if  it  contains  much  free 
acid,  is  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  then  diluted  to 
100  or  200  c.c.  It  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  till  no  further  precipitation  takes  place.  The  precipitate 
is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes,  decanted  through  a  filter, 
and  washed  with  hot  water  ;  and,  afterwards,  dried,  transferred 
to  a  p<Ht»]ain  crucible,  and  strongly  ignited  in  the  muffle  or  over 
the  blowpipe  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  then  cooled,  and  weighed 
as  sulphate  of  baryta  (BaSO^).  It  contains  65.67  per  cent,  of 
baryta  (BaO). 

In  determining  the  baryta  in  minerals  which  are  soluble  in 
acid,  it  is  precipitated  direct  from  the  hydrochloric  add  solution 
(nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia^  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  precipitated  baric  sulphate  is  digested  with  a  solution  of 
ammonic  acetate ;  and  filtered,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

VOLUMETBIC   DETEBMIKATION. 

The  principle  and  mode  of  working  of  this  is  the  same  as  that 
given  under  the  Sulphur  Assay;  but  using  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  one  of  barium  chloride.  The . 
standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  contain  32.02 
grams  of  sulphuric  acid  (H^SO^),  or  an  equivalent  of  a  soluble 
alkaline  sulphate,  per  litre.  100  c.c.  will  be  equal  to  5  grains  of 
baryta. 

Five  grams  of  the  substance  are  taken,  and  the  baryta  they 
contain  converted  into  carbonate  (if  neoessary).  The  carbonate 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  Ten  grams  of  sodium 
acetate  are  added,  and  the  solution,  diluted  to  500  cc,  is  boiled, 
and  titrated  in  the  manner  described. 
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Lead  salts  musfc  be  absent  in  the  titration^  and  so  must  sfcroniia 
and  lime.  Ferrous  salts  should  be  perozidised  by  means  of  per- 
manganate or  chlorate  of  potash.    Other  salts  do  not  interfere. 

MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia,  the  oxide  of  magnesium  (MgO)  occurs  in  nature  in 
the   rare  mineral  periclase  (MgO) ;  and  hydittted,  as  brucite 

!MgU,0,).  As  carbonate  it  occurs  in  large  quantity  as  magnesite 
MgCO,)y  which  is  the  chief  source  of  magnesia.  Mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  it  forms  magnesian  limestone  and  dolomite.  It 
is  present  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity  in  most  silicates ;  and  the 
minerals,  serpentine,  talc,  steatite  and  meerschaum  are  essentially 
hydrated  silicates  of  magnesia.  Soluble  magnesian  salts  occur 
in  many  natural  waters ;  more  especially  the  sulphate  and  the 
chloride.  Kieserite  (MgSO^.H^O^  occurs  in  quantity  at  Stassfurt, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts. 

Detection. — Magnesia  is  best  detected  in  the  wet  way.  Its 
compounds  give  no  colour  to  the  flame,  and  the  only  characteristic 
dry  reaction  is  its  yielding  a  pink  mass  when  ignited  before  the 
blowpipe  (after  treatment  with  a  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate).  In 
solution,  it  is  recognised  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  ammonia 
or  ammonic  cai'bonate  in  the  presence  of  ammonic  chloride,  and 
by  giving  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  sodium  phos- 
phate or  arsenate  to  the  ammoniacul  solution. 

Magnesia  differs  from  the  other  alkaline  earths  by  the  solubility 
of  its  sulphate  in  water. 

Magnesia  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  moderately  strong  adds ; 
the  insoluble  compounds  are  fused  with  **  fusion  mixture,"  and 
treated  as  described  under  Silicates. 

Separation. — It  is  separated  by  evaporating  the  acid  solution 
to  dryness  to  render  silica  insoluble,  and  by  taking  up  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  freed  from  the  second  group 
of  metals  by  means  of  sulphmretted  hydrogen,  and  the  iron, 
alumina,  <bc.,  are  removed  with  ammonic  chloride,  ammonia,  and 
.  ammonic  sulphide.  The  somewhat  diluted  fQtrate  is  treated, 
first,  with  ammonia,  and  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
slight  excess.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  in  a  warm  place, 
and  then  filtered.  The  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonia. 
It  is  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  filtered,  and  washed  with  dilute 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  the  magnesia  as  ammonio- 
magnesic  phosphate. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  sodiuTn  salts  or 
phosphoric  add  into  the  assay  solution,  the  followiLg  method  is 
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adopted,  l^e  solution  (freed  from  the  other  aiKkaliiie  earths  by 
ammonium  carbonate)  is  evaporated  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with 
nitric  acid.  The  residue  (after  removing  the  ammonic  salts  by 
ignition)  is  taken  up  with  a  little  water  and  a  few  crystals  of 
oxalic  acid,  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  ignited.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  small  quantities  of 
boiling  water  and  filtered  off;  while  the  insoluble  magnesia  is 
washed.  The  filtrate  contains  the  alkalies.  The  residue  is 
<•  ignited,  and  weighed  aa  magnesia.     It  is  MgO. 

GBAVIMETBIO  DETEBMINATIOK. 

The  solution  containing  the  magnesia  is  mixed  with  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  ammonia  in  excess.  If  a  precipitate  should  form, 
more  ammonic  chloride  is  required.  Add  sodium  phosphate 
solution  in  excess,  stir  and  allow  to  stand  overnight.  Filter  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute  ammonia.  Dry,  transfer  to  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignite  (finally  at  intense  red- 
ness) ;  cool,  and  weigh.  The  substance  is  magnesic  pyrophos- 
phate (Mg^,0,),  and  contains  36.04  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 

VOI.XJMETBIC   METHOD. 

The  magnesia  having  been  precipitated-  as  ammonic-magnesic 
phosphate,  which  is  the  usual  separation,  its  weight  can  be 
determined  volumetrically  by  the  method  of  titration  described 
under  PhosphaUa. 

The  same  standard  solution  of  uranium  acetate  is  used.  Its 
standard  for  magnesia  is  got  by  multiplying  the  standard  for 
phosphoric  oxide  by  0.5493.  For  example,  if  one  hundred  c.c. 
are  equivalent  to  0.5  gram  of  phosphoric  oxide,  they  will  be 
equivalent  to  (0.5  x  .5493)  0.2746  gram  of  magnesia.  The 
method  of  working  and  the  conditions  of  the  titration  are  the 
same  as  for  the  phosphate  titration.  The  quantity  of  substance 
taken  for  assay  must  not  contain  more  than  o.i  or  0.2  gram  of 
magnesia.  After  precipitating  as  ammonic-magnesic  phosphate 
with  sodium  phosphate,  and  well  washing  with  ammouiai,  it  is 
dissolvied  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia, 
and  sodic  acetate  and  acetic  acid  are  added  in  the  usual  quantity. 
The  solution  is  boiled  and  titrated. 

EXAMINATION  OF  A  LIMESTONE. 

Silica  and  Insoluble  Silicates. — ^Take  one  gram  of  the 
dried  sample  and  dissolve  it  in  10  c.c  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; 
filter ;  wa^,  diy,  and  ignite  the  residue. 
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Organic  Matter, — ^If  the  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochlorie 
add  shows  the  presence  of  organic  matfcer,  it  must  be  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter  and  dried  at  loo*.  On  weighing,  it  gives  the 
combined  weights  of  organic  and  insoluble  jnatter.  The  latter  u 
determined  bj  igniting  and  weighing  again.  The  organic  mattez 
is  calculated  by  difference. 

Lime. — ^Where  but  little  magnesia  is  present,  this  is  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  standard  acid.  Take  one  gram,  and  dissolve 
it  in  25  C.C.  of  normal  hydrochloric  add.  Tint  with  methyl-orange 
and  titrate  with  semi-normal  ammonia.  Divide  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  used  by  2,  deduct  this  from  25,  and  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  2.8.  This  gives  the  percentage  of  lime.  Where  mag- 
nesia is  present,  the  same  method  is  adopted,  and  the  magnesia 
(which  is  separately  determined)  is  afterwards  deducted.  The 
percentage  of  magnesia  found  is  multiplied  by  1.4,  and  the  result 
is  deducted  from  the  appai-ent  percentage  of  fime  got  by  titrating. 

Magnesia.^— Dissolve  2  grams  of  the  limestone  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separate  the  lime  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate. 
The  filtrate  is  treated  with  sodium  phosphate,  and  the  magnesia 
is  weighed  as  pyrophosphate,  or  titrated  with  uranium  acetate.   - 

Iron. — Dissolve  2  grams  in  hydrochloric  add,  reduce,  and 
titrate  with  standard  permanganate  of  potassium  solution.  This 
gives  the  total  iron.  The  ferrous  iron  is  determined  by  dissolv- 
ing another  2  grams  in  hydrochloric  add  and  at  once  titrating 
with  the  permanganate  of  potassium  solution. 

Manganese. — Dissolve  20  grams  in  hydrochloric  add,  nearly 
neutralise  with  soda,  add  sodium  acetate,  boil,  and  fiilter.  To  the 
filtrate  add  bromine ;  boil,  and  determine  the  manganese  in  the 
predpitate.    See  page  300. 

Phosphorio  Oxide. — ^This  is  determined  by  dissolving  the 
ferric  acetate  predpitate  from  the  manganese  separation  in 
hydrochloric  add,  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  and  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Filter  and  add  to  the  filtrate  '*  magnesia 
mixture."  The  predpitate  is  collected,  washed  with  ammonia, 
ignited,  and  wdghed  as  pyrophosphate. 

THE  ALKALIES. 
The  oxides  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  csesium,  and  ra- 
bidium  and  ammonia  are  grouped  under  this  head.  Of  these 
csesia  and  rubidia  are  rare,  and  lithia  comparatively  so.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  spectra.  They  are  characterised 
by  the  solubility  of  almost  all  their  salts  in  water,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  found  in  the  solutions  from  which  the  earths  and 
oxides  of  the  metals  have  been  separated  by  the  usual  group 
re-agenta. 
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The  solution  from  which  the  other  substances  have  been 
separated  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  product  ignited  to 
remove  the  anmionic  salts  added  for  the  purpose  of  separation. 
The  residue  contains  the  alkali  metaJs  generally,  as  chlorides  or 
sulphates.  Before  determining  the  quantities  of  the  particular 
alkali  metals  present,  it  is  best  to  convert  them  altogether,  either 
into  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  to  take  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
salts.  It  is  generally  more  convenient  to  weigh  them  as  chlorides. 
They  are  converted  into  this  form,  if  none  of  the  stronger  acids 
are  present,  by  simply  evaporating  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Nitrates  are  converted  into  chlorides  by  this  treatment. 
When  sulphates  or  phosphates  are  present,  the  substance  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  and  the  sulphunc  or  phosphoric  add 
precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  presence 
of  alcohol.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  lead  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  from  this  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  residue,  consisting  of  the  mixed  chlorides,  is  gently  ignited 
and  weighed.  In  many  cases  (such  as  the  analysis  of  slags  and 
of  some  iiatural  silicates  where  the  percentage  of  alkalies  is 
small)  the  percentage  of  soda  and  pota^sh  (which  most  commonly 
occur)  need  not  be  separately  determined.  It  is  sufficient  to  repoiii 
the  proportion  of  mixed  iJkalies;  which  is  thus  ascertained: — 
Dissolve  the  ignited  and  weighed  chlorides  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  and  titrate  with  the  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(using  potassic  chromate  as  indicator)  in  the  manner  described 
under  Chlorine.  The  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  used  gives  the  weight 
in  milligrams  of  the  chlorine  present.  Multiply  this  by  0.775, 
and  deduct  the  product  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides. 
This  will  give  the  combined  weight  of  the  alkalies  (Na,0  and  E^O) 
present.  For  example,  0.0266  gram  of  mixed  chlorides  required 
on  titrating  14.2  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate,  which  is  equivalent  to 
0.0142  gram  of  chlorine.  This  multiplied  by  0.775  gives  o.oiio 
to  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides. 

Mixed  chlorides      •         •         •         .     0.0266  gram 
Deduction 0.0  no      ,, 


Mixed  alkalied        •         •        •        .     0.0156 


»f 


Assuming  this  to  liave  been  got  from  i  gram  of  a  rock,  it  would 
amount  to  1.56  per  cent,  of  "  potash  and  soda." 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  potash  and  soda  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  same  determination.  Sodium  and  potassium 
chlorides  have  the  following  composition : — 
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Sodium      .    39*38  Potassium      •     52.46 

Chlorine     .    60.62  Chlorine         •    47.54 

100.00  100.00 

The  percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  mixed  chlorides  is  calculated. 
It  necessarily  falls  somewhere  between  47.5  and  60.6  per  cent., 
and  approaches  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  numbers  as  the 
propoition  of  the  sodium  or  potassium  preponderates.  Each 
per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  excess  of  47.5  represents  7.63  per  cent, 
of  sodium  cbloiide  in  the  mixed  chlorides.  The  percentage  of 
potash  and  soda  in  the  substance  can  be  calculated  in  the  usual 
way.  Sodium  chloride  multiplied  by  0.53C2  gives  its  equivalent 
of  soda  (Na,0),  and  potassium  chloride  multiplied  by  0.6317  gives 
its  equivalent  of  potash  (K,0). 

The  weight  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  mixed  chlorides  is  also 
calculated  thus:  —  Take  the  same  example  for  illustration. 
Multiply  the  chlorine  found  by  2.103.     '^^^  gives — 

(0.0142  X  2.103)  =  0.02987. 
From  the  product  deduct  the  weight  of  the   mixed  chlorides 
found — 

Product 0.02987 

Mixed  chlorides       .        •        •    0.02660 


Difference         .        .        .    0.00327 

Tlie  difierence  multiplied  by  3.6288  gives  the  weight  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  mixture.     In  this  case  it  equals  o.oi  18  gram.   The 
potassium  chloride  is  indicated  by  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  weight  of  the  mLxed  chlorides.     It  equals  0.0148  gram. 
We  have  now  got — 

Sodium  chloride        .        •    o.oii8gram 
Potassium  chloride    .        .     0.0148     ,, 

from  I  gram  of  the  rock  taken.     Multipl3ring  these  by  their  ftio- 
tors  we  have  (Soda  =  0.01 18  x  0.5302  ;  Potash  0.0148  x  0.6317) — 

Soda.        .        .        .     s 0.625  per  cent. 
Potash       .         .        .     =0.935        w 

Concentration  of  the  Alkalies.— With  the  exception  of 
magnesia,  all  the  other  bases  are  separated  from  the  alkalies  in 
the  ordinaiy  course  of  work  without  the  addition  of  any  re-agent 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  simple  evaporation  and  ignition. 
Consequently,  with  substances  soluble  in  acids,  successive  treat- 
ment of  the  solution  with    sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
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ammonic  sulphide,  and  ammonic  carbonate,  filtering,  where  necech 
sary,  will  yield  a  filtrate  containing  the  whole  of  the  alkalies  with 
ammonic  salts  and,  perhaps,  magnesia. 

The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  with  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  towards  the  finish.  It  is  carried  to  dryness 
and  ignited.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  a  little  water,  treated 
with  a  few  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  and  again  evaporated  and 
ignited.  The  aJkaline  salts  are  extracted  with  water,  and  filtered 
from  the  magnesia  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish.  The  solution 
is  then  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ignibed  at 
a  low  i^d  heat,  and  weighed.  The  residue  consists  of  the  mixed 
alkaline  chlorides. 

For  substances  (such  as  most  silicates  and  similar  bodies)  not 
completely  decomposed  by  acids,  Lawrence  Smith's  method  is 
generally  used.  This  is  as  follows  : — ^Take  from  0.5  to  i  gram  of 
the  finely  powdered  mineral,  and  mix,  by  rubbing  in  the  mortar, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  ammonium  chloride.  Then  mix  with  eight 
times  as  much  pure  calcium  carbonate,  using  a  part  of  it  to  rinse 
out  the  mortar.  Transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heat  gently 
over  a  Bunsen  burner  until  the  ammonic  chloride  is  decomposed 
(five  or  ten  minutes).  Raise  the  heat  to  redness,  and  continue  at 
this  temperature  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  crucible 
must  be  kept  covered.  Cool,  and  turn  out  the  mass  into  a  4-inch 
evaporating  dish;  wash  the  crucible  and  cover  with  distilled 
water,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  dish  ;  dilute  to  60  or  80  cc, 
and  heat  to  boiling.  Filter  and  wash.  Add  to  the  filtrate  about 
1.5  gram  of  ammonium  carbonate ;  evaporate  to  about  40  cc,  and 
add  a  little  more  ammonic  carbonate  and  some  ammonia.  Filter 
into  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Heat 
gently,  to  drive  off  the  ammonic  chloride,  and  ignite  to  a  little 
below  redness.  Cool  and  weigh.  The  residue  consists  of  the 
mixed  alkaline  chlorides. 

Separation  of  the  Alkali-Metals  firom  each  other. — 
Sodium  and  lithium  are  separated  from  the  other  alkali-metals  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  solubility  of  their  chlorides  in  the  pre- 
sence of  platinic  chloride ;  and  from  one  another  by  the  formation 
of  an  alinost  insoluble  lithic  phosphate  on  boiling  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  phosphate  in  a  slightly  alkaline  solution.  Caesiumi 
rubidium,  and  potassium  yield  precipitates  with  platinic  chloride, 
which  are  somewhat  soluble,  and  must  be  precipitated  from  con- 
centrated solutions.  CfBsium  and  rubidium  are  separated  from 
potassium  by  fractional  precipitation  with  platinum  chloride. 
Their  platino-chlorides,  being  less  soluble  than  that  of  potassium, 
are  precipitated  first.  One  hundred  parts  of  boiling  water  dii< 
solve  5.18  of  the  potassium  platinoHchloride,  0.634  of  the  mbi- 
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diaxn  salt,  and  0.377  of  the  correspondiDg  cseaam  oompoand. 
The  separation  of  lithium,  ciesium,  and  rubidium  is  seldom  called 
for,  owing  to  their  rarity.  The  details  of  the  separation  of  potafi- 
Faum  from  sodium  are  descnbed  un'ler  PoUisslum,  Ammonia 
compounds  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  their  vola- 
tility, and  it  is  always  assumed  that  they  have  been  removed  by 
ignition ;  if  left  in  the  solution,  they  would  count  as  potassium 
compounds.     They  will  be  considered  under  Ammonia. 

SODIUM. 

Sodium  is  the  commonest  of  the  alkali  metals.  It  is  found  in 
nature  chiefly  combined  with  chlorine  as  **  common  salt "  (^aCl). 
This  mineral  ia  the  source  from  which  the  various  compounds  of 
sodium  in  use  are  prepared.  Sodium  occurs  abundantly  as 
nitrate  (NaNO^)  in  Chili  saltpetre,  and  as  silicate  in  various 
minerals,  such  aa  albite  (or  soda-felspar). 

It  occurs  as  fluoride  in  cryolite  (Na^AlF,),  and  as  carbonate  in 
natron,  <feo.  Sulphates  are  also  found.  Sodium  is  very  widely 
diffused,  few  substances  being  free  from  it. 

The  deteotion  of  sodium  is  easy  and  certain,  owing  to  the 
strong  yellow  colour  its  salts  impart  to  the  flame ;  this,  when 
viewed  by  the  spectroscope,  shows  a  single  yellow  line.*  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  this  test  limits  its  value,  because  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  sodium  salts.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  separate  the 
chloride,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  taste,  flame  coloration, 
fusibility,  and  negative  action  with  reagents.  The  chloride  dis- 
solved in  a  few  drops  of  water  gives  with  potassium  metantimo- 
niate,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  corresponding  sodium  salt. 

Sodium  salts  are  dissolved  out  from  most  compounds  on  treat- 
ment with  water  or  dilute  acids.  Insoluble  silicates  are  decom- 
posed and  the  alkali  rendered  soluble  by  Lawrence  Smith's 
method,  which  has  just  been  described.  The  separation  of  the 
sodium  from  the  mixed  chlorides  is  effected  in  the  following 
way : — ^The  chlorides  are  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  the  potas- 
sium separated  as  platino-chloride.  The  soluble  sodium  platino- 
chloride,  with  the  excess  of  platimmi,  is  boiled,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited.  On  extracting 
with  water,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  igniting,  sodium  sulphate 
is  left,  and  is  weighed  as  such. 

It  is  more  usual,  and  quite  as  satisfactory,  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  sodium  chloride  by  difference  from  that  of  the 
mixed  chlorides,  by  subtracting  that  of  the  potassium  chloride, 

*  Resolved  into  two  with  a  powerful  speotv^-^^pe. 
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which  is  separately  determined.  For  example,  i  gram  of  a  rock 
gave— -Mixed  chlorides,  0.0266  gram,  and  0.0486  gram  of  potassic 
platino-chloride.  This  last  is  equivalent  to  0.0149  gi'cuu  o^  potas- 
sium chloride. 

Mixed  chlorides  found        .         .     0.0266 
Deduct  potassium  chloride  .     0.0149 


Leaves  sodium  chloride      .         .     0.0117 

The  weight  of  sodium  chloride  found,  multiplied  by  0.5302, 
gives  the  weight  of  the  soda  (Na,0). 

GBAVIMETBIO  DETEBMINATION. 

The  solution,  which  must  contain  no  other  metal  than  sodium, 
IS  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible  or  dish.  Towards 
the  finish  an  excess,  not  too  great,  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
the  evaporation  is  continued  under  a  loosely  fitting  cover.  The 
residue  is  ignited  over  the  blowpipe,  a  fragment  of  ammonic  car- 
bonate being  added  towards  the  end,  when  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid  cease  to  be  evolved.  This  ensures  the  removal  of  the  excess 
of  acid.  The  crucible  is  cooled  in  the  desiccator,  and  weighed. 
The  substance  is  sulphate  of  soda  (Na^SO^),  and  contains  43.66 
per  cent,  of  soda  (Na,0),  or  32.38  per  cent,  of  sodium  (Na). 

VOIiUMBTBIO   METHODS. 

There  are  various  methods  used  for  the  different  compounds  of 
sodium.  There  is  no  one  method  of  general  application.  Thus 
with  "  common  salt  **  the  chlorine  is  determined  volumetrically ; 
and  the  sodium,  after  deducting  for  the  other  impurities,  is 
estimated  by  difference. 

With  sodic  carbonate  and  caustic  soda,  a  given  weight  of  the 
sample  is  titrated  with  standard  add,  and  the  equivalent  of  soda 
Intimated  from  the  alkalinity  of  the  solution. 

With  sodium  sulphate,  a  modification  of  the  same  method  is 
used.  To  a  solution  of  3.55  grams  of  the  salt  contained  in  a  half- 
litre  flask,  250  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  baryta  water  is  added.  The 
volume  is  made  up  to  500  c.c.  with  water.  The  solution  is  mixed 
and  filtered.  Half  of  the  filtrate  is  measured  off,  treated  with  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  then  boiled.  It  is  transferred  to  a 
half-litre  flask,  diluted  to  the  mark,  shaken  up,  and  filtered. 
250  C.C.  of  the  filtmte,  representing  a  quarter  of  the  sample  taken, 
is  then  titrated  with  standai*d  add.  The  standard  add  is  made 
b^  diluting  2^0  ap.  of  tb^  iiormal  add  to  i  litre.     The  ac.  of 
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add  used  multiplied  by  a  gives  the  percentage.  A  oorrection 
must  be  made  to  counteract  the  effect  of  impurities  in  the  baryta 
as  well  as  errors  inherent  in  the  process.  This  is  small,  and  its 
amount  is  determined  by  an  experiment  with  3.55  grams  of  pure 
sodium  sulphate. 

EXAMINATION  OF  COMMON  SAIiT. 

Moisture.— Powder  and  weigh  up  10  grams  of  the  sample  into 
a  platinum  dish.  Dry  in  a  water  oven  for  an  hour,  and  after- 
wards heat  to  bare  redness  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  Cool,  and 
weigh.     The  loss  gives  the  water. 

Chlorine. — Weigh  up  two  separate  lots  of  i  gram  each ;  dis- 
solve in  100  C.C.  of  water,  and  determine  the  chlorine  by  titrating 
with  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution,  using  chromate  of 
potash  as  indicator.     See  Chlorine. 

Insoluble  Matter. — Dissolve  10  grams  of  the  salt  in  water 
with  the  help  of  a  little  hydrochloric  add.  Filter  off  the  sedi- 
ment, wash,  ignite,  and  weigh.  This  residue  is  chiefly  sand. 
Dilute  the  filtrate  to  500  cc. 

Lime. — ^Take  250  cc.  of  the  filtrate,  render  ammoniacal  and 
add  ammonium  oxalate;  wash,  dry,  and  ignite  the  predpitate. 
Weigh  as  lime  (OaO). 

Magnesia.— To  the  filtrate  from  the  lime  add  phosphate  of 
•oda.  Allow  to  stand  overnight,  filter,  wash  with  dilute  ammo- 
nia, dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  pyrophosphate. 

Siilphiurio  Oxide.— To  the  remaining  250  cc.  of  the  filtrate 
from  the  "  insoluble,''  add  an  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Collect^ 
wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  banum  sulphate. 

Sodium. — It  is  estimated  by  difference. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example  : — 

Moisture 0.35 

Insoluble  matter        .        •        .0.40 

Lime a40 

Magnesia 0.05 

Sulphuric  oxide         .        •        .0.60 

Chlorine <;9.6o 

Sodium 38.C0 


100.00 


POTASSIUM. 

Potassium  occurs  in  nature  as  chloride,  in  the  mineral  sylvine 
(KCl),  and  more  abundantly  combined  with  magnesium  chloride, 
in  carnallite  (KCl.MgCl,.6H,0).     It  occurs  as  nitrate  in  nitre 
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(KKO,),  and  aa  silicate  in  many  minerals,  such  as  orthoclase  (or 
potash-felspar)  and  muscovite  (or  potash-mica). 

Potassium  compounds  are  detected  by  the  chamcteriRtic  violet 
colour  they  impai-t  to  the  flame.  The  presence  of  sodium  salts 
masks  this  tint,  but  the  interference  can  be  neutraliged  by  view- 
ing the  flame  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass.  Viewed  through  the 
spectroscope,  it  shows  a  characteristic  line  in  the  red  and  another 
in  the  violet.  These,  however,  art;  not  so  easy  to  recognise  or 
obtain  as  the  sodium  one.  Concentrated  solutions  of  potassium 
salts  give  a  yellow  cr}'stalline  precipitate  with  platinum  chloride, 
and  a  white  crystalline  one  with  the  acid  tartrate  of  soda.  For 
these  tests  th^  solution  is  best  neutral.  These  tests  are  only 
applicable  in  the  absence  of  compounds  other  than  those  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

GBAVIMETBIC    DETEHMIKATION. 

This  process  serves  for  its  sepn«^ition  from  sodium.  Take 
I  gram  of  the  sample  and  dissolve  it  in  un  evaporating  dish  with 
50  c.c.  of  water.  Acidify  with  hydrochlonc  acid  in  quantity 
aufiicient  (if  the  metals  are  present  as  chlorides)  t^  make  it  add. 
or,  if  other  acids  are  present,  in  at  least  such  quantity  a<»  wiii 
provide  the  equivalent  of  chlorine.  Add  3  grams  of  platinum, 
in  solution  as  platinum  chloride,  and  evaporate  on  a  water-bath 
to  a  stiff  paste,  but  not  to  dryness.  Moisten  with  a  few  drops  of 
platinic  chloride  solution  without  breaking  up  the  paste  by 
stirring.  Cover  with  20  c.c.  of  strong  alcohol,  and  wash  the 
crystals  as  much  as  possible  by  rotating  the  dish.  Allow  to 
settle  for  a  few  moments,  and  decant  through  a  filter.  Wash  in 
the  same  way  two  or  three  times  until  the  colour  of  the  filtrate 
shows  that  the  excess  of  the  platinum  chloride  used  is  removed. 
Wash  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  with  a  jet  of  alcohol  from 
the  wash-bottle ;  clean  the  filter-paper,  using  as  little  alcohol  as 
possible.  Dry  in  the  water-oven  for  an  hour.  Brush  the  pre- 
cipitate into  a  weighed  dish,  and  weigh  it.  It  is  potassium 
platino-chloride  (KjPtCl^),  and  contains  16.03  P®^  ^"^*  o^  potas- 
sium, or  30.56  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride  (Kd),  which  is 
equivalent  to  19.3  per  cent,  of  potash  (K,0). 

If  the  filter^paper  is  not  free  from  precipitate,  bum  it  and  weigh 
separately.  The  excess  of  weight  over  that  of  the  ash  will  be 
due  to  platinum  and  potassic  chloride  (Ft  and  2ECI).  This  mul- 
tiplied by  1. 41 3  will  give  the  weight  of  the  potassic  platino- 
chloride  from  which  it  was  formed.  It  must  be  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  main  precipitate. 

The  mixed  alkaline  chlorides  obtained  in  the  usual  course  of 
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analysis  are  treated  in  this  manner;  the  quantity  of  platinum 
added  must  be  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  mixed  chloridoB 
weigh. 

VOLUMBTBIO  METHODS. 

These  are  the  same  as  with  soda. 

Examination    of   Commercial  Carbonate  of  Potash. — 

The  impurities  to  be  determined  are  moisture,  silica,  and  inso- 
luble matter,  chlorine,  sulphuric  oxide,  and  oxide  of  iron.  These 
determinations  are  made  in  the  ways  described  under  the  exami- 
nation of  common  salt. 

The  potassium  is  determined  by  converting  it  into  chloride 
and  precipitating  with  platinum  chloride,  dec.,  as  just  described. 

Available  Alkali. — ^Weigh  up  23.5  grams  of  the  sample, 
dissolve  in  water,  and  make  up  to  500  c.c.  Take  50  cc,  tint 
with  methyl  orange,  and  titrate  with  the  normal  solution  of  acid. 
The  c.c.  of  acid  used  multiplied  by  2  gives  the  percentage  of 
avfiilable  alkali  calculated  as  potash  (K^O). 

Soda. — This  is  calculated  indii-ectly  in  the  following  way  :— 
Deduct  from  the  potassium  found  the  quantity  required  for  com- 
bination with  the  chlorine  and  sulphuric  oxide  present,  and 
calculate  the  remainder  to  potash  (K,0).  The  apparent  surplus 
excess  of  available  alkali  is  the  measure  of  the  soda  present. 

Carbon  Dioxide. — The  cc.  of  acid  used  in  the  available  alkaH 
determination,  multiplied  by  2.2  and  divided  by  3.35,  gives  the 
peroentage  of  carbon  dioxide. 

LITHIUM. 

lithia,  the  oxide  of  lithium  (Li,0),  occurs  in  quantities  of  3  or  4 
per  cent,  in  vaiious  silicates,  such  as  lepidolite  (or  lithia-mica), 
spodumene,  and  petalite.  It  also  occurs  as  phosphate  in  triphyhne. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  the  water  of  certain  mineral  springs.  A 
spring  at  Wheal  Clifford  contained  as  much  as  0.372  gram  of 
lithium  chloride  per  litre.  In  small  quantities,  lithia  is  very 
widely  diffused. 

The  Detection  of  lithia  is  rendei^ed  easy  by  the  spectroscope  ; 
its  spectrum  shows  a  i*ed  line  lying  about  midway  between  the 
yellow  sodium  line  and  the  red  one  of  potassium.  It  also  shows 
a  faint  yellow  line.  The  colour  of  the  flame  (aciimson)is  charao- 
teiistic. 

The  reactions  of  the  lithium  compounds  lie  between  those  of 
the  alkalies  and  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Solutions  are  not  pr0- 
dpitated  by  tartaric  acid  nor  by  platinic  chloride.     The  oxide  is 
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slowly  soluble  in  water.  The  carbonate  is  not  freely  soluble. 
Idthm  is  completely  precipitated  by  sodic  phosphate,  especiaUy  in 
hot  alkaline  solutions. 

In  its  determination  the  mixed  alkaline  chlorides  obtained  in 
the  separation  of  the  alkalioB  are  dissolved  in  water,  a  solution  of 
soda  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  lithia  precipitated  with 
sodic  phosphate.  Before  filtering,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
extracted  with  hot  water  rendered  slightly  ammoniacal.  The 
residue  is  ti-ansferred  to  a  filter,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  precipitate  is  lithium  phosphate  (3Li,0,  P,0^))  &ud  contains 
38.8  per  cent,  of  lithia.  The  separation  of  lithia  from  magnesia 
is  not  given  by  the  usual  authorities.  Wohler  recommends 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  with  carbonate  of  soda.  On 
extracting  the  residue  with  water,  the  lithia  dissolves  out  and  is 
determined  in  the  filtrate.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  0.769  parts  of  lithium  carbonate 
(liyCO,) ;  the  basic  magnesia  compound  is  almost  insoluble  in  the 
absence  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonium  salts. 

CAESIUM. 

The  oxide  of  caesium,  caesia  (Cs,0),  is  found  associated  with 
lithia  in  lepidolite,  <kc.,  and,  together  with  rubidium,  in  many 
mineral  waters.  The  mineral  poUux  is  essentially  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  caesia;  it  contains  34.0  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
oxide. 

Caesium  is  best  detected  by  the  spectroscope,  its  spectrum 
being  characterised  by  two  lines  in  the  blue  and  one  in  the  red ; 
the  latter  is  about  midway  between  the  lithium  and  sodium 
lines. 

If  not  detected  by  the  spectroscope,  or  specially  looked  for, 
caesia  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  work,  be  separated  with 
the  potash  and  weighed  as  potassium  platino-chloride. 

Caesia  is  separated  from  all  the  other  alkalies  by  adding  to  the 
acid  solution  of  the  mixed  chlorides  a  strongly  acid  cold  solution 
of  antimonious  chloride.  The  acid  used  must  be  hydrochloric. 
The  caesium  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
(CsCl.SbCl,),  which  is  filtered  off,  and  washed,  when  cold,  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  j  since  it  is  decompased  by  water  or  on 
warming.  The  precipitate  is  washed  into  a  beaker,  and  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  after  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of 
antimony,  the  solution  leaves,  on  evaporation,  the  caesium  as 
chloride. 
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RUBIDIUM. 

Rubidium  occurs  widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  in  very  small 
quantities.     It  is  generally  associated  with  caesium. 

It  is  detected  by  the  spectroscope,  which  shows  two  violet  lines 
and  two  dark  red  ones.  like  caesium,  it  is  precipitated  with 
platinic  chloride,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  work  would  be 
weighed  as  potassium.  It  is  separate!  from  pota.ssium  by  frac- 
tional precipitation  with  platinic  chloride.  Rubidium  platino- 
chloride  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  potassium  salt. 

AMMONIUM. 

It  is  usual  to  look  upon  the  salts  of  ammonia  as  containing  a 
compound  radical  (NH^  =  Am),  which  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies.  Ammonium  occurs  in  nature  as 
chloride  in  sal  ammoniac  (AmClV  as  sulphate  in  mascagnine 
(Am,SO^),  as  phosphate  in  struvite  (AmMgPO^.  1 2 11,0).  Minerals 
containing  ammonium  are  rare,  and  are  chiefly  found  either  in 
volcanic  districts  or  associated  with  guano.  Ammonia  and 
ammonium  sulphide  occur  in  the  waters  of  certain  Tuscan  lagoons, 
which  are  largely  worked  for  the  boracic  add  they  contain.  The 
crude  boracic  acid  from  this  source  contains  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  ammonium  salts.  It  is  from  these  that  the  purer  forms 
of  ammonium  compounds  of  commerce  known  as  "  from  volcanic 
ammonia "  are  derived.  But  the  bulk  of  the  ammonia  of  com- 
merce is  prepared  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors  obtained  as  bye- 
products  in  the  working  of  certain  forms  of  blast  furnaces  and 
coke  ovens,  and  more  especially  in  gas-making. 

Ammonia  hardly  comes  within  the  objects  of  assaying ;  but  it 
is  largely  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  assayer  is  not  un- 
frequently  called  on  to  determine  it.  Ammonium  salts  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water.  In  strong  solutions  they  give  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  ammonium  platino-chloride  on  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  platinum ;  and  with  the  acid  tartrate  of  soda  yield  a  white 
precipitate  of  hydric  ammonic  tartrate.  These  reactions  are 
similar  to  those  produced  with  potassium  compounds. 

Heated  with  a  base,  such  as  lime  or  sodic  hydrate,  ammonium 
salts  are  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia  gas  (NH,),  which  Ls  readily 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  of  this  substance  is  known  a« 
ammonic  hydrate  or  "  ammonia." 

They  are  volatilised  on  ignition ;  either  with,  or  without,  de- 
composition according  to  the  acid  present.  This  fact  is  of  import- 
ance in  analytical  work ;  since  it  allows  of  the  use  of  alkaline 
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solutions  and  reagents  which  leave  nothing  behind  on  heating. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  although  ammonic  chloride 
is  volatile,  it  cannot  be  volatilised  in  the  presence  of  substances 
which  form  volatile  chlorides  without  loss  of  the  latter.  For 
example :  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  are  thus  lost,  volatilising  as 
chlorides ;  and  there  are  some  other  compounds  (notably  ammonic 
mognesic  arsenate)  which  on  heating  to  redness  suffer  reduction. 
The  pi-esence  of  ammonic  chloride  in  such  cases  must  be  avoided. 

Detection. — Compounds  of  ammonium  are  detected  by  their 
evolving  ammonia  when  mixed  or  heated  with  any  of  the  stronger 
bases.  The  ammonia  is  recognised  by  its  odour,  by  its  alkahne 
reaction  with  litmus  paper,  and  by  yielding  white  fumes,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  fuming  acid.  In  consequence  of  the  use 
of  ammonium  salts  and  ammonia  as  reagents,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  special  test  for  and  determination  of  ammonium.*  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  work  it  wiU  be  "  lost  on  ignition."  The 
determination  presents  Httle  difficulty,  and  is  based  on  the  method 
used  for  its  detection. 

Solution  and  Separation. — ^Although  ammonium  salts  are 
soluble  in  water,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dissolving  them.  The 
compound  containing  the  am- 
monia is  boUed  with  an  alkaline 
solution ;  and  the  liberated  am- 
monia condensed  and  collected. 
The  substance  is  weighed  out  into 
a  fliuik  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity. 
The  flask  is  closed  with  a  rubber 
cork  perforated  to  carry  a  20  c.c. 
pipette  and  a  bulb  exit  tube. 
The  latter  is  connected  with  a 
receiver,  which  is  a  small  flask 
containing  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (flg.  61).  The  flask  contain- 
ing the  substance  is  corked,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  soda  solu- 
tion is  run  in  from  the  pipette. 
The  solution  is  then  boiled.  The  ammonia  volatilises,  and  in 
carried  over  into  the  hydi-ochloric  ncid,  with  which  it  combines  to 
form  ammonic  chloride.  The  distillation  is  carried  on  gently  until 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid  is  driven  over.  The  ammonia  ki  the 
receiver  will  be  mixed  only  with  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  separation  is  used  in  all  determinations. 

*  Ammonium  componnds  are  frequcntlj  produced  when  dissolving 
metals  in  nitrio  acid;  or  when  nitrated  are  heated  in  the  presenot  of  th» 
metaU 


Fig.  61. 
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GRAVIMETRIC  DETERMINATIOIT. 

The  contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred  to  a  weighed  platiniim 
dish,  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  It  is  dried  until  the 
weight  is  constant.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  remains  as  a 
white  mass  which,  after  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  is  weighed.  It 
contains  33.72  per  cent,  of  ammonium  (NH^),  or  31.85  per  cent, 
of  ammonia  (NH,).  On  heating  over  the  Bunsen  burner  it  ia 
completely  volatilised,  leaving  no  residue. 

VOLUMETRIC  DETERMINATION. 

Weigh  up  1.7  gram  of  the  substan<«  and  place  it  in  the  flask. 
Measure  off  50  c.c.  of  the  normal  solution  01  acid,  place  them  in 
the  receiver,  and  dilute  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Run  in 
through  the  pipette  (by  opening  the  clip)  20  c.c.  of  a  strong 
solution  of  soda,  boil  until  the  ammonia  has  passed  over,  and 
then  aspirate  a  current  of  air  through  the  apparatus.  Disconnect 
the  receiver,  and  tint  its  contents  with  methyl  orange.  Titrate 
the  residual  acid  with  a  semi-normal  solution  of  alkali.  Divide 
the  c.c.  of  the  "alkali"  solution  used  by  2,  and  deduct  from 
the  50  c.c.  The  diflference  will  give  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the 
normal  acid  solution  neutralised  by  the  ammonia  distilled  over. 
Each  C.C.  of  "acid"  so  neutralised,  represents  i  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  in  the  sample.  If  the  results  are  to  be  reported  as 
ammonium,  1.8  gram  of  the  sample  is  taken  instead  of  1.7  gram. 

OOLORIMETRIC  DETERMINATION. 

This  is  efl*ected  by  means  of  "  Nessler's  "  reagent,  which  strikes  a 
brown  colour  with  traces  of  ammonia,  even  with  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  milligram  in  100  c.c.  of  liquid.  With  larger  quantities  of 
ammonia  the  reagent  gives  a  precipitate.  This  reagent  is  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  of  potassic  mercuric  iodide  ;  and  is  thus  made : — 

Nesaler^a  solution  :  Dissolve  1 7  grams  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
300  C.C.  of  water ;  and  add  the  solution  to  one  of  35  grams  of 
potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c.  of  water  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
is  produced.  Both  solutions  must  be  cold.  Then  make  up  to  a 
litre  by  adding  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  potash.  Add  more  of 
the  mercuric  chloride  (a  little  at  a  time)  until  a  permanent  pre- 
cipitate is  again  formed.  Allow  to  settle,  decant,  and  use  the 
clear  liquor.  Four  or  five  ac.  are  used  for  each  100  c.a  of  liquid  to 
be  tested. 

A  Standard  SoluUon  of  Ammonia  is  made  by  dissolving  0.315 
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gram  of  ammonio  chloride  in  water,  and  diluting  to  loo  ac. 
Ten  C.C.  of  this  are  taken  and  diluted  to  i  litre.  One  c.c.  contains 
o.oi  milligram  of  ammonia  (NH,). 

In  working,  the  solution  containing  the  ammonia  is  diluted  to  a 
definite  volume,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  50  c.c.  of  it  shall  not 
contain  more  than  0.02  or  0.03  milligi^am  of  ammonia.  Fifty  c.c. 
of  it  are  transferred  to  a  Na<wler  glj\ss  and  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of 
Nessler's  reagent.  The  colour  is  noted,  and  an  estimate  made  as 
to  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  indicates.  A  measured  quantity  of 
the  standard  ammonia,  judged  to  contain  about  as  much  ammonia 
as  that  in  the  assay,  is  then  put  into  another  Nessler  glass.  It  is 
diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water,  and  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  "  Nessler." 
After  standing  a  minute  or  two,  the  colours  in  the  two  gla.sses 
are  compared.  If  the  tints  are  equal,  the  assay  is  finished ;  but 
if  the  standard  is  weaker  or  stronger  than  the  assay,  another 
standard,  containing  more  or  less  ammonia,  as  the  ca.se  may  be, 
must  be  prepared  and  compared  with  the  assay.  Two  such 
experiments  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but,  if  not,  a  third  must 
be  made.  The  addition  of  more  standard  ammonia  to  the  solution 
to  which  the  "  Nessler "  has  already  been  added  does  not  give  a 
satisfactory  result. 

When  the  ammonia  in  50  c  c.  has  been  determined,  that  in  the 
whole  solution  is  ascertained  by  a  suitable  multiplication.  By 
10,  for  example,  if  the  bulk  was  500  a c,  or  by  20  if  it  was  a  litre. 

Distilled  water  is  used  throughout.  It  must  be  free  from 
ammonia;  and  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  an  ammonia-free 
vpnng  water. 


PAKT  III -NON-METALS. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
OXYGEN  AND  OXIDES.— THE  HALOGENS. 

OXYGEN. 

■  Oxygen  occurs  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  forming  23  per  cent,  by 
weight,  or  21  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  atmosphere ;  but,  since  it 
is  a  gas,  its  presence  is  easily  overlooked  and  its  importance  under- 
estimated. Except  in  the  examination  of  furnace-gases,  <S:c.,  the 
assay er  is  not  often  caUed  upon  to  determine  its  quantity,  but  it 
forms  ofie  of  his  most  useful  i-eagents,  and  there  are  many  cases 
whei'e  he  cannot  afford  to  disregai*d  its  presence.  It  o(*curs  not 
only  in  the  air,  but  also  dissolved  in  water  ;  ordinary  waters  con- 
taining on  an  avei-age  0.00085  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  0.85  parta 
per  100,000. 

Chemically,  it  is  chaiucterised  by  its  power  of  combining,  espo- 
daliy  at  hi^h  temperatures,  with  the  other  elements,  forming  an 
impoitant  class  of  compoumis  called  oxides.  This  combination, 
when  rapid,  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
hence  oxygen  is  genei-ally  called  the  suppoi-ter  of  couibustion. 
This  propei-ty  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  operation  of  calciiiin>(y 
scorifying,  cupelling,  itc.  The  importance  of  a  fi-ce  access  of  air 
in  all  such  work  is  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  i  litre  of  air 
contains  0.2975  gram  of  oxygen,  and  this  quantity  will  only 
oxidise  0.1115  gram  of  caibon,  0.2975  gram  of  sulphur^  or  3.849 
giums  of  lead. 

Oxidation  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  many 
substances.  Examples  of  such  action  are  seen  in  the  weathenng 
of  pyrites,  rusting  of  iix>n,  and  (in  the  assay  office)  the  weakening 
of  solutions  of  many  reducing  agents. 

For  methods  of  determining  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  gases, 
for  technical  purposes,  the  student  is  referred  to  ^yinkler  4 
Lunge's  *'  Technical  Gas  Analj'sis." 
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O^des  are  abundant  in  nature,  almost  all  the  commonly  occur- 
ring bodies  being  oxidised.  Water  (H,0^  contains  88.8  per  cent. 
of  oxygen  ;  silica,  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  the  other  earths 
are  oxides^  and  the  oxides  of  the  heaWer  metals  are  in  many  cases 
iuiportant  ores  ;  as,  for  example,  cassiterite  (SnOj,  hrematite 
(Fe,0,),  magnetite  (Fe,OJ,  and  pyrolusite  (MnO,).  In  fact,  the 
last-named  minei-al  owes  its  value  to  the  excess  of  oxygen  it  con- 
tains, and  may  be  I'egarded  as  an  ore  of  oxygen  rather  than  of 
manganese. 

Most  of  the  metals,  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  air, 
lose  their  metallic  liistro  and  become  coated  with,  or  (if  the  heat- 
ing be  prolonged)  altogetlier  convei'ted  into,  oxide.  This  oxide 
was  formerly  termed  a  *'calx,"  and  has  long  been  known  to 
weigh  more  than  the  metal  from  which  it  was  obtained.  For 
example,  one  part  by  weight  of  tin  becomes,  on  civlciuing,  1.27 1 
parts  of  oxide  (putty  powder).  The  student  will  do  well  to  try  - 
the  following  experiments : — Take  20  grams  of  tin  and  heat  them 
in  a  mulHe  on  a  scorifier,  scraping  back  the  dross  as  it  forms,  and 
continuing  the  operation  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  burnt  to 
a  white  powder  and  ceases  to  increase  in  weight.*  Take  care  to 
avoid  loss,  and,  when  cold,  weigh  the  oxide  formed.  The  oxide 
should  weigh  25.42  grams,  which  incresise  in  weight  is  due  to  the 
oxygen  absorbed  from  tne  air  and  combineil  with  the  metal.  It 
oin  be  calculated  from  this  experiuieut  (if  there  has  been  no  loss) 
that  oxide  of  tin  contains  21.33  per  cent,  of  oxygon  and  78.67 
per  cent,  of  tin.  Oxidsition  is  pei-foruied  with  gi-eater  conveni- 
ence by  wet  methods,  using  I'eagcnts,  such  as  uitiic  add, 
which  contain  a  large  propoi-tion  of  oxygen  loosely  held.  Such 
reagents  ai^e  teiined  oxidising  agents.  Besides  nitric  acid, 
peimanganate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  are  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  One  c.c.  of  niti-ic 
add  contains  as  much  oxygen  as  2.56  litres  of  air,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  is  available  for  oxidising  purposes.  Try 
the  following  experiment : — ^Take  2  grams  of  tin  and  cover  in  a 
weighed  Berlin  dish  with  20  c  c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  heat  till 
decomposed,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The 
2  grams  of  tin  should  yield  2.542  gituns  of  oxide.  The  in- 
crease in  weight  will  be  propoi-tionally  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
experiment  by  calcination,  and  is  due  to  oxygen,  wliich  in  this 
case  has  been  derived  from  the  nitric  add. 

*  This  will  reqaire  two  or  three  hoars  to  thoroughly  complete.    It  !• 
best  to  powdei  the  oxide  first  produced,  and  rccalcino. 
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The  percentage  of  oxygen  iu  this  ozide  of  tin  (or  in  any  of  the 
oxides  of  the  heavier  metals)  may  be  directly  determined  by  heat- 
ing such  oxides  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  collecting  and 
weighing  the  water  formed. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  88.86  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen, 
combining  with  1 1.14  pai'ts  of  hydrogen,  form  100  parts  of  water ; 
so  that  from  the  weight  of  water  formed  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  oxygen  the  oxide  contained. 

Take  i  gram  of  the  dried  and  powdered  oxide  and  place  it  in  a 
warm  dry  combustion  tube.  Place  the  tube  in  a  furnace,  and 
connect  at  one  end  with  a  hydrogen  apparatus  provided  with  a 
sulphuric  acid  bulb  for  drying  the  gas,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
weighed  sulphuric  acid  tube  for  collecting  the  water  formed. 
The  apparatus  required  is  shown  in  fig.  62.  Pass  hydrogen 
through  the  apparatus,  and,  when  the  air  has  been  cleu^ed  out| 

Fxo.  62. 


light  the  furnace.  Continue  the  heat  and  current  of  hydrogen 
for  half  an  hour  (or  longer,  if  necessary).  Allow  to  cool.  Draw 
a  current  of  dry  air  through  the  weighed  tube.  Weigh.  The 
increase  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  water  formed,  and  this, 
multiplied  by  0.8886,  gives  the  weight  of  the  oxygen.  The  per- 
centage of  oxygen  thus  determined  should  be  compared  with  that 
got  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  will  be  practically  the 
same.     The  following  results  can  be  taken  as  examples : — 

Twenty  grams  of  tin,  calcined  as  described,  gave  25.37  grams 
of  oxide. 

Two  grams  of  tin,  oxidised  with  nitric  add  and  ignited,  gave 
2.551  grams  of  oxide. 

One  gram  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  on  reduction .  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  gave  0.2360  gram  of  water  (equivalent  to  0.2098  gram 
of  oxygen),  and  left  0.7900  gram  of  metal. 

Ten  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  gave,  on  strong  ignition,  2.898 
grams  of  ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,)  *  instead  of  2.877. 

The  student  should  similarly  determine  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  oxides  of  copper  and  iron.  The  former  oxide  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  5  grams  of  copper  in  50  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric 

*  No  maffuetic  ozide  was  formed. 
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acid,  evaporating  to  dryness^  and  strongly  igniting  the  residue. 
The  oxide  of  iron  may  be  made  by  weighing  up  lo  grams  of 
powdered  ferrous  sulphate  (  =  to  2.014  grams  of  iron)  and  heating, 
at  first  gently,  to  drive  off  the  water,  and  then  at  a  red  heat, 
until  completely  decomposed.  The  weight  of  oxide,  in  each  case, 
should  be  determined ;  and  the  percentage  of  oxygen  calculated. 
Compare  the  figures  arrived  at  with  those  calculated  from  the 
formula  of  the  oxides,  OuO  and  Fe,0,. 

It  would  be  found  in  a  more  extended  series  of  experiments 
that  the  same  metal  will,  under  certain  conditions,  form  two  or 
more  oxides  differing  among  themselves  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
they  contain.  These  oxides  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  such  names  as  "higher"  and  "lower  oxides,"  "peroxides," 
**  protoxides,"  "  dioxides,"  Ac. 

The  oxides  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  three  heads :— - 
(i)  Those  that  are  reduced  to  metal  by  heat  aiUme^  such  as  the 
oxides  of  mercury,  silver,  platinum,  gold,  kc, ; 

(2)  Those  which  ore  reduced  hy  hydrogen  at  a  red  heatj  which 
includes  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals ; 

(3)  Those  which  are  not  reduced  by  these  means,  good  examples 
of  which  are  silica,  alumina,  the  alkalies,  and  the  alkaline  earths. 

Another  important  classification  is  into  acid,  basic  and  neutral 
oxides.  The  oxides  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  such  as  sulphur, 
carbon,  phosphorus,  &c.,  are,  as  a  rule,  acid ;  and  the  more  oxygen 
they  contain,  the  more  distinctly  acid  they  are.  The  oxides  of 
the  metals  are  nearly  all  basic ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  less  oxygen  they 
contain,  tlie  more  distinctly  basic  they  are. 

The  basic  oxides,  which  are  soluble  in  acids,  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  salts  when  dissolved  therein.  During  the  solution, 
water  is  formed,  but  no  gas  is  evolved.  The  oxide  dissolved  in 
each  case  neutralizes  an  equivalent  of  the  acid  used  for  solution.* 
The  basic  properties  of  many  of  these  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  their  determination.  This  is  done  in  the  case  of  soda,  potash, 
lime,  <&c.,  by  finding  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  neutralize  a 
given  weight  of  the  substance. 

There  are  some  oxides  which,  under  certain  conditions,  are 
acid  to  one  substance  (a  stronger  base)  and  basic  to  another  (a 
stronger  acid).  For  example,  the  oxides  of  lead  and  of  tin,  as 
also  alumina,  dissolve  in  caustic  soda,  acting  as  acids  ;  whilst,  on 

•  For  example: — 
OaO  +  2HC1= CaCL + H,0. 
PbO  +  lL80,=PbSO,+!LO. 
MgO + 2HNO,  -  Mg(NO,), + H,0. 
A3,0,+6HC1= A1,C1,+ 3H,0. 
Fe,0,+3H^O«=Fe,(80J,+3H,0. 
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the  other  hand,  they  oombine  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add, 
playing  the  part  of  bases. 

The  oxides  known  as  "  earths,**  when  ignited,  are  many  of 
them  insoluble  in  acids,  although  easily  dissolved  before  ignition. 

It  is  common  in  complete  analyses  of  minerals  to  meet  with 
cases  in  which  the  sum  total  of  the  elements  found  falls  short  of 
the  amount  of  ore  taken ;  and  here  02:ygen  must  be  looked  for. 
For  example,  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  pyrites  with 
oxide  of  iron,  or  in  a  mixture  of  sulphides  and  sulphates.  The 
state  in  which  the  elements  are  present,  and  the  percentage  (say 
of  sulpliides  and  sulphates)  can  in  many  cases  be  determined ;  but 
this  is  not  always  required.  When  the  difference  between  the 
sum  total  and  the  elements  found  is  small,  it  is  reported  as 
"  oxygen  and  loss.**  When,  however,  it  is  considerable,  the  oxygen 
may  be  reported  as  such ;  and  its  amount  be  either  determined 
diiieotly  in  the  way  ali-eady  described,  or  calculated  from  the  best 
determination  that  can  be  made  of  the  relative  amounts  of  oxides, 
sulphides,  sulphates,  iLc.,  present.  Such  cases  require  a  careful 
qualitative  analysis  to  find  out  that  the  substance  is  present; 
and  then  the  sepai'ation  of  each  ooubtituent  is  made  as  strictly  aj» 
possible.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  ores  of  the  heavy 
metals.  The  separation  of  the  constituents  is  effected  with  suit- 
able solvents  applied  in  proper  order.  The  soluble  sulphates,  for 
example,  are  extracted  with  water;  the  oxides  by  the  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  soluble.  The  oxygen 
in  the  sulphates  and  oxides  thus  obtained  is  estimated  by  deter- 
mining the  sulphur  and  metals  in  the  solutions,  and  calculating 
the  amount  of  oxygen  with  which  they  combine.  The  metals  of 
the  earths  antl  alkalies  are  almost  invariably  present  as  oxides, 
and  oj-e  reported  as  such ;  except  it  is  known  that  they  are  present 
in  some  other  form,  such  as  fiuoiide  or  chloride.  Thus,  silica, 
aluumia,  Hme,  water,  &,c,,  appear  in  an  analysis;  even  in  those 
cases  where  *'  oxygen  and  loss  **  is  also  mentioned.  As  an  example 
of  such  a  report,  take  the  following  analysis  of  Spanish  pyiites : — 

Sulphur    • 49<oo 

Irou 43.55 

Cop|)er •      3.20 

Arociiic 0.47 

I..ead 0.93 

Zinc.        .'....      0.35 

Lime •0.10 

Silica,  &C. 0.63 

Walcr       ..••..      0.70 
Oiygun  and  loM       •       •        •        •1.07 

^  loaoo 
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The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  calcalating 
and  reporting.  A  mineral,  occurring  as  blue  crystals  soluble  in 
water,  and  found  on  testing  to  be  a  mixed  sulphate  of  iron  and 
copper,  gave  on  analysis  the  following  results : — 

Water     ...••••    44.^1  per  cent. 
Sulphuric  oxide      •        •        •        •        .28.82        „ 

Copper 8  44       M 

Ferrous  iron    ••••••     II. 81        „ 

Ferric  iron      .        •        •        •        .        •      0.38        » 
Zinc 0.28        n 


94.24 


There  is  here  a  deficiency  of  5.76  per  cent,  due  to  oxygen. 
Nothing  else  could  be  found,  and  it  is  known  that  in  the  sulphates 
the  metals  exist  as  oxides.  By  multiplying  the  weight  of  the 
copper  by  1.252,  the  weight  of  copper  oxide  (CuO)  will  be  ascer- 
tained; in  this  case  it  equals  10.57  per  cent.  The  ferrous  iron 
multiplied  by  1.286  will  give  the  ferrous  oxide  (FeO) ;  in  this 
case  15.19  per  cent.  The  ferric  iron  multiplied  by  1.428  will  give 
the  ferric  oxide  (Pe,0);  in  this  case  0.54  per  cent.  The  zinc 
multiplied  by  1.246  will  give  the  zinc  oxide  (ZnO) ;  in  this  case  it 
equals  0.35  per  cent.     The  analysis  will  be  reported  1 


Water    . 
Sulphuric  oxido 
Copper  oxide . 
Ferrous  oxide 
Ferric  oxide  • 
Zinc  oxide 


44- SI 

28.82 

10.57  equal  to  copper  8.44  V. 

15.19 

a  54 

0.3s 


9998 

The  following  (A)  is  an  analyms  of  a  sample  of  South  American 
copper  ore,  which  will  serve  as  a  further  illustration.  The 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  6.89  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide^ 
and  some  oxide  of  copper. 

The  analysis  (B)  is  that  of  an  ore  from  the  same  mine  after  an 
imperfect  roasting.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  carbonates  have  been 
converted  into  sulphates.  If  the  total  sulphur  simply  had  been 
determined,  and  the  sulphate  overlooked,  the  "  oxygen  and  loss  " 
would  have  been  5.65  per  cent.,  an  amount  which  would  obviously 
fequire  an  expln  nation. 
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A. 

B. 

Water 

a  25 

••• 

aS9 

Organic  matter         • 
Sulphur     .        .        • 

0.54 

••• 

29.50 

ai.33  ^ 

Copper      • 

10.92 

... 

9.80 

uoppor 
Copper 

Iron  •        •        •        • 

32.09 

... 

39.73 

Iron 
Ferric  ( 

Lead 

0.35 

... 

0.12 

Zinc .        •        •        • 

0.86 

... 

a69 

Cobalt       . 

0.06 

... 

an 

Lime 

5-^5 

.*• 

7.69 

Magnesia  . 

2.33 

... 

2.55 

Sulphuric  oxide 
Carbon  dioxide . 

1. 00 

.«• 

5-30 

8.87 

... 

"  Insoluble  siliciites  " 

5-12 

••• 

8.38 

Oxygen  and  Iobs 

2.86 

... 

2.47 

Potash 

0.15 

100.00 

Soda. 

1.09 

0.2S 

34.32 

7.73 


100.00 


WATER. 

Water  occurs  in  minerals  in  two  forms,  free  and  combined. 
The  term  *'  moisture "  ought,  strictly,  to  be  limited  to  the  first, 
although,  as  has  ali*eady  been  explained,  it  is  more  convenient  in 
assaying  to  apply  the  term  to  all  water  which  is  driven  off  on 
drying  at  100*  0.  The  combined  water  is  really  a  part  of  the 
mineral  itself,  although  it  may  be  driven  off  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which  varies  with  the  base.  In  some  cases  a  prolonged  red 
heat  is  required ;  whilst  with  crystallised  salts  it  is  sometimes 
given  off  at  the  ordinary  temperatures.  This  latter  phenomenon, 
known  as  efflorescence,  is  mostly  confined  to  artificial  salts. 

The  determination  of  the  combined  water  may  often  be  made 
by  simply  igniting  the  substance  from  which  the  moisture  has 
been  removed.  The  quantity  of  water  may  be  determined,  either 
indirectly  by  the  loss,  or  directly  by  collecting  it  in  a  calcium 
chloride  tube,  and  weighing.  In  some  cases,  in  which  tlie  loss  on 
ignition  does  not  give  simply  the  proportion  of  combined  water,  it 
can  be  seen  from  the  analysis  to  what  else  the  loss  is  due ;  and, 
after  a  proper  deduction,  the  amount  of  water  can  l)e  estimated. 
For  example,  i  gram  of  crystallised  iron  sulphate  was  found  to 
tontain  on  analysis  0.2877  gram  of  sulphuric  oxide;  and  on  ignit- 
Ag  another  gram,  0.2877  gram  of  ferric  oxide  was  left.  As  the 
salt  is  known  to  be  made  up  of  ferrous  oxide,  sulphuric  oxide,  and 
combined  water,  the  combined  water  can  be  thus  calculated: 
0.2877  gn^Di  of  ferric  oxide  is  equal  to  0.2589  gram  of  ferrous 
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oxide,*  and  oonseqnently,  the  loss  on  ignition  has  heen  diminished 
by  0.0388  gram,  which  is  the  weight  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
ferrous  oxide  during  coldning.  The  loss  on  ignition  was  0.7123 
gram,  to  which  must  be  added  0.0288  gram  ;  hence  0.741 1  gram  is 
the  weight  of  the  combined  sulphuric  oxide  and  water  present. 
Deducting  the  weight  of  sulphuric  oxide  found,  0.2877  l?ram, 
there  is  left  for  combined  water  0.4534  gram.  The  oompotdtion  of 
I  gram  of  the  dry  salt  is  then  : — 


Water 

Sulphuric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide  . 


0.4534 
0.2877 
0.2589 

i.ooco 


The  following  is  another  example  : — ^A  sample  of  malachite  lo&n 
on  ignition  28.47  per  cent.,  leaving  a  residue  which  was  found  on 
analysis  to  be  made  up  of  oxide  of  copper  (equal  to  70.16  per  cent, 
on  the  mineral),  and  silica  and  oxide  of  iron  (equal  to  1.37  per 
cent.).  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  (but  nothing  else)  was  found 
to  be  present,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  amounted  to  19.64  per  cent. ; 
deducting  this  from  the  loss  on  ignition,  we  have  8.83  as  the  per- 
centage of  water  present.  The  analysis  was  then  reported  as 
follows : — 


Cnpric  oxide 
Silica  and  ferric  oxide 
Carbon  dioxide  • 
Water 


70. 16  equal  to  56.07.  copper. 

1.37 

19.64 

8.82 


99.99 

Direct  Determination  of  Combined  Water. —  Transfer 
about  3  grams  of  the  substance  to  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  (8 


i 
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or  10  inches  long),  attached  (as  in  fig.  6$)  at  one  end  to  a  U-tube 
containing  solphuiic  acid,  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  calcium 

*  Vefi^ :  areO  ::  a 2877  :  a2589b 
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chloride  tube.  The  last  is  weighed  previous  to  the  determinatian. 
The  tube  should  be  warmed  to  ensure  complete  dryness,  and  must 
be  free  from  a  misty  appearance.  Aspirate  a  current  of  air 
through  the  apparatus,  heat  the  mineral  by  means  of  a  Bunsen 
burner,  cautiously  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  redness  (if  neces- 
sary). The  water  is  driven  off  and  condenses  in  the  calcium  chlo- 
ride tube,  which  is  afterwards  cooled  and  weighed.  The  increai^e 
in  weight  is  due  to  the  water.  If  the  substance  gives  off  acid 
products  on  heating,  it  is  previously  mixed  with  some  dry  oxide 
of  lead  or  pure  calcined  magnesia. 

EXAMINATION   OF  WATERS. 

The  assayer  is  occasionally  called  on  to  test  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  salts  contained 
in  it,  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  fit  for  technical  and  drinking 
purposes. 

In  mineral  districts  the  water  is  generally  of  exceptional  charac- 
ter, being  more  or  less  charged,  not  only  with  earthy  salts,  but 
also  frequently  with  those  of  the  metals.  Distilled  water  is  only 
used  by  assayers  in  cei-tain  exceptional  cases,  so  that  by  many  it 
would  be  classed  among  the  rarer  oxides.  Water  of  ordinary 
purity  will  do  for  most  purposes,  but  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  impurities  must  be  known. 

The  following  determinations  are  of  chief  importance: — 

Total  Solids  at  100*  C. — Where  simply  the  amount  is  re- 
quired, take  I  GO  C.C.  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed 
dish ;  then  dry  in  the  water-oven,  and  weigh. 

Total  Solids  Ignited. — ^The  above  residue  is  very  gently 
ignited  (keeping  the  heat  well  below  redness),  and  again  weighed. 
A  larger  loss  than  4  or  5  parts  per  100,000  on  the  water  requires 
an  explanation. 

Chlorine. — ^Take  100  c.c.  of  the  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add 
2  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  potassic  chromato,  and 
titrate  with  a  neutral  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  made 
by  dissolving  4.789  grams  of  crystallised  silver  nitrate  in  distilled 
water,  and  diluting  to  i  litre.  The  addition  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  continued  until  the  yellow  of  the  solution  assumes  a 
reddish  tint.  The  reaction  is  very  sharp.  Each  c.c.  of  nitrate  of 
silver  used  is  equal  to  i  part  by  weight  of  chlorine  in  100,000  of 
water.  At  inland  places  this  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  i  in 
r  00,000;  but  near  the  sea  it  may  amount  to  3  or  5.  More  than 
this  requires  explanation,  and  generally  indicates  sewage  pollution. 

Nitiio  Pentozide  (N,Oj. — It  is  more  generally  reported 
under  the  heading,  <<  nitrogen  as  nitrates."    '&ike  350  cc.  of  the 
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water  and  evaporate  to  2  or  3  c.c. ;  acidulate  with  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  transfer  to  a  nitrometer  (using  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  wash  in  the  last  traces).  The  sulphuric  acid 
must  be  added  to  at  least  twice  the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  Shake  up 
with  mercury.  The  mercury  rapidly  flours,  and  nitric  oxide  is 
given  off  (if  any  nitrate  is  present).  The  volume  of  the  nitric 
oxide  (corrected  to  normal  temperature  and  pressure),  multiplied 
^y  0-25,  gives  the  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000 ;  or,  multiplied  by 
0.965,  wiU  give  the  nitric  pentoxide  in  parts  per  100,000.  In 
well  and  spring  waters  the  nitrogen  m«ay  amount  to  0.3  or  0.4  parts 
per  100,000 ;  or  in  richly  cultivated  districts  0.7  or  0.8  parts  per 
100,000.  An  excess  of  nitrates  is  a  suspicious  feature,  and  is 
generally  due  to  previous  contamination. 

Ammonia. — ^Take  500  c.c.  of  the  water  and  place  them  in  a 
retoi-t  connected  with  a  Liebig*s  condenser.  Add  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  distil  over  100  c.c. ;  collect 
another  50  c.a  separatelv.  Determine  the  ammonia  in  the 
distillate  colorimetrically  (with  Nessler's  solution,  as  described 
under  Ammonia)  and  compare  with  a  standard  solution  of  ammonic 
chloride  containing  0.0315  gram  of  ammonic  chloride  in  i  litre  of 
water.  One  c.c.  contains  0.0 1  milligram  of  ammonia.  The  second 
distillate  will  show  little,  if  any,  ammonia  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
amounts  found  in  both  distillates  are  added  together,  and  ex- 
pressed in  parts  per  100,000. 

Waters  (other  than  rain  and  tank  waters)  which  contain  more 
than  0.003  per  100,000  are  suspicious. 

Organic  Matter. — The  organic  matter  cannot  be  determined 
directly ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  permanganate  of  potassium  which  it  induces,  or  by  the 
amount  of  ammonia  which  it  evolves  on  boiling  with  an  alkaline 
permanganate  of  potassium  solution. 

A.  Albuminoid  Ammxmia, — ^To  the  residue  left  after  distilling 
the  ammonia  add  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  200 
grams  of  potash  and  8  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in 
1 100  c.c.  of  water,  and  rapidly  boiling  till  the  volume  is  reduced 
to  I  litre  (this  should  be  kept  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle,  and  be 
occasionally  tested  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  ammonia).  Continue 
the  distillation,  collecting  50  c.c.  at  a  time,  until  the  distillate  is 
free  from  anmionia.  Three  or  four  fractions  are  generally  suffi- 
cient. Determine  the  ammonia  colorimetrically  as  before.  If 
the  total  albuminoid  ammonia  does  not  exceed  0.005  ^^  100,000, 
the  water  may  be  regarded  as  clean  as  regards  organic  matter ;  if 
it  amounts  to  more  than  0.015,  it  is  dirty. 

B.  Oxygen  Consumed, — A  standard  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  is  made  by  dissolving  0.395  g"^!^  of  the  Siilt  in  water 
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and  diluting  to  z  litre.  Each  c.c.  equals  o.i  milUgiam  of  avail- 
able oxygen.  The  following  are  also  required  : — i.  A  solution  of 
sodium  hypoeulphite  containing  i  gram  of  the  salt  (Na^S,0,.5H,0) 
in  I  litre  of  water.  2.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  made  by  adding  one 
part  of  the  acid  to  three  of  water,  and  titrating  with  the  perman- 
ganate solution  till  a  faint  pink  persists  after  wanning  for  several 
hours.     3.  Starch  paste.     4.  Potassium  iodide  solution. 

Take  250  c.c.  of  the  water  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  10  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  10  c.c.  of  the  permanganate^  and  allow  to  stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  four  hours.  Then  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  titrate  the  liberated  iodine  with 
''  hypo,''  using  starch  paste  towards  the  end  as  an  indicator.  To 
standardise  the  hyposulphite,  take  250  c.c.  of  water  and  10  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium  iodide }  then  run  in 
xo  c.c.  of  the  "  permanganate  "  solution,  and  again  titrate ;  about 
30  c.c.  of  the  ''  hypo  "  will  be  used.  The  difference  in  the  two 
titrations,  divided  by  the  last  and  multiplied  by  10,  will  give  the 
C.C.  of  permanganate  solution  used  in  oxidising  the  organic  matter 
in  the  250  c.c.  of  water.  Each  c.c.  represents  0.04  parts  of 
oxygen  in  100,000. 

Metals. — ^These  may  for  the  most  part  be  estimated  colorime- 
trically. 

LeadL — ^Take  100  c.c.  of  the  water  in  a  Nessler  tube,  and  add 
10  C.C.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  compare  the  tint,  if 
any,  against  a  standard  lead  solution,  as  described  under  Cclori- 
metric  Lead.     Report  in  pai-ts  per  100,000. 

Copper. — Proceed  as  with  the  last-mentioned  metal;  but,  if 
lead  is  also  present,  boil  down  500  c.c.  to  about  50  cc,  then  add 
ammonia,  filter,  and  estimate  the  copper  in  the  blue  solution,  as 
described  under  Coloriinetric  Copper. 

Iron. — Take  50  cc,  or  a  smaller  quantity  (if  necessary),  dilute 
up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water,  and  determine  with  potassium 
sulphocyanate,  as  described  under  Cohrimetrio  Iron. 

Zinc. — ^Zinc  is  the  only  otber  metal  likely  to  be  present ;  and, 
since  it  cannot  be  determined  colorimetrically,  it  must  be  separately 
estimated  during  the  examination  of  the  '^  total  solids." 

Examination  of  '*  Total  Solids." — Evaporate  500  c^e.  to 
dryness  with  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Take  up  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue  as  "  silica." 
To  the  filtrate  add  a  little  ammonic  chloride  and  ammonia,  boil 
and  filter,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate  as  ''  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina."  Collect  the  filtrate  in  a  small  fiask,  add  a  few  drops 
of  ammonium  sulphide  or  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cork  the 
flask,  and  allow  to  stand  overnight ;  filter,  wash,  and  determine 
the  zinc  gravimetrically  as  oxide  of  anc.     If  copper  or  lead  were 
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present,  they  should  have  been  previously  removed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  the  acid  solution.  To  the  filtrate  add 
amTnanio  oxalate  and  ammonia,  boil  for  some  time,  allow  to  stand, 
filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  "  lime."  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
with  nitric  acid,  and  ignite.  Take  up  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  baric  hydrate  in  excess,  evaporate,  and 
extract  with  water.  The  residue  contains  the  magnesia ;  boil  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  filter,  precipitate  it  with  phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia,  and  weigh  as  pyrophosphate.  The  aqueous  extract 
contains  the  alkalies  with  the  excess  of  barium.  Add  sulphuric 
add  in  slight  excess,  filter,  evaporate,  and  ignite  strongly.  The 
reddue  condsts  of  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  (which  are 
separately  determined,  as  described  under  Potash), 

Sulphuric  Oxide  (SO,). — ^Take  200  c.c.  and  boil  to  a  small 
bulk  with  a  little  hydrochloric  add,  filter  (if  necessary),  add  baric 
chloride  solution  in  slight  excess  to  the  hot  solution,  filter,  ignite, 
and  weigh  as  baric  sulphate. 

Carbon  Dioxide  (free). — Carbon  dioxide  exists  in  waters  in 
two  forms,  free  and  combined.  The  latter  generally  occurs  as 
bicarbonate,  although  on  analysis  it  is  more  convenient  to  condder 
it  as  carbonate,  and  to  count  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  with 
the  free.  The  method  is  as  follows : — To  determine  the  free 
carbon  dioxide,  take  100  cc  of  the  water,  place  them  in  a  flask 
with  3  cc.  of  a  strong  solution  of  caldum  chloride  and  2  cc.  of  a 
solution  of  ammonic  chloride,  next  add  50  cc.  of  lime-water.  The 
strength  of  the  lime-water  must  be  known.  Make  up  to  200  cc. 
with  distilled  water,  stop  the  flask,  and  allow  the  predpitate  to 
settle.  Take  out  100  cc  of  the  clear  solution  with  a  pipette,  and 
titrate  with  the  standard  solution  of  add.*  The  number  of  cc 
required,  multiplied  by  two,  and  deducted  from  that  required  for 
the  50  cc  of  lime-water,  and  then  multiplied  by  0.0045,  will  give 
the  carbon  dioxide  present  other  than  as  normal  carbonates. 

Carbon  Dioxide  combined  as  normal  carbonate. — 100  cc  of 
the  water  are  tinted  with  phenaoetolin  or  lacmoid ;  then  heated 
to  near  boiling,  and  titrated  with  standard  add.  The  number  of 
cc  used,  multiplied  by  0.0045,  will  give  the  weight  in  grams  of 
the  combined  carbon  dioxide. 

Free  Acid. — ^In  some  waters  (especially  those  from  miniog 
districts)  there  will  be  no  carbonates.  On  the  contrary,  there 
may  be  free  mineral  add  or  add  salts.  In  these  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  acid  (other  than  carbon 
dioxide)  present  in  excess  of  that  required  to  form  normal  ealts. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  way : — ^Make  an  ammoniacal  copper 

*  100  cc  oontain  i  giam  ol  snlphiirio  add. 
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solution  by  taking  13  grams  of  copper  sulphate  (ChiS0^.5H,0), 
dissolving  in  water,  adding  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  precipi- 
tate iii'st  formed  has  nearly  dissolved,  and  diluting  to  i  litre. 
JUlow  to  settle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquid.  The  strength  of 
this  solution  is  determined  by  titrating  against  10  or  20  cc.of  the 
standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (100  c.c.=  i  gram  H,SO^). 
The  finishing  point  is  reached  as  soon  as  the  solution  becomes 
turbid  from  precipitated  cupric  hydrate.  At  first,  as  each  drop 
falls  into  the  add  solution,  the  ammonia  and  cupi-ic  hydi-ate  com- 
bine with  the  free  acid  to  form  ammonic  and  cupric  sulphates ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  fi^ee  acid  is  used  up,  the  ammonia  in  the  next  drop 
not  only  precipitates  an  equivalent  of  cupric  hydrate  from  the 
solution,  but  also  throws  down  that  canied  by  itself.  This  method 
is  applicable  in  the  presence  of  metallic  sulphates  oilier  t/um/errie. 
The  standardising  and  titration  should  be  made  under  the  same 
conditions.  Since  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates  are  predominant 
in  waters  of  this  kind,  it  is  most  convenient  to  report  the  acidity 
of  the  water  as  equivalent  to  so  much  sulphuric  acid. 

DisBolyed  Oxygen. — For  the  gasometric  method  of  analysing 
for  dissolved  oxygen,  and  for  the  Schiitzenberger's  volumetric 
method,  the  student  is  referred  to  Sutton's  ''  Volumetric  Analysis.** 
The  following  is  an  easy  method  of  estimating  the  free  oxygen  in 
a  water : — Take  20  c.c.  of  a  stannous  chloride  solution  (about  20 
grams  of  the  salt  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  litre); 
add  10  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  titrate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide  with  standard  permanganate  of  potassium  solution 
(made  by  dissolving  1.975  gram  of  the  salt  in  i  litre  of  water ;  z  cc 
equals  0.5  milligram  of  oxygen).  A  similar  titration  is  made  with 
the  addition  of  100  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  tested.  Less  perman- 
ganate will  be  required  in  the  second  titration,  according  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  water ;  and  the  difference,  multiplied  by 
0.5,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  in  milligrams.  Small 
quantities  of  nitrates  do  not  interfere. 

In  UE PORTING  the  results  of  the  analysis,  it  is  customary  to 
combine  the  acids  and  bases  found  on  some  such  prindple  as  the 
following  : — The  sulphuric  oxide  is  calculated  as  combined  with 
the  potash,  and  reported  as  potassic  sulphate  (K^O^) ;  the  balance 
of  the  sulphuric  oxide  is  then  apportioned  to  the  soda,  and 
reported  as  sulphate  of  soda  (Na,SO^) ;  if  any  is  still  left,  it  is 
reported  as  calcium  sulphate  (CaSO.),  and  after  that  as  magnesic 
sulphate  (MgSO^).  When  the  sulphuric  oxide  has  been  satisfied, 
the  chloiine  is  distributed,  taking  the  bases  in  the  same  order, 
then  the  nitric  pentoxide,  and  lastly  the  carbon  dioxide.  But 
any  method  for  thus  combining  the  bases  and  adds  must  be 
arbitrary  and  inaccurate.     It  is  extremely  impioLaLle  that  any 
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simple  statement  can  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  bases 
and  acids  are  distributed  whilst  in  solution ;  and,  since  different 
chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  any  one  system,  it  is  better  to  give 
up  the  attempt,  and  simply  state  the  results  of  the  analysis.  This 
has  only  one  inconvenience.  The  bases  are  represented  as  oxides ; 
and,  since  some  of  them  are  present  as  chlorides,  the  sum  total  of 
the  analysis  will  be  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount  present  by  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  equivalent  to  the  chloiine  present  as 
chloride.     The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a  statement : — 

Pbrtii  per  100,000. 

Total  solids,  dried  at  ico*"  C 28.73 

Chlorioe 1.70 

Nitrogen  as  nitrate 0.03 

Ammonia 0.001 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.004 

**  Ozjgen  consumed  *'  in  4  hours  .        •        •        •  o.oi 

The  solids  were  made  up  as  under  :-^ 

Per  zoo,ooo  of  the  Water. 

Potash 0.38 

Soda 2.01 

Magnesia 1.44 

Lime 10.55 

Ferric  oxide o.oi 

Silica 0.30 

Sulphuric  oxide 3.69 

Nitrogen  pentoxide o.  1 1 

Carbon  dioxide 8.38 

Chlorine 1.70 

Volatile  and  organic  matter .        •                •        .  0.66 

29.23 
Less  oxygen  equivalent  to  chlorine  found    •        •0.39 

28.84 

For  the  preparation  of  distilled  water,  the  apparatus  shown  in 
fig.  64  is   convenient  for  laboratory 
use.      It  consists  of  a  copper  retort 
heated  by  a  ring  gas-bxuner,  and  con- 
nected with  a  worm-condenser. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISE. 
A  roinerni,  on  analysis,  gave  thefol^o\vlTif^ 
lesnlts  : — Water,  44.94  per  cent.  ;  sulphuric 
oxide,  28.72  per  cent.  ;  ferrous  iron,  13.92 
per  cent. ;    ferrio    iron,    o  35    per   cent. ;  I' '<»•  64. 

copper,  6.1   per  cent.    The   mineral  was 

soluble  in  water,  and  showed  nothing  else  on  testing.     How  would  joa 
report  the  analysis  f    Calculate  the  formula  for  the  salt. 
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THE  HALOGENS. 

There  is  a  group  of  closely  allied  elements  to  which  the  name 
halogen  (salt-producer)  has  been  given.  It  comprises  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine.  These  elements  combine  directly 
with  metals,  forming  as  many  series  of  salts  (chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  and  fluorides),  corresponding  to  the  respective  oxides,  but 
diflering  in  their  formulas  by  having  two  atoms  of  the  halogen  in 
the  place  of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  For  example,  ferrous  oxide  if 
FeO  and  ferrous  chloride  is  FeCl,,  and,  again,  ferric  oxide  ib 
Fe,0„  whilst  ferric  chloride  is  Fe,Gl,.  These  salts  differ  from  the 
carbonates,  nitrates,  <bc.,  in  containing  no  oxygen.  Consequently, 
it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  such  compounds  as  chloride  of  potash, 
fluoride  of  lime,  (fee.,  since  potash  and  lime  are  oxides.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  in  mind  in  reporting  analyses  in  which  deter- 
minations have  been  made,  say,  of  chlorine,  magnesia,  and  potash, 
or  of  fluorine,  silica,  and  alumina.  It  is  necessary  in  all  such 
cases  to  deduct  from  the  total  an  amount  of  oxygen  equivalent  to 
the  halogen  found,  except,  of  course,  where  the  base  has  been  de- 
termined and  recorded  as  metal.  Compounds  containing  oxides 
and  fluorides,  <fec.,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  method  of  deter^ 
mining  the  halogen  by  difference.  For  example,  topaz,  which, 
according  to  Dana,  has  the  formula  Al^iO^F,,  would  yield  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  analysis — 

Alumina 55*47« 

Silica 32.6 

Fluorine 20.6 

108.6 

The  oxygen  equivalent  to  ao.6  per  cent,  fluorine  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  fluorine  by  0.421 ;  it  is 
8.7  per  cent.,  and  must  be  deducted.  The  analysis  would  then  be 
reported  thus  :^ 

Alumina •        .    55-4 '/• 

Silica 32.6 

Fluorine 20.6 

108.6 
Less  oxygen  equivalent  to  flaoiine         •       •       .8.7 

99-9 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  following  actual  analysis  by  F.  W« 
Clarke  and  J.  S.  Diller :— 
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Alumina S7-3SV« 

Silica 31.92 

Fluorine 16.99 

Potash a  15 

Soda 1.33 

Water  .        • 0.20 

107.97 
Deduct  oxygen  equivalent 7.16 

loaSi 

In  calculating  the  factor  for  tlie  **  oxygen  equivalent/'  divide 
the  weight  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  (16)  by  the  weight  of  two 
atoms  of  the  halogen ;  for  example,  with  chlorine  it  would  be 
If  or  0.2253  ;  ^^^  bromine,  ^^,  or  o.iooo;  with  iodine,  -^j^ 
or  0.063 ;  and  with  fluorine,  ^§,  or  0,421. 


CHLORINE  AND  CHLORIDES. 

Chlorine  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  combined  with  sodium,  as 
halite  or  rock  salt  (NaCl).  With  potassium  it  forms  sylvine 
(  KCl ),  and,  together  with  magnesium,  camallite  (KCl,MgCl,.6H,0). 
Of  the  metalliferous  mineiuls  containing  chlorine,  kerargyrite, 
or  horn  silver  ^AgCl),  and  atacamite,  an  oxychloride  of  copper 
(OuCl,.3Cu(HO),.)  are  the  most  important.  Apatite  (phosphate 
of  lime)  and  pyromorphite  (phosphate  of  lead)  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  it.  Chlorine  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish  colour,  possess- 
ing a  characteristic  odour,  and  moderately  soluble  in  water.  It 
does  not  occur  native,  and  is  generaUy  prepared  by  the  action  of 
an  oxidising  agent  on  hydrochloric  acid.  It  combines  directly  . 
with  metals  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (even  with  platinum 
and  gold),  forming  chlorides,  which  (except  in  the  case  of  silver) 
are  soluble. 

It  is  important  in  metallurgy,  because  of  the  extensive  use  of  it 
in  extracting  gold  by  "chloric&sing"  processes.  It  is  also  used 
in  refining  gold. 

Detection, — Compounds  containing  the  oxides  of  chlorine  are 
not  found  in  nature,  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  lose 
oxygen.  By  reduction  they  yield  a  chloride ;  the  form  in  which 
chlorine  is  met  with  in  minerals.  In  testing,  the  compound  supi 
posed  to  contain  a  chloride  is  boiled  with  water,  or,  in  some  cases, 
dilute  nitric  acid.  To  the  clear  solution  containing  nitric  acid  a 
few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  are  added.  If,  on  shaking, 
a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia,  separates  out,  it  is 
sufficiently  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  chlorides. 
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Solution  and  Separation. — The  chlorides  are  generally 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  got  into  solution  by  extracting  with 
warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  Or,  if  insoluble,  the  substance  is  fused 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  extracted  with  water,  and  the  filtrate 
acidified  with  nitric  acid.  For  the  determination,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  solution  of  the  chloride  free  from  other  adds  or 
metals.  If  tin,  antimony,  meix;ury,  or  platinum  is  present,  it  is 
best  to  separate  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  chloride 
is  determined  in  the  solution  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  the 
gas.  Where  traces  of  chlorides  are  being  looked  for,  a  blank  ex- 
periment is  made  to  determine  the  quantity  introduced  with  the 
reagents.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  ordinary  water  contains  from 
I  to  3  milligrams  of  chlorine.  On  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  nitric  acid  solution,  chloride  of  silver  separates  out. 
This  is  free  from  other  substances,  except,  perhaps,  bromide  and 
iodide. 

GBAVIMETBIC  DETERMINATION. 

Freely  mix  the  solution  containing  the  chloride  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  filter  (if  necessary),  and  treat  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  and,  when  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  and 
wash  with  hot  distilled  water.  Dry,  and  transfer  to  a  weighed 
Berlin  crucible.  Bum  the  filter-paper  separately,  and  convert  any 
reduced  silver  into  chloride  by  alternate  treatment  with  drops 
of  nitric  and  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Add  the  main  portion  to 
this,  and  heat  cautiously  till  the  edges  of  the  mass  show  signs  of 
fusing  (about  260*).  Cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh.  The 
substance  is  chloride  of  silver  (AgCl),  and  contains  24.73  P^^ 
cent,  of  chlorine. 

The  precipitated  chloride  is  filtered  and  washed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  settling,  since  on  exposure  to  light  it  becomes  purple, 
and  loses  a  small  amount  of  chlorine. 


VOLUMETRIC  METHOD. 

There  are  several  volumetric  methods ;  but  that  based  on  the 
precipitation  of  silver  chloride  in  neutral  solution,  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (using  potassium  chromate  as 
indicator),  is  preferred.  Silver  chromate  is  a  red-coloured  salt ; 
and,  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  both 
chloride  and  chromate,  the  development  of  the  red  colour  marks 
off  sharply  the  point  at  which  the  chloride  is  used  up.  Silver 
chromate  is  decomposed  and  consequently  decolorised  hy  solution 
of  any  chloride.     The  solution  for  this  method  must  be  neutral, 
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since  free  acid  prevents  the  formation  of  the  red  silver  chromate. 
If  not  already  neutral,  it  is  neutralised  by  titrating  cautiously 
with  a  solution  of  soda.  In  a  neuti-al  solution,  other  substances 
(such  as  phosphates  and  arsenates)  also  yield  a  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  niti-ate  of  silver ;  and  will  count  as  chloride  if  they 
are  not  removed. 

Tlie  Standard  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 23.94  grams  of  the  salt  (AgNO,)  in  distilled  water,  and 
diluting  to  I  litre ;  100  c.c.  are  equal  to  0.5  gram  of  chloiine. 

The  indicator  is  made  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  strong 
neutral  solution  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash  (K,CrO^),  till  a 
permanent  red  precipitate  is  formed.  The  solution  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  decanted  into  a  stoppei^  bottle 
labelled  "  chromate  indicator  for  chlorine." 

Standardise  the  silver  nitrate  by  weighing  up  0.5  gram  of  pure 
sodium  chloride  (or  potassium  chloride).  Transfer  to  a  flask  and 
dissolve  in  distilled  water ;  dilute  to  100  c.c.  Fill  an  ordinary 
burette  with  the  standard  silver  solution,  and  (after  adjusting) 
run  into  the  flask  a  quantity  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  chlorine.  Add  a  few  drops  of  the  chromate  indicator 
and  continue  the  addition  of  the  silver  nitrate  until  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  solution  becomes  permanently  tinted  red,  after 
shaking.  This  shows  that  the  chlorine  is  all  precipitated,  and 
that  the  chromate  is  beginning  to  come  down.  The  further 
addition  of  a  couple  of  drops  of  the  silver  solution  will  cause  a 
marked  difference  in  the  tint.  Read  off  the  quantity  run  in,  and 
calculate  the  standard.  One  gram  of  sodium  chloride  contains 
0.6062  gram  of  chlorine ;  and  i  gram  of  potassium  chloride  con- 
tains 0.4754  gram. 

For  the  determination  of  small -quantities  of  chloride  (a  few 
milligmms),  the  same  method  is  used  ;  but  the  standard  solution 
is  diluted  so  that  each  c.c.  is  equal  to  i  milligram  of  chlorine ; 
and  the  chromate  indicator  is  added  before  titrating.  The 
standard  solution  is  made  by  measuring  off  200  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion described  above,  and  diluting  with  distilled  water  to  i  litre. 


BROMINE  AND  BROMIDES. 

Bromine  closely  resembles  chlorine  in  the  nature  of  its  com- 
pounds. It  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  is  occasionally 
found  in  combination  with  silver  a.s  bromargyrite  (AgBr)  and, 
together  with  chloride,  in  embolite.  It  mainly  occurs  ns  alkaline 
bromides  in  certain  natural  waters.  Nearly  all  the  bromine  of 
commerce  is  derived  from  the  mother  liquors  of  salt-works — !.«., 
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tlie  li^uon  from  which  the  common  salt  has  been  cryBtaUised  oat. 
Bromine  combines  directly  with  the  metals,  forming  a  series  of 
salts — ^the  bromides.  In  ordinary  work  they  are  separated  with, 
and  (except  when  specially  tested  for)  counted  as,  chlorides. 
They  are  detected  by  adding  chlorine  water  to  the  suspected 
solution  and  shaking  up  with  carbon  bisulphide.  Bromint 
colours  the  latter  brown. 

IODINE  AND  IODIDES. 

Iodine  does  not  occur  in  nature  in  the  free  state ;  and  iodides 
are  rare,  iodargyrite  or  iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  bemg  the  only 
one  which  ranks  as  a  mineral  species.  lodates  are  found  associated 
with  Chili  saltpetre,  which  ia  an  important  source  of  the  element. 

Iodine  and  Iodides  are  largely  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  have 
already  been  frequently  referred  to.  It  is  used  as  an  oxidising 
agent  in  a  similar  manner  as  permanganate  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  especially  in  the  determinations  of  copper,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  manganese. 

Iodine  is  not  readily  soluble  in  water ;  but  dissolves  easily  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Its  solutions  are 
strongly  coloured;  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  colours  a  large 
volume  of  water  decidedly  yellow ;  on  the  addition  of  starch  paste, 
this  becomes  blue.  The  deKcacy  of  this  reaction  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  titrations  to  determine  when  free  iodine  is  present. 
The  blue  colour  may  be  alternately  developed  and  removed  by 
the  addition  of  iodine  (or  an  oxidising  agent)  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda  (or  some  other  reducing  agent).  In  decolorising, the  solution 
changes  from  blue  or  black  to  colourless  or  pale  yellow  according 
to  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  solution,  instead  of  remaining 
colourless,  gradually  develops  a  blue  which  recurs  in  spite  of  the 
further  addition  of  the  reducing  agent.  In  these  cases  the 
conditions  of  the  assay  have  been  departed  from,  or  (and  this  is 
more  often  the  case)  there  is  some  substance  present  capable  of 
liberating  iodine. 

Iodine  forms  a  series  of  salts — ^the  iodides — ^resembling  in  many 
respects  the  chlorides.  These  can  bo  obtained  by  direct  com- 
bination of  the  metals  with  iodine. 

Detection. — Free  iodine  is  best  recognised  by  the  violet  vapours 
evolved  from  the  solution  on  heating,  and  by  the  blue  or  black 
colour  which  it  strikes  on  the  addition  of  starch  paste.  Iodides 
are  detected  by  boiling  with  strong  solutions  of  ferric  sulphate  or 
chloride.  Iodine  is  liberated,  distilled  over,  and  collectod. 
Chlorine  also  liberates  iodine  from  iodides ;  and  this  reaction  is 
frequently  made  use  of  in  assaying.    A  process  based  on  this  iu 
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described  under  Mangcmese.  All  substances  which  liberate  chlorine 
on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  (dioxides,  bichromates,  per^ 
manganates,  kc.)  are  determined  in  a  similar  way. 

Solution  and  Separation. — Most  iodides  are  soluble  in  water 
or  dilute  acids.  The  separation  is  effected  by  distilling  the  sub- 
stance with  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  and  collecting  the  vapour 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  or  arsenite  of  soda.  On  the 
completion  of  the  distillation,  the  iodine  will  be  in  the  distillate  as 
iodide;  and  the  gravimetric  determination  is  made  on  this. 


GBAVIMETBIC    DETERMINATION. 

To  the  solution  containing  the  iodine,  as  iodide,  and  which  if. 
free  from  chlorides  (and  bromides),  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver  till  no  further  pi*ecipitate  is  produced.  Filter 
off,  wash  with  hot  water,  and  dry.  Clean  the  filter-paper  as  much 
as  possible,  and  bum  it.  Collect  the  ash  in  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  add  the  main  portion,  and  heat  to  incipient  fusion ;  cool, 
and  weigh.  The  substance  is  silver  iodide,  and  contains  54.03  per 
cent,  of  iodine. 

VOLUMETBIC    METHOD. 

This  is  for  the  titration  of  free  iodine,  and  is  practically  that 
which  is  described  under  Mcmgomeae.  The  substance  to  be  deter- 
mined \a  distilled  with  ferric  sulphate,  and  the  iodine  is  collected 
in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  in  which  it  readily  dissolves.  If 
flaky  crystals  separate  out  in  the  receiver,  more  potassium  iodide 
crystals  are  added.  When  the  distillation  is  finished,  the  receiver 
is  disconnected,  and  its  contents  washed  out  into  a  beaker  and 
titrated  with  "  hypo."  The  standard  solution  of  "  hypo"  is  made 
by  dissolving  19.58  grams  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (Na^,0,.5H,0) 
in  water  and  diluting  to  i  litre;  100  c.c.  are  equal  to  i  ghim  of 
iodine.  To  standardise  the  solution,  weigh  up  0.25  gram  of  pure 
iodine  in  a  small  beaker.  Add  2  or  3  crystals  of  potassium  iodide ; 
cover  with  water;  and,  when  dissolved,  dilute  to  50  or  100  c.c. 
Titrate,  and  calculate  the  standard. 


FLUORINE  AND   FLUORIDES. 

Fluorine  is  frequently  met  with  as  calcium  fluoride  or  fluor-spar 
(CaF,),  It  occurs  less  abundantly  as  cryolite  (Na,AlF^),  a  fluoride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium,  which  is  used  in  glass-making.  Certain 
other  rarer  fluorides  are  occasionally  met  with      Fluorine  is  also 
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found  in  apatite,  and  in  some  silicates,  such  as  topaz,  tonrmalinep 
micas,  kc 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  used  for  etching  glass  and  opening  np 
silicates.  It  attacks  silica,  forming  fluoride  of  silicon  (SiF^), 
which  is  volatile.  Silica  is  by  this  means  eliminated  from  other 
oxides,  which,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  fixed.  The 
commercial  acid  is  seldom  pure,  and  generally  weak ;  and  the  acid 
itself  is  dangerously  obnoxious.  The  use  of  ammonium  fluoride 
(or  sodium  fluoride)  and  a  mineral  add  is  more  convenient.  Deter- 
minations of  this  kind  are  made  in  platinum  dishes  enclosed  in 
lead  or  copper  vessels  in  a  well-ventilated  place.  Fluor-spar  is 
useful  as  a  flux  in  dry  assaying;  it  renders  slags,  which  would 
otherwise  be  pasty,  quite  fluid.  Fluorides  generally  are  fusible, 
and  impart  fusibility  to  substances  >vith  which  they  form  weak 
compounds.  Their  fluxing  action  does  not  depend  on  the  removal 
of  silicon  as  fluoride. 

Detection. — Fluorides  in  small  quantity  are  easily  overlooked 
unless  specially  sought  for.  In  lartrer  amounts  they  are  recog- 
nised by  the  property  hydrofluoric  acid  has  of  etching  g1a.ss.  A 
watch-glass  is  warmed,  and  a  layer  of  wax  is  melted  over  the 
convex  side.  When  cold,  some  lines  are  engraved  on  the  waxed 
surface  with  any  sharp-pointed  instrument.  The  substance  to  be 
tested  is  powdered ;  and  moistened,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  watch -gla^ss  is  filled  with  cold  water  and  sup- 
ported over  the  dish.  The  dish  is  then  carefully  warmed,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  melt  the  wax.  After  a  minute  or  two,  the  glass  is 
tiken  off,  and  the  wax  removed.  If  the  substance  contained 
fluorine,  the  characters  will  be  found  permanently  etched  on  the 
glass.  An  equ<i.lly  good,  but  more  rapid,  test  is  to  mix  the 
powdered  substance  with  some  silicsi,  and  to  heat  the  mixture  in 
a  test  tube  with  sulphuric  acid.  Silicon  fluoride  is  evolved,  and, 
if  a  moistened  glass  rod  is  held  in  the  tube,  it  becomes  coated  with 
a  white  deposit  of  silica,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
silicon  fluoride  by  the  water.  This  is  also  used  as  a  test  for 
f>iV\cs\ ;  but  in  this  case  the  substance  is  mixed  with  a  fluoride, 
nml  the  experiment  must  obviously  be  carried  out  in  a  platinum 
ve-^sel. 

Separation  and  Determination. — The  determination  of 
fluorine  is  dilticult.  In  the  case  of  fluorides  free  from  silicates 
(such  as  lluor-spar),  it  is  determined  indirectly  by  decomposing  a 
wei'j'hed  portion  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating,  igniting,  and 
weighing  the  residual  sulphate.  Thcinci'ea^e  in  weight  multiplied 
by  0.655  gives  the  weight  of  fluorine. 

In  the  presence  of  silica  this  method  does  not  answer,  because 
of  the  volatilisation  of  silicon  fluoride.     In  these  cases  Wohler 
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adopted  the  following  plan,  which  resembles  that  for  the  indirect 
deteimination  of  carbon  dioxide.  Mix  the  weighed  substance  in 
a  small  flask  with  powdei*ed  silica  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  mouth 
of  the  flask  is  closed  with  a  cork  carrying  a  tube  which  is  tilled, 
the  first  half  with  calcium  chloride  and  the  second  half  with 
pumice  coated  with  diied  copper  sulphate.  The  apparatus  is 
weighed  quickly,  and  then  warmed  till  decomposition  is  complete. 
A  current  of  diy  air  is  aspirated  for  a  minute  or  two;  and  the 
appoi-atus  again  weighed.  The  loss  in  weiglit  gives  that  of  the 
silicon  fluoride  (SiF^),  which,  multiplied  by  0.7307,  gives  the 
weight  of  fluorine. 

Fresenius  uses  the  same  reaction ;  but  collects  and  weighs  the 
silicon  fluoride.  The  finely  powdered  and  diied  substance  is  mixed 
with  ten  or  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  ignited  and  powdered  silica. 
The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  small  dry  flask  connected  on  one 
side  with  a  series  of  drying-tubes,  and  on  the  other  with  an  empty 
tube  (to  condense  any  sulphuric  acid).  To  this  last  is  joined  a 
drying-tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium  and  anhydrous  copper 
sulphate.  This  is  dii-ectly  connected  with  a  series  of  three  weighed 
tubes  in  which  the  fluoride  of  silicon  ia  collected.  The  lust  of 
these  is  joined  to  another  drying-tube.  The  first  weighed  tube 
contains  pumice  and  cotton  wool,  moistened  with  water;  the 
second  tube  contains  soda-lime  as  well  as  (in  the  upper  half  of  the 
second  limb)  fused  calcium  chloride  between  plugs  of  wool ;  the 
third  tube  is  filled  half  with  soda-lime  and  half  with  fused  calcium 
chloride.  The  distilUng-flask  containing  the  substance  mixed  with 
silica  is  charged  with  40  or  50  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed 
on  the  hot  plate.  Alongside  it  is  placed  a  similar  dry  flask  con- 
taining a  thermomet'Cr^  and  the  temperature  in  this  is  kept  at 
150*  or  ]  60''  C.  A  current  of  air  is  sent  through  the  tubes  during 
the  operation,  which  takes  from  one  to  three  hours  for  from 
0.1  to  I  gram  of  the  substance.  A  correction  is  made  by  deducting 
0.00 X  gram  for  every  hour  the  dried  air  has  been  passed  through. 
The  increase  in  weight  of  the  threo  tubes  give^  the  weight  of  the 
silicon  fluoride. 

Pen  field  uses  a  similar  arrangement,  but  passes  his  silicon 
fluoride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  Silica 
and  potassium  silico-fluoride  are  precipitated,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  set  free.*  The  acid  thus  liberated  is  titrated,  with  a  stan- 
dard solution  of  alkali,  in  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  from  the 
amount  of  free  acid  found  the  fluorine  is  calculated.  The  weight 
of  hydrochloric  add  (HCl)  found,  multiplied  by  1.562,  gives  the 
weight  of  the  fluorine.  With  this  method  of  working,  fewer  U- tubes 

•  3SiF.  +  4KCI  +  2H,0  =  2BVSiF,  +  SiO,  +  4HCI. 
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are  required.  The  exit  tube  from  the  flask  is  bent  so  as  to 
form  a  small  V,  which  is  kept  cool  in  water ;  this  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  U-tube  containing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potas- 
sium chloride.  The  flask  with  the  assay  is  heated  for  about  two 
hours,  and  a  current  of  diy  air  is  aspirated  throughout  the  deter- 
mination. Fluoride  of  siUcon  is  a  gas  not  easily  condensed  to  a 
liquid :  but  is  immediately  deoomnoaed  by  water  or  moist  air. 


(  367  ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
BULFHUB  AND  SULPHATES. 

Sulphur  occurs  native  in  volcanic  districts,  and  is  mined  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Califomia  in  considerable  quantities.  Combined  with 
metals  (sulphides),  it  is  common  in  all  mineral  districts.  Iron 
pyrites  (FeS,)  is  the  most  abundant  source  of  this  element. 
Sulphates,  such  as  gypsum,  are  fairly  common,  but  have  no  value 
so  far  as  the  sulphur  in  them  is  concerned.  In  coal  it  exists  as 
an  impurity,  occurring  partly  as  a  constituent  of  organic  com- 
pounds. 

Sulphur,  whether  free  or  combined  with  metals,  forms,  on  burn- 
ing, sulphurous  oxide  (SO,),  which  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents 
and  water  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  two  oxides, 
sulphurous  (SO,)  and  sulphuric  (SO3),  which  combine  with  bases 
to  form  sulphites  and  sulphates.  Sulphites  are  of  little  importance 
to  the  assayer,  and  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  the  action  of 
nitric  add  and  other  oxidising  agents. 

The  native  sulphides,  when  acted  on  with  hydrochloric  acid,  givci 
off  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia^  sulphates 
are  formed,  an'd  more  or  less  sulphur  separated. 

Sulphur  is  detected  in  sulphides  by  the  irritating  odour  of 
sulphurous  oxide  given  off  on  roasting,  by  the  evolution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  when  treated  with  hydrochloiic  acid,  or  by  a 
white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  formed  when  bariiun  chloride 
is  added  to  the  aqua  regia  solution. 

Dry  Assay. — There  is  no  method  of  general  application.  Free 
or  native  sulphur  may  be  volatilised,  condensed,  and  weighed,  but 
pyntes  only  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  sulphur  when  heated  in  a 
closed  vessel,  while  most  sulphides,  and  all  sulphates,  give  up 
none  at  ail. 

In  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  brimstone,  10  grams  of  the 
substance  are  taken,  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  heated  over 
a  Bunsen  burner  in  a  well-ventilated  place,  and  ignited.  When 
the  sulphur  has  been  completely  burnt  off,  the  residue  (which 
consists  chiefly  of  sand)  is  collected  and  weighed.  '  In  a  separate 
portion  the  moisture  an4  a^semc  are  determined ;  the  amounts  of 
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these  are  deducted  from  the  loss  in  the  first  experiment.    The 
difference,  multiplied  by  10,  gives  the  percentage  of  sulphur. 

WET  METHODS. 

Solution. — All  sulphates,  excepting  those  of  lead,  bariuni» 
strontium,  and  lime,  are  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acid.  All 
sulphides,  except  cinnabar,  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat ;  or,  better,  by  the  action  of 
a  mixture  of  three  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  one  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  last  attacks  cinnabar  as  well.  With  most 
substances  it  is  difficult  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphur  separates  out  at  first  as  a  dark 
spongy  mass,  which  (on  continued  treatment)  changes  to  light- 
coloured  fiakes.  When  the  solution  becomes  concentrated  and 
the  temperature  rises  sufficiently,  the  sulphur  fuses  into  one  or 
more  honey-coloured  globules  which,  owing  to  the  small  surface 
they  oppose  to  the  acid,  are  very  slowly  oxidised.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  assist  the  formation  of  these  globules ;  therefore,  the 
temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  strong  nitric  acid  is 
used.  When  such  globules  form,  it  is  best  to  allow  the  solution  to 
cool,  when  the  globules  will  solidify.  They  can  then  be  filtered 
off  and  picked  out  from  the  insoluble  residue,  dried,  weighed, 
ignited,  and  again  weighed,  the  loss  being  counted  as  sulphur. 
With  iron  pyrites  this  difficulty  seldom  occurs. 

Metallic  sulphides  when  fused  with  an  excess  of  nitre  are  com- 
pletely oxidised.  If  the  ore  is  rich  in  sulphur,  some  inert  body 
(such  as  sodium  chloride,  or,  better,  sodium  carbonate)  is  added  to 
dilute  the  action.  With  pure  sulphur,  the  action  is  so  energetic 
as  to  cause  an  explosion,  so  that  care  should  be  taken.  With 
burnt  ores  (incompletely  calcined  pyrites),  there  is  sufficient  oxide 
of  iron  present  to  prevent  too  rapid  action. 

These  fusions  with  nitre  are  best  conducted  in  a  platinum  dish 
covered  with  a  piece  of  platinum  foil.  The  ore  is  ground  with  the 
nitre  to  ensure  complete  mixing.  The  heat  need  not  be  excessive, 
so  that  a  single  Bunsen  burner  placed  beneath  the  dish  will 
suffice  ;  if  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen  to  be  red-hot,  it  is  suffi- 
cient. On  cooling  and  extracting  with  water,  the  sulphur  will 
pass  into  solution  as  potassium  sulphate,  which  is  then  filtei*ed  off 
from  the  insoluble  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  <fec.  Tlie  filtrate,  after 
having  been  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  re-dissolved  in  water,  is  ready  for  the 
determination. 

Lead  sulphate  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  ammonium 
acetate.     The  insoluble  sulphates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  lime, 
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ite  deoompoRed  by  fusing  with  4  or  5  times  their  weight  of  *'  fusion 
mixture."  The  alkaline  sulphates  are  then  dissolved  out  with 
water,  and  filtered  off  from  the  insoluble  residue.  The  filtrate  is 
rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Separation. — ^The  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  these 
solutions  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride  also  serves  as  a 
separation ;  but  in  hot  acid  solutions  containing  copper,  and  moi  e 
especially  iron-salts,  the  baiic  sulphate  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
carry  down  amoimts  of  those  bodies,  varying,  no  doubt,  with  the 
conditions  of  the  precipitation.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to 
completely  extract  them.  Moreover,  the  use  of  hot  concentrated 
hydi'ochloiic  acid  causes  a  loss  by  dissolving  baiium  sulphate. 
Nitric  acid  and  nitrates  must  be  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling 
and  evaporation  with  hydi'ochloric  acid.  The  ii'on  may  be  removed 
by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  faintly  acid  solution, 
filtering  off,  and  washing  the  precipitated  fen-ic  hydi-ate  with  hot 
water.  By  slightly  acidulating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloiic 
acid,  it  will  be  i-endered  ready  for  the  determination. 

GBAVIMETBIC   MfJTHOD. 

This  assay  is  one  of  those  which  strikingly  shows  the  neces^ity 
of  getting  the  assay  solution  under  proper  conditions,  in  oi-der  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results.  The  method  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
vestigated, and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  ^'  that  it  can  be  con-ect 
only  by  accident."  Yet  there  are  many  chemists  who  get  gooil 
results,  and  place  considerable  faith  in  its  accuracy.  This  can 
only  be  due  to  differences  in  the  manner  of  working.  It  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  nitric  acid  or  nitrates  must  be  absent ;  and 
our  experience  fully  confirms  this.  Precipitations  in  nitrate  solu- 
tions are  worthless,  as  the  following  expei-iments  show.  In  each 
experiment  the  bulk  of  the  solution  was  150  c.c.  The  solutions 
contained  10  grams  of  nitre,  were  freely  acid  with  hydrochloric 
add,  and  were  precipitated  (while  boiling)  with  slight  excess  of 
baiic  chloride. 

Sttlphmic  acid  taken  •  0.020  gram  0.050  gram  cico  gram 

„  found  •  0.019    „  0.047     „  0.09S    „ 

,•  taken  •  0.500    „  1.004    „  1.000    „ 

w  found  •  0.526    „  1. 126    „  1.126    „ 

AH  the  precipitates  were  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add,  and 
thoroughly  washed  before  weighing.  The  results  of  some  other 
experiments  on  this  subject  are  given  under  '*  sulphur  **  in  the 
**  examination  of  commercial  copper,"  page  207. 

The  solution  having  been  obtained  free  from  nitrates  and  chlo- 
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rates  (and  coDtaining  but  little  free  hydrochloric  add),  is  largely 
diluted,  heated  to  boiling,  and  precipitated  with  a  moderate  excess 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  (8  parts  of  the  crystallized 
barium  chloride  are  suificient  for  i  of  sulphur).  It  is  allowed  to 
settle  for  half-^n-hour,  and  then  decanted  through  a  filter.  The 
precipitate  is  shaken  up  with  boiling  water,  rendered  slightly  acid, 
filtered,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignited  pre- 
cipitate, when  pure,  is  white,  and  is  not  decomposed  at  a  red  heat ; 
it  is  barium  sulphate  (BaSO^),and  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, or  34.33  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  oxide  (SO,). 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Pyrites. — ^Weigh  up  half  a 
gram  of  the  dried  and  powdered  sample,  and  treat  with  10  c.c.  of 
a  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  i  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  occasionally  heating.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  with  5  cc. 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate ;  take  up  with  i  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  100  c.c.  of  hot  water,  filter  through  a  small 
filter,  and  wash.  The  residue  may  contain  sulphates  of  lead, 
barium,  or  lime ;  it  must  be  separately  examined,  if  the  total  sul- 
phur LB  wanted.  The  filtrate  is  heated,  and  rendered  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia.  !Filter  off  the  precipitated  ferric  hydrate 
through  a  quick  filter,  and  wash  with  hot  water.  If  necessary, 
evaporate  the  bulk  to  about  200  cc,  render  faintly  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  20  cc.  of  solution  of  barium  chloride ; 
allow  to  stand  for  half-an-hour,  and  decant  through  a  filter. 
Wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Pure  pyrites  con- 
tains 53.33  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

VOLUMETBIO  METHOD. 

This  is  based  upon  the  easy  conversion  of  all  sulphur  compounds 
into  sulphates  by  fusion  with  nitre  or  by  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid ;  and  on  the  determination  of  the  sulphate  formed  by  titra- 
tion in  an  acetic  acid  solution  with  baric  chloride.*  The  fi[nishing 
point  is  determined  by  filtering  off  portions  of  the  assay  solution, 
and  testing  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  slight  excess  of  baric  chloride 
will  cause  a  precipitate. 

The  process  may  be  divided  into— (i)  the  preparation  of  the 
solution,  and  (2)  the  titration. 

Preparation  of  the  Solution. — ^Weigh  up  from  i  to  5  grams 
of  the  dried  and  powdered  substance,  and  mix  intimately  with 
4  grams  of  powdei^  nitre ;  dean  out  the  mortar  with  another 
gram  of  nitre,  and  add  this  as  a  oover.  Heat  in  a  platinum  > 
crucible  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  low  temperature ;  cool,  and  ex 

•  fiaOl.  +  Na^O«  «  BaSO«  +  aNaOL 
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tract  with  water  in  an  evaporating-dish  about  9  inches  across,  and 
holding  700  or  800  c.c.  Add  10  grams  of  sodium  acetate  and 
10  c.c.  of  acetic  add,  and  dilute  to  half  a  litre.  BoiL  The  solu' 
tion  is  ready  for  titrating.  Substances  which  lose  sulphur  on 
heating  (such  as  pyrites)  are  thus  treated  : — ^Weigh  up  i  gram, 
and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  with  10  c.c.  each  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  Take  up  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  boil  down  to  a  small  bulk  ;  dilute  and  transfer  to  a  9-inch 
evaporating- dish ;  add  10  grams  of  sodium  acetate  aiid  5  c.c.  of 
acetic  add,  dilute  to  half  a  litre,  and  boil.  The  solution  is  ready 
for  titrating.  Sulphates  may  be  dissolved  up  in  the  dish  itself 
with  the  help  of  a  c.c.  or  so  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  sodium  acetate 
and  acetic  acid  are  then  added  ;  and,  after  dilution  and  boiling, 
the  solutions  are  at  once  titrated. 

The  solution  before  titration  must  contain  no  free  mineral  acid, 
but  5  or  10  ex.  of  acetic  acid  should  be  present.  It  must  contain 
10  grams  of  sodium  acetate,  or  suffident  to  convert  any  free 
mineral  add  into  its  corresponding  sodic  salt ;  or,  if  chlorides, 
nitrates  or  sulphates  of  the  metals  are  present,  suffident  to  de- 
compose them.  If  a  precipitation  occurs,  as  is  the  case  with 
ferric  salts,  <fec.,  the  solution  is  titrated  with  the  predpitate  in  it. 

The  Titration. — The  stamdard  solution  of  barium  chloride 
is  made  by  dissolving  76.25  grams  of  the  crystallized  salt 
(Ba01,.2H,0)  in  distilled  water,  and  diluting  to  i  Htre.  100  c.c. 
will  equal  i  gram  of  sulphur.  As  indicator,  use  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  strength  of  tiie  solution  may  be  checked  by  the  titra- 
tion of  5  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  (oxidized  with  permanganate 
of  potassium  or  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add),  which  should  require 
57.5  C.C.  of  the  barium  chloride  solution ;  or  any  pure  sulphate 
of  known  composition  can  be  used ;  anhydrous  salts  should  be 
preferred. 

Fill  an  ordinary  100  c.c.  burette  with  the  solution  of  barium 
chloride.  The  evaporating- dish  containing  the  assay  solution  is 
placed  on  a  round  burner  (as  shown  in  fig.  65),  and  the  solution 
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is  kept  sieadfly  boiling.     An  ordinary  Bunsen-bumer  flame  will 
oause  bumping,  end  should  not  be  used.     Run  in  the  standard 
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solution  in  quantity  known  to  bo  insufHcient ;  then  wlthdrlktr  A 
poition  of  about  i  c.C,  >vlth  a  pipette,  and  filter  through  a  fine 
filter-paper  into  a  test  tube.  Kun  in  another  0.5  c.c.  of  tlie 
standaixi  solution,  and  Avitliditiw  and  filter  into  a  test  tube 
another  poi-tion  of  2  c.c;  and  continue  this  operation  until  half-.-i- 
dozen  or  moi-e  portions  have  been  drawn  off.  The  test  tubes 
should  be  arranged  in  oi*der  in  a  stand  resting  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
so  that  each  test  tube  i-epresenting  0.5  c.c.  of  the  standard  baric 
chloiide  may  have  its  value  i-ecorded  beneath  it  (fig.  66).     Add  to 
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each  test  tube  3  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  that  which  shotrs 
the  first  appearance  of  a  precipitate  marks  the  point  at  which  the 
titration  is  complete.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  test  tube 
mai'ked  48.5  c.c.  shows  no  precipitate,  while  that  at  49.0  cc. 
shows  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  finishing  point  lies  between  these 
readings.  With  a  little  practice,  one  can  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pi-edpitate  in  the  49  c.c.  tube,  whether  ^  cc.  should 
be  deducted  or  not. 

It  is  better  to  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  a  precipitate  in  the  test  tube,  than  to  add  baric 
chloride  and  to  look  for  its  non-appearance ;  besides,  baric  chlo- 
ride is  much  less  likely  to  be  present  in  a  test  tube  as  impurity 
than  sulphates  are.  In  this  way  the  chance  of  error  from  what 
are  termed  *^  accidental  causes  "  is  diminished. 

The  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  vaiiation  in  the 
conditions  of  titration : — 

Make  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  by  diluting  43.65 
grams  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.6 165)  to  i  liti^e;  100  c.c.  will 
contain  i  gram  of  sulphur.  An  equivalent  solution  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  100.62  grams  of  sodium  sulphate  crystals 
(Na^O^.  ioH,0),  or  86.88  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  (FeSO^.jH.O), 
in  water  (oxidising  the  latter),  and  diluting  to  i  litre. 

The  order  in  which  these  experiments  are  given  is  that  in 
which  they  were  made  in  an  investigation  into  the  conditions 
under  which  the  titration  could  most  accurately  be  efiected. 

Effect  of  Hydroohlorio  and  Nitric  Acids. — The  titrations 
were  performed  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  sodie  8436- 
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tnte  and  acetic  acid  were  absent.    Twenty  c.c.  of  the  standard 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  were  used. 

Ilvdrochloric  acid  present       0.0  c.c.      i.o  c.c.      2.0  cc.      5.0  cc. 
**  Baric  chloride  *•  required    20.0  „       20.0  „       19.7  „       12.5  „ 

Nitric  acid  present    .        .      0.0  c.c.      i.occ.      2.0  c.c.      5.0  c.o. 
"  Baric  chloride "  required    20.0  „       19.5  „       18.0  „       10.0  „ 

These  show  clearly  the  interference  of  free  mineral  acids, 
althotigh  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (i  c.c.  in  500  of  water) 
has  no  effect. 

Effect  of  Acetic  and  Citric  Acids. — A  similar  series  of 
experiments  %v'ith  these  acids  gave  the  following  results : — 

Acetic  acid  present  .        .      0.0  c.c.      5.0  cc.    50.0  c.c.     100.0  c.c. 
"  Baric  chloride "  required    20.0  „       20.0  „       20.0  „        20.0  „ 

Citric  acid  present    ...        .0  gram      i  gram     5  grams 
"  Baric  chloride "  required        .    20.0  cc.    20.0  c.c,    20.0  cc. 

These  acids  do  not  interfere. 

Effect  of  Sodic  Acetate  and  Acetic  Acid. — In  each  of 
these  experiments  5  cc.  of  acetic  acid  was  present. 

Sodium  acetate  added       .     o  gram      i  gram     10  grams    50  grams 
"  Baric  chloride  "  required    20.0  c.c.    20.0  cc.     20.0  cc      20.0  cc 

As  sodic  acetate  and  acetic  acid  did  not  interfere,  it  hecame 
desirable  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  finishing  point.  The 
first  object  sought  for  was  the  smallest  amount  of  the  standard 
baric  chloride  in  500  cc.  of  water,  required  to  give  an  indication 
when  tested  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Conditiont  of  Asuy  Solution.  ^' rcquil-'cd*^* 

Water  only 0.05  cc 

With  10  grams  of  sodium  acetate  and  5  cc  of 

acetic  acid 0.05  ,, 

The  Fame  with  5  grams  of  nitre  .        .        .        .  o.  10  „ 
Like  the  last,  but  with  5  grams  of  salt  instead  of 

nitre o.io  „ 

These  show  that  as  small  an  amount  of  baric  chloride  solution 
as  is  equal  to  only  0.000002  gram  of  sulphur  in  the  2  cc.  of  solu- 
tion tested  yields  a  decided  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  3  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

To  determine  whether  the  same  finishing  point  is  obtained 
on  testing  the  filtered  portions  in  the  test  tubes  with  baric 
chloride  as  is  obtained  on  testing  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  titra- 
tion was  made  with  20  c  c.  of  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
together  with  the  usual  quantities  of  sodic  acetate  and  acetic 
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acid ;  and  two  lots  of  2  c.a  each  were  filtered  into  two  sets  of 
test  tubes  after  each  addition  of  the  standard  baric  chloride.  To 
one  series  3  drops  of  baric  chloride  solution  were  added,  and  to 
the  other  3  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  results  were — 

•*  Bute  Chlorid*"  Added. 
19.5   ac. 

1975     M  ^ 

20.0        ff  ••• 

20.25   n 

2a5    „ 

The  two  methods  of  testing  give  the  same  result.  But  this 
balance  is  disturbed  in  the  presence  of  much  nitre,  the  indica- 
tions with  baric  chloride  being  disturbed  by  an  opalescence  for 
some  c.c.  beyond  the  finishing  point.  In  solutions  containing 
free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  with 
either  baric  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Effect  of  Varying  Sulphur. — ^In  these  and  the  subsequent 
experiments  the  titrations  were  performed  in  the  presence  of 
10  grams  of  sodic  acetate  and  10  cc.  of  acetic  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described. 


With  Wlnte 

WifhBarie 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Chloride  SoliitioB. 

Clear 

,„ 

Cloudy 

Clear 

••• 

Cloudy 

Finished 

••• 

Finiahed 

Cloudy 

••• 

Clear 

Cloudy 

••. 

aear 

Standard  sulphuric 

acid  used    .        .    5.0  c.c. 

laocxs. 

aao  CO. 

Saocc. 

100.0  ca 

« Baric    chloride*' 

required     .        .    5.0  ,, 

10.0  „ 

20X>   „ 

50.0  „ 

100.0  „ 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — With  5  cc.  of  standard 
sulphuric  acid  titrated  at  15''  C,  5  cc.  of  baric  chloride  were 
required ;  but  with  larger  quantities  the  results  were  altogether 
unsatisfactoiy  when  titrated  cold. 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — 

Bulk      .       .       .    loaocc.    2cx).oc.c    500.0  o.c.    iooox>G.a 
"Baric    chloride" 
required     .  20.0  „        20.0  „        2ao  „  20,$  « 

Considerable  variation  in  bulk  has  no  effect,  but  500  cc  is  the 
most  convenient  volume  to  work  with.  It  is  well  to  occasionally 
replace  the  water  boiled  off  during  titration. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — In  all  these  experiments  20  cc. 
of  "  sulphuric  acid  "  were  used^  and  the  titration  was  performed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Bodic  chloride  added ,        .     o  gram     5  grams    10  grama 
**  Baric  chloride  "  required    2ao  cc.    20.0  c.c.     19.7  cc, 

Ammomc  chloride  added    .     o  gram     5  grams    10  grama 
"  Baric  chloride  "  required    20.0  c.q.    ^,0  cc.     19.5  cc 
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Cdleie  chloride  added  o  gram 

**  Baric  chloride  *'  required  2ao  c.c. 

Zinc  chloride  added   .        .  o  gram 

**  Baric  chloride  "  required  20.0  cc. 

Ferroug  chloride  added      .  o  gram 

**  Baric  chloride  '*  required  20.0  c.c. 

Ferric  chldride  added        .  o  gram 

•*  Baric  chloride  "  required  20.0  c.c. 


I  gram 
20.0  C.C. 

I  gram 
20.0  cc. 

I  gram 
19.7  c.c. 

I  gram 
20.0  cc. 


2  grams 
19.2  cc. 

3  grams 
20.0  cc. 

3  grams 
19.5  cc. 

3  grams 
20.0  cc. 


5  gramf 
19.0  c.c 

5  grams 
20.0  cc 

5  grams 
19.0  cc. 

5  grams 
2C.O  cc. 


Copper  chloride  added 


o  gram       I  gram     3  gi^iQS    5  gi^ms 


••  Baric  chloride  "  required    20.0  cc.    20.0  cc.    20.0  cc.    20.0  cc 

Botaanc  nitrate  added        .     o  gram       i  gram     5  grams     10  grams 
^  Baric  chloride  "  required    20.0  cc     20.0  cc.    20.0  cc      19.0  cc. 

Potassic  nitrite  added  o  gram       I  grnm     5  grams 

**  Baric  chloride  "  required    20.0  cc      2oio  cc    20.0  aa 

Sodic  phosphate  added        .     o  gram      I  gram 
**  Baric  chloride  '*  required    ao.o  cc.    22.5  cc. 

Sodic  arsenate  added  .     o  gram       i  gram 

•*  Baric  chloride  "  required     20.0  cc    20.5  cc. 

In  the  absence  of  ferric  salts,  phosphates  and  arsenates  count 
as  sulphur. 

In  two  series  of  experiments  for  determining  the  effect  of  varying 
amounts  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate,  we  obtained 
the  following  results  : — In  the  first  series  the  assay  solution  was 
prepared  in  the  manner  we  have  described  for  Pyrites  ;  and  in  the 
second  scries,  by  fusion  with  nitre. 

Sulphur  added 

"  Baric  chloride  "  required  (i) 
It  >•  (2) 

Sulphur  added 

••Baric  chloride"  required  (i) 
(2) 

More  than  5  grams  of  nitre  must  not  be  used  in  an  assay ; 
and,  since  the  requisite  amount  of  nitre  considerably  exceeds 
that  sufficient  to  oxidise  the  sulphur,  not  more  than  0.5  gram  of 
unoxidised  sulphur  should  be  present  in  the  portion  of  the 
sample  weighed  up  for  determination.  When  the  amount  of 
sulphur  present  is  not  known  within  reasonable  limits,  the  test 
portions  may  be  tried  with  a  drop  of  baric  chloride  solution 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  diminishing  quantity  of 
precipitate  may  give  warning  of  an  approach  to  the  finishing 
point. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Blende. — ^Weigh  up  i  gram 


0.050  gram 

0.100  gram 

0.200  gram 

5.0  cc. 

lo.o  c.c. 

20.0  CO. 

4-7  ., 

lO.O    „ 

20.0  „ 

0.500  gram 

1. 000  gram 

50.0  c.c. 

lOO.O  CO. 

50.0  „ 

100.0  n 
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of  dried  and  powdered  blende,  and  mix  and  f  ase  with  5  grams  of 
nitre  in  the  manner  described.  Place  the  dish  and  its  contents 
in  the  titrating-dish,  extract  with  water,  add  10  grams  of  sodium 
acetate  and  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  remove  and  wash  the  platinum- 
dish,  and  dilute  to  500  c.c. ;  boil  and  titrate.  In  the  example, 
duplicate  determinations  required  (a)  32.0  c.c.»  (6)  32.25  ex., 
giving  an  average  of  32.1  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Chalcopyrite  (Tellow 
Copper  Ore). — Take  i  gram  of  the  finely-powdered  sample,  and 
5  grams  of  nitre.  Sprinkle  a  little  of  the  nitre  in  a  small  Wedg- 
wood mortar,  place  the  ore  on  it,  and  cover  with  2  or  3  grams  more 
of  the  nitre.  Bub  up  together,  and  transfer  to  a  small  porcelain 
dish  ;  clean  out  the  moitar  with  the  rest  of  the  nitre,  and  add  to 
the  contents  of  the  dish.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and 
heat  gently  with  a  Bunsen  burner  till  the  nitre  melts  and  the  stuff 
shows  signs  of  deflagrating;  remove  the  heat,  and  allow  the 
action  to  go  on  by  itself  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  heat  over  the 
Bunsen  burner  ror  10  minutes.  Cool ;  transfer  the  whole  to  the 
titrating-dish  ;  boil  with  500  cc.  of  water;  remove  the  small  dish 
and  foil ;  add  sodic  acetate  and  acetic  add,  and  titrate. 

For  example,  i  gram  required  34.5  c.c.  of  "  baiium  chloride  * 
(standards  1.005  gi'am  S),  which  is  equivalent  to  34.7  per  cent, 
sulplnir.     Tlie  theoretical  percentage  is  34,8. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Chalcocite  (Grey  Copper 
Ore). — Proceed  as  in  the  last  experiment,  but,  since  the  action  with 
nitre  is  more  moderate,  no  special  precautions  need  be  taken  on 
heating.     A  platinum  dish  may  be  used. 

An  example  which  was  heated  for  30  minutes  required  20.5  cc 
of  the  barium  chloride  solution.  This  is  equivalent  to  20.6  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.     The  theoretical  yield  is  20.2  per  cent. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Pyrites. — ^Take  i  gram  of 
the  finely-powdered  sample,  cover  with  10  cc  of  nitric  acid,  and, 
when  action  has  ceased,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk.  Add  3  or  4  o.c 
of  hydi*ochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate  to  a  paste.  Take  up 
with  I  or  2  cc  of  dihite  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with  water, 
transfer  to  a  titmting-dish,  add  10  grams  of  sodic  acetate  and  5  cc 
of  acetic  acid,  and  dilute  with  water  to  500  cc  Boil  and 
titrate. 

An  example  with  i  gram  of  a  pure  crystallized  pyrites  required 
52.7  cc  of  the  barium  chloride  solution,  which  is  equivalent  to 
53.0  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Theory  requires  53.3  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Mispickel. — ^Take  i  gram 
of  the  powdered  ore  and  evaporate  with  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and 
take  up  with  3  or  4  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid.     If  any  globules  of 
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sulphur  remain,  again  evaporate  with  nitric  acid.  Dilute,  and 
transfer  to  the  titra ting-dish.  Add  10  grams  of  sodic  acetate, 
dilute  with  water,  boil,  and  titrate.  The  mispiekel  carries  (accord- 
ing to  theory)  exactly  sufiicient  iron  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  as 
feme  arsenate  in  an  acetic  acid  solution,  so  no  more  iron  need  be 
added.  The  ferric  arsenate  will  separate  out  as  a  yellowish-white 
flocculent  precipitate. 

An  example  required,  in  duplicate  experiment,  18.5  c.c.  and 
18.7  c.c.  of  barium  chloride,  equivalent  to  18.7  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
The  formula,  FeS^FeAs,,  requires  19.6  percent.,  but  the  sulphur 
generally  varies  considerably  from  this  amount. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Burnt  Ores. — ^Take  5  grams 
of  the  dried  and  powdered  ore,  and  rub  up  with  4  grams  of  nitre ; 
transfer  to  the  platinum- dish  ;  clean  out  the  mortar  with  another 
gram  of  nitre,  and  add  this  a.s  a  cover.  Heat,  and  extract  with 
water  as  before ;  add  the  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid ;  and 
titrate.  Burnt  ores  carry  from  2.5  to  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  A 
series  of  four  determinations  gave : — 


••Baric  Chloride-  Bequlred. 

Perccntjijre  of  Sulplmr, 

drovimctric  Results. 

12.6  C.a 

2.52  •/. 

2.45  7. 

29.9  „ 

18.I    „ 

598  * 

5-84  « 

362  „ 

353   n 

22.0  „ 

4.40    M 

4.43  » 

For  ores  carrying  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  take  10  grams 
for  the  a.<5say. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Oxide  (SO,)  in  Sulphates.— 
"When  the  sulphur  exists  in  the  sample  received  by  the  assayer  in 
an  oxidised  stnte  as  sulphate,  it  is  usual  to  report  it  in  terms  of 
sulphuric  oxide  (SO,).  In  this  case,  the  metal  must  also  be 
reported  as  oxide.  For  example,  an  analysis  of  copper  sulphate 
would  be  thus  reported  : — 

Oxide  of  copper  (CuO) 3^*8  */• 

Sulpharic  oxide  (SO,) 32*  i  •• 

Water 36.1  „ 


The  percentage  of  sulphur  multiplied  by  2.5  gives  the  percentage 
of  sulphuric  oxide.  Thus  a  sample  of  copper  sulphate  containing 
12.85  per  cent,  of  sulphur  will  contain  12.85  x  2.5,  or  32.12  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  oxide. 

In  minerals  and  metallurgical  products,  it  is  common  to  find  the 
sulphur  in  both  conditions — 1.«.,  as  sulphate  and  sulphide. 
Generally  in  these  the  percentage  of  sulphur  only  is  wanted ;  but 
this  will  depend  entirely  on  commercial  requirements,  and  not  on 
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the  fancy  of  the  assajer.  Soluble  Bulphates  are  determined 
separately  by  extracting  with  small  quantities  of  cold  water,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  separation  of  basic  sulphates,  or,  if  the  sulphides 
present  are  not  at  the  same  time  attacked,  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Lead  sulphate  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  ammonic 
acetate ;  whilst  barium,  strontium,  and,  perhaps,  ^dum  sulphate, 
will  be  mainly  found  in  the  residue  insoluble  in  adda 

Weigh  up  from  2  to  5  grams  of  the  material  according  to  the 
amount  of  sulphur  judged  to  be  present,  and  dissolve  them  in  the 
titrating-dish  with  i  o.c.  of  hydrochloric  add  and  50  ac.  of  water. 
Add  10  grams  of  sodic  acetate,  and  10  c.c.  of  acetic  add;  dilute, 
boil,  and  titrate.  In  the  case  of  ferric  salts,  half  the  quantity  of 
acetic  add  will  be  better,  as  then  the  ferric  iron  will  be  predpi- 
tated,  and  a  colourless  solution  will  be  left,  in  which  the  end  re- 
action is  more  readily  distinguished. 

Determined  in  this  way,  5  gram  samples  of  the  following  salts 
gave  the  results  indicated  below : — 

8-t-  ""^°,?„S!r"*"  WphoricOKkU. 


Copper  snlphate       .  .64.25  c.o. 

Magnesium  sulphato  •    65.25  „ 

Zinc  sulphate   .        .  •    56.25  „ 

Ferrous  sulphate      .  •    58.25  „ 

Sodium  sulphate      .  •    51.25  „ 


32.12  •/, 
3262  „ 
28.12  „ 
29.12  „ 
25.60  „ 


Determination  of  Sulphuric  Oxide  in  Barytas  (Heavy 
spar). — Fuse  2  grams  of  the  powdered  mineral  with  5  grams  of 
**  fusion  mixture  "  for  five  minutes ;  and,  when  cold,  extract  with 
water.  Filter,  acidulate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  10  c.c.  of 
acetic  acid,  dilute,  boil,  and  titrate.  For  example,  a  transparent 
crystallised  sample  required  27.0  c.c.  of  barium  chloride,  which  is 
equivalent  to  13.6  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  or  34,0  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric oxide.  Theory  requires  34.3  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
Since  both  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash  are  liable  to  contain 
sulphates,  a  blank  determination  should  be  made  on  5  grams  of 
the  "  fusion  mixture,''  and  the  amount  found  be  deducted  from 
that  got  in  the  assay. 

PRACTICAL  BXBRCI8B8. 

I.  The  price  of  sulphur  in  an  ore  being  4ld.  per  unit  in  the  northern 
markets,  what  would  be  the  price  of  a  ton  of  ore  containing 
49  per  cent,  of  sulphur  7  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price 
of  an  error  of  0.25  per  cent,  in  the  assay  7 

3.  Pyrites  carries  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  on  calcining  yields  70  ^r 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  burnt  ore.  Supposing  the  burnt  ore  carries 
3.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  what  proportion  of  the  sulphur  will  have 
been  remored  in  the  calcining  f 
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3.  How  would  blende  compare  with  pyrites  as  a  source  of  salphor  for 

Bnlpharic  acid  making  t 

4.  How  would  70Q  determine  the  percentage  of  snlphnric  oxide  in  a 

sample  of  gypsum  7  What  is  solphanc  oxide,  and  what  relation 
does  it  bear  to  sulphar  t 
5«  A  mineral  contains  20.7  per  cent,  of  water,  32.4  per  cent,  of  lime,  and 
18.6  per  cent,  of  solphur.  What  is  its  probable  composition  f 
What  experiment  would  yon  try  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
your  conclusion  If 

SELENIUM 

oocors  in  nature  combined  with  copper,  mercury,  and  lead,  in 
certain  rare  minerals.  In  small  quantities  it  is  found  in  many 
ores.  It  is  detected  in  solution  by  the  red  precipitate  produced 
on  boiling  the  add  solution  with  sodium  sulphite.  This  reaction 
is  used  for  its  determination. 

Solution. — ^The  solution  is  effected  by  boiling  with  nitric  add 
or  aqua  regia,  or  by  fusing  with  nitre.  To  separate  the  selenium, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
a  little  sodium  or  potassium  chloride.  This  destroys  any  nitric 
add  that  may  be  present,  and  reduces  selenic  acid  (H^O^)  to 
selenious  (H^eO,).  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  It  is  warmed,  and  at 
last  boiled.  The  selenium  separates  aj9  a  red  predpitate,  which 
(on  boiling)  becomes  denser  and  black.  It  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
niter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  at  100*  C,  and  weighed  as 
pure  selenium. 

Selenium  can  be  predpitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a 
sulphide,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  This 
sulphide  may  be  oxidised  with  hydrochloric  add  and  chlorate  of 
potash ;  and  the  selenium  separated  in  the  manner  described. 

TELLURIUM. 

Tellurium  occurs  in  nature,  native,  and  in  combination  with 
gold,  silver,  bismuth  and  lead.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
assaying  gold  ores.  It  may  be  detected  by  the  purple  colour  it 
imparts  to  strong  sulphuric  add  when  dissolved  in  the  cold,  and 
by  the  black  predpitate  of  metallic  tellurium  which  its  solutions 
yield  on  treatment  with  a  redudng  agent.  Telluric  add  is  re- 
duced to  tellurous  (with  evolution  of  chlorine)  on  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  add. 

Solution  is  effected  by  boiling  with  aqua  regia,  or  by  fusing 
Hith  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Separation. — ^Tellurium  dosely  resembles  selenium  in  its  re- 
justions.     It  is  separated  and  determined  in  the  same  way.     Like 
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it,  it  forms  a  sulphide  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Tt  is  dis- 
tinguished from  selenium  by  the  insolubility,  in  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  of  the  metal  precipitated  by  sodium  sul- 
phite :  whereas  selenium  dissolves,  forming  a  soluble  potassic 
seleno-cyanide.* 

For  the  determination,  solution  is  effected  by  fusing  with  nitre 
and  sodium  carbonate,  dissolving  out  the  tellurate  of  potash  with 
water,  and  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Tellurous  compounds 
are  formed,  with  evolution  of  chlorine;  and  the  solution,  on 
treating  with  a  reducing  agent  (such  as  sulphurous  acid  or 
litannous  chloride),  yields  metallic  tellurium ;  which  is  washed* 
dried  at  100''  C,  and  weighed. 

•  &J  +  KCj  a  KCjSt. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
AESENIC,  PHOSFHOBUS,   NITEOGEN. 

ARSENIC. 

Thb  chief  source  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  arsenical  pyrites, 
or  mispickel,  which  contains  about  45  per  cent,  of  ai*senic  (As). 
Arsenic  aLso  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  several  comparatively  rare 
minerals;  and,  as  an  impurity,  it  is  very  widely  distributed. 
White  arsenic  is  an  oxide  of  ai-senic,  and  is  obtained  by  ixMisting 
arsenical  ores,  and  refining  the  material  (crude  arsenic),  which  con- 
denses in  the  flues.  Arsenic  itself  is  volatile,  and  many  of  its 
compounds  have  the  same  property.  It  forms  two  well-defined 
series  of  salts,  corresponding  to  the  oxides :  arsenious  oxide  ( As,0^)y 
and  arsenic  oxide  (Ab,0^).  These  combine  with  bases  to  form 
arsenites  and  arsenates  respectively.  Boiling  with  nitric  acid 
converts  the  lower  into  the  higher  oxide ;  and  powerful  reducing- 
agents,  such  as  cuprous  chloride,  have  the  opposite  efiect. 

Arsenic  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  in  aqua  regia  (avoiding  an  excess  of  nitric  acid), 
and  adding  a  little  of  this  solu- 
tion to  the  contents  of  a  small 
flask  in  which  hydrogen  is  being 


r^ 


made  by  the  action  of  zinc  and         ^      i  i^  i 

hydrochloric  acid.    The  ignited 

jet  of  hydrogen  assumes  a  blue 

colour  if  arsenic  is  present,  and 

a  cold  porcelain  dish  held  in  the     _   .     . 

flame  (fig.  67)  becomes  coated     "  Fio.  67. 

with  a  dark  deposit  of  metallic 

arsenic.    Antimony  produces  a  similar  effect,  but  is  distinguished 

by  the  insolubility  of  its  deposit  in  a  cold  solution  of  bleaching- 

powder. 

Arsenites  are  distinguished  by  the  volatility  of  the  chloride ;  by 
decolorising  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  by 
immediately  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Arsenates  are  distinguished  (after  converting  into  soda  salU  by 
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boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  neutralising)  by  giving  with 
nitrate  of  silver  a  red  pi'ccipitate,  and  with  ''  magnesia  mixture  **  a 
white  crystalline  one. 

Dry  Assay. — There  is  no  dry  assay  which  is  trustworthy.  The 
following  method  is  sometimes  used  to  find  the  proportion  of 
arsenious  oxide  in  "  crude  arsenic  " : — Weigh  up  5  grams  of  the 
dried  sample,  and  place  them  in  a  clean  dry  test-tube  about  6  inches 
long.  Tie  a  small  filter- paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  so  as  to 
prevent  air-currents.  Heat  the  tube  cautiously  so  as  to  sublime 
off  the  whit-e  arsenic  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Cut  off  the 
bottom  of  the  test-tube  by  wetting  whilst  hot.  Scrape  out  the 
arsenic  and  weigh  it.  The  weight  gives  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  quantity,  and  the  colour  of  the  quality,  of  the  white  arsenic 
obtainable  fx*om  the  sample.  Some  workers  (sellers)  weigh  the 
residue,  and  determine  the  white  arsenic  by  difference.  In  deter- 
mining the  pei'cent^ge  of  moisture  in  these  samples,  the  substance 
is  dried  on  a  water-bath  or  in  a  water-oven. 

WET   METHODS. 

Solution.  —  Where,  as  in  crude  arsenic,  the  substance  ia 
arsenious  oxide  (As^O,)  mixed  with  impurities,  the  arsenic  is  best 
got  into  solution  by  warming  with  caustic  soda,  and  neutralising 
the  excess  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  will  be  present  as  sodium 
atisenite.  Metals  and  alloys  are  acted  on  by  means  of  nitric  acid ; 
or  the  arsenic  may  be  at  the  same  time  dissolved  and  separated  by 
distilling  with  a  strongly-acid  solution  of  feriic  chloride,  in  the 
way  described  under  Volumetric  MetJwda, 

With  minerals,  mattes,  ^.,  solution  is  thus  effected: — The 
finely-powdered  substance  is  mixed  (in  a  large  platinum  or  poixse- 
\ain  crucible)  with  from  six  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  a  mixtui*e  of 
equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre.  The  mass  ia  then 
heated  gradually  to  fusion,  and  kept  for  a  few  minutes  in  that  state. 
When  cold,  it  is  extracted  with  warm  water,  and  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  residue.  The  solution,  acidified  with  nitric  add  and 
boiled,  contains  the  arsenic  as  sodium  arsenate.  With  mispickel, 
and  those  substances  which  easily  give  off  arsenic  on  heating,  the 
substance  is  first  treated  with  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  diyiieesy 
and  then  the  residue  is  treated  in  the  way  just  described. 

When  the  arsenic  is  present  as  arsenite  or  arsenide,  distillation 
with  an  add  solution  of  ferric  chloride  wiU  give  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  in  the  distillate  free  from  any  metal  except^  perhaps, 
tin  as  stannic  chloride.  With  arsenates,  dissolve  the  substance 
in  add  and  then  add  an  excess  of  soda.  Pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  the  solution;    warm,  and  tiiter.     Adduiate  th« 
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filtrate,  and  paas  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Decant  off  the  liquid 
through  a  filter,  and  digest  the  precipitate  with  amnionic  carbonate ; 
filter,  and  re-precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Allow  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  and  filter  off  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic.  Wash  it  into  a  beaker,  clean  the  filter- 
paper  (if  necessary)  with  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  ammonia ;  evapo- 
rate with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  a  small  bulk ;  dilute;  and 
filter  off  the  globules  of  sulphur.  The  filtrate  contains  the  arsenic 
as  arsenic  acid. 

GBAVIICETBIC  METHOD. 

Having  got  the  arsenic  into  solution  as  arsenic  add,  and  in  a  volume 
not  much  exceeding  50  cc,  add  about  20  ac.  of  dilute  ammonia 
and  20  c.c.  of  "magnesia  mixtui*e.''  Stir  with  a  glass  rod,  and  allow 
to  settle  overnight.  Filter,  and  wash  with  dilute  ammonia,  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  large  quantities  of  wash  water.  Dry,  transfer  the 
precipitate  to  a  Berlin  crucible,  and  clean  the  filter-paper 
thoroughly.  Bum  this  paper  carefully  and  completely ;  and  add 
the  ash  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  together  with  4  or  5  drops 
of  nitric  add.  Evaporate  with  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  slowly 
ignite,  finishing  off  with  the  blow-pipe  or  muffle.  Cool,  and  weigh, 
llie  ignited  precipitate  is  pyransenate  of  magnesia  (MgyAs^O,),  and 
contains  48.4  per  cent,  of  arsenic  (As). 

Instead  of  igniting  the  predpitate  with  nitric  acid,  it  may  be 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter-paper,  dried  at  100*  C,  and  weighed 
as  ammonic-magnesic  arsenate  (2AmMgAs04.HyO),  which  contains 
39.5  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  The  results  in  this  case  are  likely  to  be 
a  little  higher.  The  dr3ring  is  very  tedious,  and  is  likely  to  leave 
behind  more  water  than  is  allowed  for  in  the  formula.  In  a  series 
of  determinations  in  which  the  arsenic  was  weighed  in  both  forms, 
the  i^esults  were : — 

Ammonlo-mainietlo  Arienate      Aneole 
ill  grains.  tn  grama. 

0.0080  ...  aoo32 

0.0400  ...  0.0158 

0.0799  ...  0.0316 

0.1600  ...  0.0632 

0.4000  ...  0.1580 

a  7990  ^  a3i56 


HagnMlnm  Pyraraenate 

Amenlo 

In  grams. 

in  grams. 

0.0065 

0.0031 

0.0330 

0.0160 

0.0653 
a  1287 

0.0306 
0.0623 

0.3205 

O.1551 

0.643s 

0.31 14 
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VOLUMETBIO  METHODS. 

There  are  two  methods:  one  for  determining  the  arsenic  in  Ihe 
lower,  and  the  other  in  the  higher  state  of  oxidation.  In  the 
first-mentioned  method  this  Li  done  by  titrating  with  a  standard 
solution  of  iodine  ;  and  in  the  hitter  with  a  solution  of  uranium 
acetate.  Whei'e  the  arsenic  already  exists  as  arsenious  oxide^  or 
where  it  is  most  conveniently  separated  by  distillation  as  arseni- 
ous chloride,  the  iodine  method  should  be  used ;  but  when  the 
arsenic  is  separated  as  ammonio-magnesic  arsenate  or  as  sulphide, 
the  uranium  acetate  titration  should  be  adopted. 


IODINE  PROCESS. 

This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  sodium  arsenite  in  a  solution  oon* 
taining  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  &oda  is  indirectly  oxidised  by 
iodine  to  sodium  arsenate,*  and  that  an  excess  of  iodine  may  be 
recognised  by  the  blue  colour  it  strikes  with  starch.  The  process 
is  divided  into  two  pai'ts — (i)  the  preparation  of  the  solution,  and 
(2)  the  titration. 

Preparation  of  the  Solution. — For  substances  like  crude 
arsenic,  in  which  the  arsenic  is  present  as  arsenious  oxide,  the 
method  is  as  follows : — Take  a  portion  which  shall  contain  from 

0.25  to  0.5  gram  of  the  oxide,  place 
in  a  bpaker,  and  cover  with  10  c.c.  of 
sodic  hyditite  solution;  wai*m  till  dis- 
solved, put  a  small  piece  of  litmus 
paper  in  the  solution,  and  render  acid 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Add 
2  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  solu- 
tion, filter  (if  necessary),  and  dilute  to 
100  C.C.  The  solution  is  now  ready 
■j  J I  J I  ^^^  titrating. 

J  ^vTV^  Whei'e  the  arsenic  has  to  be  sepa- 

r"\       I 1 rated  ns  arsenious  chloride,  the  process 

Fio.  68.  is  as  follows  :t — Weigh  up  i  gram  of 

the  finely-powdered  ore  (metals  should 
be  hammered  out  into  a  thin  foil  or  be  used  as  filings),  and  place 
in  a  i6-ounce  flask  provided  with  a  well-fitting  cork,  and  con- 
nected with  a  U-tube,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  (fig.  68).  The 
U-tube  should  contain  2  or  3  cc.  of  water,  and  is  cooled  by  being 

*  Na^AsO.  +  up  +  2I  =  Na^sO^  +  2HI.    The  acid  is  at  once  neatralised. 

t  ^r.  Thomod  Liibb  is  the  ori^Luator  of  this  ingenious  urocoaA, 
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placed  in  a  jar  or  large  beaker  of  cold  water.  Tne  water  used 
for  cooling  should  be  renewed  for  each  assay. 

Pour  on  the  assay  in  the  flask  50  c.c  of  a  ''  ferric  chloride 
mixture,"  made  by  dissolving  600  grams  of  calcium  chloride 
and  300  grams  of  ferric  chloride  in  600  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  making  up  to  i  litre  with  water. 

Firmly  cork  up  the  apparatus,  and  boil  over  a  small  Bunsen- 
burner  flame  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  avoid  evaporating 
to  dryness.  Disconnect  the  flask,  and  pour  away  its  contents  at 
once  to  prevent  breakage  of  the  flask  by  their  solidification.  The 
arsenic  will  be  condensed  in  the  U-tube,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid ;  transfer  the  distillate  to  a  beaker 
washing  out  the  tube  two  or  three  times  with  water ;  add  a  small 
piece  of  litmus  paper;  neutralise  with  ammonia;  render  faintly 
iicid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add ;  add  2  grams  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  solution ;  and  dilute  to  250  c.c.  The  solution  is  now  ready 
for  titrating. 

The  arsenic  comes  over  in  the  early  part  of  the  distillation,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  experiment,  made  on  i  gram  of 
copper  precipitate;  in  which  experiment  the  distillate  was  collected 
in  separate  portions  at  equal  intervals,  and  the  arsenic  in  each 
portion  determined : — 


Time 

lodim 

EqnlTalenttoArMoie 
IntheDiftUlato. 

DiitiUiDg. 

Beqaired. 

5  minutes 

••• 

12.0  aa 

ao45ograiii 

5       » 

••• 

0.17  n 

^       aooos    „ 

5             H 

••• 

ao    n 

5       .. 

••. 

ao    M 

Todiyness 

... 

ao    „ 

Tho  volume  of  each  distillate  was  about  5  c.c. 

In  this  operation  the  metals  are  converted  into  chlorides  by  the 
action  of  ferric  chloride,  which  gives  up  a  part  of  its  chlorine,  and 
becomes  reduced  to  the  ferrous  salt.  The  calcium  chloride  does 
not  enter  into  the  chemical  reaction,  but  raises  the  temperature  at 
which  the  solution  boils,  and  is  essential  for  the  completion  of  the 
distillation.*  Two  experiments  with  material  containing  3.48  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  gave — (i)  with  ferric  chloride  alone,  2.74  per 
cent. ;  and  (2)  with  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride,  3.48  per  cent. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  make  a  blank  determination  with 
I  gram  of  electrotype  copper,  to  find  out  the  amount  of  arsenic 
in  the  ferric  chloride  mixture.!     Unfortunately,  a  correction  is 

•  By  taking  hold  of  the  water  present,  it  may  prevent  the  dissociation 
of  arsenioas  chlorid& 

t  It  is  difficult  to  get  ferric  chloride  free  from  arsenic ;  bnt  the  following 
treatment  will  remove  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  arsenic  contained  in  the 
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alwa}'B  required.  This  amounts  to  about  0.15  percent,  of  arsenic 
on  each  assay,  even  when  the  mixture  has  been  purified ;  and  this 
constitutes  the  weakness  of  the  method,  since,  in  some  cases,  the 
correction  is  as  much  as,  or  even  greater  than,  the  percentage  to 
be  determined. 

The  acid  distillate  containing  the  arsenious  chloride  may  be  left 
for  an  hour  or  so  without  mu(£  fear  of  oxidation ;  but  it  is  safer 
to  neutralise  and  then  to  add  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  show.  Several  portions  of  a  solution,  each 
having  a  bulk  of  100  cc,  were  exposed  for  varying  lensrths  of 
time,  and  the  arsenic  in  each  determined. 


Time  Exposed. 

AcldSolotione. 
^J»^           A««U0Foo.d. 

Neutralised  Solatioai. 
"^^          A«n..F«»d. 

1  hour 

2  hours 

4  >. 

5  .. 

18.2  CC.  -  0.0136  gram 
18.2  „     -  0.0136     „ 
17.7  „     -  0.0133      .. 
17.5  .»     -  0.0131      „ 
17.0  „    -  om27     „ 

18. 1  CC  =  0.0136  gram 

18.2  „    =  0.0136     „ 
18.0  „    =  0.0135      „ 
18.4  „    =  0.0138     „ 

18.3  „    =  0.0137     „ 

The  Titration. — Make  a  standard  solution  of  iodins  by  weighing 
up  in  a  beaker  16.933  grams  of  iodine  and  30  grams  of  potassium 
iodide  in  cr3rstals ;  add  a  few  cc.  of  water,  and,  when  dissolved, 
dilute  to  I  litre  :  100  cc.  will  equal  0.500  gram  of  arsenic. 

A  solution  of  starch  similar  to  that  used  in  the  iodide-copper 
assay  will  be  required.  Use  2  cc  for  each  assay.  Variations  in 
the  quantity  of  starch  used  do  not  interfere ;  but  the  solution 
must  be  freshly  prepared,  as  after  seven  or  eight  days  it  becomes 
useless. 

To  standardise  the  iodine  solution,  weigh  up  0.3  gram  of  white 
arsenic ;  dissolve  in  caustic  soda ;  neutiulise ;  after  acidulating, 
add  2  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  2  cc  of  the  starch  solu- 
tion, and  dilute  to  200  cc  with  cold  water.  Fill  a  burette  having 
a  glass  stop-cock  with  the  iodine  solution,  and  run  it  into  the 
solution  of  arsenic,  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  cautiously,  till 
a  final  drop  produces  a  blue  colour  throughout  the  solution. 
Calculate  the  standard  in  the  usual  way.  White  arsenic  contains 
75.76  per  cent,  of  arsenic 

The  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  the  titration  : — 

commerda]  material : — Dissolve  2  or  3  lbs.  of  ferric  chloride  with  the 
8niallest  amoant  of  water  that  will  effect  solation  with  the  addition  of 
100  CO.  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  add  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  quantity 
sofficient  to  reduce  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state ;  allow 
to  stand  a  week ;  and  then  boil,  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
Niiric  acid,  which  is  prejudicial,  is  also  removed  by  this  treatment. 
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Make  a  solution  of  arsenio  by  dissolving  6.60  grams  of  white 
arsenic  in  100  c.c.  of  sodic  hydrate  solution;  rend^  slightly  add 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  add  10  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
dilute  to  I  litre  :  100  cc.  will  contain  0.50  gram  of  arsenic. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — ^The  reaction  goes  on 
very  quickly  in  the  cold,  and,  since  there  is  no  occasion  for  heat- 
ing, all  titrations  should  therefore  be  carried  out  cold. 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — In  these  experiments,  20  c.c.  of 
arsenic  solution  wei-e  taken,  2  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
2  c.c.  of  starch  solution  added,  and  water  supplied  to  the  required 
bulk.     The  results  were : — 


Bulk      .        .        .    saoco. 

loaocc. 

250.0  c.a 

500.0  C.O. 

"Iodine"  required    20.0  „ 

2ao  „ 

20.0  „ 

20.0  H 

Considerable  variation  in  bulk  does  not  intei-fere. 

Effect  of  Varying  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — ^This  salt  must 
be  present  in  each  titration  in  considerable  excess,  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  free  acid.  The  bicarbonate  must  be  dissolved 
without  heating;,  aa  neutral  carbonates  should  be  avoided. 


"5*  * 


Bicarbonate  added     i  g^am     2  grams    5  grams     10  grams 
•* Iodine"  required    2ai  cc.    20.00.0.    20.1  co.     20.00.0. 

These  results  show  that  large  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
bicarbonate  has  no  effect. 

Effect  of  Free  Acid. — In  these  experiments,  the  arsenic 
taken,  the  starch,  and  the  bulk  were  as  before,  but  no  bicarbonate 
was  added.  In  one  case  the  solution  was  rendered  add  with  5  c.c. 
of  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  other  with  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
in  both  cases  the  interference  was  strongly  marked,  and  no  satis- 
factory finishing  point  could  be  obtained.  This  was  much  more 
marked  with  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — ^The  process  for  getting  the  arsenic 
into  solution  will  exclude  all  metals  except  tin,  but  the  solution 
will  be  charged  with  sodium  or  ammonium  salts  in  the  process  of 
neutralising,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  if  the.se  cause 
any  interference.  The  alkaline  hydrates,  including  ammonia, 
are  plainly  inadmissible,  since  no  free  iodine  can  exist  in  their 
presence.  Monocarbonates  similarly  interfere,  but  to  a  much  less 
extent ;  hence  the  necessity  for  rendeiing  the  ajssay  distinctly  add 
before  adding  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

With  20  c.c.  of  arsenic  solution  ;  and  with  bulk,  soda,  and 
•tan^h  as  before,  tlie  re^sults  obtained  were :— 
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With  20  grams  of  ammonio  chloride       •       •       •    20.0  cc 

„     20  grams  of  sodium  chloride  •        • 

„     20  grams  of  sodium  acetate    . 

„     0.050  gram  of  tin,  as  stannic  chloride 
Without  uny  addition      •        •        •        • 


20.0  „ 

20.0    w 

19.6  » 

2ao  H 


The  interference  of  the  stannic  salt  is  probably  mechanical,  the 
precipitate  (Arrying  down  some  arsenious  acid. 

Effect  of  Varying  Arsenic. — With  bulk,  starch,  and  soda 
as  before,  but  \vith  varying  arsenic,  the  results  were : — 

Arsenic  added       .    i.o  cc.  10.0  ac.    20.0  cc.    50.0  cc    loo.o  ca 
**  Iodine "  required    i.i   „      9.9  „      20.0  ^      50.0  „       100.0  „ 

Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Metallic   Copper. — Put  i 

gram  of  the  copper  filings,  freed  from  particles  of  the  file  with 
a  magnet,  into  a  i6-oz. -flask;  and  distil  with  the  ferric  chloride 
mixture,  as  above  described.  Neutralise  the  distillate  ;  acidify ; 
add  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch ;  dilute ;  and  titrate  with  the 
standard  solution  of  iodine.*  Make  a  blank  determination  with 
I  gram  of  electrotype  copper,  proceeding  exactly  as  with  the 
assay ;  and  deduct  the  amount  of  arsenic  found  in  this  experi- 
ment from  that  previously  obtained. 

Working  in  this  way  on  a  copper  containing  0.38  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  and  0.80  per  cent,  of  antimony,  0.38  |)er  cent,  of  arsenic 
was  found. 

Determination  of  White  Arsonic  in  Crude  Arsenic. — 
Weigh  out  I  gram  of  the  dried  and  powdered  substance  (or  0.5 
gram  if  rich),  and  digest  with  10  ca  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
soda ;  dilute  to  about  50  cc,  and  filter.  Render  faintly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  (if  necessary)  ;  add  2  or  3  grams 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  then  5  cc.  of  starch,  and 
titrate  the  cold  solution  with  the  bUindaid  solution  of  iodine. 

The  following  is  em  example  : — 

I  gram  of  crude  arsenic  required  53.7  cc.  "  Iodine;* 
1 00  cc.  "  Iodine  "  ■■  0.6000  gram  white  arsenic ; 
100  :  53.7  ::o.6  :  0.3222,  or  32.2  per  cent. 

With  the  test-tube  method  of  dry  assaying,  this  same  sample  gave 
results  varying  from  33  to  35  per  cent,  of  white  arsenic,  which 
(judging  from  its  appearance)  was  impure. 

*  When  the  amount  of  arsenic  to  be  estimated  is  small  (as  in  refined 
coppers),  it  is  better  to  ase  a  weaker  solution  of  iodine.  This  is  made  by 
diluting  200  o.c.  of  the  standard  solution  with  water  to  1  litre.  Each  co. 
will  equal  o.  i  per  cent.,  if  i  gram  of  the  metal  has  been  taken  for  the 
assay. 
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Thin  may  be  looked  upon  as  nn  alternative  to  the  graviroetrio 
method.  It  is  applicable  in  all  cases  where  the  arsenic  exists  in 
solution  as  arsenic  acid  or  aa  arsenate  of  soda.  The  process  may 
be  considered  in  two  parts:  (i)  the  preparation  of  the  solution, 
and  (2)  the  titration. 

Preparation  of  the  Solution. — If  the  arsenic  has  been 
separated  as  sulphide,  it  is  sutiicient  to  attack  it  with  10  or  15  c.c. 
of  nitiic  acid,  and  to  heat  gently  till  dissolved,  avoiding  too  high 
a  temperature  at  first.  Afterwards  continue  the  heat  till  the 
separated  sulphur  runs  into  globules,  and  the  bulk  of  the  acid 
has  been  reduced  to  3  or  4  c.c.  Dilute  with  20  or  30  c.c.  of  water ; 
put  in  a  piece  of  litmus  paper ;  and  add  dilute  ammonia  until  just 
alkaline.  Then  add  5  c.c.  of  the  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid 
solution  (which  should  make  the  solution  distinctly  acid) ;  dilute 
to  150  CO.,  and  heat  to  boiling.  The  solution  is  ready  for 
titrating. 

When  the  arsenic  exists  in  a  nitric  acid  solution  mixed  with 
much  copper,  it  is  separated  in  the  way  described  under 
Examination  of  Commercial  Copper  (Arsenic  and  Phosphorus), 
pages  208,  209. 

If  the  arsenic  has  been  separated  as  ammonium-magnesium 
arsenate,  and  phosphates  are  known  to  be  absent;  dissolve  the 
precipitate  (after  filtering,  but  without  washing)  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Add  dilute  ammonia  till  a  slight  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  then  5  c.c.  of  the  sodium  ncetate  and  acetic  acid 
solution ;  dilute  to  150  c.c,  and  heat  to  boiling.     Titrate. 

If  phosphates  hve  present  (which  will  alwa}^  be  the  case  if 
they  were  present  in  the  original  substance,  and  no  separation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  made),  the  phosphorus  will 
count  in  the  subsequent  titration  as  arsenic  (one  part  of  phos- 
phorus counting  as  a.4  parts  of  arsenic).  It  will  be  necessary  to 
du^solve  the  mixed  ai*senate  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Add  about  four  or  five  times  as  much  iron  (as 
ferric  chloride^  as  the  combined  phosphorus  and  arsenic  present 
will  unite  witii,  and  separate  by  the  **  basic  acetate  "  process  as 
described  under  Phosphorus  in  the  Examivalion  of  Commercial 
Copper,  page  209.  Obviously,  when  phosphates  are  present,  it  is 
easier  to  separate  the  arsenic  as  sulphide  than  to  precipitate  it 
with  the  "  magnesia  mixture." 

The  Titration. — The  standard  solution  of  uranium  acetate  ia 
made  by  dissolving  34.1  grams  of  the  salt  (with  the  help  of  25  aa 
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of  aoetio  acid)  in  water ;  and  diluting  to  i  litre.  The  water  and 
acid  are  added  a  little  at  a  time,  and  warmed  till  solution  ia 
effected ;  then  cooled,  and  diluted  to  the  required  volume  : 
loo  c.c.  will  equal  0.50  gram  of  arsenic. 

The  8odic  acetate  and  acetic  acid  solution  is  made  hj 
dissolving  100  grams  of  sodic  acetate  in  500  c.c.  of  acetic  acid, 
and  diluting  with  water  to  i  litre.  Five  c.c.  are  used  for  each 
assay. 

The  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  used  as  iruiicator  Ls  made 
by  dissolving  10  grams  of  the  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  water. 

To  standardise  the  solution  of  uranium  acetate,  weigh  up  a 
quantity  of  white  arsenic  (As^Oj)  which  shall  be  about  equivalent 
to  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  assay  (o.i  or  0.2  gram);  transfer 
to  a  flask,  and  dissolve  in  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  Evaporate  to  a  small  bulk  (taking  care  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid)  ;  dilute  with  water ;  add  a  small 
piece  of  litmus  paper;  render  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia; 
then  add  5  c.c.  of  the  sodic  acetate  mixture  ;  dilute  to  150  c.c. ; 
and  heat  to  boiling. 

Fill  an  ordinary  burette  with  the  uranium  acetate  solution,  and 
run  into  the  assay  a  quantity  known  to  be  insufficient.  Again 
heat  for  a  minute  or  two.  Arrange  a  series  of  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  on  a  porcelain  slab,  and,  with 
the  help  of  a  glass  rod,  bring  a  drop  of  the  assay  solution  in  contact 
with  one  of  these.  If  no  colour  is  produced,  run  in  the  uranium 
acetate,  i  c.c.  at  a  time,  testing  after  each  addition,  till  a  brown 
colour  is  developed.  It  is  best  to  overdo  the  assay,  and  to  count 
back.  It  is  not  necessary  to  filter  off  a  portion  of  the  assay  befoi-e 
testing  with  the  "ferrocyanide,"  since  the  precipitate  (uranic 
arsenate)  has  no  effect. 

The  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  titration.  Make  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  by  dis- 
solving 4.95  grams  of  arsenious  acid  (As,0,)  in  a  covered  beaker 
with  35  c.c.  of  nitric  acid ;  evaporate  down  to  7  or  8  c.c. ;  and 
dilute  with  water  to  i  litre:  100  c.c.  will  contain  0.375  gram  of 
arsenic.     Use  20  c.c.  for  each  experiment. 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature. — It  is  ge^-_^«al]y  recom- 
mended to  titrate  the  boiling  solution,  since  it  is  posss&ble  that  the 
precipitation  is  only  complete  on  boiling.  Low  results  are  ob- 
tained in  a  cold  solution,  the  apparent  excess  of  uranium  acetate 
striking  a  colour  at  once ;  on  boiling,  however,  it  ceases  to  do  so  ; 
consequently,  the  solution  should  always  be  boiled  directly  before 
testing. 

In  four  experiments  made  in  the  waj  described,  but  ¥rllh  2Z  o.c. 
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Of  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  stronger  than  that  given  (lOO  c.c.  =  0.5 
gram  As),  the  results  at  varying  temperatures  were  : — 

Temperature     .        .      iS^'C.        30**  0.        70^  0.       100*  O. 
**  Uranium"  required    18.0  c.o.     18.5  co.     1S.5  0.0.     18.7  c.c. 

Eflfoct  of  Varying  Bulk. — These  experiments  were  like  those 
last  mentioned,  but  were  titrated  boiling,  and  the  volume  was 
varied  : — 

Bulk  ....    50.0  cc,     loc.o  c.c.    200.0  C.C,    300.0  c.c. 
"  Uranium "  required    14.0  „         14,0  „        14.5  „         15.0  „ 

Considerable  variations  in  bulk  are  to  be  avoided. 

Effect  of  Varying  Sodium  Acetate. — These  experiments 
were  carried  out  like  those  last  noticed,  but  the  bulk  was  150  c.c, 
and  varying  amounts  of  sodic  acetate  were  added  in  excess  of  tho 
quantity  used  in  the  experiments  previously  described : — 

Sodio  acetate  added      o  gram      i  gram     10  grams    20  grams 
"  Uranium  "  required    14.5  c.c.    14.5  co.     16.0  co.      18.0  c.o. 

It  is  evidently  important  that  the  quantity  of  this  salt  present 
in  each  titration  be  measured  out,  so  as  to  avoid  variation. 

Effect  of  Varying  the  Sodium  Acetate  and  Acetic  Acid 
Solution. — Acetic  Acid  also  affects  the  results,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  by  preventing  the  precipitation  of  uranium  arsenate^ 
With  varjdng  volumes  of  the  solution  now  under  notice,  the 
results  were : — 


Solution  added . 

0.0  c.c. 

5.0  0.0. 

lO.O  CO. 

15.0  0.C 

"  Uranium  "  required 

14.5   * 

145  » 

14.5  » 

14.0  „ 

Solution  added . 

20.0  „ 

300  .. 

40.0  „ 

500  „ 

*•  Uranium  "  required 

13-2  „ 

lO.O    „ 

6.0  „ 

2.0  „ 

These  show  that  the  quantity  ordered  (5  c.c.)  must  be  adhered  to. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — In  these  experiments,  10  grams  of 
the  salt  (the  effect  of  which  it  was  desired  to  determine)  were 
added  to  a  solution  in  other  respects  resembling  those  previously 
used : — 

a  u    AA^^  i  Ammonio    Ammonio    Ammonio    Magnesium 

Baitaaaea        .        .|  g^jphate.      nitrate.       chloride.       sulpha*.?.. 
"  Uranium "  required      15.50.0.       15.5  co.       15.30.0.        15.30.0. 

Without  any  addition,  15.0  c.c.  were  required ;  and  in  another 
experiment,  in  which  30  grams  of  ammonic  salts  were  present, 
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15.6  ca  of  uranium  solution  wera  required.  Such  variaidons  in 
the  amount  of  ammonic  salts  as  occur  in  ordinary  working  are  un- 
important. 

Ph'^phates,  of  course,  interfere.  In  fact,  the  uranium  acetate 
solution  can  be  standardised  by  titrating  with  a  known  weight  of 
phosphate,  and  calculating  its  equivalent  of  arsenic.  Thus,  in  an 
experiment  with  0.6  gram  of  hydric  sodic  phosphate  {Na,HPO^. 
I2H,0),  equivalent  to  0.05195  gram  of  phosphorus,  or  0.1256 
gram  of  arsenic,  23.25  c.c.  of  a  sohition  of  uranium  acetate  were 
required.  The  same  solution  standardised  with  white  arsenic  gave 
a  standard  of  which  100  c.c.  =0.5333  git^ixi  arsenic.  On  this 
standard  the  0.6  gram  of  sodic  phosphate  should  have  required 

23s  c-c« 

Experiments  in  which  o.i  gram  of  bismuth  and  o.i  gram  of 
antimony  were  present  with  0.1  gram  of  arsenic,  showed  no  inter- 
ference on  the  titration.  Ferric  or  aluminic  salts  would  remove 
their  equivalent  of  arsenic,  and,  consequently,  must  be  removed 
before  titrating. 

Effect  of  Varying  Arsenio. — ^Yaryiag  amounts  of  metallic 
arsenic  were  weighed  up  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  &c.,  and 
titrated : — 

Arsenic  taken     aoio  gram    ao5o  gram    0.100  gram    0.2D3  gram 
Arsenic  found    0.010    ,,        ao50    „        aioo    „        0.197    „ 

These  experiments  show  that  the  method  yields  good  results 
within  these  limits. 

Determination  of  Arsenio  in  Mispickel. — Weigh  up  i  gram 
of  the  dried  and  powdered  ore,  and  evaporate  to  near  dryness  with 
20  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Make  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water,  and 
pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  reduce  the  ferric  iron  to  the  ferrous 
state,  then  add  20  c.a  of  dilute  ammonia,  and  again  pass  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Warm,  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  drive 
off  the  excess  of  ammonia;  then  add  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  boil 
down  till  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  at  first  precipitated  is  dissolved ; 
neutralise ;  add  5  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  solution ; 
transfer  to  a  pint  flask,  boU,  and  titrate. 

For  example,  an  impure  sample  of  ore  required,  in  duplicate  assay 
of  half  a  gram  each,  when  treated  in  the  above-mentioned  way,  39.6 
and  39.5  C.C.  of  the  uranium  acetate  solution  (100  c  c.  s  0.537  gram 
of  arsenic),  equivalent  to  0.21 14  gram  of  arsenic,  or  42.3  per  cent. 

An  alternative  method  is  as  follows.  Powder  the  ore  very 
finely  and  weigh  up  .5  gram.  Place  in  a  2|  inch  berlin  dish  and 
add  strong  nitric  acid,  one  drop  at  a  time  until  the  action  ceases ; 
with  care  there  need  be  no  very  violent  reaction    Dry  over  a 
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water  bath.  Cover  with  2  grams  of  nitre  and  over  this  spread 
5  grams  of  a  mixtare  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  Fuse  in  a  muffle  or  over  a  large  gentle  blow-pipe  flame  for 
4  or  5  minutes.  This  will  spoil  the  dish.  Allow  to  cool  and  boil 
out  in  a  larger  dish  with  100  c.c.  of  water.  Filter  and  wash  into 
an  8  oz.  flask.  Acidify  the  liquor  with  nitric  and  boil  down  to 
about  100  c.c.  The  acid  should  not  be  in  too  large  excess,  but 
an  excess  is  needed  to  destroy  nitrites.  Neutralise  with  soda  or 
ammonia.  Add  5  c.c.  of  the  mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  add.     Titrate  with  uranium  acetate. 

Determination  of  Arsenic  (As)  in  Crude  Arsenic. — ^Ihe 
method  given  under  the  iodine  titration  simply  determines  that 
portion  of  the  arsenic  which  is  present  in  the  substance  as 
arsenious  oxide  or  white  arsenic.  The  following  method  will  give 
the  total  arsenic  in  the  sample.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  report 
this  as  so  much  per  cent,  of  arsenious  oxide,  although  it  may  be 
reported  as  so  much  per  cent,  of  arsenic  equivalent  to  so  much  per 
cent,  of  white  arsenic,  thus : — 

Arsenic       .         •         •        •         30.0  per  cent. 
Equivalent  to  white  arsenic         39.6       „ 

The  equivalent  of  white  arsenic  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  of  arsenic  by  1.32.  The  method  of  determining  the 
percentage  of  arsenic  is  as  follows : — Boil  i  gram  of  the  sample 
with  10  CO.  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  bulk  of  the  solution  has  been 
reduced  to  one-half,  and  red  fumes  are  no  longer  evolved,  dilute 
with  a  little  water,  and  filter  into  a  flask.  Neutralise  the  filtrate, 
add  5  ao.  of  sodic  acetate  solution,  boil  and  filter.  The  precipitate 
(ferric  arsenate)  is  transferred  to  a  small  beaker,  treated  with  5  c.c, 
of  dilute  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it. 
The  iron  sulphide  is  filtered  ofi*,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  solution  is  clear,  it  is  neutralised, 
and  I  or  2  c.c.  of  sodic  acetate  solution  having  been  added,  is  then 
mixed  with  the  first  filtrate.     The  solution  is  boiled  and  titrated. 

A  sample  treated  in  this  way  required  49.2  c.c.  of  the  uranium 
acetate  solution  (100  c.c.  =  0.537  gram  of  arsenic),  equivalent  to 
26.4  per  cent. 

Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Brimstone. — Take  10  grams 
of  the  substance,  and  powder  in  a  mortar ;  rub  up  with  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  ammonia  and  a  little  water ;  rinse  into  a  pint  flask ;  pass  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  warm  on  a  hot  plate  for  a 
few  minutes.  Filter,  acidulate  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
filter  off  the  precipitate ;  attack  it  with  10  c.c.  of  nitiic  acid  ;  and 
proceed  as  in  the  other  determinations. 
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PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 


1.  Mispickel  contains  45.0  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  to  how  much  whit* 

arsenic  will  this  be  equivalent  7 
s.  How  would  jou  make  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  so  that  100  c.a 

shall  be  equivalent  to  i  gram  of  white  arsenic  ? 

3.  What  weight  of  arsenic  is  contained  in  i   gram  of  pyrarsenate  of 

magnesia,  and  what  weight  of  ammonic-magnesic  arsenate  would 
it  be  equivalent  to  ? 

4.  The  residue,  after  heating  10  grams  of  crude  arsenic,  weighed  0.62 

gram.  What  information  does  this  give  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  substance  ?  If  another  10  grams  of  the  substance,  heated 
on  a  water-bath,  lost  0.43  gram,  what  conclusions  would  you  draw, 
and  how  would  you  report  your  results  ? 

5.  If  a  sample  of  copper  contained  0.5  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  and  i  gram 

of  it  were  taken  for  an  assay,  how  much  standard  uranium  acetate 
solution  would  be  required  in  the  titration  1 


PHOSPHORUS  AND  PHOSPHATES. 

Phosphorus  rarely  occurs  among  minerals  except  in  it-s  highest 
oxidized  state,  phosphoric  oxide  (PjOj),  in  which  it  occurs  abund- 
antly as  "  rock  phosphate/'  a  variety  of  apatite  which  is  mainly 
phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphates  of  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  ai-e 
found.  Phosphoric  oxide  in  small  quantities  is  ^adely  dilTused, 
and  is  a  constituent  of  most  rocks.  Its  presence  in  varyinp 
amounts  in  iron  ores  is  a  matter  of  importance,  since  it  affects  tLv 
quality  of  the  iron  obtainable  from  them. 

Phosphorus  occurs  in  alloys  in  the  unoxidized  state.  It  is 
directly  combined  with  the  metal,  fonning  a  phosphide.  In  this 
manner  it  occurs  in  meteonc  iron.  The  alloy  phosphor-bronze 
is  made  up  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  phosphorus. 

Phosphates  are  mined  in  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  manui*6 
manufacturers,  and  for  making  phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  and  arsenic  closely  resemble  each  other  in  their 
.chemical  properties,  more  especially  those  which  the  assayer  makes 
use  of  for  their  determination.  Phosphorus  forms  several  series 
of  salts ;  but  the  phosphates  are  the  only  ones  which  need  be 
considered.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  the  form  in 
which  phosphoric  oxide  is  generally  weighed,  differs  from  the 
ordinary  phosphate  in  the  proportion  of  base  to  acid.  Meta- 
phosphates  differ  in  the  same  way.  If  these  are  present,  it  must 
be  remembered  they  act  differently  with  some  reagents  from  the 
ordinary  phosphates,  which  are  called  orthophoephates.  They 
are,  however,  all  convertible  int/)  orthophosphates  by  some  means 
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which  will  remove  their  base,  such  as  fusion  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates, boiling  with  strong  acids,  &c.* 

Phosphides  are  converted  into  phosphates  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  or  other  oxidizing  agents.  Dilute  acids,  when  they 
act  on  the  substance,  evolve  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (PH,).  The 
student  should  be  on  his  guard  against  Icsing  phosphorus  in  thifi 
manner. 

There  is  no  dry  assay  for  phosphorus.  All  assays  for  it  /in* 
made  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically. 

The  separation  of  phosphoric  oxide  is  made  as  follows : — ^The 
ore  or  metal  is  dissolved  in  acid  and  evaporated,  to  render  the 
silica  insoluble.  It  is  taken  up  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted 
with  water,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ihe  filtrate 
is  boiled,  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  gas,  and  treated  with  nitric 
add,  to  peroxidize  the  iron  present.  If  the  iron  is  not  present  in 
more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  form  ferric  phosphate  with  all 
the  phosphorus  present,  some  ferric  chloride  is  added.  The  iron 
is  then  separated  as  basic  acetate.  The  precipitate  will  contain 
the  phosphorus,  together  with  any  arsenic  acid  not  reduced  by 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  should  have  a 
decided  brown  colour.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  transferred  to 
a  flask,  and  treated  first  with  ammonia,  and  then  with  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  from  this  (acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  add,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered)  contains  the 
phosphorus  as  phosphoric  add.  This  method  is  not  applicable  in 
the  presence  of  alumina,  chromium,  titanium,  or  tin,  if  the  solu- 
tion is  effected  with  nitric  add.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  add  on  tin  retains  any  phosphoric  or  arsenic  oxide 
that  may  be  present. 

A  method  of  separation  more  generally  applicable  and  more 
convenient  to  work  is  based  on  the  precipitation  of  a  yellow  phos- 
pho-molybdate  of  ammonia, t  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonic 
molybdate  upon  a  solution  of  a  phosphate  in  nitric  acid.  Dissolve 
the  substance  by  treatment  with  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Take  up  with  lo  c.a  of  nitric  acid,  and  add  20  grams  of  ammonic 
nitrate,  together  with  a  little  water.  Next  put  in  the  solution  of 
ammonium  molybdate  solution  in  the  proportion  of  about  50  c.c.  for 
each  0.1  gram  of  phosphoric  oxide  judged  to  be  present.  Warm  to 
about  80    0.y  and  allow  to  stand  for  an  hour.     Filter,  and  wash 

*  The  constitution  of  these  phosphates  may  be  thos  illustrated:^ 

Hagnesic  meta-phosphate  M^O.F^O^. 

Hagnesic  pyro-phosphate  2MgO.F|0.. 

Hagnesic  ortho-phosphate  3MgO.P,Og. 
f  The  composition  of  which  is — 

MoO,  90.74,  P,0,  3.14,  (NHJ,0  3.57,  H,0  2.5s  =  ioo.oa 
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with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonio  nitrate.  It  is  not  neceo- 
saiy  that  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  be  placed  on  the  filter ;  but 
the  beaker  must  be  completely  denned.  Dissolve  the  precipitate 
off  the  filter  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  run  the  solution  into  the 
original  beaker.  Run  in  from  a  burette,  slowly  and  with  stirnng, 
"  magnesia  mixture,"  using  about  15  c.c.  for  each  o.i  gram  of 
phosphoric  oxide.  Allow  to  stand  for  one  hour.  The  white 
crystalline  precipitate  contains  the  phosphorus  as  ammonium- 
magnesium  phosphate. 

Phosphate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  lead  is 
converted  into  the  insoluble  lead  sulphate,  and  the  phosphorio 
acid  is  dissolved.  Phosphate  of  copper  and  phosphate  of  iron 
may  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  former  in  an 
acid,  and  the  latter  in  an  alkaline,  solution.  Phosphate  of  alu- 
mina is  generally  weighed  without  separation  of  the  alumina, 
since  this  requires  a  fusion.  In  all  cai^es  the  aim  is  to  get  the 
phosphoric  oxide  either  free,  or  combined  with  some  metal 
whose  phosphate  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Joulie's  method  of  separation  is  as  follows : — One  to  ten  grama 
of  the  sample  are  treated  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  the  addition  (if  any  pyrites  is  present)  of  a  little 
nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
cooled,  transferred  to  a  graduated  flask,  and  diluted  to  the  mark. 
It  is  then  shaken  up,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  a  measured 
portion  (containing  about  0.05  gram  of  phosphoric  acid)  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  beaker.  Ten  c.c.  of  a  dtric-acid  solution  of 
magnesia  *  is  added,  and  then  an  excess  of  ammonia.  If  an 
immediate  precipitate  is  formed,  a  fresh  portion  must  be  measured 
out  and  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  the  citrate  of  magnesia  solution 
and  with  ammonia  as  before.  The  beaker  is  put  aside  for  from 
two  to  twelve  hours.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  weak  ammonia;  it  contains  the  phosphoruA  as 
ammonium-magnesium  phosphate. 

GBAVIMETRIC  DETEBMINATION. 

If  the  phosphate  is  not  already  in  the  form  of  ammonic-inag- 
nesic  phasphate,  it  is  converted  into  this  by  the  addition  to  its 
solution  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  **  magnesia  mixture."  In 
order  to  get  the  predpitate  pure,  the  "  magnesia  mixture  "  is  run  in 

*  This  is  made  by  adding  27  grams  of  magnesium  carbonato  (a  little  at 
a  time)  to  a  solution  of  270  grams  of  dtric  acid  in  350  c.c.  of  warm  water ; 
and,  when  dissolved,  adding  400 c.c.  of  dilute  ammonia,  and  making  up  the 
bulk  to  I  litre;  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  sufficient  foro.i  gram  of  P,Og, 
although  more  will  be  required  if  much  iron  or  alumina  is  present. 
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gradually  (by  drops)  from  a  burette,  with  oonsiant  stirriiig.  A 
white  ciystalline  precipitate  at  once  falls,  if  much  phosphorus  is 
present ;  but,  if  there  is  only  a  small  quantity,  it  may  be  an  hour 
or  two  before  it  shows  itself.  The  solution  is  best  allowed  to  rest 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  (overnight)  before  filtering.  The  pre- 
sence of  tartaric  add  should  be  avoided ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  precipitate  should  be  crystalline.  The  solution  is  decanted 
through  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  dilute  ammonia, 
using  as  little  as  may  be  necessary.  The  precipitate  is  dried, 
transferred  to  a  weighed  Berlin  or  platinum  crucible ;  the  filter* 
paper  is  carefully  burnt,  and  its  ash  added  to  the  precipitate, 
which  is  then  ignited,  at  first  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
then  more  strongly  over  the  blowpipe  or  in  the  muffle.  The  resi- 
due is  a  white  mass  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  containing  27.9a 
per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  or  63.96  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  oxide. 


VOLUMETBIO  METHOD. 

Instead  of  separating  and  weighing  this  compound,  the  phos- 
phoric oxide  in  it  can  be  determined  by  titration.  In  many  cases 
the  ore  may  be  dissolved  and  immediately  titrated  without  pre- 
vious separation.  It  is  better,  however,  to  carry  the  separation 
so  far  as  to  get  phosphoric  acid,  an  alkaline  phosphate,  or  the 
magnesia  precipitate.  It  may  then  be  prepared  for  titration  in 
tho  following  way : — ^The  precipitate  in  the  last  case  (without 
much  washing)  is  dissolved  in  a  litUe  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  in  any  case  rendered  fairly  acid.  Dilute  ammonia  is 
added  till  it  is  just  alkaline,  and  then  5  cc.  of  the  sodio  acetate 
and  acetic  acid  mixture  (as  described  under  the  Arsenic  Assay). 
This  should  yield  a  clear  distinctly-acid  solution.  It  is  diluted 
to  100  or  150  CO.,  heated  to  boiling,  and  titrated  with  the  ura- 
nium acetate  solution,  using  that  of  potassio  ferrocyanide  as 
indicator. 

The  standard  aoluHon  required  is  made  by  dissolving  35  grams 
of  uranium  acetate  in  water  with  the  aid  of  25  ac.  of  acetic  acid, 
and  diluting  to  i  litre. 

An  equivalent  eoLution  of  phosphano  oxide  is  made  by  du- 
solving  25.21  grams  of  crystallised  hydric  disodio  phosphata 
(HNa^04.i2H,0)  in  water,  and  making  up  to  i  litre.  100  cc. 
will  contain  0.5  gram  of  phosphoric  oxide  (PfO^),  or  0.2183  gi^ni 
of  phosphorus.  In  making  this  solution,  transparent  crystids  only 
must  be  used.  The  uranium  acetate  solution  is  only  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  this,  so  that  its  exact  standard  must  be 
determined. 
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Sodie  Acetate  amd  Acetic  Acid  Solution, — It  is  the  same  as  that 
descril)ed  under  Arsenic,*     Use  5  c.c.  for  each  assay. 

The  following  experiments  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  the  titration  : — 

Effect  of  Varying  Temperature.  —  The  solution  should 
be  titrated  while  boiling.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  the 
last  few  c.c.  in  order  to  get  a  decided  and  fixed  finishing  point. 

Temperature      .        .      15*0.        30°  C.        70°  0.       lOO*  0. 
"  Uranium  "  required     18.0  c.c.     19.2  c.a     19.0  cc.     1S.9  c.a 

Effect  of  Varying  Bulk. — 

Bulk  .        .        .        .    50.0  c.c.     100.0  CO.    200.0  c.c.    300.0  CO. 
"  Uranium "  required     18.8   „         18.9  .,         19.0  „         19.3  „ 

Variation  in  bulk  affects  the  results ;  therefore,  a  constant  bulk 
should  be  adhered  to. 

Effect  of  Varying  Sodium  Acetate  and  Acetic  Acid 
Solution. — 

Sodium  acetate 
and  acetic 
acid  solution       0.0  c.c.      1.0  c.c.      5.0  c.c.     10.0  c.o.    2ao  cc 

**  Uranium  '*  re- 
quired .        .     18.9  „       18.9  n       ^9-^  iS*^  t>      17*5  M 

As  in  the  titration  with  arsenates,  an  excess  is  dangerous  to 
the  assay ;  a  definite  quantity  (5  c.c.)  should,  therefore,  be  used. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Salts. — Besides  the  sodium  acetate,  <kc.y 
added,  the  only  salts  likely  to  be  present  are  those  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  In  three  experiments,  in  one  of  which  no  foreign 
salts  were  introduced,  while  in  the  other  two  5  grams  of  ammonic 
chic  ride  and  of  magnesium  sulphate  respectively  were  added,  there 
w  jre  required  : — 

With  ammonic  chloride        •        •     iS.8  c.c.  "  Uranium"  solution 
With  magnesium  sulphate    .        •     19.0  „  „ 

Without  foreign  salts    .        .        •     18.9  «  n 

Effect  of  Varying  Phosphate. — 

"  Phosphate  "  solution  added    10.0  o.a    20.0  cc.    50.0  c.c.    100.0  c.a 
"  Uranium "  required    ,        .      9.8  „       18.9  „       47.6  „        94.5  „ 

The  quantity  of  phosphoric  oxide  in  the  assay  solution  for  the 
conditio  as  of  titration  should  not  be  much  less  than  0.05  gram. 

*  For  the  details  of  the  titration,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
place. 
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For^maller  quantities  the  uranium  solution  should  be  diluted  to 
half  its  strength,  and  the  assay  solution  concentrated  by  reducing 
its  bulk  to  50  c.c.  and  using  2.5  ac.  of  the  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  acid  solution. 

Determination  of  Phosphoric  Oxide  in  Apatite. — Weigh 
up  0.5  gram  of  the  dried  and  powdered  sample,  and  dissolve  it  in 
5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporate  to  a  paste,  add  5  c.c.  of 
the  sodic  acetate  and  acetic  acid  solution,  dilute  to  100  cc.  with 
water,  boil,  and  titrate  with  uranium  acetate  solution. 

In  an  example,  0.5  gram  of  apatite  required  37.4  c.c.  of  uranium 
acetate  solution  (standard  equal  to  0.5291  gram  of  phosphoric 
oxide).  The  sample  therefore  contained  0.1979  gi-am  of  PjOj, 
equal  to  39.58  per  cent. 

Determination  of  Phosphoric  Oxide  in  an  Iron  Ore. — 
Take  10  grams,  boil  with  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rate to  a  paste;  take  up  with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  dilute  with  water  to  400  cc.  Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  warm,  and  filter.  Boil  off  the 
excess  of  gas ;  cool,  add  ammonia  till  nearly  neutral,  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  4  or  5  grams  of  sodium 
acetate,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid.  Boil  and  filter.  Dis- 
solve the  precipitate  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloiic  acid,  and  add 
citro-magnesia  mixture  and  ammonia ;  allow  to  stand  overnight ; 
filter,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

In  an  example,  10  grams  of  ore  gave  28.5  milligrams  of  magnesic 
pyrophosphate,  which  is  equivalent  to  0.18  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
oxide. 

Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Iron.— Take  from  2  to 
10  grams  (according  to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  present),  and 
dissolve  in  aqua  regia,  keeping  the  nitric  acid  in  excess ;  eva- 
porate to  dryness  and  take  up  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil, 
dilute,  and  filter,  Add  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  nearly  neutralise 
with  ammonia,  render  acid  with  3  or  4  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and 
add  10  or  20  c.c.  of  ammonic  molybdate  solution.  Heat  for 
some  tim«,  allow  to  settle,  filter,  and  wjish  the  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  ammonic  nitrate.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in 
dilute  ammonia,  nearly  neutralise  with  dilute  hydrochloric  ndd, 
and  add  first  ^'  magnesia  mixture,"  and  then  ammonia ;  allow  to 
stand  overnight ;  filter,  wash  with  dilute  ammonia,  dry,  ignite,  and 
weigh  as  uia^uesic  pyrophosphate.     Calculate  to  phosphorus. 
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PRAOTICAL  EXERCISES. 

1.  Ten  grams  of  an  iron  yielded  12  milligrams  of  pyrophosphate  of 

magnesia.  What  percentage  of  phosphorus  did  the  metal 
contain  7 

2.  Ten  erams  of  an  iron  ore  gave  12  milligrams  of  pyrophosphate. 

Wliat  percentage  of  phosphorlo  oxide  did  it  contain  ? 

3.  What  weight  of  apatite  iCa^{^O^^CsLClV  would  require  50  o.c.  of 

standard  uranium  solution  (100  c.c.  equal  to  0.5  gram  of  P,OJ. 

4.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  precipitate  which  has  been  weighed 

as  magnesic  pyrophosphate  contains  some  arsenate.  How  would 
you  determine  the  amount  of  phosphate  really  present  f 

5.  Twenty  o.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodic  phosphate  containing  o.  100  gram 

of  P,0^  was  found  to  require  a  solution  containing  0.700  gram  of 
bydrated  uranium  acetate  in  a  titration.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains 80.09  per  cent,  uranium  oxide  and  19.91  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric oxide.  What  percentage  of  uranium  oxide  was  contained 
in  the  uranic  acetate  T 


NITROGEN  AND  NITRATES. 

Nitrogen  occurs  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  and  forms  about 
four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere.  In  combination,  as  nitrate,  it  is  found 
in  nitre  (KNO,),  and  Chili  saltpetre  (NaNO,),  minerals  which 
have  a  commercial  importance.  The  latter  occurs  in  beds,  and  is 
extensively  worked  for  use  as  a  manure  and  in  the  preparation  of 
nitric  acid. 

Nitrogen  is  mainly  characterised  by  negative  properties,  although 
many  of  its  compounds  are  very  energetic  bodies.  It  is  a  gas, 
present  everywhere,  but  so  inactive  that  the  assayer  can  always 
afford  to  ignore  its  presence,  and,  except  in  testing  furnace 
gases,  «&c.,  he  is  never  called  on  to  determine  its  quantity. 

The  nitrates  are  an  important  class  of  salts,  and  may  be  looked 
on  OS  compounds  of  the  bases  with  nitric  pentoxide  (N^O^).  They 
ore,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  basic  compounds,  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  ease  with  which  they  give  up 
their  oxygen.  The  alkaline  nitrates  fuse  readily,  and  lose  oxygen 
with  effervescence  forming  nitrites ;  while  at  a  higher  temperature 
they  yield  more  oxygen  and  lose  their  nitrogen,  either  as  a  lower 
oxide  or  as  nitrogen.  The  nitrates  of  the  metals,  on  heating,  leave 
the  oxide  of  the  metal.  It  is  as  yielders  of  oxygen  that  nitrates 
are  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Gunpowder 
contains  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate  (nitre). 

Nitrates  are  best  detected  and  determined  by  their  yielding 
nitric  oxide  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  suitable 
reducing  agent,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate,  mercuiy,  or  copper. 
Nitric  oxide  is  a  colourless  gas  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.     It 
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combines  at  once  with  oxygen,  on  mixing  with  the  air,  to  form 
brown  ^'  nitrous  fumes,"  and  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  producing  a  cliaracteristic  blackish-brown  colour.  It  is 
this  colour  which  afibinls  the  best  and  most  easily-applied  test  for 
nitrates.  The  substance  suspected  to  contain  nitrates  is  dissolved 
in  about  i  c.c.  of  water,  and  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  Afler  cooling,  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  poured  on  its  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  resting  on  it.  On 
standing,  a  brown  or  bluck  ring  is  developed  where  the  liquids 
join,  if  any  nitrate  or  nitrite  Ls  present.  Nitrites  are  distin- 
guished from  niti-fttes  by  eflervescing  and  yielding  brown  fumes 
when  treated  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  separation  of  nitrates  is  in  many  cases  difficult.  Generally, 
on  treating  the  substance  with  water,  the  nitrate  will  be  in  the 
solution,  and  is  filtei-ed  off  from  any  insoluble  matter.  In  the 
exceptional  cases  it  is  got  into  solution  by  treating  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate;  the  filtrate  will  contain  it  as  an 
alkaline  nitrate. 

Since,  however,  in  their  determination,  nitrates  are  never 
separated  and  weighed  as  such,  the  difficulty  of  separating  them 
has  little  importance.  Usually,  the  determination  can  be  made  on 
the  original  aqueous  solution,  and  it  is  never  necessary  to  do  more 
than  remove  any  special  substance  which  has  a  bad  effect ;  and  this 
is  easily  done  by  the  usual  reagents. 


OHAVIMETRIC     DETERMINATION. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  direct  gravi- 
metric determination.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  pentoxide 
(N,Oj)  in  a  compai-atively  pure  nitmte  is  sometimes  determined 
indirectly  in  the  following  way: — Place  in  a  platinum-crucible 
4  cr  5  grams  of  powdered  and  cleaned  quartz.  Ignite,  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  with  the  cover.  Mix  i  gram  of  the  dried 
and  powdered  salt  with  the  quartz  in  the  crucible  by  stirring  with 
a  stout  platinum- wire,  (^over  the  crucible,  and  heat  in  a  Bunsen- 
burner  flame  at  scarcely  visible  redness  for  half -an- hour.  Cool 
and  weigh.  The  loss  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
pentoxide.  Sulphates  and  chlorides  in  moderate  quantity  do  not 
interfere.    The  following  is  an  example  of  the  process : — 
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Cnicible  and  Band 26.6485 

Nitre  taken 1.0000 

27.6485      . 
Weight  after  ignition  .        .        .        .    27.1160      « 

Loss  on  ignition 0.5325      « 

This  is  equal  to  53.25  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  pentoxide. 


VOLXTMETBIC     DETEBMINATION. 

This  is  based  on  the  oxidising  action  of  nitrie  acid,  or  of  nititites 
in  add  solutions  on  ferrous  suits.  The  pentoxide  (N,OJ  of  the 
nitrate  is  reduced  to  nitric  oxide  (NO),  so  that  336  parts  of  iron 
peroxidised  represent  108  parts  of  nitric  pentoxide  as  oxidising 
agent.*  The  quantity  of  iron  peroxidised  is  determined  by  taking 
a  known  quantity  of  ferrous  salt,  oxidizing  with  a  weighed  sample 
of  nitrate,  and  then  determining  the  residual  ferrous  iron  bj 
titration  with  bichromate  or  permanganate  of  potassium  solutioiv 
The  difference  between  the  ferrous  iron  taken  and  that  found,  give* 
the  amount  oxidized  by  the  nitrate.  The  speed  with  which  nitric 
oxide  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  thus  becomes  capable  of 
oxidising  more  iron,  renders  some  precautions  necessary ;  ferrous 
chloride  should,  therefore,  be  used,  since  it  is  easier  to  expel 
nitric  oxide  (by  boiling)  from  solutions  of  a  chloride  than  it  is  from 
those  of  a  sulphate.  The  process  is  as  follows : — Dissolve  2  grams 
of  thin  soft  iron  wire  in  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  pro- 
vided with  an  arrangement  for  maintaining  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide.  When  the  iron  has  dissolved,  allow  the  solution 
to  cool,  and  add  0.5  gram  of  the  nitrate.  Heat  gently  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  boil  until  the  nitric  oxide  is  expelled.  An 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  must  be  kept  up.  I)ilute  with 
water,  and  titrate  the  residual  iron  with  standard  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassium.  The  standard  *^  bichromate  "  is  made  by 
dissolving  17.5  grams  of  the  salt  (K,Cr,0,)in  water,  and  diluting 
to  I  litre:  100  c.c.  equal  2  grams  of  iron.  Deduct  the  weight  of 
iron  found  from  the  2  grams  originally  taken,  and  multiply  by 
0.3214.  This  gives  the  weight  of  the  pentoxide  in  the  sample. 
In  an  example,  0.5  gram  of  nitre  was  taken,  and  59.4  c.c.  of  the 
"bichromate"  solution  were  required.  The  59.4  c.c.  thus  used 
are  equivalent  to  1.198  gram  of  iron.  This  leaves  0.822  gram  aA 
the  quantity  oxidised  by  the  nitre,  which,  multiplied  by  0.3214 
gives  0.2642  gram  for  the  nitrogen  pentoxide,  or  52.8  per  cent. 

•  H,0,  -I-  6FeO  «  3Fe,0,  +  aNa 
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GASOMETBIG     METHOD. 

Tins  18  based  upon  the  measurement  of  the  nitric  oxide  evolved 
on  shaking  up  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  nitrate  with  sulphuric 
acid  over  mercury  in  a  nitromciter.  Each  c.c.  of  nitric  oxide 
obtained,  when  reduced  to  normal  temperature  and  pressure,  is 
equivalent  to : — 


0.627  milligram 

1.343 
2.418  ^ 

3.805 
4.523 


of  nitrogeD. 
of  nitric  oxide, 
of  nitric  pentoxide. 
of  nitric  acid, 
of  sodium  nitrate, 
of  potassium  nitrate. 


In  working  on  substances  not  rich  in  nitrates,  an  ordinary 
nitrometer  (fig.  69)  is  used ;  but  in  the  assay  of  sodium  nitrate, 
nitroglycerine,  &c.,  an  instrument 
provided   with  a    bulb   having   a 
capacity  of  100  c.c.  is  employed. 

The  plan  of  working  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  "  measuring  tube  *'  is 
filled  with  mercury  until  it  reaches 
up  into  the  tap,  and  the  levelling- 
tube  is  placed  so  that  it  contains 
an  inch  or  two  of  mercury.  If 
the  nitrate  is  in  solution,  2  or  3  c.  c. 
of  the  liquid  (dilute  liquids  are 
brought  to  this  bulk  by  evapora- 
tion) are  measured  into  the  cup. 
The  levelling-tube  is  lowered  a 
little,  and  the  tap  cautiously  opened 
until  all  but  the  last  drop  of  the 
liquid  has  run  in.  The  cup  is  then 
rinsed  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  run  in  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated  with 
another  lot  of  acid.  The  measur- 
ing-tube is  now  taken  from  the  clamp,  and  shaken  tor  two  or 
three  minutes,  until  no  more  gas  is  given  off.  It  is  replaced, 
and  the  mercury-level  in  the  two  tubes  adjusted.  Then  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  froth  has  subsided,  and  the  gas  has 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  volume  of  the 
^as  is  then  read  off.  In  adjusting  the  level,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  flQl{>2iuric  acid  in  the  measuring-tube;  this  ia 
allowed  for  bf  having  the  xnercasy  higber  m  tb«  o^er  tube  by. 
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say,  I  mm.  for  each  6.5  mm.  of  sulphuric  advi,  or  it  is  counter- 
poised by  an  equal  height  of  sulphuric  add  in  the  level- 
ling-tube,  in  which  case  the  two  mercury-levels  are  made  to 
correspond.  On  opening  the  tap  after  reading  off  the  volume, 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  level  of  the  mercury.  If  it 
should  rise  or  fall  a  little,  a  slight  increase  or  decrease  (say  o.i  c.c) 
is  made  to  the  volume  previously  read  offl 

In  working  with  nitrate  of  soda,  <&c.,  in  the  bulb  nitrometer,  it 
ifl  necessary  to  take  a  quantity  of  the  substance  which  will  yield 
more  tlian  100  and  less  than  150  ex.  of  the  ga& 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 
SILICON,    CABBON,    BOBOIT. 

SILICON    AND    SILICATES. 

In  ajssaying,  more  especially  products  direct  from  the  mine,  thera 
is  always  found,  when  the  rock  is  siliceous,  a  quantity  of  white 
sandy-looking  substance,  insoluble  in  adds,  which  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  light  gelatinous  material  very  difficult  to 
filter.  This  is  variously  described  as  "  insoluble,"  "  sand,"  "  in- 
soluble silicates,"  "gangue,"  or  "rocky  matter."  It  may  be 
pure  quartz ;  but  of tener  it  is  mixed  with  silicates  from  the  rock 
containing  the  mineral.  Some  silicates,  but  not  many,  are  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  add  or  aqua 
regia ;  and  others  are  partly  so,  they  yield  a  gelatinous  predpitate 
of  silica  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  filtering.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  assayers  to  carry  the  first  attack  of  the 
sample  with  adds  to  dryness,  and  to  take  up  with  a  fresh  portion 
of  acid.  By  this  means  the  separated  silica  becomes  granular 
and  insoluble,  and  capable  of  being  filtered  off  and  washed  with 
comparative  ease. 

This  residue  may  be  ignited  and  weighed ;  and  be  reported  as 
so  much  per  cent,  of  "silica  and  silicates  insoluble  in  adds." 
Unless  specially  wanted,  a  determination  of  its  constituents  need 
not  be  made.  When  required,  the  analysis  is  best  made  on  the 
ignited  residue,  and  separately  reported  as  "  analysis  of  the  in- 
soluble portion." 

Silicon  only  occurs  in  nature  in  the  oxidised  state ;  but  the 
oxide  generally  known  as  silica  (SiO,)  is  common,  being  repre- 
sented by  the  abundant  minerals — quartz,  flint,  Ac.  Silica, 
combined  with  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia  and  the 
alkaliee,  forms  a  large  number  of  rock-forming  minerals.  Most 
rock-masses,  other  than  limestones,  contain  over  50  per  cent,  of 
silica.  The  following  are  analyses  of  some  of  the  commoner 
silicates ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  these  minerals  often  show 
great  variation  in  composition.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
chlorite,  schorl,  hornblende  and  augite. 
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Silicon,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  an  interesting  body. 
It  combines  with  iron  to  form  a  silicide ;  and  is  present  in  this 
condition  in  cast  iron.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  analysis  of  this 
and  similar  substances  is  the  assayer  called  on  to  report  the  per- 
centage of  silicon.  Silicon  is  readily  converted  into  silica  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents.  Silica  forms  only  one  series  of  salts — 
the  siUcates — which  have  in  many  cases  a  complex  constitution  ; 
thus  there  are  a  large  number  of  double  sih'cates,  which  vtixy 
among  themselves,  not  only  in  the  relation  of  bii.sc  to  acid  (which 
is  the  essential  difference),  but  also  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  bases  between 
themselves  (which  varies  with  almost  every  specimen). 

Silica  is  detected  by  heating  the  substance  with  a  fluoride  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum-crucible.  On  holding  a  i-od,  moistened 
with  a  drop  of  water,  over  the  escaping  fumes,  the  white  crust  of 
silica  formed  on  the  drop  of  water  shows  its  presence.  The 
insolubility  of  a  fragment  of  the  mineiul  in  a  bead  of  micro- 
cosmic  salt,  is  also  a  very  good  test ;  the  fragment,  on  prolonged 
heating,  does  not  lose  its  angular  form. 

There  is  no  dry  assay  for  this  substance,  nor  volumetric  method ; 
when  the  determination  is  required,  it  is  canied  out  gravi- 
metrically  and,  generally,  by  the  following  plan. 

If  the  sample  contains  oxides,  sulphides,  <fec.,  in  any  quantity, 
these  are  first  dissolved  out  by  treatment  with  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  taken  up  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  filtered.  The 
dried  residue  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  silicates.  Some 
silicates  are  completely  decomposed  by  such  treatment ;  but  it 
saves  time  (unless  one  is  sure  that  no  undecomposable  silicate  is 
present)  to  treat  these  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  silicates  which  are  only  attacked  with 
difficulty  even  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates ;  consequently, 
it  is  always  well  to  have  the  substance  reduced  to  the  finest  state 
of  division  by  careful  powdering,  as  this  greatly  assists  the  sub- 
sequent action.  With  very  hard  silicates,  the  grinding  away  of 
the  mortar  in  this  operation  will  be  perceptible;  the  foreign 
matter  thus  introduced  must  not  be  ignored.  Previously  igniting 
the  substance  sometimes  assists  the  powdering ;  but  it  is  best  to 
use  a  steel  mortar.  The  particles  of  steel  can  be  removed  by  a 
magnet,  or,  where  the  nature  of  the  substance  will  allow  it,  by 
boiling  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  dried  and  powdered  material  is  intimately  mixed  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  "  fusion  mixture "  in  a  platinum-crucible  or 
dish.  It  is  then  moderately  heated  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
afterwards  more  strongly  fused  over  a  blast,  or  enclosed  in  a  clay 
crucible  in  the  wind-furnace.  The  action  is  continued  untU  the 
fused  mass  is  perfectly  tranquil.    With  very  refractory  substanoes. 
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the  action  must  be  long  continued  at  a  bigh  temperaiore.  When 
sufficiently  cold,  the  crucible  is  examined  to  see  that  no  particles 
of  foreign  matter  are  adhering  to  its  outer  faurface.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  a  five-  or  six-inch  ovaporating-dish,  where  its  con- 
tents are  acted  upon  with  warm  water  for  some  time.  The  "  melt " 
will  slowly  dissolve,  but  the  solution  should  be  hastened  by  keeping 
the  liquid  moderately  add  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
"  melt "  has  dissolved,  clean  and  remove  the  platinum-dish,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  to  a  paste.  Continue  the  evaporation  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath  (not  on  the  hot  plate),  and  whilst  drying 
stir  with  a  glass  rod,  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  for  any  un- 
fused  particles,  which,  if  present,  can  be  detected  by  tlieir  giitti- 
ness.  If  there  is  much  grit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re{M?At  the 
assay ;  but  with  a  small  quantity  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  re- 
fuse the  grit  and  silica  after  ignition. 

During  solution  of  the  '*  melt "  and  evaporation  (which  may  be 
carried  on  together),  a  clear  solution  will  not  be  obtained,  a 
flocculent  silica  will  separate  out,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
evaporation  the  mass  will  get  gelatinous.  The  drying  of  the 
jelly  must  be  finished  on  the  water-bath ;  first,  because  at  this 
temperature  the  silica  is  rendered  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
whilst  the  solubility  of  the  alumina,  iron,  &c.,  is  unafifected,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  at  a  much  higher  temperature ;  and  second, 
because  the  gelatinous  residue  requires  very  cautious  drying  to 
prevent  loss  from  spirting. 

When  dry,  the  substance  is  moi<:tened,  and  heated  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sides  of  the  dish  are  washed  down  with 
water.  The  silica  is  washed  by  decantation  two  or  three  times 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  hot  water,  before  being  thrown  on  to 
the  filter.  The  filtrate  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  taken  up 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  and  again  filtered. 
The  residue  on  the  filter  is  silica.  The  two  lots  of  silica  are 
washed  free  from  chloridas  with  hot  water,  dried  on  an  air- 
bath,  transferred  to  a  platinum-crucihle,  ignited  gently  at  first, 
at  last  strongly  over  the  blast  or  in  a  muffle,  cooled  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weighed. 

The  white  powdery  precipitate  is  silica  (SiO,),  and  its  weight, 
multiplied  by  loo,  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  ore  taken,  gives 
the  percentage  of  silica  in  the  snmple.  Where  the  percentage  of 
silicon  is  wanted,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  it  is  got  by  multi- 
plying this  result  by  0.4667.  It  is  ahvays  necessary  to  exnmine 
the  purity  of  the  body  weighed  as  silica.  'J'his  is  dime  by  re- 
fusing the  material  weighed,  and  re-determining  the  silica  in  it ; 
or,  better,  by  mixing  a  weighed  portion  in  a  platinum-dish  with  a 
little  strong  sulphuric  acid,  covering  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
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evaporating.  In  the  latter  case,  the  silica  will  be  converted  into 
fluoride,  which  will  be  driven  off,  and  the  impurities  will  be  left 
behind  as  sulphates  of  barium,  phosphate  and  oxide  of  tin^ 
titanium,  &c.  This  mu8t  be  weighed  and  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  silica.  In  a  complete  examination  of  a  silicate  it 
should  be  treated  with  the  precipitate  containing  alumina,  ferric 
oxide,  &c, 

EXAMINATION  OF  SILICATES. 

The  student  interested  in  the  analysis  of  rocks  and  rock-forming 
minerals  is  advised  to  consult  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Hillebrand  in  the  BvUetin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey^ 
No.  148,  to  which  I  am  very  largely  indebted  in  the  revision  of 
the  following  pages. 

Moisture. — Five  grams  of  the  powdered  sample  is  dried 
between  watch-glasses  in  the  water-oven  for  two  hours,  or  till  its 
weight  is  constant;  and  the  loss  is  reported  as  water  lost  at 
100^  C.  The  rest  of  the  determinations  are  made  on  this  dried 
mineral. 

Combined  Water,  &c. — Weigh  up  i  gram  of  the  substance, 
and  ignite  over  the  blowpipe  for  some  time  in  a  platinum-crucible, 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  Record  the  loss  as  'Moss  on 
ignition,"  not  as  "  combined  water." 

Silica. — The  ignition  should  have  been  performed  in  an  oxidising 
atmosphere  in  a  mufBe  or  over  a  slanting  blowpipe  flame;  this 
will  ensure  the  oxidation  of  any  pyrites  or  other  sulphide 
present,  which  if  unoxidised  would  injure  the  crucible  in  the 
next  operation.  The  ignited  residue  is  mixed  with  6  or  7 
grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate.  This  rengent  should  be 
the  purest  obtainable,  but  its  purity  should  be  checked,  or  rather 
its  impurities  should  be  determined  by  running  a  '*  check  "  or 
'* blank"  assay  with  to  grams  of  it  through  the  stages  of  the 
analysis ;  the  impurities  will  be  chiefly  silica,  alumina  and  lime, 
and  altogether  they  ought  not  to  exceed  i  milligram.  The 
crucible  with  the  mixture  is  heated  at  flrst  gently  over  a  Bunsen 
and  afterwards  more  strongly  in  an  oxidising  atmosphere  in  a  mufBe 
or  over  the  blowpipe.  The  fused  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
crucible,  and  is  then  dissolved  out  in  a  basin  with  water  and  a 
small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  removal  and  cleaning 
of  the  crucible,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness.  Dr. 
Hillebrand  advises  stopping  short  of  complete  dryness.  The  I 
residue  is  taken  up  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  and 
filtered  and  washed.    The  liquor,  including  the  washings,  is  agaia 
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evaporated  and  taken  up  with  water  and  a  little  add.  Usually 
about  I  per  cent,  of  silica  will  be  thus  recovered.  It  is  to  be 
ii  -jered  off  and  washed  and  added  to  the  main  silica.  The 
filtrate  is  reserved.  The  silica,  thoroughly  washed,  is  dried  and 
ignited  at  a  high  temperature  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  It 
is  then  weighed  in  a  platinum  crucible.  After  weighing  it  is 
treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric,  carefully 
evaporated  and  ignited  strongly.  The  residue,  which  in  extreme 
cases  may  amount  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  rock,  is  weighed  and 
deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  impure  silica.  It  is  retained  in 
the  crucible. 

Alumina,  4to.— The  filtrnte  from  silica  is  treated  by  the 
basic  acetate  method.  That  is,  it  is  first  treated  by  a  cautious 
addition  of  a  solution  of  soda,  almost  to  the  point  of  producing 
a  precipitate,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  add ;  2  or 
3  grams  of  sodium  acetate  are  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a 
minute  or  so.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  only 
slightly.  Save  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric,  or,  perhaps  better,  in  nitric  acid  ;  and  ia  repredpi- 
tated  by  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  boiling.  The  precipi- 
tate is  filtered  and  washed  with  water  containing  2  per  cent,  of 
ammonium  nitrate.  Both  filti-ates  are  evaporated  separately  to 
a  small  bulk,  '^  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  being  added  to  the 
jecond  towards  the  finish.  They  are  next  filtered  into  a  6 
or  8-ounce  flask  through  a  small  filter,  the  second  filtrate 
coming  after,  and  serving  in  a  manner  as  wash  water  for  the 
first.*.  The  two  washed  alumina  precipitates  are  dried  and  placed 
in  the  platinum  crucible  containing  the  residue  from  silica  after 
treatment  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  They  are  then  ignited  in  an 
oxidising  atmosphere  at  a  high  tern  ])erature  for  about  10  minutes. 
The  weight,  including  that  of  the  residue  from  the  silica,  is  noted 
as  that  of  "  alumina,  &c." 

The  weighed  oxides  are  next  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash 
for  some  hours.  The  bisulphate  should  have  been  first  fused, 
apart,  until  the  effervescence  from  the  escape  of  steam  has 
stopped.  The  melt  is  dissolved  out  with  cold  water  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  any  insoluble  residue  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  reserved  for  determinations 
of  iron  and  titanium.    The  residue,  after  weighing,  may  be  treated 

*  If  the  dishes  show  a  manganese  stain,  wash  them  cot  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids.  Pass  the  aoid  liquor  through  the 
same  small  filter  but  collect  the  liquor  apart.  Make  ammoniacal  and  again 
pass  through  the  filter,  this  time  collecting  the  liquid  with  the  main 
filtrate. 
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with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  adds  for  any  «Qica,*  which  would 
he  determined  hy  loss.  It  may  he  tested  for  barium  sulphate  by 
treatment  with  hot  strong  sulphuric  acid:  in  which  this  salt 
dissolves,  hut  is  again  insoluble  (and  so  comes  out  as  a  white 
pi*ecipitate)  on  diluting  with  cold  water ;  the  acid  alno  must  be 
cold  before  adding  the  water.  The  filtrate  containing  the  iron 
is  reduced  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiled  till  free  fi-om  that 
gas,  filtered  and  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium.  The  iron  found  is  calculated  to  ferric  oxide 
by  dividing  by  .7.  The  iron  solution  after  titration  serves  for 
the  determination  of  titanium  oxide  (TiO,).  This  s  done  colori- 
SDietrically,  by  adding  peroxide  of  hydrogen  free  fron.  hydrofluoric 
acid,  and  comparing  the  brown  colour  produced  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  standard  solution  of  titanium  to  an 
equal  volume  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  *'  The  alumina 
is  determined  by  difference.  From  the  weight  of  the  combined 
precipitate  which  has  been  recorded  as  *' Alumina,  &,c."  deduct 
(i)  the  residue,  insoluble,  after  fusion  with  bisulphate;  (2)  the 
ferric  oxide  ;  (3)  the  titanium  oxide ;  ani  (4)  the  phosphoric  oxide 
(P,OJ,  the  amount  of  which  is  subsequently  determined  in  o 
separate  portion.     This  gives  the  alumina 

M^nganous  oxide,  &c. — The  filtrate  from  the  "alumina, 
<Sec.  '  contained  in  a  6  or  8-ounce  flask,  which  it  nearly  fills,  is 
n^ade  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  treated  with  a  small 
excess  of  ammonium  sulphide ;  the  flask  is  then  corked  and 
placed  on  one  side  for  some  time  (a  day  or  so)  so  that  the 
manganese  sulphid  may  separate.  The  precipitate  is  filtei-3d  off 
and  washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  chloride  and  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  reserved  for  lime, 
<bc.  The  precipitate  is  digested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water,  to  which  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  added ;  this  dissolves  the  sulphides  of  zinc  and 
manganese ;  any  black  residue  should  be  tested  for  copper  and 
perhaps  nickel.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  taken  up 
with  a  little  water  and  treated  with  a  small  excess  of  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda.     It  is  boiled  and  again  evaporated,  washed 

*  This  rarely  amoants  to  more  than  i  milligram. 

t  To  make  this,  dissolve  i  gram  of  titaniam  oxide  by  fusing  for  some 
time  with  an  excess  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  dissolve  out  with  cold 
water  and  sulphuric  acid.  Dilute  to  i  litre,  having  previously  added  not 
less  than  50  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid :  i  c.c.  will  contain  .01  gram  o'' 
TiOj.  For  the  assay  take  10  c.c.  of  this,  add  2  c.o.  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  dilute  to  100  c.c.  Run  this  from  a  burette  into  the  flask  until  the 
colour  equals  that  of  the  assay.  Bach  co.  equals  1  milligram  of  XM^ 
nnwcMles  must  be  abeenU 
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out  with  hot  water  and  filtered  on  to  a  small  filter,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  Mn^O^.  It  is  calculated  to  MnO.  It  may 
contain,  and  should  he  tested  for  oxide  of  zinc,  which,  if  present^ 
must  he  deducted.  If  the  dish  becomes  stained  during  evapora- 
tion, take  up  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous 
adds,  evaporate,  and  then  treat  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Lime,  &o. — ^The  filtrate  from  the  manganese  sulphide  is 
boiled,  and  without  cooling,  treated  with  ammonium  oxalate  in 
solution,  which  also  should  be  heated  to  boiling.  The  liquid 
is  filtered  off  and  reserved  for  magnesia.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  very  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  repredpitated  by 
adding  ammonium  oxalate  and  ammonia  to  the  boiling  solution. 
The  filtrate  and  washings  from  this  are  reserved  for  magnesia. 
The  predpitate  is  either  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  titrated 
with  permanganate  of  potash  as  described  under  lime  (p.  322); 
or  it  is  ignited  and  weighed  as  oxide.  In  this  last  case  it  may  be 
examined  for  barium  and  strontium,  the  former  of  which  will 
rarely  be  present. 

Magnesia. — The  filtrate  from  the  first  lime  precipitate  is 
treated  with  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonia,  and  allowed  to 
stand  overnight.  It  is  then  filtered.  The  predpitate  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  is  filtered  into  the  beaker  con- 
taining the  solution  from  the  second  lime  precipitate.  Ammonia 
and  sodium  phosphate  are  again  added,  and  the  predpitate,  after 
standing,  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia ; 
it  is  then  dried,  ignited  and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyi-ophosphate. 
This  is  calculated  into  magnesia. 

Potash  and  Soda. — Weigh  out  .5  gram  of  the  dried  ore, 
and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ammonic  chloride;  and  to 
the  mixture  add  gradually  4  grams  of  calcium  carbonate  ("  pre- 
cipitated"). Introduce  into  a  platinum-crucible  and  cover  loosely. 
Heat,  at  first,  gently ;  and  then  at  a  read  heat  for  from  forty  to 
sixty  minutes.  Transfer  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  digest  with  60 
or  80  cc,  of  water ;  warm  and  filter :  to  the  filtrate  add  ammonic 
carbonate  and  ammonia,  and  filter;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  adding  a  few  drops  more  of  ammonic  carbonate  towards 
the  end ;  when  dry,  heat  gently,  and  then  raise  the  temperature 
to  a  little  below  redness.  Dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
add  a  drop  of  ammonic  carbonate,  and  filter  through  a  small  filter 
into  a  weighed  platinum  dish.  Evaporate,  ignite  gently,  and 
weigh.  The  reddue  contains  the  soda  and  potash  of  the  mineral 
as  chlorides. 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  potassium,  dissolve  this  residue 
in  a  little  water,  add  platinimi  chloride  in  excess,  evaporate  to  a 
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paste,  extract  with  alcohol,  decant  through  a  Bmall  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  alcohol,  and  dry  at  loo^  C.  Weigh.  The  substance 
is  potassium  platinic  chloride  (2KCl.PtCl4).  Its  weight,  multiplied 
bj  0.1941,  will  give  the  weight  of  potash  (K,0). 

To  £nd  the  proportion  of  soda,  multiply  the  weight  of  the 
potassium  platioic  chloride  by  0.306 ;  this  gives  the  weight  of 
potassium  chloride.  Deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
chlorides  first  got;  the  difference  will  be  the  sodium  chloride, 
which  weight,  multiplied  by  0.53,  will  give  the  weight  of  soda 
(Na,0). 

Ferrous  Oxide. — ^When  a  qualitative  test  shows  both  ferric 
and  ferrous  oidde  to  be  present,  the  proportion  of  the  ferrous 
oxide  must  be  separately  determined.  The  finely  ground  mineral 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  treated  on  a  water  bath  with 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Solution  is  best  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  about  an  hour  the  decomposition  is  complete, 
and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  cold  water,  and  titrated  with  the 
solution  of  bichromate  or  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  The 
iron  found  is  multiplied  by  1.286,  and  reported  as  ferrous  oxide. 
To  find  the  proportion  of  ferric  oxide,  the  ferrous  iron  found  is 
multiplied  by  1.428,  and  this  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of 
ferric  oxide  obtained  by  precipitation  with  ammonia.  The 
ammonia  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron  as  ferric 
oxide;  hence  the  necessity  for  calculating  the  ferrous  oxide  as 
ferric,  and  deducting  it. 

Phosphorio  Oxide  (P,0^). — ^Weigh  up  5  grams  of  the  finely- 
divided  and  dry  sample,  and  digest  with  10  or  20  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid ;  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath ;  take  up  with  a 
little  dilute  nitric  acid ;  dilute  with  water ;  and  filter.  Add  a  few 
grams  of  ammonic  nitrate  and  10  c.c.  of  ammonium  niolybdate 
solution,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  and  allow  to  settle ;  filter  off,  and 
wash  the  yellow  precipitate.  Dissolve  with  dilute  ammonia,  add 
"  magnesia  mixture,"  and  allow  to  stand  overnight.  Filter,  wash 
with  dilute  ammonia,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia.  The  weight,  multiplied  by  0.6396,  gives  the  weight  of 
phosphoric  oxide. 

Soluble  Silica. — Some  silicates  are  acted  on  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  leave  on  evaporation  a  residue ;  which,  when  the  boluble 
salts  have  been  washed  out,  consists  generally  of  the  separated 
silica  with  perhaps  quartz  and  unattacked  silicates.  It  should  be 
ignited,  weighed  and  boiled  with  a  solution  containing  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda :  this  diesolves  the  separated  silica. 
The  liquor  is  diluted,  rendered  faintly  acid,  and  filtered.  The  residue 
is  washed,  ignited  and  weighed.    The  loss  gives  the  soluble  silica. 
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Estimation  of  Silica  in  Slags  (Ferrous  silicates). — ^Take  i 
gram  of  the  powdered  slag,  treat  with  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  dry,  ignite,  and 
fuse  the  ignited  residue  with  "  fusion  mixture,"  then  separate  and 
weigh  the  silica  in  the  usual  way.  Slags  are  for  the  most  part 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqua  regia,  but  it  will  be  found  more 
convenient  and  accurate  to  first  extract  with  acids  and  then  to 
treat  the  residue  as  an  insoluble  silicate. 

Estimation  of  '* Silica  and  Insoluble  Silicates"  in  an 
Ore. — Take  2  grams  of  the  powdered  mineral,  evaporate  with 
nitric  acid  (if  sulphides  are  present),  treat  the  dried  residue  (or 
the  original  substance  if  sulphides  are  absent)  with  10  or  20  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  add ;  again  evaporate  to  dryness,  take  up  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

Estimation  of  Silicon  in  Iron. — Place  2  grams  of  the  metal 
(borings  or  filings)  in  a  four-inch  evaporating  dish,  and  dissolve 
(with  aid  of  heat)  in  25  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Evaporate  to 
complete  dryness,  take  up  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
allow  to  digest  for  one  hour.  Boil  down  to  a  small  bulk,  dilute 
with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boil,  and  filter. 
Wash  with  acid  and  water,  dry,  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
weigh  the  SiO,.  This,  multiplied  by  0.4673,  gives  the  weight  of 
the  silicon.     The  percentage  is  calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

1.  A  certain  rock  is  a  mixture  of  70  par  cent,  of  qaartz«  25  per  oeat.  of 

potash-felspar,  and  5  per  cent,  of  potash-mica.    What  per  cent,  of 
silica  will  it  contain  ? 

2.  Two  grams  of  a  mixture  of  silica  and  cassiterite  left,  after  redaction 

in  hydrogen,  1.78  grams.    Assuming  all  the  oxide  of  tin  to  have 
been  reduced,  what  wiU  be  the  percentage  of  silica  f 

3.  The  formula  of  a  compound  is  2reO.SiO,.    What  percentage  of 

silica  will  it  contain  f 

4.  Two  grams  of  a  sample  of  cast-iron  gave  0.025  gram  of  silica.    Find 

the  percentage  of  silicon  in  the  metal. 

5.  What  weights  of  quartz  and  marble  (CaCO.)  would  yon  take  to  make 

30  grams  of  a  slag  having  the  formula  CaO.SiQ,  t 


CABBON   AND   CABBONATES. 

Oarbon  compounds  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure  of 
organised  bodies  that  their  chemistry  is  generally  considered  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  elements  under  the  head  of  Orgcmie 
Chemistry,  Carbon  occurs,  however,  among  minerals  not  only  in 
iLe  o2ddised  state  (as  carbonates),  but  also  in  the  elementaiy  form 
(as  in  diamond  and  graphitey,  and   combined  with  hy<kogen| 
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aijgen,  Ac  (as  in  petroleums,  bitumens,  lignites,  shales,  and  ooals). 
In  small  quantities  "  organic  matter "  is  widely  diffused  in 
minerals  and  rocks.  In  shales  and  clays  it  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  lo  or  20  per  cent,  (mainly  as  bituminous  and  ooaly 
matters). 

The  assayer  has  only  to  take  account  of  the  organic  mat-ter 
when  it  is  of  commercial  importance,  so  that  in  assays  it  is 
generally  included  under  "  loss  on  ignition." 

In  coals,  shales,  lignites,  &c.,  the  carbon  compounds  are,  on 
heating,  split  up  into  oils  and  similar  compounds.  The  products 
of  distillation  may  be  classified  as  *  '-ater,  gas,  tars,  coke,  and  ash. 
The  assay  of  these  bodies  generallj  resolves  itself  into  a  distilla- 
tion, and,  in  the  case  of  the  shales,  an  examination  of  the 
distillates  for  the  useful  oils,  paraffin,  creosote,  &c.,  contained  in 
them. 

Elementary  carbon  is  found  in  nature  in  three  different  forms, 
but  these  all  re-act  chemically  in  the  same  way.  They  comlrine 
with  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide.*  The  weight  of  oxygen  required 
to  bum  a  given  weight  of  any  form  of  carbon  is  the  same,  and 
the  resulting  product  from  all  three  has  the  same  characteristic 
properties.  Carbon  dioxide  is  the  common  oxide  of  carbon.  A 
lower  oxide  exists,  but  on  burning  it  is  converted  into  the  dioxide. 
Wherever  the  oxidation  of  carbon  takes  place,  if  there  is  sufficient 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid)  is  formed ;  this  re-action 
is  the  one  used  for  the  determination  of  carbon  in  bodies  generally. 
The  dioxide  has  acid  properties,  and  combines  with  lime  and  other 
bases  forming  a  series  of  salts  called  carbonates. 

The  carbon-compounds  (other  than  carbonates,  which  will  be 
subsequently  considered)  occurring  in  minerals  are  generally 
characterised  by  their  sparing  solubility  in  acids.  The  diamond 
is  distinguished  from  other  crystals  by  its  hardnes4«,  lustre,  and 
specific  gravity.  It  may  be  subjected  to  a  red  heat  without  being 
aj^iarently  affected,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  slowly  burns 
away.  Graphite,  also,  bums  slowly,  but  at  a  lower  temperature. 
The  other  bodies  (coals,  shales,  &c.)  differ  considerably  among 
themselves  in  the  temperature  at  which  they  commence  to  burn. 
Some,  such  as  anthracite,  bum  with  little  or  no  flame,  but  most 
give  off  gases,  which  bum  with  a  luminous  flame.  They  deflagrate 
when  sprinkled  on  fused  nitre,  forming  carbonate  of  potash.  In 
making  this  test  the  student  must  remember  that  sulphur  and,  in 
fact,  all  oxidisable  bodies  similarly  deflagrate,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  carbon  compounds  that  carbonate  of  potash  is  formed, 
^arbon  unites  with  iron  and  some  of  the  metals  to  form  carbides  * 
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combined  carbon  of  ihb  kind  is  detected  by  the  odour  of  the  car* 
buretted  hydrogen  evolved  when  the  metal  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  for  example,  on  dissolving  steel  in  acid. 

The  natural  carbon  compounds,  although,  spsaking  generally, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  are  more  or  less  attacked 
by  aqua  regia.  The  assayer  seldom  requires  these  compounds  to 
be  in  solution.  The  presence  of  '^ organic  matter"*  interferes 
with  most  of  the  reactions  which  are  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  metals.  Consequently,  in  such  cases,  it  should  be  removed 
by  calcination  unless  it  is  known  that  its  presence  will  not  interfere. 
W  hen  calcination  is  not  admissible  it  may  be  destroyed  by  heating 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  or  permanganate  of 
potash  or  by  fusion  with  nitre. 

Carbon  may  be  separated  from  other  substances  by  conversion 
into  carbon  dioxide  by  burning.  In  most  cases  substances  soluble 
in  acids  are  first  removed,  and  the  insoluble  residue  dried,  weighed, 
and  then  calcined  or  burned  in  a  current  of  air.  The  quantity  of 
**  organic  matter''  may  be  determined  indirectly  by  the  loss  the 

substance  undergoes,  but  it 

/is  better  to  determine   the 
"organic  carbon"  by  con- 
fining the  Calcination  in  a 
FiQ.  7a                            tube,    and    collecting    and 
weighing  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed.     Each  gram  of  carbon  dioxide  is  equivalent  to  0.2727 
gram  of  carbon. 

Instead  of  a  current  of  oxygen  or  air,  oxide  of  copper  may 

be  more  convenienUy  used. 
The  operation  is  as  follows : — 
Take  a  dean  and  dry  piece  ol 
combustion  tube  drawn  out  and 
closed  at  one  end,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  (fig.  70),  and  about 
eight^n  inches  ong.  Fit  it  with 
a  perforated  cork  connected  with 
a  U-tube  (containing  freshly- 
fused  calcium  chloride  in  coarse 
Fio.  71.  grains)  and    a  set  of    potash 

bulbs  (fig.  71)  (containing  a 
strong  solution  of  potash),  the  exit  of  which  last  is  provided  with 
asnuSl  tube  containing  calcium  chloride  or  a  stick  of  potash. 
Both  the  U-tube  and  bulbs  should  have  a  loop  of  fine  wire,  by 
which  they  may  be  suspended  on  the  hook  of  the  balance  for  oon- 

*  For  example,  Mable  organic  ^ci^  formed  by  partial  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid.  >  ^ 
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Tenienoe  in  weighing.  They  must  both  be  weighed  before  the 
combustion  is  commenced ;  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture  dur- 
ing weighing,  &c,,  the  ends  are  plugged  with  pieces  of  tMbe  and 
glass  rod. 

Eill  the  combustion  tube  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches  with 
some  copper  oxide,  which  has  been  recently  ignited  and  cooled  in 
a  close  vessel.  Put  in  the  weighed  portion  for  assay  and  a  little 
fresh  copper  oxide,  and  mix  in  the  tube  by  means  of  an  iron  wire 
shaped  at  the  end  after  the  manner  of  a  corkscrew.     Put  in  some 


more  oxide  of  copper,  and  dean  the  stirrer  in  it.  Close  loosely 
with  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos,  place  in  the  furnace,  and 
connect  the  U-tube  and  bulbs  in  the  way  shown  in  the  sketch 
(fig.  72). 

See  that  the  joints  are  tight,  and  then  commence  the  combustion 
by  lighting  the  burners  nearest  the  U-tube ;  make  the  first  three 
or  four  inches  red-hot,  and  gradually  extend  the  heat  backwards 
the  length  of  the  tube,  but  avoid  too  rapid  a  disengagement  of  gas. 
When  gas  ceases  to  come  off,  open  the  pointed  end  of  the  tube 
and  draw  a  current  of  dried  air  through  the  apparatus. 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  the  potash  bulbs,  and  their 
increase  in  weight  multiplied  0.2727  gives  the  amount  of  carbon 
in  the  substance  taken. 

The  increase  in  weight  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube  will  be  due 
to  the  water  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  combined  hydrogen. 
If  tliis  l:\st  is  required  the  increase  in  weight  multiplied  by  o.iii 
giv«\K  iLs  amount. 


2  D 
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The  determination  of  the  actual  carbon  in  coals  and  shales  is 
iteldom  called  for ;  if  required,  it  would  be  performed  in  the  way- 
just  described.*  The  ordinary  assay  of  a  sample  of  coal  involves 
the  following  determinations — ^moisture,  volatile  matter,  fLzed 
carbon,  ash,  and  sulphur.     These  are  thus  carried  out : — 

Determination  of  Moisture. — ^Take  3  grams  of  the  powdered 
sample  and  dry  in  a  water-bath  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  loss  is 
reported  as  moisture.  Coals  carry  from  i  to  2  per  cent.  If  the 
drying  is  carried  too  far,  coals  gain  a  little  in  weight  owing  to 
oxidation,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  extend  it  over  more  than 
one  or  two  hours. 

Determination  of  Volatile  Matter. — ^This  determination  is 
an  approximate  one,  and  it  is  only  when  working  under  the 
same  conditions  with  regard  to  time,  amount  of  coal  taken,  and 
degree  of  heat  used,  that  concordant  results  can  be  arrived  at. 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance  whether  the  coal  has  been  previously 
dried  before  heating  or  not,  since  a  difference  of  2  per  cent,  may 
be  got  by  working  on  the  dried  or  undned  sample.  Take  2  grams 
of  the  powdered,  but  undried,  sample  of  coal,  place  in  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible,  and  support  this  over  a  good  Bunsen  burner 
by  means  of  a  thin  platinum -wire  triangle.  The  heat  is  continued 
until  no  further  quantity  of  gas  comes  ofT  and  bums  at  the  mouth. 
This  takes  only  a  few  minutes.  The  cover  is  tightly  fitted  on,  and 
yrhea  cold  the  crucible  is  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight,  after 
deducting  the  moisture,  gives  the  'Volatile  matter,**  and  the 
residue  consists  of  "  fixed  carbon  "  and  "  ash." 

Determination  of  Ash. — ^The  coke  produced  in  the  last  opera- 
tion is  turned  out  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  ignited  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  till  the  residue  is  free  from  particles  of  carbon.  Calcination 
is  hastened  by  stirring  with  a  platinum  wu*e.  The  operation  may 
be  done  in  a  muffle,  but  this  gives  results  a  few  tenths  of  a  per 
cent,  too  low.  The  dish  is  cooled  in  a  dessicator,  and  weighed. 
The  increase  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  "  ash,"  and  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  weight  of  the  coke  gives  the  *^  fixed 
carbon." 

The  assay  is  reported  as  follows ;— 

Moisture  at  100'  C.       .        .        ^        .    —    per  cent. 
Tolatile  matter     .         .        •         ,        •    —  „ 

f^ed  carbon         .         •        •         .         •    —  ,» 

Ash —  „ 

contains  sulphur  —  per  cent. 

*  For  ooalB,  and  other  bodies  containing  snlphnr,  chromate  of  lead 
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Determination  of  Sidphur. — ^The  sulphur  exists  in  the  coal 
partly  in  organic  combination,  partly  as  metallic  sulphide  (iron 
pyrites,  marcasite,  <&c.),  and,  perhaps,  as  sulphate.  So  that  the 
sulphur  determination  must  be  separately  reported,  since  a 
portion  will  go  off  with  the  volatile  matter,  and  the  remainder 
would  be  retained  and  weighed  with  the  coke. 

Ilie  sulphur  is  thus  determined : — ^Take  i  gram  of  the  coal  and 
wix  with  1.5  gram  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  calcined  magnesia  and 
I  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible  for 
one  hour  or  until  oxidation  is  complete.  Turn  out  the  mass  and 
extract  it  with  water  and  bromine,  filter,  acidulate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boil  off  the  bromine,  and  precipitate  with  baric 
chloride  (estimating  gravimetrically  as  given  under  Sulphur). 
Another  method  is  as  follows: — ^Take  i  gram  of  the  coal  and 
drop  it  gradually  from  a  sheet  of  note  paper  on  to  5  grams  of 
fused  nitre  contained  in  a  platinum  dish.  Extract  with  water, 
acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  estimate  volumetrically  as  described 
under  Stdphu/r, 

CedorifLo  Effect  of  Coals. — ^The  heat-giving  value  of  a  coal 
is  best  expressed  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  water,  previously 
neated  to  the  boiling  point,  which  it  will  convert  into  steam* 
This  is  generally  termed  its  evaporative- 
power.  It  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  calorimeter  (fig.  73).  This  consists  of  a 
glass  cylinder  marked  to  hold  29.010  grains 
of  water.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  per- 
forated copper  stand,  provided  with  a  socket 
and  three  springs.  The  socket  holds  a 
copper  cylinder  which  is  charged  with  30 
grains  of  the  dried  coal  mixed  with  300 
grains  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  i  part  of  nitre.  The  charge  is 
well  packed  in  the  cylinder  and  provided 
with  a  small  fuse  of  cotton  saturated  with 
nitre.  Fill  the  glass  cylinder  to  its  mark 
with  water  and  take  the  temperature  with  a 
thermometer  marked  in  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Ignite  the  fuse  and 
immediately  cover  with  Che  outer  copper  cylinder  (extinguisher- 
fashion),  which  will  be  held  in  its  place  by  the  springs.  The 
stop-cock  should  be  closed  before  this  is  done.  Place  the  appa- 
ratus quickly  in  the  cylinder  of  water.  When  the  action  is  over 
open  the  stop-cock  and  agitate  the  water  by  raising  and  lowering 
the  instrument  a  few  times.    Again  take  the  temperature.    The 

should  be  nsed  instead  of  oxide  of  copper ;  and  the  temperature  should  be 
limited  to  dull  redness. 


Fia.  73. 
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rise  in  temperature,  plus  lo  per  cent,  for  the  heat  used  in  wanning 
the  apparatus  and  lost  by  radiation,  gives  the  evaporative-power. 
The  following  is  an  example : — 

Temperatuiie  before  experiment      •         •     67.0*  F. 

Temperature  after  „  •        •    79.0*  „ 

Rise         •        •        •        .     12.0*  „ 
+  ^th  1.2*  „ 


Gives        ....     13.2*  „ 
One  pound  of  the  coal  will  evaporate  13.2  pounds  of  water. 

SHAliES,  ETC. 

The  assay  of  these  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  tliat  of 
ooals,  but  the  volatile  matters  are  separately  examined,  and,  in 
consequence,  a  larger  quantity  of  material  must  be  used.  For  the 
moisture,  volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon  and  ash,  the  determinations 
are  the  same,  but  a  special  distillation  must  be  made  to  obtain  a 
suBicient  quantity  of  the  volatile  products  for  subsequent  exami- 
nation. Take  500  or  1000  grams  of  the  well-sampled  and 
powdered  shale,  and  introduce  into  a  cast-iron  retort  as  shown  in 
fig.  74.     Lute  the  joint  with  fire- day,  place  the  cover  on,  and 


Pio.  74. 

bolt  it  down.  The  bolts  should  have  a  covering  of  fire-clay  to 
protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  fire.  Place  the  retort  in  a 
wind  furnace,  supporting  it  on  a  brick,  and  pack  well  around  with 
coke.  Build  up  the  furnace  around  and  over  the  retort  with 
loose  fire-bricks,  and  heat  gradually. 

As  soon  as  water  begins  to  drip,  the  tube  of  the  retort  is  cooled 
by  wrapping  a  wet  doth  around  it,  and  keeping  wet  with  water. 
The  water  is  kept  from  running  into  the  receiver  by  a  ring  of 
damp  fire-day.  A  quantity  of  gas  first  comes  over  and  will  be 
lost,  afterwards  water  and  oily  matters.  The  retort  must  be  red 
hot  at  the  close  of  the  distillation,  and  when  nothing  more  distils 
ofi',  which  occurs  in  about  two  or  three  hours,  the  wet  doth  is 
removed,  and  the  tube  heated  with  a  Bunsen  burner  to  drive 
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forward  the  matter  condensed  in  it  into  the  receiver,  and  thus  to 
clean  the  tube.  It  can  be  seen  when  the  tube  is  dean  by  looking 
up  through  it  into  the  red- hot  retort.  The  receiver  is  then 
removed,  and  the  retort,  taken  from  the  furnace,  is  allowed  to 
cool.  When  cold  it  is  opened,  and  the  fixed  carbon  and  ash 
weighed,  as  a  check  on  the  smaller  assay. 

The  distillate  of  water  and  oil  is  warmed,  and  will  separate  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  oil,  and  the  lower  water. 
These  are  measured,  and  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  taken, 
its  weight  may  be  calculated.  If  the  two  liquids 
do  not  separate  well,  the  water  may  be  flltei*ed  off, 
after  cooling,  through  a  damped  filter.  The  sepa- 
ration is,  however,  best  effected  in  a  separator 
(fig-  75)'  Th®  liquids  are  poured  into  this,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  lower  layer  drained  off.  The 
volume  of  the  water  is  measured  and  its  weight 
calculated  in  per  cents,  on  the  amount  of  shale 
taken. 

Examination  of  the  Oil. — A  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  oil  must  be  got,  so  that  if  one  distillation  does 
not  yield  enough,  the  requisite  quantity  must  be  ob- 
tained by  making  two  or  more  distillations.  The 
oils  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture,  after  having  had 
its  volume  and  specific  gravity  ascertained,  is 
placed  in  a  copper  retort,  and  re-distilled  with  the  Fio.  75. 
aid  of  a  current  of  steam.  The  residue  in  the 
retort  is  coke. 

The  distillate  is  separated  from  the  water  by  means  of  the 
separator,  and  shaken  for  ten  minutes  with  one-twentieth  of  its 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.70).  The  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  40''.  Allow  to  stand,  and  run  off  the 
"acid  tar." 

The  oil  is  now  shaken  up  with  from  10  c.c.  to  20  c.c.  of  sodic 
hydrate  solution  (sp.  g.  1.3),  allowed  to  stand,  warmed  for  half -an- 
hour,  and  the  "  soda-tar  "  run  off. 

On  mixing  this  soda- tar  with  dilute  acid,  the  **  crude  shale  oil 
creosote  *'  separates,  and  is  measured  off. 

The  purified  oil  is  next  re-distilled  in  fractions,  which  come 
over  in  the  following  order  : — "  Naphtha,"  "  light  oil,"  "  heavy 
oil,"  and  "  still  bottoms."  For  the  first  product,  which  is  only 
got  from  certain  shales,  the  receiver  is  x^hanged  when  the  distillate 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.78.  For  the  second  pi-oduct  the  process 
is  continued  till  a  drop  of  the  distillate,  caught  as  it  falls  from  the 
neck  of  the  retort  on  a  cold  spatula,  shows  signs  of  solidifying. 
Thia  is  "  crude  light  oil." 
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The  receiver  i^  changed,  and  the  "heavy  ofl*  oomes  over; 
towai*ds  the  end  a  thick  brown  or  yellow  viscid  product  is  got. 
The  receiver  is  again  changed,  and  the  distillation  carried  to  dry- 


The  "  crude  light  oU  **  is  washed  cold  with  2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  (concentrated),  and  afterwards  with  excess  of  soda.  Thus 
purified  it  is  again  distilled  to  dryness,  three  fractions  being  col- 
lected as  before.  Naphtha,  which  is  added  to  the  main  portion, 
and  measured ;  *'  light  oil,"  which  is  also  measured ;  and  "  heavy 
oil,*'  which  is  added  to  that  got  in  the  first  distillation.  This  ln.st 
is  poured  into  a  flat-bottom  capsule,  and  allowed  to  oool  slowly. 
The  temperature  may  with  advantage  be  carried  below  freezing- 
point.  The  cooled  cake  is  pressed  between  folds  of  linen,  and  the 
paraffin  scale  detached  and  weighed. 

The  results  may  be  reported  thus : 

Naphtha,  sp.  g.  .  • 

Light  oil,  sp.  g. .  • 

Heavy  oil,  sp.  g.  • 

FarafiSn  scale     .  • 
Coke,  &c.  . 


The  results  are  calculated  in  per  cents,  on  the  oil  taken.  Some 
workers  take  their  fractions  at  each  rise  of  50**  C.  The  composi- 
tion of  average  shale,  as  given  by  Mills,  is  as  follows : — Specific 
gravity,  1.877 ;  moisture,  2.54. 

Gas A 

Volatile  matter,  water,  ammonia     .  >      23.53 

on ) 

Fixed  carbon 12.69 

Ash 63.74 


99.96 

The  ash  is  made  up  of  silica,  55.6 ;  ferric  oxide,  12.2 ;  alumina, 
22.14 ;  lime,  1.5  ;  sulphur,  0.9;  soluble  salts  (containing  0.92  per 
cent,  sulphuric  oxide),  8.3. 

Total  sulphur  in  shale  .        .         1.8  per  cent. 
„  „       inash      .         .         1.3       „ 

For  further  information  on  these  assays,  and  for  the  assay  of 
petroleums,  bitumens,  &c.,  the  student  is  referred  to  Allen's 
"  Commercial  Organic  Anal3rsis,"  Vol.  II. 

Determination  of  Organic  Carbon  in  a  Idmestone.— Take 
I  or  2  grams  and  dissolve  with  a  very  sb'ght  excess  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  carbon 
in  the  reddue  by  combustion  with  copper  oxide. 
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Estimation  of  Carbon  in  a  Sample  of  Graphite  (Blaok- 
lead). — ^Weigh  up  i  or  2  grams  in  a  dish  and  calcine  in  the 
muffle  till  the  carbon  is  burnt  off.  Weigh  the  residue,  and  calcu- 
late the  carbon  hy  difference. 

Determination  of  Carbon  in  Iron. — ^The  carbon  exists  in 
two  states — free  (graphite)  and  combined.  The  following  prooeM 
estimates  the  total  carbon : — ^The  carbon  existing  as  graphite  may 
be  separately  estimated  in  another  portion  by  the  same  process,  but 
using  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  iron  instead  of  the  copper 
solution  : — Weigh  up  2  grams  of  the  iron  (or  a  larger  quantity  if 
very  poor  in  carbon),  and  attack  it  with  30  grams  of  ammonic-cupric 
chloride*  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  Let  the  reaction  proceed 
for  a  quarter^of-an-hour,  and  then  warm  until  the  copper  is  dis- 
solved. Allow  to  settle,  and  filter  through  a  filtering-tube.  This 
is  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  drawn  out  and  narrowed  at  one  end, 
as  shown  in  fig.  76.      The  narrow  part  is  blocked  with  a  pea  of 


Fio.  76. 

baked  day,  and  on  this  is  placed  half-an-inch  of  silica  sand  (pre- 
viously calcined  to  remove  organic  matter),  then  a  small  plug  of 
asbestos,  and  then  a  quarter-of-an-inch  of  sand.  The  tube  is  con- 
nected with  a  pump  working  at  a  gentle  pressure,  and  the  solution 
is  filtered  through  the  tube  with  the  aid  of  a  small  funnel  {fig,  77). 
The  residue  is  washed,  first  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 


iiry^^T^ 
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then  with  distilled  water.  The  tube  is  dried  by  aspirating  air 
through  it,  and  gently  warming  with  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  tube 
is  t&en  placed  in  a  small  combustion-furnace,  and  connected  with 
calcium  chloride  and  potash  bulbs,  as  shown  in  fig.  78.     The 

•  This  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  534  grains  of  ammonimn  chloride 
and  854  grams  of  crystallized  oapric  chloride  (OuCl^tUfi)  in  hot  water 
and  dystaUising. 
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potash  bulb  to  the  right  of  the  figure  must  be  weighed.  A  slow 
stream  of  air  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  and  the  heat 
gradually  raised ;  in  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour  the  combus- 
tion will  be  complete.  The  potash  bulbs  are  then  disconnected 
and  weighed,  and  the  increase  multiplied  by  0.2727  gives  the 
weight  of  carbon. 

OABBOITATES. 

Carbon  dioxide,  which  is  formed  by  the  complete  oxidation  of 
carbon,  is  a  gas  with  a  sweetish  odour  and  taste,  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  alkalies,  and  forming  a  series  of  compounds  termed 
carbonates.  The  gas  itself  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  quantity  in  mining.  The  carbonates  occur  largely  in  nature, 
forming  mountain  masses  of  limestone,  &c.  Carbonates  of  many 
of  the  metals,  such  as  carbonate  of  lead  (cerussite),  carbonate  of 
iron  (chalybite),  carbonates  of  copper  (malachite  and  chessylite), 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  (magnesite),  are  common. 

All  he  carbonates  (those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
excepted)  are  completely  decomposed  on  ignition  into  the  oxide  of 
the  metal  and  carbon  dioxide ;  but  the  temperature  required  for 
this  decomposition  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  base.  All  car- 
bonates are  soluble  with  effervescence  in  dilute  adds ;  some,  such 
as  chalybite  and  magnesite,  require  the  aid  of  heat.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bicarbonates,  are  insoluble  therein. 

Carbonates  are  recognised  by  their  effervescence  with  adds — a 
stream  of  bubbles  of  gas  are  given  off  which  collect  in  the  tube, 
and  possess  the  property  of  extinguishing  a  lighted  match.  The 
most  characteristic  test  for  the  gas  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
produced  by  passing  it  into  lime*  or  baryta-water,  or  into  a  solu- 
tion of  subacetate  of  lead. 

The  expulsion  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  stronger  acids  serves  for 
the  separation  of  this  body  from  the  other  acids  and  basea 

Dry  Assay. — There  is  no  dry  assay  in  use.  Any  method 
which  may  be  adopted  will  necessarily  be  applicable  only  to  special 
oompounds. 

WET    METHODS. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  which  leave  little  to  be  desired 
either  in  speed  or  accuracy.  We  will  give  (i)  a  gravimetric 
method  in  which  the  estimation  may  be  made  directly  by  weighing 
the  carbonic  acid,  or,  indirectly,  by  estimating  the  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  loss ;  (2)  a  volumetric  one,  by  which  an  indirect  deter- 
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mination  is  made  of  the  gas ;  and  (3)  a  gasometrio  method,  in 
which  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  is  measured,  and  its 
weight  deducted. 

Direct  Grayimetric  Method. — Fit  up  the  apparatus  shown 
in  the  diagram  (fig.  79).    The  various  tubes  are  supported  by  a 


fixed  rod  with  nails  and  wire  loops,  and  connected  by  short  lengths 
of  rubber-tubing.  The  first  tube  contains  soda-lime.  The  small 
flask  is  fitted  with  a  rubber^topper  perforated  with  two  holes, 
through  one  of  which  passes  the  tube  of  a  pipette  holding  25  or 
30  C.C.  This  pipette  is  to  contain 
the  acid.  The  substance  to  be 
determined  is  weighed  out  into  the 
flask.  The  second  tube  contains 
strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  third, 
pumice  stone,  saturated  with  copper 
sulphate  solution,  and  dried  until 
nearly  white  (at  200*  C.) ;  the 
fourth  contains  recently  fused  cal- 
cium chloride ;  and  the  fifth,  which 
is   the  weighed  tube  in  which  the 

carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  contains  calcium  chloride  and  soda-lime,* 
as  shown  in  fig.  80.  The  sixth  also  contains  calcium  chloride  and 
Boda-lime ;  its  object  is  to  prevent  the  access  of  moisture  and  car- 
bonic add  to  the  weighed  tube  from  this  direction ;  it  is  connected 
with  an  aspirator. 

Having  weighed  the  U-tube  and  got  the  apparatus  in  order, 
weigh  up  I,  2,  or  5  grams  of  the  substance  and  place  in  the  flask. 
Fill  the  pipotte  with  dilute  acid,  close  the  clamp,  and  cork  the 
flask.     Then  see  that  the  apparatus  is  tight.     Open  the  clamp 

*  Soda-lime  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grams  of  "  soda"  in  water,  and  care- 
fnllj  slaking  200  grams  of  lime  with  it.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron 
dish  and  igaite  at  a  low  red  beat  in  a  crucible.    Use  the  small  lamps. 
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ftnd  allow  from  10  to  20  c.a  of  the  acid  to  nin  on  to  the  assay. 
Carbonic  add  will  be  evolved  and  will  bo  driven  through  the  tubes. 
The  gas  should  bubble  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  moderate 
and  regular  stream.  When  the  effervescence  slackens  the  clamp 
is  opened  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  add  run  in. 
When  the  effervescence  has  ceased  the  clamp  is  opened  to  its  full 
eident  and  a  current  of  air  drawn  through  with  an  aspirator.  A 
gentle  heat  is  appHed  to  the  flask ;  but  it  sliould  not  be  prolonged  or 
carried  to  boihng.  After  the  removal  of  the  heat  a  gentle  current 
of  air  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus  for  30  or  40  minutes. 
The  weighed  U-tube,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation 
will  have  become  warm  if  much  carbonic  add  was  present,  will 
by  this  time  be  cold.  It  is  disconnected,  plugged,  and  weighed. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  due  to  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  sample. 
Example. — Ore  taken  i  gram. 

Weight  of  tabe,  before     •        *    42.6525  gnuziB 
„  „        after        •        ,    43-0940     » 

Increase  equals  GO,  .        •        •      a44i5     „ 

Indirect  Gravimetrio,  or  Determination  by  Iioss. — ^Take 
a  Qeissler's  carbonic-add  apparatus  (fig.  81) 
and  place  in  the  double  bulb  some  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  Put  into  the  other  bulb,  the  stop- 
cock being  closed,  3  or  4  c.c.  of  nitric  add 
diluted  with  water.  Leave  the  apparatus  in 
the  balance-box  for  a  few  minutes  and  weigh. 
Introduce  into  the  flask  (through  A)  about 
I  gram  of  the  powdered  substance  and  again 
weigh  to  find  the  exact  amount  added.  Allow 
the  acid  to  run  gradually  on  to  the  carbonate, 
Fio.  81.  <^<^  when  solution  is  complete,  heat  and  aspi- 

rate. Cool  and  again  weigh;  the  loss  in 
weight  is  the  carbonic  add. 

For  Example : — 

Weight  of  apparatus  and  adds         .        •    85.494  grams 
„  „  marble      .        .    86.879     n 

Bqual  to  marble  taken      ....      1.385     ,, 

Weight  of  apparatus  and  marble      .        .    86.879   grams 
„  „        minus  carbonio  add     86.2692     „ 

Kqual  to  carbonic  add     ....      a6o98     « 

1.385  :  100  : :  0.6098  :  x 
m  =  44.03  per  cent. 
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The  substance  oontains  44.03  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid;  a 
duplicate  experiment  gave  43.73  per  cent. 

This  method  is  quicker,  but  less  exact,  than  the  direct  gravi- 
metric determination. 

VOLUMETBIC  METHOD. 

ThL9,  which  is  of  somewhat  limited  application,  b  based  upon 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  decompose 
the  carbonate.  It  consists  in  adding  to  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  mineral  a  known  amount  of  standard  solution  of  add  which 
is  in  excess  of  that  required  to  effect  the  decomposition.  The 
quantity  of  residual  acid  is  then  determined  by  titrating  with 
standard  solution  of  alkali  This  method  has  been  described 
under  Lirm. 

GASOMETBIO  METHOD. 

This  method  is  the  quickest  of  all,  and  the  least  troublesome 
after  the  apparatus  has  been  once  prepared.  It  yields  fairly 
accurate  results  when  worked  in  the  manner  described  below; 
but  if  greater  precautions  are  taken  the  results  are  exact.  It 
depends  on  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  gas  given  off  on 
treating  the  weighed  sample  with  acid.  The  apparatus  described, 
page  52,  is  used.  Weigh  out  a  portion  of  the  mineral  which 
shall  contain  not  more  than  0.15  gram  of  carbonic  acid  (or  0.4 
gram  of  carbonate  of  lime)  and  put  it  in  the  bottle.  Put  in  the 
inner  tube  10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (i-i),  cork  tightly, 
and  read  off  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  burette  after  adjusting 
the  pressure.  Turn  the  acid  over  on  to  the  mineral.  Run  out 
the  water  so  as  to  keep  the  level  in  the  two  burettes  the  same. 
When  ^ervescence  has  ceased,  rotate  the  contents  of  the  bottle ; 
finally,  adjust  the  level  in  the  burettes  and  read  off  the  volume. 
The  increase  in  volume  is  due  to  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide.  At 
the  same  time  read  off  the  "  volume  corrector." 

Some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  in  the 
generating  bottle,  and  the  quantity  thus  dissolved  will  depend  on 
&e  amount  of  carbonate  as  well  as  on  the  amount  of  acid  present. 
Consequently,  a  measured  quantity  of  acid  should  be  used  in  each 
assay  and  a  comparative  experiment  made  with  a  known  weight 
of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  which  will  yield  about  the  same  volume 
of  gas.  The  number  of  c.o.  of  gas  got  in  the  assay  multiplied  by 
4.7  wiU  give  the  number  of  milligrams  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
that  must  be  taken  for  the  standard.  With  ordinary  work  the 
error  rarelv  exceeds  half  a  c.c. 
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The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  calculatiocB :  — 

One  gram  of  a  mineral  was  taken,  and  yielded  49.0  cc.  of  gas. 
The  "  volume  corrector  "  reading  was  100.4  cc. 

0.2405  gram  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  then  taken^  and 
treated  in  the  same  way ;  50.5  cc.  of  gas  were  got.  The  volume 
corrector  still  read  100.4  co. 

0.2405  gram  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  equivalent  to  0.1058  gram 
of  carbon  dioxide ;  then, 

50.5    :  49.0  ::  0.1058  :  x 
X  B    10.26  per  cent. 

Estimation  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air  of  Mines. — Ac- 
cording to  a  series  of  analyses  by  Angus  Smith,  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  add  in  the  air  of  underground  workings  varied  from 
0.04  to  2.7  per  cent,  by  volume.  In  places  where  men  are 
working  the  proportion  ought  not  to  reach  0.25  per  cent. 

A  simple  method  of  determining  whether  a  sample  of  air 
reaches  this  limit  (0.25  per  cent.^  is  described  by  Dr.  C.  Le  Neve 
Foster  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  tne  Mining  Association  and  Insti- 
tute of  Cornwall "  for  1 888.  The  apparatus  used  is  an  ordinary 
corked  8-ounce  medicine  bottle.  This  is  filled  with  the  air  to 
be  examined  by  sucking  out  its  contents  with  a  piece  of  rubber- 
tube.  Half-an-ounce  of  dilute  lime-water*  (tinted  with  phenol- 
phthalein)  is  poured  in.  If,  on  corking  the  bottle  and  shaking, 
the  colour  is  not  discharged,  the  air  contains  less  than  0.25  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide.  '*  If  the  colour  fades  slowly,  and  does 
not  finally  vanish  till  after  a  great  deal  of  shaking,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  does  not  greatly 
exceed  one  quarter ;  whereas,  if  the  disappearance  \a  rapid  after  a 
very  few  shakes,  the  contrary,  of  course,  is  the  case.*'  The  dilute 
lime-water  is  measured  out  and  carried  in  ordinary  half-ounce 
phials.  This  method  does  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy,  but  as  a 
method  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  air  it  is  veiy 
convenient,  and  will  be  found  useful. 

For  determining  the  actual  proportion  in  the  air  the  following 
plan  is  adopted  : — ^Take  a  bottle  which  will  hold  about  50  ounces, 
and  measure  its  capacity;  fill  the  bottle  with  the  air  to  be  ex- 
amined, pour  in  100  cc.  of  lime-water,  and  shake  up  for  some 
time ;  add  phenolphthalein,  and  titrate  the  remaining  calcium 
hydrate  with  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  solution  of  oxalic  add  is  made  by  dissolving  2.25  grams  of 
re-crystaUised  oxalic  acid  (H,C,04.2H,0)  in  water  and  dilutmg  to 
I  Utre.  One  ac.  =  o.ooi  gram  of  lime  (CaO),  or  0.0607857  gram 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

*  Made  bj  dilating  i  part  by  measnre  of  saturated  lime-water  np  to 
10  with  recently  boiled  distilled  water. 
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Take  100  0.0.  of  the  same  lime-water,  to  which  add  the  same 
amount  of  phenolphthalein  as  before.  Titrate.  The  difference 
between  the  two  readings  gives  the  amount  of  **  acid  "  equivalent 
to  the  lime-water  neutralised  by  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  num- 
ber of  cc.  thus  used  up,  when  multiplied  by  0.3989,  gives  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  (at  o*  C.  and  760  mm.)  in  the 
volume  of  air  taken.  This  volume,  which  is  that  of  the  bottle 
less  100  cc,  must  in  accurate  work  be  reduced  to  the  normal 
temperature  and  pressure.*  The  percentage  by  volume  can  then 
be  calculated. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISSS. 

1.  In  a  gasometrio  determination  71.3  ac.  of  gas  were  obtained  from 

a2055  gram  of  mineral  The  "  volume  corrector "  reading  was 
102.2  CO.  0.3445  gpram  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  gave  74.  i  c.c. 
The  "volume  corrector"  reading  was  100.6.  What  is  the  per- 
centage of  cari/on  dioxide  in  the  substance  ! 

2.  \yhat  volume  of  dry  gas  at  o*  C.  and  760  m.m.  pressure  should  be 

obtained  from  0.3445  gram  of  carbonate  of  lime  T  I  aa  of  CO, 
under  these  conditions  weighs  1.97  milligrams. 

3.  A  sample  of  coal  is  reported  on  as  follows  : — 

Specific  gravity  .        ,        .       1.315 

Moisture  .        .  , 

Volatile  m«itter  • 

Fixed  carbon  •  • 

Ash  •        •        •  » 


i.ooi 

35.484 
50.172 
12.028 


100.000 
What  is  there  about  this  requiring  explanation  T 

4.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  mineral  from  the 

following  data : — 

Weight  of  apparatus  and  acids     ....  87.0888  grams 
„                  M               „     plus  mineral .        •  88.8858      „ 
„                  M               t»     after  loss  of  car- 
bonic acid.        .  88.1000     H 

5.  A  sample  of  pig  iron  contains  143  per  cent,  of  "  combined "  and 

2.02  per  cent,  of  "  free  "  carbon.  Taking  2  grams  of  it  for  each 
determination,  what  weight  of  CO,  will  be  got  on  burniug  the 
residue  from  solution  in  ammonium  cupric  chloride,  and  what 
from  the  residue  after  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  T 

BORON  AND  BORATES. 

Boron  occurs  in  nature  as  boric  acid  or  sassoline  (H,BO,); 
borax  or  tineal  (Na,B^O,.ioH,0);  ulexite  or  boronatrocalcite 
(2CaB^0,.Na,B,0,)  ;  borocalcite  (CaB^0y.4H,0) ;  boracite, 
2Mg,B,0|^.MgCl„  and  some  other  minerals.     Boric  arid  is  also  a 

^  See  onder  Oawmeiric  Auayi. 
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coDstitttent  of  certain  silicates,  such  as  tourmaline,  azinite,  and 
datholite. 

The  natural  borates  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  borax» 
which  is  largely  employed  as  a  preservative  agent,  for  fluxing, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  only  one  series  of  boron  compounds  which  have  any 
importance.  These  are  the  borates  in  which  the  trioxide  (B,OJ 
acts  the  part  of  a  weak  acid.  The  addition  of  any  add  liberates 
l>0Tic  acid,  which  separates  out  in  cold  solutions  as  a  cryutalline 
precipitate.  Boric  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water.  On 
evaporating  these  solutions  it  is  volatilised,  although  the  anhy- 
drous oxide  is  "  fixed  "  at  a  red  heat.  The  borates  are  mostly 
fusible  compounds,  and  are  soluble  in  adds  and  in  solutions  of 
ammonic  salts. 

Deteotion. — Boron  in  small  quantities  will  escape  detection 
unless  specially  looked  for,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
its  presence.  Heated  in  the  Bunsen-bumer  flame  with  **  Turner's 
test,"  it  gives  an  evanescent  yellowisli-grecn  colour,  due  to  fluoride 
of  boron  (BF,).  "  Turner's  test  *'  is  »»  mixture  of  5  parts  of  bi- 
sulphate  of  potash  and  i  part  of  fluor  spar.  Boric  add  itself 
imparts  a  characteristic  green  colour  to  the  flame,  which  gives  a 
spectrum  made  up  of  four  well-marked  and  equidistant  lines, 
three  in  the  green  and  one  in  the  blue.  Solutions  of  boric  add 
give  with  "  turmeric  paper,"  which  has  been  dipped  into  it  and 
dried,  a  characteristic  red  tint.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test,  but 
in  trying  it  a  blank  experiment  should  be  carried  out  alongside 
with  a  solution  made  up  of  the  same  re-agents  which  have  been 
used  in  liberating  the  boric  acid  in  the  sample. 

Solution  and  Separation. — The  solution  presents  no  diffi- 
culty, but  the  separation  is  troublesome.  The  best  method  is 
that  of  Gooch ;  who,  if  necessary,  flist  fuses  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  after  the  removal  of  chlorides  and  fluorides  (by  nitrate 
of  silver  or  a  lime  salt),  evaporates  the  aqueous  extract  with 
nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  dryness  in  a  retort  and,  subsequently,  with 
repeated  doses  of  10  c.a  each  of  methyl  alcohol.  The  distillate 
contains  the  boron  as  boric  acid.  Half  a  gram  of  the  trioxide 
(B,Oj  is  completely  carried  over  by  two  evaporations,  each  with 
10  C.C.  of  the  alcohol ;  but  if  water  or  foreign  salts  are  present, 
more  than  this  is  I'equired.  In  ordinary  cases  six  such  evapora- 
tions are  suffident  for  0.2  gram  of  the  oxide.* 

*  See  ''A  Method  for  the  Separation  and  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid,"  bf 
F.  A.  Gooch,  Chemical  Newi,  January  7,  1S87. 
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Before  the  introduction  of  Gooch's  process  it  was  usual  to  de- 
termine the  boron  trioxide  "by  difference."  If  the  alcoholic 
distillate  containing  the  boric  acid  is  digested  with  about  i  gram 
(a  known  weight)  of  lime  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  alcohol 
can  be  evaporated  off  without  danger  of  loss.  Either  calcium 
nitrate  or  acetate  (which  will  be  formed  at  the  same  time)  yields 
lime  upon  subsequent  ignition.  Consequently,  the  increase  in 
weight,  after  ignition,  upon 
that  of  the  lime  taken  gives 
the  amount  of  boron  tri- 
oxide present.  The  tri- 
oxide contains  31 .4  per  cent, 
of  boron  (B).  Since  mag- 
nesia does  not  form  a 
soluble  hydrate  it  cannot 
satisfactorily  be  used  in- 
stead of  lime. 

The  apparatus  required 
is  shown  in  fig.  82.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  retort  or 
evaporating  vessel  made  out 
of  a  pipette  of  200  c.c. 
capacity.  This  is  heated  by 
means  of  a  paraffin-bath 
at  130*  or  140°  0.  It  is 
connected  with  an  upright 
condenser,  at  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  a  small  flask 
which  serves  as  a  receiver. 

The    quantity    of     the 


Fig.  82. 


borate  taken  should  contain  not  more  than  0.2  gram  of  the  tri- 
oxide. Insoluble  compounds  are  "  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  at  once, 
or,  if  necessary,  £rst  fused  with  sodium  carbonate.''  With 
soluble  and  alkaline  borates  sufficient  nitric  add  is  added  to 
render  it  faintly  acid.  The  solution  is  then  introduced  into  the 
retort. 

'^  The  lime,  to  retain  the  boric  add  in  the  distillate,  is  ignited 
in  the  crucible  in  which  the  evaporation  of  the  distillate  is  to  be 
made  subsequently."  It  is  then  cooled  in  the  dedccator  for  ten 
minutes,  and  weighed.  The  lime  is  transferred  to  the  receiving 
flask  and  slaked  with  a  little  water.  The  retort  is  lowered  into 
the  bath  so  that  "  only  the  rear  dips  below  the  surface."    The 
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evaporation  is  carried  to  diyness,  the  retort  being  lowered  further 
into  the  bath  as  the  evaporation  proceeds.  Ten  c.c  of  methyl 
alcohol  are  intvoduced  upon  the  residue,  and  the  evaporation 
again  started.  Six  such  portions  of  alcohol  are  thus  distilled  and 
2  c.c.  of  water  are  introduced  and  evaporated  between  the  second 
and  third,  as  also  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  distillations.  If 
acetic  acid  is  used  instead  of  nitric  in  the  first  instance  this  addi- 
tion of  water  is  unnecessary. 

The  distillate  is  evaporated  in  the  crucible  ignited  over  the 
blowpipe,  cooled  in  the  desiccator  for  ten  minutes  and  weighed. 
The  increase  in  weight  gives  the  boron  trioxide.  The  results  tend 
to  be  from  i  to  a  milli^ams  too  high. 

VOLUMETBIC  METHOD. 

This  method  is  applicable  to  the  indirect  determination  of  boric 
acid  in  borax  and  similar  compounds.  It  is  based  on  the  measure- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  normal  solution  of  add  required  to 
replace  the  boric  acid,  and,  consequently,  is  rather  a  measure  of 
the  soda  present.  The  process  is  an  alkalimetric  one,  and  is 
carried  out  as  follows : — Weigh  up  3  grams  of  the  sample  and 
dissolve  in  water,  lint  with  methyl  orange,  and  run  in  fi*om  an 
ordinary  burette  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  add  until  a  pink 
tint  is  got.  100  C.C.  of  the  normal  solution  of  add  are  equal  to 
7.0  grams  of  boi*on  trioxide  (B,0,),  or  lo.i  grams  of  anhydrous 
borax  (Na,B,0,). 

Examination  of  Borax. — In  addition  to  the  determination 
just  given,  the  following  determinations  are  also  required : — 

Water. — ^Take  about  2  grams  and  heat  to  tranquil  fusion  in  a 
platinum  crucible.     Count  the  loss  in  weight  as  water. 

Sulphurio  Oxide. — Take  2  grams,  dissolve  in  water,  acidify 
with  hydrochloric  add,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride.  Wash  the  predpitate,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  barium 
sulphate  (see  Stdphur), 

Chlorine. — Take  2  grams,  dissolve  in  water,  addify  with  nitric 
add,  filter,  and  add  silver  nitrate.  Collect,  wash,  and  weigh  the 
predpitate  as  silver  chloride. 

Alumina. — ^Take  5  or  10  grams,  dissolve  in  water,  boil,  add 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  filter  off  the  predpitate  wtibU  if 
has  settled.     Wash  with  hot  water,  ignite,  and  weigh  ^  tJumina 

(A1.0J. 
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Table  of  Atomic  Wbightb  and  otheb  CoNSTAinm 


SymMa. 

N«„a. 

Atonio 
Wdfhts. 

Spedflo 
Gravity. 

PointC 

» 

Alamininm 

107.9 
27.1 

las 

2.7 

a 

1000* 

700- 

Afl 

Arsenic     . 

75.0 

5.9 

A« 

Gold. 

197-2 

19.2 

1200 

B 

Boron 

Xl.O 

2.7 

Ba 

Barium     . 

»37.4 

4.0 

Be 

BeryUinm. 

9-1 

2.1 

Bi 
Br 

Bismuth   • 
Bromine  •        < 

208.5 
80.0 

9.8 
3.2 

270: 

-as' 

0 

Carbon     • 

X2.0 

1      Oa 

Calcium    •        , 

40.1 

1.6 

Cd 

Cadmium. 

II2.4 

8.6 

31S* 

Oe 

Cerium     •        « 

140.2 

6.7 

ca 

Chlorine   . 

35-5 

Go 

Cobalt       . 

59.0 

8.5 
7.3 

Or 

Chromium 

52.1 

08 

Caesium    . 

132.9 

>-9 

1090* 

Ou 
Di 

Copper      . 
Didymium         , 

63.6 
142.3 

6.5 

Br 

Brbium     • 

1      166.0 

J 

F 

Fluorine   •        , 

19.0 

•      Fe 

Iron  . 

55.9 

7.8 

Ga 

Gallium    .        , 

70.0 

5.9 

30" 

i      0* 

Germanium       , 

72.5 

H 

Hydrogen.        , 

I.O 

?« 

Mercury    ,        , 

200.0 

136 

—40* 

I 

Iodine       •        , 

127.0 

4-9 

io6* 

In 

Indium     f«        ; 

1 15.0 

7*4 

I7S* 

Ir 

Iridium     •        , 

193-0 

".U 

K 

Potassium 

39.1 

6a.s' 

La 

138.9 

6.1 

2B 
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TABLB  OV  ATOMIO  WBIGHTS  and  OTHBB  Ck)NBTANT8— flONttmiedL 


Syviboli. 

NanMa 

Atomie 

Bpeeifio 
GnTi^. 

uatkDg 

Pofnto. 

.    Li 

Uthinin    •        •       •        • 

7.0 

0-S9 

C. 
i8o* 

Mg 

Magnesiam 

24.3 

1.7 

Mn 

Manganese 
Molybdennm 

55.0 

8.0 

Mo 

96.0 

8.6 

N 

Nitrogen  . 

14.0 

Na 

Bodinm     •        , 

23.0 

0.97 

95-^ 

Nb 

Niobium   . 

94.0 

^9 

Ni 

Nickel      . 

58.7 

0 

Oxygen     . 

16.0 

08 

Osmium    . 

191. 0 

22.4 
1.8 

P 

Phospboros 

31.0 

44* 

Pb 

Lead.        . 

206.9 

11.4 

334* 

Pd 

PaUadinm. 

106.5 

11.4 

1350 

Pt 

Platinum  • 

194.8 

21.5 

2000* 

Rb 

Rubidium .        , 

85.5 

i.S 

38.5* 

Rh 

Rhodium  . 

103.0 

12.1 

Ra 

Ruthenium       , 

101.7 

1 1.4 

S 

Sulphur    . 

32.0 

2.0 

"S* 

Sb 

Antimony . 

120.2 

ii 

42S* 

Se 

Selenium  . 

79.2 

IM' 

Si 

SiUcon       .        . 

28.4 

2.0 

8n 

Tin  .        .        . 

1 19.0 

7.3 

ajS* 

Br 

Strontium 

87.6 

2.5 

Ta 

Tantalum  • 

183.0 

Te 

Tellurium . 

127.6 

6.2 

480^ 

Th 

Thorium   . 

232.5 

7.8 

Ti 

Titanium  . 

48.1 

5-3 

Tl 

Thallium  . 

204.1 

11.9 

^4** 

U 

Uranium  . 

238. 5 

18.4 

V 

Vanadium         , 

5'-^ 

5*5 

W 

Tungsten  •        . 

184.0 

19. 1 

T 

Yttrium    . 

89.0 

Yb 

Ytterbium 

173.0 

Zn 

Zinc  . 

65.4 

6.9 

4«3* 

Zr 

Zirconium 

90.6 

4.1 
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T<Me  far  CanverHng  Degrees  of  the  Oentigrade  TJiermometer  into 
Degrees  oj  Fahrenheit 9  Scale. 
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NiTRio  Acn>. 

TcMe  ihowing  the  percentage,  by  Weight,  of  Real  Acid  (HNO,)  mi 
Aqtteous  SoltUums  of  Nitric  Acid  0/ different  Specific  Oramtiet, 
Temperature^  15®  C. 


1.530 

loao 

1.405 

66.0 

1.198 

33.0 

1.527 

99.0 

1.400 

65.0 

32.0 

1.524 

98.0 

1.395 

64.0 

1.192 

31.0 

1.520 

97.0 

1.390 

63.0 

1. 185 

30.0 

I.5I6 

96.0 

1.386 

62.0 

1.179 

29.0 

I.5I3 

95.0 

1.380 

61.0 

1.172 

28.0 

1.509 

94.0 

lis 

6ao 

1.166 

27.0 

1.506 

93.0 

59.0 

1.159 

26.0 

^.503 

92.0 

1.363 
1.358 

58.0 

1.152 

25.0 

1.499 

91.0 

57.0 

1.I4| 
1.138 

24.0 

1.495 

90.0 

1.353 

56.0 

23.0 

1.492 

89.0 

1.346 

55.0 

1. 132 

22.0 

1.488 

88.0 

1.341 

54.0 

1. 126 

21.0 

1.485 

87.0 

1-335 

530 

1. 120 

200 

1.482 

86.0 

1.329 

52.0 

I.II4 

19.0 

1.478 

85.0 

1.323 

51.0 

1.108 

18.0 

1.47 

84.0 

1.317 

50.0 

1.102 

17.0 

1.4^ 

83.0 

1.311 

49.0 

1.096 

16.0 

1.467 

82.0 

1.304 

48.0 

1.089 

15.0 

1.463 

81.0 

1.298 

47.0 

1.083 

14.0 

1.460 

80.0 

1. 291 

46.0 

1.077 

13.0 

1.456 

79.0 

1.284 

45.0 

1.071 

12.0 

1.452 

78.0 

1.277 

44.0 

1.065 

II.O 

1.449 

77.0 

1.270 

43.0 

1.060 

i0.0 

1.445 

76.0 

1.264 

42.0 

1053 

2-° 

1.442 

75.0 

1.257 

41.0 

1.047 

i,o 

X.438 

74.0 

1.251 

40.0 

1.041 

7.0 

'•435 

73.0 

1.244 

39.0 

1.034 
1.028 

6.0 

1.431 

72.0 

1.238 

38.0 

5.0 

1.427 

71.0 

1.232 

37.0 

1.022 

4.D 

1.423 
1.418 

70.0 

I.22< 
I.218 

360 

I.016 

30 

69.0 

35.0 

l.OIO 

2.0 

1.414 

68.0 

I.2I2 

34.0 

1.004 

1.0 

1. 410 

67.0 
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fMe  thowmg  the  peroeniage,  by  Weight,  of  Real  AM  (HCl^  ^ 
Aqueous  SoltUions  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  qfdijffereni  Specific 
OrcwiHee,     Temperature,  15*  0. 


1.2000 

40.78 

1. 1410 

28.54 

1.0798 

16.31 

1. 1982 

40.37 

1.1389 

28.13 

1.0778 

15.90 

1. 1964 

39.96 

1. 1369 

27.72 

1.0758 

15.49 

1.X946 

39.55 

M349 

27.32 

1.0738 

15.08 

1. 1928 

39.14 
38.74 

1.1328 

26.91 

1.0718 

14*68 

I.X9I0 

1. 1308 

26.50 

1.0697 

14.27 

1.1893 

38.33 

1. 1287 

26.10 

X.0677 

13.86 

1. 1875 

37.92 

1.1267 

25.69 

1.0657 

13.45 

X.I857 

37.51 

X.1247 

25.28 

1.0637 

13.05 

1. 1846 

37." 

1. 1226 

24.87 

1.0617 

12.64 

1. 1822 

36.70 

1.Z206 

24.46 

1.0597 

12.23 

I.I802 

36.29 

X.1185 

24.06 

1.0577 

11.82 

1.1782 

35.88 

1. 1 164 

23.65 

1.0557 

11.41 

1.1762 

35.47 

1. 1 143 

2324 

1.0537 

II.OI 

1.I74I 

35.07 

1. 1123 

22.83 

1.0517 

10.60 

1.1721 

34.66 

1. 1 102 

22.43 

1.0497 

10.19 

1.1701 

34.25 

1. 1082 

22.02 

1.0477 

9.78 

1.I68I 

33.84 

1.1061 

21.61 

1.0457 

9.38 

1.I66I 

33.43 

1.1041 

21.20 

1.0437 

I'^l 

I.I64I 

33.03 

1. 1020 

20.79 

1.0417 

8.56 

1. 1620 

32.62 

1.1000 

20.39 

1.0397 

8.15 

1.1599 
1.1578 

32.21 

1.0980 

19.98 

1.0377 

7.75 

31.80 

1.0960 

19.57 

1.0357 

7.34 

1. 1557 

31.40 

1.0939 

19.16 

1.0337 

6.93 

1. 1536 

30.99 

1.0919 

18.76 

X.0318 

6.52 

1.1515 

30.58 

1.0899 

18.35 

1.0298 

6.11 

1.1494 

30.17 

1.0879 

17.94 

1.0279 

5.51 

1. 1472 

29.76 

1.0859 

17.53 

1.0259 

m 

1.1452 

29.36 

1.0838 

17.12 

1.0239 

1. 1431 

28.95 

1.0818 

16.7a 

1.0200 

4.01 
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AlOfOKIA. 

TMe  showing  ^  peroentaget  by  Weight,  o/Eeal  Ammonia  (NH,) 
in  AfU4ou$  SoiutiioM  qfAnmnonia  ofd^er&nt  Speo^  Oraviiies. 
TemporaHure^  14*  C. 


^^ 

36.0 

0.9145 

a9i}6 
a9io8 

S3.6 

0.9534 

a8852 
0.8860 

35.6 
35a 

23.2 
22.8 

0.9549 
0.9563 

a8868 

34.8 

a9i8o 

22.4 

0.9578 

a8877 

34.4 

0.9191 

22.0 

tm 

a8885 

34.0 

0.9203 

21.6 

a8894 

33.6 

a92i5 

21.2 

0.9623 

a8903 

33.2 

a9227 

2a8 

0.9639 

a89ii 

32.8 

0.9239 

2a4 

0.9654 

0.8920 
0.8929 

32.4 
32.0 

a925i 
a9264 

20.0 
19.6 

t^s 

a8938 

31.6 

a9277 

19.2 

0.9701 

a8948 

3^-; 

a9289 

18.8 

0.9717 

a8957 

3a8 

a9302 

18.4 

0.9733 

a8967 

30.4 

0.9314 

18.0 

0.9749 
0.9765 

a8976 

30.0 

0.9327 

17.6 

a8986 

29.6 

0.9340 

^I'l 

a978i 

0.8996 
a90o6 

2I8 

a9366 

16.8 
16.4 

0.9790 
0.9807 

a90i6 

28.4 

0.9380 

16.0 

a9823 

a9Q26 

28.0 

0.9393 

15.6 

0.9839 

a9036 

27.6 

0.9407 

^5-2 

a9855 

<X9047 

H'l 

a9420 

14.8 

0.9873 

l^ 

26.8 

0.9434 

14.4 

a989o 

26.4 

0.9449 
0.9463 

14.0 

0.9907 

^9078 

26.0 

13.6 

0.9924 

a9o89 

25.6 

0.9477 

'3-5 

0.9941 

a  9100 

25.2 

0.9491 

12.8 

0.99S9 

a9iii 

24.8 

0.950s 

12.4 

0.997s 

a9i2a 

24.4 

a9520 

12.0 

0.9991 

a9i33 

24.0 

t 


II.6 
11.2 
ia8 
10.4 
lao 
9.6 
2 

8.4 
8.0 
7.6 

u 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 
4.6 

S8 

3.4 

2.6 
2.2 
1.8 

X.4 
i.o 
a6 
aa 
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BULPHUBIO  AdlK 

TahU  thawing  the  percentage,  by  W^sighi,  of  Real  Aeid  (H,SO,)  in 
Aqueous  SoliUume  of  Sviflwutvn  Aeid  of  varying  Specifio 
Gravity.    Temperatniref  15*  0. 


1.838 

loao 

1.568 

66.0 

1.247 

33.0 

i.SXo 

99.0 

1557 

65.0 

1.239 

32.0 

1.841 

98.0 

1.545 

64.0 

1.231 

31.0 

I.84I 

97.0 

1.534 

6j.o 

1.223 

30.0 

1.840 

96.0 

1.523 

62.0 

1:^ 

29.0 

1.838 

95.0 

1.512 

61.0 

28.0 

1.836 

94.0 

1.501 

6ao 

1. 198 

27.0 

1.834 

93.0 

1.490 

59.0 

1. 190 

26.0 

I.83I 

92.0 

1.480 

58.0 

1.182 

25.0 

1.837 

91.0 

1.469 

57.0 

1.174 

24.0 

1.822 

9ao 

1.458 

56.0 

1.167 

23.0 

I.816 

89.0 

1.448 

55.0 

1.159 

22.0 

1.809 

88.0 

1.438 

54.0 

1.151 

21.0 

1.802 

87.0 

1.428 

53.0 

1.144 

20.0 

1-794 

86.0 

1.418 

52.0 

1.136 

19.0 

1.786 

85.0 

1.408 

51.0 

1. 129 

18.0 

1777 

84.0 

1.398 

5ao 

1. 121 

17.0 

1.767 

83.0 

1.388 

49.0 

1. 106 

16.0 

1.756 

82.0 

1.379 

48.0 

15.0 

1.745 

81.0 

1.370 

47.0 

1.098 

14.0 

1.734 

8olO 

1.361 

46.0 

1.091 

13.0 

1.72a 

79.0 

1351 

45.0 

1.083 

12.0 

H^i 

78.0 

1.342 

44.0 

\-^ 

II.O 

1.698 

77.0 

1.333 

43.0 

10.0 

1.686 

76.0 

1.324 

42.0 

1.061 

9.0 

1.675 

75.0 

1.306 

41.0 

1.053 

8.0 

1.663 

74.0 

4ao 

1. 046 

7.0 

1.651 

730 

1.297 

39.0 

1.039 

6.0 

1.639 

72.0 

1.289 

38.0 

1.032 

5.0 

1.627 

71.0 

1.281 

37.0 

1.025 

4.0 

1.615 

70.0 

1.272 

36.0 

1.019 

3.0 

1.604 

1.592 

kt 

1.264 
1.256 

35.0 
34.0 

I.OOO 

zo 

I.O 

1.580 

67.0 
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ESTIMATION  OF  SMALL  QUANTITIES  OF  GOLD.* 

Iir  the  case  of  small  buttons  of  gold  the  weight  can  be  determined 
more  easily  and  aocnrately  by  measuring  with  the  help  of  a  microscope 
than  by  the  actual  use  of  a  balance.  Moreover,  the  method  of  measure- 
ment is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  quantities  of  gold  too  minute 
to  affect  even  the  most  delicate  balance. 

For  quantities  of  gold  of  from  .5  to  .005  milligram  a  microscope  with 
i  inch  objective  and  B  eyepiece  is  saitable.  The  measurements  are  made 
with  the  help  of  a  scale  engraved  (or,  better,  photographed)  on  a  circular 
piece  of  glass  which  rests  on  the  diaphragm  of  the  eyepiece.  This  scale 
and  the  object  upon  the  stage  can  be  easily  brought  into  focus  at  the 
same  time.  The  button  of  gold  obtained  by  cupelling  is  loosened  from 
the  cupel  by  gently  touching  with  the  moistened  point  of  a  knife; 
it  generally  adheres  to  the  kn&e,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a  glass  slide. 
The  slide  is  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  illuminated  from 
below;  and  the  button  is  brought  into  focus,  and  so  placed  that  it 
apparently  coincides  with  the  scale.  The  diameters  in  two  or  three 
directions  ^voiding  the  flattened  surface)  are  then  read  off :  the  different 
directions  being  got  by  rotating  the  eyepiece.  The  mean  diameter  is 
taken.  The  weight  of  the  button  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  with  the 
mean  diameter  of  a  iUtJuUird  prill  of  gold  of  known  weight.  The  weights 
are  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the  diameters.  For  example,  suppose 
a  prill  has  been  obtained  which  measures  12.5  divisions  of  the  scale,  and 
that  a  standard  prill  weighing  0.1  milligram  measures  ii.i  divisiona. 
The  weight  will  be  calculated  as  follows : 

II.I*  la.^  ai       t       • 

ai  X  12.5  X  12.5  X  12.5  .,,, 

•  ■  ^ ^ *  m  Ok  14.3  miUieraiii. 

II.I    X     II.I    X    II.I  ^••^J"'       6  •«• 

The  calculations  are  simplified  by  the  use  of  a  table  of  cubes.  The 
standard  prills  used  in  the  comparison  should  not  differ  much  in  siso  from 

•  Fur  fuller  information  see  a  paper  on  **  The  Bstimation  of  Minute  Quantities 
of  Gold,**  \jf  Dr.  Gemge  Tate;  read  bsCora  the  Liveq;K>ol  Polytechnio  Sooietj, 
Kov.  1889. 
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tlie  prilla  to  be  determined.  They  are  prepared  bj  aUoying  kiiown  weights 
of  geld  and  lead,  so  as  to  get  an  aUoy  of  known  oomposition,  say  one  per 
oent.  gold.  Portions  of  the  alloy  containing  the  weight  of  gold  required 
(say  a  I  mUligram)  are  then  weighed  off  and  oopelled  on  small  smooth 
cupels,  made  with  the  finest  bone-ash.  Care  most  be  taken  to  remove  the 
cupels  as  soon  as  cupellation  has  finished.  Several  standard  prills  of  the 
same  siae  should  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and  their  mean  diameter 
oUcnlated.  The  lead  for  making  the  ffold-lead  alloy  is  prepared  from 
litharge  purified  by  reducing  from  it  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  lead  by 
fusion  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  flour ;  the  purified  litharge  is  pow- 
dered, mixed  with  sufficient  flour  and  reduced  to  metal. 

In  determining  the  gold  contained  in  small  buttons  of  silver-gold  alloy 
obtained  In  assaying  (and  in  which  the  silver  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  excess 
of  that  required  for  parting),  transfer  the  button  from  the  cupel  to  a  small 
clean  porcelain  crucible ;  poor  on  it  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  ^diluted 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water),  and  heat  gently  and  cautiously  until  action 
has  ceased.  If  the  residual  gold  is  broken  up,  move  the  crucible  so  as  to 
bring  the  particles  together,  so  that  they  may  cohere.  Wash  three  or  four 
times  with  distilled  water,  about  half  filling  the  crucible  each  time  and 
decanting  off  against  the  finger.  Dry  the  crucible  in  a  warm  place ;  and 
when  dry,  bat  whilst  still  black,  take  the  gold  up  on  a  smaill  piece  of 
pure  lead.  Half  a  grain  of  lead  is  sufiicient,  and  it  is  best  to  hold  it  on  the 
point  of  a  blunt  penknife,  and  press  it  on  the  gold  in  the  crucible.  The 
latter  generally  adheres.  Transfer  to  a  small  smooth  cupel  and  place  in 
the  muffie.  When  the  cupellation  has  finished,  the  button  of  gold  is 
measured  as  already  described. 

PBAOTIGAL  NOTES  ON  THE  IODIDE  PROCESS  OF 
COPPER  ASSAYING. 

For  the  following  remarks  and  experiments  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Westmoreland,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  the 
process.  Having  dissolved  the  ore  he  converts  the  metals  Into  sulphates 
by  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  copper  Is  then  separated  as  sub* 
sulphide  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed, 
dried,  and  calcined.  The  resulting  oxide  of  copper  is  then  dissolved  in 
nitric  add;  and  to  the  concentrated  solution,  a  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  throw  down  a  con- 
sideiable  proportion  of  the  copper.  Acetic  acid  is  added  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate,  and  when  this  is  effected  more  of  the  acid  is  poured  on  so  as  to 
render  the  solution  strongly  acid.  To  this  potassium  iodide  crystals  are 
added  in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts  of  iodide  to  each  one  part  of  copper 
supposed  to  be  present.  The  solution  Is  then  titrated  with  "hypo  as 
usual. 

For  the  examination  of  technical  products  experiments  made  in 
sulphuric  add  solutions  have  no  value,  since  arsenic  acid,  which  Is 
generally  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  affects  the  end  reaction.  In 
such  solutions  bismuth  may  also  interfere. 

The  solution  best  suited  for  the  assay  is  one  containing  acetate  of  soda 
and  free  acetic  acid.  The  presence  of  acetate  of  soda  counteracts  the  inter* 
f  erence  of  arsenic  and  of  bismuth. 

The  return  of  the  blue  colour  after  titration  la  due  to  the  excessive 
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dilution  of  the  aosay,  or  to  an  insofBcienoy  of  potasaiom  iodide,  or  to  tbe 
presence  of  nitrons  fnmes.  The  interference  of  an  ezoees  of  sodium  aoetaie 
IB  avoided  by  adding  more  iodide  crystals  to  the  extent  of  donbliag  tbe 
usual  amount. 

The  interference  of  lead  can  be  avoided  by  the  additltm  of  sulpharic 
acid  or  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  acid  solution  containing  the  copper,  and 
before  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  end  reaction  is,  howerer, 
with  care  distingu ishable  without  this  addition.  The  following  experiments, 
each  containing  .0648  gram  of  lead,  were  made  by  him  in  illustration: 


Copper  taken. 

Beigent  added. 

Copper  fbnnd. 

Bndmetloa. 

.2092  gram 
.2101     „ 
.2167     , 
.2117     1, 
.2109     » 

.2205         H 

sulphuric  acid 
phosphate  of  soda 

m 

.2077  gram 

.2092     » 
.2152     , 
.2108     » 
.2092     » 
.2174     •. 

n 

good,  odourless 
rather  yellow 

gram   oi 

gnma. 
16.2 
7.0 
.3356 

In  these  experiments,  except  with  the  excessive  quantities  of  acetate  of 
soda  and  the  insufficiency  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  cases  of  d  and  f, 
there  was  no  difficulty  with  the  after-blueing. 


JEffeet  qf  Sodium 

Acetate.— l&axih 

solution 

contained  .3543 

copper. 

a,  h,  c 

d. 

e. 

/. 

«  Acetate  •'added. 

^rams. 

mma. 
16.2 

.sr 

16.2 

"Iodide "added    . 

•     3-5 

3.5 

7.0 

35 

Copper  found 

.       .3343 

.3324 

.3351 

.3269 

METHOD  07  BSFARATING  COBALT  AND  NICEBL. 

The  following  method  of  separating  and  estimating  cobalt  and  nickel  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  James  Hope,*  with  whom  it  has  been  in  daily  use 
for  several  years  with  completely  satiafftctory  reenlte. 

The  quantity  of  ore  taken  should  contain  about  .5  gram  of  the  ndxed 
metals.  It  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua  regie,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  dilute  hydroohloric 
acid  and  hot  water.  The  solution  is  filtered  off  from  the  silica,  freed  from 
second  group  metals  by  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
filtered,  and  after  o^dation  with  nitric  add  is  separated  from  iron  and 
alumina  by  the  basic  aoetate  method  (page  233).  The  piedpitate  is  re- 
dissolved  in  a  little  hydroohloric  acid,  and  sgaip  preoipitalea  by  sodium 
acetate.  The  two  flltratee  are  mixed  and  treated  with  a  little  acetic  add, 
and  the  cobalt  and  nickel  are  then  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  predpitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  dried, 
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and  eakfaed,  and  the  rMulting  oxides  are  weighed  to  get  an  Idea  as  to  the 
qnantily  of  the  two  metals  present. 

The  calcined  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  small  covered  beaker  in  aqna 
regia  with  the  help  of  a  few  drops  of  bromine  to  remove  any  separated 
smphnr,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  few  drops  of 
solphnric  acid.  The  residae  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  diluted  to  about 
50  O.C.,  and  heated  to  boiling.  About  2  grams  (four  times  the  quantity  of 
mixed  metals  present)  of  ammonium  phosphate  ( AmH^POJ  are  weighed  off, 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  boiled  for  a  minute 
or  two  vTitb  a  few  ac.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  added  to  the 
boiling-hot  solution  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  is  then  treated  cautiously 
with  <5lute  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  partially  dissolves.  The  addition 
of  the  ammonia  is  continued  drop  by  drop  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
cobalt  comes  down  as  a  pink  precipitate  of  ammonium  cobalt  phosphate 
(AmCoPO^).  The  beaker  is  placed  om  the  top  of  a  water  bath  with  occa- 
sional stinring  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  blue  liquid  containing  the 
nickel  is  decanted  through  a  small  filter  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  add.  The  resulting  solution  is  treated 
with  a  small  excess  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  the  cobalt  again  precipi- 
tated by  the  cautious  addition  of  ammonfei  exactly  as  before.  The  precipitate 
containing  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  small 
quantities  oi  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is  added  to  the  previous  one  oontain- 
Ing  the  greater  part  of  the  nickeL 

The  ammonium  cobalt  phosphate  is  dried,  transferred  to  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  ignited  over  a  Bunsen  flame  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  A 
purine  ooloured  cobalt  pyrophosphate  (Go,P,Oy)  is  thus  formed,  and  Is 
weiehed.    It  contains  40.3  per  oent.  of  cobalt. 

The  mixed  filtrates  containing  the  nickel  aze  placed  in  a  tall  beaker,  and 
dilated  if  necessary  to  about  200  o.c.  Ten  c.o.  of  strong  ammonia  are 
added,  and  the  solution,  heated  to  70"*  0.,  is  ready  for  electrolysis.  A  battery 
of  two  li  pint  Bunsen  cells  is  used.  This  is  found  capable  of  depositing 
from  .15  to  .20  gram  of  nickel  per  hour,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  is 
generally  sufficient  for  the  electrolysis.  The  electrode  with  ^e  deposited 
nickel  is  washed  with  distilled  water,  afterwards  with  alcohol  as  described 
under  copper,  and  is  then  dried  and  weighed. 

The  following  results  obtained  with  this  method  by  Mr.  Hope  illustrate 
the  accuracy  of  the  method.  They  were  obtained  by  working  on  solutions 
4y>ntaining  known  weights  of  the  two  metals : 


Taken. 

Found. 

Cobalt 

KlekeL 

Cotelt. 

Niekd. 

,1236  gram 
.1236     » 
,2472     m 
.3708     » 
.0618     » 
.0618     » 
.0618      w 

.1155  gram 
.0577     n 
.0577     >• 
.0577     m 
.3465     m 
.2310     „ 

."55      n 

.1242  gram 
.1232     „ 
.2449      m 
.3701      n 
.0619      •• 
.0625      , 
.0621      „ 

.1155  gram 

.0575     n 
.0585     » 
.0580     » 
•3454     • 
.2295     » 
."55    I* 
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A  LKCTURB  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  SAMFT.rrfO. 

Ths  proble;n  o[  tne  8ampler  is  e^8entiall7  the  same  as  that  of  the  gtndent 
o'  '^UbtiBtics.  One  aims  at  gutting  a  small  parcel  of  ore,  the  other  a 
namber  of  data,  but  each  hopes  to  obtain  what  shall  represent  a  true 
average  applicable  to  a  mach  larger  mass  of  material.  Ignoring  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  problems,  the  sampling  errors  of  t^e  one  and 
the  deviations  from  the  average  of  the  other  are  the  same  thing. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  not  specially  trained  in  the  study 
of  statistics  could  answer  such  a  question  as  the  following: — Seven 
hundred  thousand  men  being  employed,  there  are,  in  a  given  year,  one 
thousand  deaths  from  accident.  Assuming  the  conditions  to  remain 
unaltered,  within  what  limits  could  one  foretell  the  number  of  deaths  by 
accident  in  any  other  year  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  th  ?  efficacy  of  what 
is  called  the  law  of  averages.  Even  the  ordinary  n  wspaper  reader  is 
accustomed  to  look  on  the  national  death-rate  or  birth-rate  as  a  thing 
capable  of  being  stated  with  accuracy  to  one  or  two  places  of  decimal^ 
and  he  knows  that  the  annual  number  of  suicides  is  practically  constant. 

If  a  man  played  whist  often  and  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  trumpi 
in  each  hand,  he  would  find  fortune  treated  him  quite  fairly ;  in  a  year's 
play  the  average  number  would  deviate  very  little  from  the  theoretical 
average,  i.e.,  one-quarter  of  thirteen.  And  a  knowledge  of  this  truth  is 
useful,  and  tuat  not  merely  in  keeping  ejaculations  in  due  restraint.  But 
every  good  player  knows  more  than  this :  he  has  a  sense  of  what  variations 
ic  the  number  of  trumps  may  reasonably  be  expected.  For  example,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  risk  something  on  neither  of  his  opponents  having 
more  khan  five  trumps,  and  will  accept  it  as  a  practical  certainty  that  no 
one  has  more  than  eight.  Much  of  what  is  known  as  good  judgment  is 
based  on  a  proper  estimate  of  deviations  from  the  average.  The  question 
has  an  important  L  earing  on  sampling,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
shuffling  and  dealing  at  cards  are  but  modifications  of  the  well-known 
mixing  and  quartering  of  the  sampler. 

Because  of  this  bearing  on  sampling  and  for  other  reasons,  I  became 
many  years  ago  much  interested  in  the  question,  and  gave  to  its  solntion 
perhaps  more  labour  than  it  was  worth.    In  books  on  Medical  Statistios 
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the  iiTiiiwer  to  the  qnentlon  is  stated  in  a  mafhoiDatlcal  formnla,  called 
Poisson's  formula,  which,  in  a  modified  form,  I  shall  give  further  on.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  me,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  what  a  rr  m  ^nably  safe 
Umii  of  error  actually  meant,  and  this  could  be  best  learnt  I  j  experiment; 
so  with  the  help  of  some  friends  I  went  in  for  a  thorough  course  of  penny- 
tossing. 

Tossing  a  penny  twenty  times,  an  average  result  would  be  ten  heads  and 
ten  tails.  To  find  the  deviations  from  this,  we  tossed  two  hundred 
twenties,  t.e.,  four  thousand  times.  Of  the  two  hundred,  thirty-three  gave 
the  exact  average,  viz. : — lo  heads ;  sixty-four  gave  an  error  of  one,  viz. : 
—9  or  II  heads  ;  forty-nine,  an  error  of  two  ;  twenty-six, an  error  of  three; 
twenty,  an  error  of  four ;  eight  gave  an  error  of  five,  and  this  limit  was  not 
exceeded.  From  thete  we  may  say  that  six  is  a  reasonably  si^e  limit  of 
error.  Ninety-seven  cases,  say  one-half,  gave  an  error  not  exceeding  one  ; 
and  the  mean  error  is  1.8. 

In  other  words,  in  twenty  tosses  you  will  not  get  more  than  16  nor  less 
than  4  heads;  yon  are  as  likely  as  not  to  get  9,  10,  or  11  beads ;  and  lastly, 
if  you  lost  in  twenty  throws  all  heads  or  tails  over  10  your  average  loss 
would  be  1.8  penny,  or  say  roughly  2d.  on  the  twenty  throws. 

It  was  necessary  to  compare  these  with  another  series  containing  a 
larger  average,  say  that  of  100  heads  in  200  throws.  I  confess  the  labour 
of  tossing  pennies  two  hundred  at  a  time  was  little  to  our  taste.  So  from 
a  bag  of  pennies  borrowed  from  the  bank,  we  weighed  out  samples  con- 
taining two  hundred,  and  for  an  evening  we  were  busy  counting  heads  and 
tails  in  these.  The  heads  in  sixty  samples  ranged  from  80  to  114.  One 
hundred  heads  occurred  seven  times.  The  extent  and  frequency  of  the 
ttZTon  is  shown  in  the  table. 


Error. 

No.  of 
Times. 

Error. 

No.  of 
Times. 

Error. 

No.  of 
Times. 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8 

1 
1 

6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

3 
3 
3 
7 

I 

II 
14 

\l 

20 

I 

3 

I 
2 
I 

We  may  call  the  limit  of  error  21.  Twenty-nine  results  out  of  sixty,  say 
one-half,  had  an  error  not  exceeding  4 ;  and  the  mean  error  is  5.6.  In 
comparing  these  with  the  series  10  in  20  we  must,  working  by  rule,  divide 
not  by  10  but  by  3. 16,  the  square  root  of  10  ;  for  if  we  multiply  an  average 
by  any  number  *  the  error  is  also  multiplied  but  only  by  the  square  root  of 
the  number.    The  error  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  number.    Now 

21  -T-  3. 16  =  6.6  =s  limit  of  error  for  10  in  2a 
5.6  -f  3.16  =  1.8  =  mean  error        „    „        „ 
4-S-3.16S  1.2  =  probable  error  „    „        „ 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  calculated  results  affree  fairly  well  with  those 
actually  obtained.     The  rule  by  which  these  cuculations  are  made  is  im- 

*  The  TO  iu  90  multiplied  by  to  =  100  in  aoa 
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portant  and  will  bear  further  lllustratioii.  To  oalcnlate  the  nnraber  of 
heads  in  3200  throws,  we  have  to  find  the  limit  of  error  on  a  tme  average 
of  1600  in  3soa  This  being  16  times  the  average  of  100  ia.aoo^  the  eor- 
reepondlng  eirors  must  be  mnltipUed  by  4.    This  gives 

21  X  4  =  S4  =  limit  of  error. 
5.6  X  4  ==  22.4  =  mean  error. 
4  X  4  B  16  ss  probable  error. 

The  results  I  have  actually  obtained  with  these  large  nnmben  are  hardly 
enough  to  base  much  on,  but  have  a  value  by  way  of  confirmation.  Bx- 
pecting  1600  heads,  the  actual  numbers  were  1560^  1596,  1643,  1557, 
1591,  1605,  161$.  1545. 

It  will  be  seen  that  exactly  half  are  within  the  probable  error  ;  but  this, 
considering  the  small  number  of  results,  must  be  more  or  less  of  an  acci- 
dent ;  it  is  more  to  the  point  they  are  all  well  within  the  limits  of  error. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  other  results  which  with  a  single  exception  are 
all  in  accord  with  those  given ;  and  this  exception  only  Just  overstepped 
the  limits.  It  was  like  a  case  of  nine  trumps,  which  though  in  a  sense 
possible,  is  very  unlikely  to  happen  in  any  one's  experience. 

But  even  now  we  are  not  quite  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  with 
which  we  started.  If  you  refer  to  it  you  will  see  that  weare  face  to  face 
with  this  problem :  the  limit  of  variation  on  the  1000  who  died  would 
be  say  70,*  ignoring  decimals.  But  if  we  calculate  on  the  jumber  who  did 
not  die,  viz.— 699.000, t  we  shall  get  a  variation  26  times  as  great  as  this. 
But  it  is  evident  the  variation  must  be  the  same  in  each  case.  I  submitted 
this  kind  of  problem  also  to  the  test  of  experiment,  the  results  of  which 
gave  me  great  faith  in  Poisson's  formula. 

Imagine  two  hundred  pennies  in  a  bag  all  heads  up.  Any  shaking  will 
spoil  this  arrangement  and  give  a  certain  proportion  of  tails.  And,  further, 
the  probable  effect  of  shaking  and  turning  will  be  to  reduce  the  prepon- 
derance of  heads  or  tails  whichever  may  be  in  excess.  This  of  course  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  so  unlikely  to  get  more  than  120  of  them  in  either 
position. 

But  if  the  two  hundred  pennies  are  increased  to  20,000  by  adding  pennies 
which  have  tails  on  both  sides,  then  the  shaking  or  mixing  would  be  less 
effective.  We  should  still  expect  as  an  average  result  to  get  the  100  heads 
but  in  20,000  instead  of  200.  The  variation  will  be  28  or  29  on  the  100 
instead  of  2a  And  this  is  a  better  limit  in  such  cases.  TcScxng  28  a$  the 
timit  of  error  on  100  iwftances  and  proportionally  increasing  the  others  so 
that  the  mean  error  becomes  7.8  and  theprohabU  error  5.6,  we  may  now  cal- 
culate the  answer  without  gross  mistake. 

The  probable  variation  on  the  1000  deaths  by  accident  will  be  18,  the 
mean  variation  will  be  24.6,  and  the  limits  of  variation  88. 5.  One  such 
table  showing  in  five  years  a  mean  number  of  deaths  of  about  11 20  per 
annum  gives  an  annual  deviation  of  about  50  up  or  down  of  this.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  an  improvement  of  30  or  40  in  any  one  year  would  be 
without  meaning,  but  that  an  improvement  of  from  100  to  200  would  indi- 
cate some  change  for  the  better  in  the  circumstances  of  the  industry. 
Before  applying  these  principles  to  the  ^ucidation  of  some  of  the  problems 
of  sampUng  it  will  be  well  to  give  Poisson's  formula  (in  a  modified  form) 
and  to  Illustrate  its  working. 

*  Multiply  the  errors  for  100  by  the  square  root  of  la 
f  Multiply  the  errors  for  too  by  the  squure  root  of  6990. 
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Let  «  eqnal  the  Dumber  of  cases  of  one  sort,  y  the  cases  of  the  other 
sort,  and  « the  total.  In  the  example,  s  will  be  the  700,000  engafi^ed  in  the 
indastrj  ;  x  will  be  the  1000  killed  by  accidents,  and  y  will  be  the  699,000 
who  did  not  so  die.  The  limit  of  deviation  or  error  odcnlated  by  Poisson's 
formula  will  be  the  square  root  of  ^^.    Beplacin^^  x  y  and  s  by  the  figures 

of  the  example  we  get  Uie  square  root  of  ^'t^,^^^^^,  which  works  out  to 
the  square  root  of  7988.57,  or  89.3.  Which  meaus  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  the  number  of  deaths  not  to  vary  from  1000  by  more  than  89,  i.s.. 
they  will  be  between  1090  and  91a  It  will  be  seen  that  this  number  is  in 
▼eiy  satiafactozy  agreement  with  8S.5  given  by  the  rougher  calculation 
based  on  my  own  experiments. 

To  come  to  the  question  of  sampling.  Consider  a  powder  of  uniform 
fineness  and  fine  enough  to  pass  through  an  do  sieve.  For  purposes  of 
calculation  this  may  be  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  particles  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  millimetre  across  (say  roughly  555  of  an  inch) ;  cubed,  this 

gives  the  content  as  about  ^  (strictly  j^)  of  a  cubic  m.m.  Now  one 
cubic  m.m.  of  water  weighs  i  milligram ;  therefore  500  such  particles  if 
they  have  the  specific  gravity  of  water  weigh  i  milligram,  and  otherwise 
weigh  I  milligram  multiplied  by  the  sp.  gr. :  500  paAieles  of  ruby  silver 
(Pyrargyrite)  *  will  weigh  5.8  milligrams  and  will  contain  nearly  3.5  milli- 
grams of  silver. 

Now  suppose  a  portion  of  3.2667  grams  (^  Assay  Ton)  of  silver  ore  to 
contain  500  such  particles  of  ruby  silver  and  no  other  material  carrying 
silver:  such  an  ore  would  contain  35  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  But  the 
limits  of  variation  on  500  particles  would  be  28t  multiplied  by  the  square 
root  of  5,  or  62  particles.  Thus  the  limit  of  sampling  error  would  amount 
to  just  one-eighth  of  the  silver  present,  or  say  to  rather  more  than  4  ozs. 
to  the  ton  ;  the  mean  sampling  error  would  be  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  this,  or  say  about  1.3  oza^  to  the  ton. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  took  for  the  assay  a  charge  six  times  greater 
(say  about  20  grams),  the  number  of  particles  would  be  3000  and  the  limits 
of  variation  would  be  28  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  30,  or  153  par- 
ticles, which  is  very  closely  ^  of  the  silver  present,  or  say  x.75  ozs.  to  the 
ton,  whilst  the  mean  error  would  amount  to  about  .5  oos.  to  the  ton. 

To  work  these  examples  by  Poisson's  formula  let  us  assume  the  ganguA 
to  have  a  mean  sp.  gr.  of  3.  Then  500  particles  would  weigh  3  milli* 
grams ;  and  3.2609  :t  grams  would  contain  543,500  particles.  There  would 
be  then  500  of  ruby  silver  and  543*500  of  gangue,  together  544,000,  and  the 

formula  gives  the  square  root  of  ^^^^^,  which  works  out  to  63  par- 
ticles as  against  62  by  the  oth^  method* 

A  practical  oonclvsion  from  this  is  of  course  that  either  the  ore  must  be 
powdflfBd  more  finely  or  a  larger  portion  than  3  grams  must  be  taken  for 
the  assay.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  on  such  an  ore  no  small  sample 
must  be  taken  containing  less  than  several  million  particles. 

Consider  now  a  copper  ore  of  the  same  uniform  fineness  containing 

*  Sn.  Or.  ^    Silver  60  per  oent 

t  Taking  28  as  the  limit  of  variation  on  zoa 

X  The  weight  of  the  ore  less  the  weight  of  mby  Silver  fh  ti 
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particles  of  copper  pjrrites  (sp.  gr.  4)  of  which  1000  particles  will  weigh  8 
milligrams,  mixed  with  gangue  of  which  iocx>  particles  weigh  6  milli- 
grams. 

If  one  gram  of  snch  ore  contain  .5  gram  of  copper  pyrites  (  =s  .1725 
gram  copper)  and  .5  gram  of  gangne,  these  will  contain  62,500  and  say 
83,500  particles  respectively.  Altogether  146,000  particles.  With  Pois- 
son's  formula  this  gives  the  limit  of  sampling  error  as  the  sqoare  root  of 

^^^^^^  or  521  particles.  Bnt  a  variation  of  521  on  62,500  is  a  varia- 
tion of  .83  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  copper  in  the  ore  is  17.25  per 
cent,  and  .83  per  cent,  of  this  is  .14  per  cent  The  limits  of  sampliog 
error,  therefore,  are  17. 11  per  cent  and  17.39  per  cent.  Again,  it  mast  he 
remembered  that  the  mean  sampling  error  won  id  be  a  little  over  one-qnarter 
of  this,  or  say  from  17.2  per  cent,  to  17.3  per  cent.  The  practical  concla- 
sion  is  that  a  powder  of  this  degree  of  fineness  is  not  fine  enough.  In  the 
last  place  let  as  consider  a  similar  iron  ore  containing  90  per  cent  of 
haematite  (sp.  gr.  5)  and  10  per  cent  of  gangae  (sp.  gr.  3),  i  gram  of  snch 
ore  will  contain  90,00c  particles  of  haematite  weikhing  .9  gram  and  con- 
taining .63  gram  of  iron  with  say  16,500  particles  of  gangne  weighing 
.  I  gram.  Altogether  106,500  particles. 
Poisson's  formnla  then  gives  the  limits  of  variation  as  the  square  root  of 

^^^^w  ^  ^^  33^  particles.  But  334  on  90,000  is  a  23  on  63.0,  which  Is 
the  percentage  of  iron  present.  The  limits  of  sampling  error  then  are 
62.77  percent,  and  63.23  per  cent  and  the  mean  variation  is  from  62.94 
per  cent,  to  63.06  per  cent. 

These  examples  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  calculations  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
ore  is  made  up  of  uniform  particles  of  mineral  of  such  fineness  as  would 
pass  easily  through  an  80  sieve,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  represent 
with  g^reat  exactness  the  fineness  of  the  powderea  ore  customary  in 
practice.  They  show  that  having  passed  through  such  a  sieve  is  no  proof 
of  sufficient  powdering,  not  that  all  ores  powdered  and  so  sifted  are  unfit 
for  assaying.    This  la^  would  be  an  absurd  and  illogical  conclusion. 

If  an  ore  be  powdered  to  a  fairly  fine  sand  and  then  be  passed  through 
a  series  of  sieves,  say  a  40,  60,  and  80,  in  such  a  state  that  little  or  none 
remains  on  the  first,  but  the  others  retain  a  large  proportion ;  then  of 
that  which  comes  through  the  80  sieve,  perhaps  two-thirds  by  weight  may 
be  even  coarser  than  the  powder  I  have  used  in  the  example.  Of  the  rest 
most  may  be  of  about  half  this  diameter ;  the  weight  of  the  really  fine 
powder  may  be  quite  inconsiderable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  grinding 
be  continued  until,  on  sifting,  little  or  nothing  that  is  powderable  remains 
on  the  sieves;  then  in  the  sifted  product  the  proportions  will  be  very 
different  This  last,  of  course,  is  the  only  right  way  of  powdering.  Also  it 
is  evident  that  so  much  depends  on  the  manner  of  powdering  that  nothing 
precise  can  be  stated  as  to  the  average  coarseness  of  the  powder.  Suppose, 
however,  by  good  powdering  aproduct  is  obtained  which  may  be  represented 
by  a  uniform  powder  with  particles  i-20th  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter  (say 

roughly  r~  inch).  Compared  with  the  previous  powder,  the  diameter  has 
been  divided  by  2.5;  their  number,  therefore,  in  any  given  weight  has 
been  increased  by  the  cube  of  2.5,  which  is  15.6.  But  the  value  of  a 
sample  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  particles.  Hence  the 
reduction  in  siie  and  consequent  increase  in  number  has  made  the  sample 
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nearly  four  times  better  than  before ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  brings 
the  sampling  error  within  tolerable  limits. 

There  are  one  or  two  words  of  warning  which  shonld  be  given.  In  the 
first  place,  using  ago  sieve  instead  of  an  80  must  not  be  too  much  relied 
on  ;  the  powder  I  took  in  the  example  would  pass  through  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  good  powdering  rather  than  of  fine  sifting.  In  the  second 
place,  a  set  of,  say  half-a-dozen,  assays  concordant  within  i  oz.  where  the 
theory  gives  4  ozs.  as  the  limit  of  error  does  not  upset  the  theory :  the 
theory  itself  states  this  as  likely.  It  is  the  error  you  may  get  in  one  or 
two  assays  out  of  a  hundred,  not  the  error  you  are  likely  to  get  in  any  one 
asfay,  which  is  considered  under  the  heading  *' limit  of  error." 

Accepting  the  result  just  arrived  at  that  a  portion  of  i  gram  may  be 
safely  taken  for  an  assay  if  the  particles  are  i-20th  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter,  the  further  question  r^rnains  as  to  what  weight  of  the  original 
sample  must  be  reduced  to  this  degree  of  fineness.  This  may  be  answered 
on  the  principle  that  the  same  degree  of  excellence  should  be  aimed  at  in 
each  of  a  series  of  samplings.  This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  table  00 
page  2. 

A  fine  sand,  snch  as  would  pass  a  40  sieve  but  be  retained  on  a  60  sieve, 
would  be  fairly  represented  by  particles  one-quarter  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter.  This  being  five  times  coarser,  to  contain  the  same  number  of 
particles  mast  be  125  times  (the  cube  of  5)  as  heavy  ;  therefore  125  grams 
of  it  can  be  taken  with  the  same  degree  of  safety  as  i  gram  of  the  finer 
powder.  Of  such  a  sand  about  this  weight  should  be  taken  and  reduced 
to  the  finer  powder.  If  the  ore  were  in  coarse  sand,  say  in  particles  i 
millimetre  in  diameter,  this  would  be  four  times  as  coarse  as  that  last 
considered,  and  we  should  have  to  take  64  times  aa  much  of  it :  64  times 
125  grams  is  8  kUos,  or  say  roughly  from  15  to  20  lbs.  This  should  be 
crushed  to  the  finer  size  and  mixed  ;  then  from  100  to  150  grams  should 
be  taken  and  ground  to  the  finest  powder. 

There  is,  however,  a  reason  why,  on  the  coarser  stuff,  a  smaller  proportion 
may  safely  be  used.  This  becomes  more  evident  if  we  consider  a  still 
coarser  sample.  A  heap  of  ore  in  stones  about  2  inches  across  would  be 
56  times  coarser  than  the  sand,  and  an  equivalent  sample  would  need  to 
be  125,000  times  heavier ;  this  would  amount  to  about  1000  tons.  Experi- 
enced samplers  would  say  that  under  such  conditions  so  largo  a  sample 
was  hardly  necessary. 

This  is  because  I  have  assumed  in  the  calculations  that  the  grains  of 
copper  pyrites,  for  example,  were  all  copper  pyrites  and  the  particles  of 
gffngue  were  free  from  copper.  This  would  be  true  or  nearly  so  for  the 
very  fine  powder,  but  far  from  true  in  the  case  of  the  ore  heap.  In  the 
heap  probably  few  of  ihe-stones  would  be  pure  ore  and  still  fewer  would 
be  free  from  copper.  {The  stones  would  differ  among  themselves  in  their 
copper  contents  only 'within  certain  comparatively  narrow  limits.  And  it 
is  evident  that,  if  replacing  one  stone  by  another,  instead  of  resulting  in 
the  gain  or  loss  of  all  the  copper  one  or  other  contained,  merely  affected 
the  result  to  one-tenth  of  this  amount,  then  a  sample  of  i-iooth  of  the 
weight  (say  10  tons)  would  be  equally  safe. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  the  man  who  samples  on  a 
large  scale  can  safely  and  properly  reduce  the  size  of  his  samples  on  this 
account,  yet  the  principle  is  one  which  counts  less  and  less  as  the  stuff 
becomes  more  finely  divided,  and  ought  to  be  ignored  in  the  working  down 
of  the  smaller  samples  which  come  tc  the  assay er. 
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ACID  measares,  49 
Acidimetry,  323 
Acidity  of  ores,  168 
Acids,  54 

strength  of,  54,  75t  43^ 
Air  of  mines,  carbonic  acid  in,  428 
Alkalies,  330 

determination  of,  331 

Lawrence  Smith's  method  for, 

333.  4" 

separation  of,  333 
Alkalimetry,  323 
Alkaline  earths,  320 
Alnmina,  314 

determination  of,  315 

in  mineral  phosphates,  316 

separation  of,  314,  316 
Amalgamation,  126 
Ammonia,  detection  of,  341 

determination  of,  342 

in  natural  waters,  353 
Antimony,  225 

detection  of,  227 

dry  assay  for,  226 

gravimetric  assay,  228 

separation  of,  228 

volumetric  assay,  229 
Arsenic,  381 

detection  of,  381 

dry  assay  for,  382 

gravimetric  assay,  383 

in  brimstone,  393 

in  crude  arsenic,  388,  393 

in  mispickel,  125,  392 

iodine,  assay  for,  386 

separation  by  distilling,  384 

nraninm  acetate,  assay  for,  389 

Volhard's  method  applied  to, 
124 


Assay  book,  11 

note,  12 

results,; 

tons,  13,  131 
Assaying,  i 

methods,  15 
Assays,  check,  154 

preliminary,  147 
Atomic  weiffhts,  69 

table  oC  433 

BABIX7M,  326 
Baryta,  326 

Barytes,  sulphur  in,  378 
Base  bullion,  sampling  of,  157 
Basic  acetate  separation,  233 
Baum^'s  hydrometer,  77 
Beryllia,  319 
Bismuth,  220 

colorimetric  assay,  223 

detection  of,  221 

gravimetric  determination    of^ 
222 

in  commercial  copper,  208 

separation  of,  222 
Black  tin,  271 

nn  analysis  of,  287 

assay  of,  276 

copper  in,  204 

examination  of,  28^ 

pepamtion  by  vannmg,  272 
Blank  assays,  34 
Blende,  sulphur  in,  375 

sine  in,  266 
Book,  assay,  1 1 

laboratory,  10 

sample,  9 
Boradc  acid.    See  Boron 
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Bonz,  examination  of,  431 
Boron,  429 

direct  determiDation  of,  431 
Brass,  copper  in,  194 

line  in,  265 
Bromine  and  bromides,  361 
Bronze,  copper  in,  194 

tin  in,  281 
Burettes,  51 
Burnt  ore,  silver  in,  116, 118 

snlphnr  in,  377 


Oadmiitm,  269 

graTimeirio  determination,  269 

separation  of,  269 
Oaesinm,  339 

Calcination,  22,  92, 139,  345 
Calciam,  320 

detection  of,  321 

gravimetric  determination,  321 

separation  of,  321 

titration  with  normal  acid,  322 

titration   with   permanganate, 
32a 
Calculation  of  results,  7 
Calonlations  from  formal®,  70 
Calorific  effect  of  ooal,  419 
Calorimeter,  419 

Caljc,345 
Carbon,  414 

ffravimetrio  determination,  416 

in  iron  or  steel,  423 
Carbonates,  424 
Carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  mines, 

428 
Canstic    potash  s    potassium  hy- 
droxide, 65 
Caustic  soda  «  sodium  hydroxide, 

66 
Cerium,  318 
Chalybite,  iron  in,  243 
Charcoal,  21,  94  - 
Check  assays  for  gold,  154 

for  silver,  104,  113 
Chlorine  and  chlorides,  359 
Chromium,  307 

gravimetric  assay,  309 

m  chrome  iron  ore,  308 

volumetric  assay,  309 
Clays,  examination  of,  316 
Coals,  418 


Cobalt,  259 

detection  of,  259 

dry  assay  for,  251 

gravimetric  determination,  260 

in  hardhead,  288 

separation  from  nickel,  442, 254, 
258 
Coke,  25 

Common  salt,  examination  of,  336 
Concentrates,  assay  for  gold  of,  iag 
Colorimetric  assays,  44 
Copper,  175 
Copper,  bismuth  in,  208 

colorimetric  assay  for,  190,  20^^ 

commercial,  arsenic  in,  208, 3S8 

commercial,  copper  in,  193 

commercial,  examination  of,  205 

cyanide  assay  for,  194 

dry  assay  of,  176 

dry  assay,  loss  of,  in  176 

electrolytic  assay  for,  190,  203 

gold  in,  206 

iodide  assay  for,  199 

iron  in,  209,  249 

lead  in,  206 

separation  of,  183 

silver  in,  205 

sulphur  in,  207 
Copper  ores,  solution  of,  183 

valuation  of,  181 
Copper  pyrites,  copper  in,  179,  188, 
198,  202 

sulphur  in,  376 
Culm,  22 
Cupel,  2j,  142 
Cupellation,  loss,  corrections  for,  103 

loss  in  gold,  145 

loss  in  silver,  loi 

of  gold  lead  alloys,  182 

of  silver  lead  alloys,  98,  no 

temperature  of,  143 
Cyanicides,  169 
Cyanide  assay  for  copper,  194 

for  nickel,  255 

for  tin,  278 
Cyanides,  alkalinity  of,  167 

assay  of,  167 

commercial,  160 

double,  161 

gold-dissolving  power,  162 

prussio  acid,  162 

volumetric    determination    ol, 
163, 165 
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Gjaaide  liquors,  alkalinity  of,  167 
assay  of,  164,  "165 
assay  of,  for  gold,  140 
assay  of,  for  zinc,  &c.,  169 


Danibll  cells,  185 
Didymium,  319 
Dollars  to  the  ton,  9 
Dry  assays,  16 
Drying,  5,  33 

Eabths,  314 

the  alkaline,  320 
Electrodes,  187 
Electrolysis  for  copper,  184 

for  nickel,  254 
Equations,  69 
Erbia,  319 

Ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  231 
Filtration,  31 
Finishing  point,  42 
Flasks,  graduated,  49 
Flatting,  149 

Fluorine  and  fluorides,  363 
Fluxes,  16,  93,  136,  138    ^^D 
Formulae,  68 
Tumaces,  25 

Galena,  lead  in,  217,  218 
Gangue,  405 

iron  in  the,  244 
Gas-measuring  apparatus,  52 
Gases,  measurement  of,  44 
Gay-Lussac*s  assay  for  silver,  119 

assay  for  silver  modified,  123 
German  silver,  copper  in,  194 

nickel  in,  255,  259 
Gold^  126 

amalgamation  of,  126 

in  cyanide  liquor,  140 

loss  of,  in  cupellation,  145 

loss  of,  in  parting,  154 

preparation  of,  63 

silver  in,  157 

silver  in,  after  parting,  154 

test  for,  126 
Gold-load  alloys,  cupellation  of,  142 
sampling  of,  158 


Gold  ores  assay  with  cyanide  solu- 
tions, 141 

calcination  of,  139 

concentrates,  140 

fluxing,  136,  138,  140 

sampling  of,  127 

size  of  assay  charges,  127 

tailings,  140 
Gold- parting,  150 

platinum  in,  145,  154,  170,  171 
Gold -zinc  slimes,  142 
Graduated  vessels,  49 
Gravimetric  methods,  15,  27 


Halogens,  358 
Hardhead,  287 

an  analysis  of,  289 
Hot  plate,  30 
Hydrogen,  preparation  of,  62 

reduction  by,  280 
Hydrometer,  77 


Ignition,  32 

in  hydrogen,  280 
Indicators,  42 
Inqiartation,  146 
Iodine  and  iodides,  362 
Iridium,  171 
Iron,  231 

bichromate  assay  for,  237,  243, 

carbon  in,  423 

colorimetric  assay  for,  247 

ferrous  and  ferric,  231 

gravimetric  determination,  233 

permanganate   assay  for,  236, 
238. 

phosphorus  in,  399 

reduction  of    ferric  solutions, 

235.  241 
separation  of,  232 
stannous  chloride  assay  for,  244 
volumetric  assays  for,  234 
Juron  ores,  iron  in,  244,  247 
phosphates  in,  399 


Laboratory  books,  9 
Lanthanum,  319 

Lawrence  Smith's  method  for  alka- 
lies. 333.  4" 
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Lead  211 

colorimetric  assay  for,  218& 

detection  of,  211 

dry  assay  for,  211 

gravimetric  determinati<  n  of, 
214 

in  commercial  copper,  206 

in  galena,  217,  218 

separation  of,  211,  213 

volumetric  determination  of 
cbromate  method,  214 
molybdate  metliod,  218 
Litharge,  use  of,  in  dry  assays,  20, 

93 
Lithiam,  338 
Lime,  320 

milk  of,  321 

volametric  assays  for,  322 
Limestone,  examination  of,  329 

lime  in,  324 
Lime  water,  321 
Loths,  9 


Magnesia,  magnesium,  328 

mixture,  preparation  of,  64 
Manganese,  298 

colorimetric  assay,  306 

detection  of,  299 

gravimetric  determination  of, 
300 

separation  of,  299 

Tolnmetric   determination    of, 

300 
Manganese   peroxide,  ferrous    sul- 
phate assay  for,  301 

iodine  assay  for,  302 

=  manganese  dioxide,  298 
Manganese  ore,  copper  in,  204 

manganese  in,  300 

peroxide  in,  302 
Matte,  18 
Measuring,  49 

flasks,  49 

gases,  44,  52 

gold  buttons,  133,  440, 

liquids,  49 

silver  buttons,  106 
Mechanical  methods,  16 
Mercury,  171 

dry  assay,  172 

wet  assay,  173 


Metallic  particles  in  ores,  gold,  129 

particles  in  ores,  silver,  108 

particles,  tin,  278,  287 
Micrometer,  133 
Microscope,   measuring  with    the, 

440,  133 
Mispickel,  arsenic  in,  125,  392 

sulphur  in,  376 
Moisture,  7,  350 

Molybdate    separation    for    phos- 
phates, 395 

solution,  preparation  of,  60 
Molybdenum,  311 
Muffle,  25 


Nessleb's  solution,  342 
Nickel,  251 

dry  assay  for,  251 

electrolytic  assay,  254 

gravimetric   determination  of, 

254 

in  German  silver,  255,  259 

sepsration   from   cobalt,   254, 
258,442 

separation  from  iron,  258 

separation  from  manganese,  258 

separation  of,  253 

volumetric  assay,  255 
Niobium,  297 
Nitre,  22 

use  of,  in  dry  assays,  95 
Nitrogen  and  nitrates,  400 
Nitrometer,  403 
Normal  acid,  noimal  solutions,  323 


Obsb,  determining  water  in,  5,  351 

drying,  5 

powdering,  4,  109,  130,  448 

quantities  of,  for  an  assay,  11, 
27,  127 

sampling,  i,  127, 444 

with  metallic  particles,  3,  108, 
129 
Osmiridium,  171 
Osmium,  171 
Ounces  to  the  ton,  long,  107 

to  the  ton,  short,  132 
Oxidation,  345 
Oxides,  345 

determination  of  oxygen  in,  346 
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OzicUiliig  agwits,  IS,  95, 345 

effect  of  nitre,  95 

effect  of  nitric  acid,  56 
Oxygen,  344 

eqoif  alent,  358 

in  natoral  waters,  344,  356 

in  ores,  348 


Palladium,  171 
Parting,  150 

acids,  150 

in  flasks,  151 

in  glased  crucibles,  153 

in  special  apparatus,  156 

in  test  tnbes,  152 
Phosphate,  assay  of  apatite  for,  399 

assay  of  iron  ore  for,  399 


Phosphates,  giaTimetric  assay,  396 

volnmetric  assay,  397 
Phospboras  and   phosphates,  394 

in  iron,  399 
Pipette,  50,  120 
Flatinnm,  170 

in  gold,  145,  154,  170 
Potash,  commercial  examination  of, 

338 
Potassium,  336 

gravimetric  determination,  337 
Potassium  cyanide,  23,  65,  160 

commercial  assay  of,  167 

commercial,  purity  of,  161 
Powdering,  4,  130,  448,  109 
Precipitation,  30 
Precipitates,  drying,  32 

igniting,  32,  34 

washing,  31 
Preliminary  assayF,  104,  147 
Preparation  of  acids,  54 

of  other  reagents,  59 
Prill,  108,  129.  278,  287 
Produce,  8 

Pyrarsenate  of  magnesia,  383 
Pyrites,  iron  in,  244 

sulphur  in,  370,  376 
Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  397 


Quantity  to  be  taken  for  an  assay, 

11,27,  127 
Qnartation,  146 
Quartering^  a 


Rbaqsnts,  BtrangUi  oi;  §4 

Red  lead  for  dry  assays,  20,  22,  94 

Reducing  agents,  21,  94 

effects  of  charcoal,  &c.,  04 
effect  of  mineral  sulphides,  95, 

97,98 
Reduction  by  hydrogen,  280 

of  ferric  solutions,  235, 242, 244 
Regulus,  18 
Report  form,  12 

Results,  calculation  of;  7,  13, 16,  38^ 
107.  131, 132 

statement  of,  7 
Rhodium,  171 
Roasting,  22,  345 
RoUinfi^,  149 
Rubidium,  340 
Ruthenium,  171 


Sahplb  book,  9 
Sampling,  i 

effect  of  powdering  on,  449 

errors,  447 

gold  ores,  127 

metals,  157 

theory  of,  444 
Scorification  of  silver  ores^  88 
Scorifier,  23,  89 
Selenium,  379 
Separation,  as  sulphide^  57 

basic  acetate,  233 

mdybdate,  395 
Shales,  bituminous,  420 
Silicon  and  silicates,  405 

in  iron,  414 
Silica  in  rocks,  409 

in  slags,  414 
Silicates,  alkalies  in,  333,  412 

beryllia  in,  320 

examination  of,  409 

titanium  in,  41 1 
Silver,  87 

correction  for  cupellation  loss, 
103 

detection  of,  87 

Gay>Lussac*s  assay,  119 

Gay-Lussao's  assay   modified, 
123 

gravimetric  detennioation  of, 
"7 

in  bullion,  iij 
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SOyer  in  bnmt  oto,  116, 118 
in  copper,  114,  805 
in  galena,  114 
in  lead,  113 
in  oxide  of  lead,  113 
in  silTer  precipitate,  11$ 
I088  in  cnpeUation,  10 1 
pure  preparation  of,  66 
Yolbard^  assay,  121 
Tolmnetrio  methods,  119^  121, 

Silyer  lead  alloys,  cnpellation  of,  98 

sampling  of,  157 
Silver  ore,  cmoible  assay  of,  90 

metallio  particles  in,  108 

scorification  of,  88 
Sise  of  assay  charges,  11,  27, 127 
Slags,  19 
Soda-lime,  425 
Sodium,  334 
Sodium  cyanide,  160 
Solution,  29 
Solntions,  normal,  323 

standard,  36 
Specific  gravity,  75, 436 
Speise,  19 
Standard,  37 

solutions,  36 
Standardising,  37 
Steel,  carbon  in,  423 

chromium  Id,  3x0 

manganese  in,  300 
Stoking,  25, 143 
Streugth  of  reagents,  54 
Strontium,  324 
Sulphates  and  sulphur,  367 

gravimetric  determination,  369 

volumetric  determination,  370 
Sulphides,  reducing  action  of,  9,  95 
Sulphocyanate  assay  for  silver,  121 
Sulphur  in  blende,  375 

in  burnt  ore,  377 

in  chalcodte,  376 

in  coal,  419 

in  copper,  207 

in  copper  pyrites,  376 

in  mispickel,  376 

in  pyrites,  370,  376 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  preparation, 

57 
Surchsrffe,  154 
System  in  assaying,  28 


TABLBy  atomic  weights,  433 

comparing  thermometers,  435 

ounces  to  the  long  ton,  107 

ounces  to  the  short  ton,  132 

sp.  g.  ammonia,  438 

sp.  g.  hydrochloric  acid,  437 

sp.  g.  minerals,  86 
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Fourth   Edition,   Revised,   with  Numerous  Diagrams^   Examples^  and 
Tables,  and  a  Chapter  on  Foundati&ns,    In  Large  8iv.     Chih,     i6s, 

THE  DESIGN  OF  STRUCTURES: 

A  PnMitlo»l  Tpeatlae  on  the  BuUdlnflr  of  Brtdffea, 
Roots.  dM« 

By   S.   ANGLIN,   C.E., 

Master  of  Sagineering,  Royal  Univenity  of  Ireland,  late  Whitworth  Scholar,  ftc 

"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  work  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the  bsst 
Tkzi^Book  on  the  subject,  but  also  to  the  professional  engineer  as  an  ■xcbxdimqi.v 
TALUABLS  book  of  reference.  "^iffcAaiMM/  World. 


Third   Edition,    Thoroughly  Revised.      Royal  %do.      WUh  numerous 
n lustrations  and  13  Lithographic  Plates.    Handsome  ClctK     Price  301. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  the  Constniction  of  Bzidgee  in 
Iron  and  Steel. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUQHTSMEN,  AND  ENQINEER8. 
By  T.   CLAXTON    FIDLER,    M.  Inst.  C.E., 

Prof,  of  Engineering,  University  College,  Dundee- 

"The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Fidler's  work  will  again  occupy  the  same  OON- 
BPiouous  POSITION  among  professional  text- books  and  treatises  as  has  been 
accorded  to  its  predecessors.    Sound,  simple,  and  pull."— 7%«  Enffineer, 


In  Medium  Svo,     Handsome  Cloth.     Pp.  j-jfv-f  248,  with  over 
100  Illustrations.     Price  \os.  td.  net, 

CONSTROCTIONAL  STEELWORK: 

Being  Notes  on  the  Practical  Aspect  and  the  Principles  of 

Design,  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Present 

Methods  and  Tools  of  Manufacture. 

By  A.   W.   FARNSWORTH, 

Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

"  A  worthy  volume,  which  will  be  found  of  much  assistance.  ...  A  book  "of 
particular  value." — Practical  Engineer. 

"Will  be  found  of  value  to  all  Architects  and  Engineers  engaged  in  steelwork  constnic- 
tion.'^—BtaldiMgr  News. 
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In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth,  Qilt,  Uniform  with  Stability  of  Ships 

and  Steel  Ships  (p.  38).      With  34  Folding  Plates  and  468 

Illustrations  in  the  Text.     SOs.  net. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

DOCK    ENGINEERING. 

By  BRYSSON  CUNNINGHAM,  B.E.,  Assoc. M.Ii*t.C.R, 

Of  the  Engineers'  Department,  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 
GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

Historical  and  Discursive. — Dock  Design. — Constructive  Appliances. — 
Materials, — Dock  and  Quay  Walls. — Entrance  Passages  and  Locks.— 
Jetties,  Wharves,  and  Piers. — Dock  Gates  and  Caissons. — Transit  Sheds 
and  Warehouses. — Dock  Bridses. — Graving  and  Repairing  Docks. — 
Working  Equipment  of  Docks.  —Index. 

*' We  have  never  seen  a  more  profusely-illnstrated  treatise.  It  Is  a  most  important 
standard  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  dock  and  harbour  engineers."— SteatnM^. 

"Will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  expert  as  a  book  of  reference."— fn^inetfr. 


Fourth  Edition.     In  Two  Parts,  Published  Separately. 
A    TEXT-BOOK    OF 

Engineering  Draf  ing  and  Design. 

YoL.  I. — Pbaotical  Gbometbt,  Planb,  and  Solid.    4s.  6d. 
YoL.  II. — Machine  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Design.   4s.  6d. 

BY 

SIDNEY  H.  WELLS,  Wh.Sc.,  A.M.LC.E.,  A.M.LMech.E., 

Principal  of  the  Batteisea  Polytechnlo  InsUtnte,  Ac 

With  many  lUustrcUions,  specially  prepared  fnr  the  Work,  and  numarom 

Examples, /or  the  Use  if  Students  m  TechnicaX  Schools  and  Colleges, 

"  a  oatital  TBX9-B0OK,  arranged  on  an  sxcBUun  btstbm,  calculated  to  give  an  Intelligent 
snip  of  the  sofaject,  and  not  the  mere  facoltv  of  mechanical  oopying.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  shows 
now  to  make  coMFLm  wonKmchDaAwmos,  <uscn8sing  fully  each  step  in  the  design.*— JWartrfagl 
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In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  201  Illustratious.     6s.  net. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

rrJEIS  DSSIGN  OF  BSAJMCS, 

GIRDERS,  AND  COLUMNS 

IN  MACHINES  AND  STRUCTURES. 

With  Examples  in  Graphic  Statics. 
By  WILLIAM  H.  ATHERTON,  M.Sc,  M.LMech.E. 

"A  very  useful  source  of  information.  ...  A  work  which  we  commend  very 
highly  ...  the  whole  being  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  very  well  chosen 
examples. " — Sat  u  re. 

•'  There  should  be  a  strong  demand  for  this  concise  treatise."— Pa<7«'*  Weekly. 
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Nearly  Ready.     In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  252  Illustrations. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construction  of  the  Steam  Turbine, 
with  Historical  Notes  on  Its  Development. 

By  ALEXANDER  JUDE. 

Contents— The  Theory  of  the  Steam  Turbine.— Historical  Notes  on  Turbines. — The 
Velocity  of  Steam.— Types  of  Steam  Turbines.— Practical  Turbines.— The  Efficiency'  of 
Large  Turbines.— The  Trajectory  of  the  Steam.— Efficiency  of  Turbines.— Turbine  Vanes.— 
Disc  Friction  in  Turbines.  —  Specific  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam.— Governing  Steam 
Turbines.— Steam  Consumption  of  Turbines.— The  Whirling  of  Shafts. — Bibliography. — 
Index.  

Works  by  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Iiist.C.E.,  M.InstMeeh.E.,  &e. 

Now   Ready.     Fourth   Edition,    Revised  and   Enlarged.     With 
additional  Illustrations.     Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     25s.  net 

A    TREATISE    ON 

GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E. 

CoNTBNTS.— Part  I.— Gas  Engines  :  General  Description  of  Action  and  Parts.— 
Heat  Cycles  and  Qassification  of  Gas  Engines.— History  of  the  Gas  Engine.— The 
Atkinson,  Griffin,  and  Stockport  Engines. — The  Otto  Gas  Engine. — Modem  British  Gas 
Engines. — Modem  French  Gas  Engines. — German  Ga&  Engines.— Gas  Production  for 
Motive  Power.— Utilisation  of  Blast-furnace  and  Coke-oven  Gases  for  Power.— The  Theory 
of  the  Gas  Engine. — Chemical  Composition  of  Gas  in  an  Engine  Cylinder.— Utilisation  <^ 
Heat  in  a  Gas  Engine. — Explosion  and  Combustion  in  a  Gas  Engine. — Part  II. — 
Petroleum  Engines :  The  Discovery,  Utilisation,  and  Properties  of  OiL— Method  of 
Treating  Oil.— Carburators.— Early  Oil  Engines.— Practical  Application  of  Gas  and' Oil 
£nfine3. — Part  III.— Air  Engines. — Appbndicbs.- Indkx. 

"The  best  book  now  published  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines."— jS'Mi^iiryr. 
"A  thoroughly  reliable  and  exhaustive  treatise." — Engineering. 


In  Quarto,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  Numerous  Plates.     25s. 

THE  HEAT  EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  BOILERS 

(LAND,   MARINE,   AND   LOCOMOTIVE). 

With  many  Tests  and  Experiments  on  different  Types  of 

Boilers,  as  to  the  Heating  Value  of  Fuels,  ftc*,  with 

Analyses  of  Gases  and  Amount  of  Evaporation, 

and  Suggestions  for  the  Testing  of  Boilers. 

By    BRYAN    DONKIN,    M.Inst.C.E. 

General  Contents.— Classification  of  Different  Types  of  Boilers. — 425  Eirperiments  on 
English  and  Foreign  Boilers  with  their  Heat  Efficiencies  shown  in  Fifkv  Tables. — Fire 
Grates  of  Various  Types.— Mechanical  Stokers.— Combustion  of  Fuel  in  Boilers. — ^Trans- 
mission of  Heat  through  Boiler  Plates,  and  their  Temperature. — Feed  Water  Heaters, 
Superheaters,  Feed  Pumps,  &c. — Smoke  and  its  Prevention. — Instruments  used  in  Testing 
Boilers. — Marine  and  Locomoiive  Boilers. — Fuel  Testing  Stations. — Discussion  of  the  Trials 
and  Conclusion^.— On  the  Choice  of  a  Boiler,  and  Testing  of  Land,  Marine,  and  Locomotive 
Boilere.— Appendices.— Bibliography.— iNon.x. 

With  Plates  illustrating  Progress  made  during  recent  years^ 

and  the  best  Modem  Practice. 

"  Probably  the  most  KZHATJsmrB  ruumt  that  has  eyer  been  oollected.     A  pxaotxou. 
Book  by  ft  thoronirhly  practical  m»n/'— /ron  and  Coal  Trade*  Rfviete. 
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Neablt  Keadt.     In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With 
131  lUostrations. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MARINE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

By  Prop.  J.  HARVARD   BILES,  M.Inst.N.A., 

Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     Pocket-Size,  Leather,  128.  6d. 

BOILERS,  MARINE  AND  LANDs 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION   AND  STRENGTH. 

A  Handbook  or  Rulis,  Fobmul^  Tables,  dto.,  bklatiys  to  Matsbial, 

80ANTLINO8,  AND  Frbssubbs,  Safitt  Valybs,  Spbikgs, 

Fittings  and  Mountinos,  &o» 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,   BOILER-MAKERS, 

AND  STEAM  USERS. 

By  T.   W.   TRAILL,   M.  Inst.  0.  E.,   F.E.RN., 

Late  Bnirlneer  Snrreyor-ln-Chief  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"Thi  most  taluabu  woac  on  Boilers  pabli«hed  in  Eng\»nd.''^8JUpping  World. 
"  Contains  an  Enoumous  Quamtitt  or  IxroHiCATioiT  arrranged  In  a  very  convenient  form. 
A  MOST  VSBFVL  voLUM B    .    .    .    supplying  information  to  be  had  nowhere  eLse."— T^  Enifiiutr, 


Fifth  Edition.     Large  Crown  8vo.      With  numerous 
HluBtrationB.    68.  net. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRAOTIOE: 

A  Handbook  for  Enfi^neers  and  Offleers  in  the  Royal  Navy 

and  Mercantile  Marine,  Including  the  Management 

of  the  Main  and  Auxiliary  Engines  on 

Board  Ship. 

By  JOHN  G.  LIVERSIDGE,  E.N.,  A.M.LC.E. 

Oonffii^ J,— General  Deacriptloo  ot  Marine  Maohluery, — Tbe  CondltJonA  of  B{}rTl(^e  And 
DaUetq  ot  ETi^n«ar^  of  tbe  EUJj'ai  Nary— Ejatry  and  Oondltloai  of  Serrlad  of  Eii^^Dpetn  of 
(.lie  hBSkding  ^.S.  CoitiFwulr'a. — EMl^inft  Steam  ^DitUet  of  a  Steaming  Wfitch  e>d  iiLrglesi 
acd  BoUem.'— 8)iQiiini^  otl  St^aTai.^Bajbour  Doiiej  aud  Watcibefi. — Adjustrnpntn  aad 
Ef'pak.rt  or  £uginejt.— Prpiervaiton  and  Ifi^iMLtra  of  '^Tank'  BQilerB.— Tbi^  IJdII:  iLod  IE* 
FtrLtn^s.^ClekEiiDj;  jiud  Pamtliijc  Ma^hinrfry, — Reciprocatluj;  Fumpn,  FiM^'t  H patera,  jind 
AulDinfiitli^  ff^f^d  '  WiLtgtr  R«ji;nlAlor8- —  £v}LporaLonL  —  5it«aici  BofkLa,  —  ELkf^crrlc  Llglit 
Macktm^ry, — Hydraulic  Muehfriory— AlsvComtiroftiiEnF  PnmpB.^RefrlgBratluit:  KlacblD^i 
—  Mft4?blQory  of  Dt'Stroycm.— Tlje  Jlklar^ffoiri'^nt  ot  watpr  Tqbo  Bt^Ucrn.— ReruIaUoQB  lur 
Emry  f-tf  A^tiat^mi.  Enf^iucsva^  H.N,^Qu«<ttt<:»oi^  ri^Hii  i^^  ETaminatlaoa  for  Praipcttan  uf 
j£Tifia««?Ta,  B.N.— KeitralfitlQiKi  rat-pecting  Roanl  ofTrBido  iCscaminaiLODi  fcir  EiiErineerii^  ^o 

"Tbie  VERT  CJityijL  flooi;,  .  ,  .  Uj-DEmuTio^e  Are  of  qbeat  iM^tiBT^^cit  In  a  warlc 
of  ihli  klml,  asd  It  Hu  wi»tl«f actor j  to  find  tbat  ai^Ka^L  AiTKHTioir  baa  be«Q  giTeti  In  tbia 


In  Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated.     58.  net. 

O  I  ILi        F  U  S  ILi: 

ITS    SUPPLY,    COMPOSITION,    AND    APPLICATION. 
By    SIDNEY    H.    NORTH, 

LATE   EDITOR   OF    THE    "PETROLEUM    REVIEW.' 

Contents.— The  Sources  of  Supply.— Economic  Aspect  of  Liquid  Fuel.— Chemical 
Composition  of  Fuel  Oils.— CoDditions  of  Combustion  in  Oil  Fuel  Furnaces.— Early 
Methods  and  Experiments.— Modem  Burners  and  Methods.— Oil  Fuel  for  Marine  Pur- 
poses.—For  Naval  Purposes.- On  Locomotives.- For  Metallurgical  and  other  Purposes. 
—Appendices.  —Index. 

*'  Everyone  interested  in  this  important  question  will  welcome  Mr.  North's  excellent 
text'book.  "—Nature. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Second  Edition,  Revised.      With  numerous  Plates  reduced  from 
Working  Drawings  and  280  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     21b. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERING: 

A  Practical  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Enfi[ine  Bailden, 

Desisrners  and  Draaghtsmen.  Railway 

Enfirineers,  and  Students. 

By  WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIGREW,  M.Inst.C.E. 

With  a  Section  on  American  and  Continental  Engines. 

By  albert  F.   RAVENSHEAR,  B.Sc, 

Of  Hlfl  Kajeaty's  Patent  Offloe. 

OmImM.  —  Historical    Introdnotion,   176S-1868 Modem    LooomottTas:    Simple.— 

Modern  LoeomotlTea :  Oompoand.  -  Primary  CooBideration  in  Looomoti^  Daaiign.— 
Oylinderi,  Steam  Ohesta,  and  Stnfflnjr  Bozea.— PlBtona*  Piston  Boda,  Orossheads,  and 
Sfide  Bars.— Connecting  and  Coaplinfc  Rodn.— Wheels  and  Axles,  Axle  Boxes,  Homblooka, 
and  Bearing  Springs. --BalancinR.— Valve  G«ar.->SUde  Valves  and  Valve  Gear  Details.— 
Framing,  Bofffes  and  Axle  Tracks,  Badlal  Axle  Boxes.— BoilerB.--8mokebox,  Blast  Pipe, 
Firebox  Fittings.— Boiler  Mountings.— Tenders.  -  Railway  Brakes.— Labrication.~OQn- 
ramption  of  Fuel,  Evaporation  and  Engine  Efficiency.— American  Locomotives.— Ocm- 
tlnental  Looomotives.— Bepairs,  Banning,  Inspection,  and  Benewala— Three  Appendloee. 


''The  work  ooimnrs  all  that  can  bs  lkabnt  from  a  book  upon  snch  a  Babjeot    It 
will  at  onoe  rank  as  thb  stavdakd  woxk  upon  this  ixfobtant  scBjscr.*'— ^i^way  3lagatin§, 


At  Press.     In  Large  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated. 

LOCOMOTIVE  COMPOUNDING  AND  SUPERHEATING. 

By    J.    F,    GAIRNS. 

Contents.— Introductory.— ConiTwunding  and  Superheating  for  Locomotives.— A 
Classlflcation  of  Compound  Systems  for  Locomotives.— The  History  and  Development  of 
the  Compound  Locomotive. —  Two-Cylinder  Non-Automatic  Systems.  —  Two-Cylinder 
Automatic  Systems.— Other  Two-Cylinder  Systems.- Three-Cylinder  Systems.— Four- 
Cylinder  Tandem  Systems.— Four-Cylinder  Two-Crank  Systems  (other  than  Tandem).— 
Four-Cylinder  Balanced  Systems.— Four-Cylinder  Divided  and  Balanced  Systems. — 
Articulated  Compound  Engines.— Triple-ExpanpJon  Locomotives.— Compound  Rack 
Locomotivea— Concluding  Remarks  Concerning  Compound  Locomotives.- The  Use  of 
Superheated  Steam  for  Locomotives.— Index. 


In  Large  %vo,    ffatuUome  Cloth,     WUh  Plates  and  lUwtreUioM.    IBs, 

ILiIGHT      RAiuiar  Air  s 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  COLE,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Late  Deputy-Manager,  North- Western  Railway,  India. 
Contend.— DiBcussion  of  the  Tenn  '^Li^ht  Railways.**— English  Railwm, 
Rates,  and  Farmers.— Li|Brht  Railways  in  Belgium,  France,  Italv,  other 
European  Countries,  America  and  the  Colonies,  India,  Ireland.  ^Roaa  Trans- 
Dort  as  an  alternative.— The  Light  Railways  Act,  1896.— The  Question  of 
Gauge.— Construction  and  Working.— Locomotives  and  Rolling-Stock.— light 
Railways  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. — ^Appendices  and  Indez. 

"  Will  remain,  for  some  time  yet.  a  Stahdard  Work  in  everything  relating  to  Light 
Raflways.  "—An^nttT. 

"The  whole  subject  is  sxhaustivklt  and  praotigallt  considered.  The  work  can  be 
oordially  recommended  as  indispbvsabls  to  those  whose  daty  It  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the  immediate  future."— /2a</way  OJflcial  OaxetU. 
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FouBTH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
With  Numer<ms  lHustraiionB.     Price  lOs,  6d, 

VALVES  AND  VALVE-GEARING: 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK  FOR    THE    USE   OF 
ENGINEERS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  AND  STUDENTS. 

By    CHARLES   HURST,    Practical    Draughtsman. 

Part  I.— Steam  Engine  Valves.  I     Part  III.— Air  Compreasor  Valvea  and 

Part  Il.-^^as   Engine  Valves   and  Oearinff. 

Gears.  I     Part  IV.— Pump  Valves. 

"Ma.  Huans  taltu  and  taly>«iabivo  will  prove  a  rory  valuable  aid,  and  tend  to  the 
prodnotlon  of  Engines  of  sciBKTivic  DXSiOH  and  acoMOMicAxwoaziHo.  .  .  .  Will  be  largely 
■ought  after  by  Students  and  Designers.'  —Afariit«  BniOiMer. 

''  Almost  KVXKT  TTPB  of  VALVB  and  its  gearing  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  Illustrated  is 
Rioh  a  way  as  to  be  rxadilt  uirDBaflTooD  and  practioallt  appuzd  by  either  the  Engineer, 
Draughtsman,  or  Student.  .  .  .  Should  prove  both  usbtdl  and  yaluablb  to  afi  Engineers 
leaking  for  bsuablb  and  olsax  information  on  the  subject.  Its  moderate  prioe  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  nSl^^lndustrua  and  Iron. 

"As  a  practical  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  book  stands  without  a  rivaL"— J/«cAanicaZ 
World.  ,_    

Hints  on   Steam  Engine  Desisrn  and  Conatrtiotion.    By  Ghablbs 

HuBST,  **Aathor  of  Valves  and  Valve  Gearing."    Second  Edition, 

Revised.     In  Paper  Boards,  8vo.,  Cloth  Back.     Illustrated.     Price 

Is.  6d.  net. 

OoNTjcxm.— L  Steam  Pipea.— XL  Valves.— III.  Cylinders.— IV.  Air  Pumps  and  Con- 

denBers.-V.  Motion  Work.— VI.  Crank  Shafts  and  Pedestals.—VII.  Valve  Gear.-VIIL 

Lubrication.— IX.  Miscellaneous  Details  —Index. 

'*  A  handy  volume  which  every  practical  young  engineer  should  possess.'*— 7^  Modtl 
Engineer. 

Strongly  Bound  in  Super  Royal  8vo.      Cloth  Boards.      7b.  6d.  net. 


For  Calculating  Wages  on  the  Bonus  or  Premium  Systems. 
For  Engineering,  Technical  and  Allied  Trades. 

By   henry   a.    GOLDING,    A.M.I nst.M.E., 

Technical  Assistant  to  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  and  Clench,  Ltd.,  and  Assistant  Lecturer 

in  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Northampton  Institute.  London,  E-O. 
"Cannot  fall  to  prove  practically  serviceable  to  those  for  whom  they  have  been 
designed."— Scotsman. 

Second  Edition,  Cloth,  8s.  6d.     Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  8s.  6d. 
OBIFFIN'S  ELECTBIOAL  PBICE-BOOK :   For  Electrical,  Civil, 
Marine,  and  Borough  Engineers,  Local  Authorities,  Architects,  Railway 
Contractors,  &c.,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  J.  Dowsing. 

"  The  Elbctrical  Pricb-Book  rrmovss  all  mystbry  about  the  cost  of  Electrical 
Power.  By  its  aid  the  bxpbnsb  that  will  be  entailed  by  utilising  electricity  on  a  laxge  or 
smaU  scale  can  be  discovered.'* — ArcMiUci, 


BY    WILLIAIW    NICHOLSON. 
S  IMT  O  If  E       JRL  B  JRL  1?  E  IMT  E  KT  1?. 

(See  page  76.) 
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SuoBTLY.    Second  Edition.     Large  8vo,  HandAome  Cloth.    With 
lUustrationB,  Tables,  &o. 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A   TREATISE   ON    THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LUBRICATION 

AND  ON  THE 

NATURE,   PROPERTIES,   AND   TESTING  OF  LUBRICANTS. 
By  LEONARD  ARCHBUTT,  F.I.O.,  F.G.S., 

Ohemist  to  the  Midland  Eallway  Oompany, 
AND 

R.    MOUNTFORD   DEELEY,   M.I.Mech.E.,   F.G.S., 

Chief  LocomotiTo  Superintendent,  Midland  Bailway  Company. 

GOHTSNTS.— I.  IMctlon  of  Solids.— II.  Liquid  Friction  or  VlsooBity,  and  FUitte 
Friction.— III.  Superficial  Tension.— IV.  The  Theory  of  Lubrication. —V.  LabricanU, 
their  Sources,  Preparation,  and  Properties.— VI.  Physical  Properties  and  Methods  of 
Rzamination  of  Lubricants.- VH.  Chemical  Properties  and  Methods  of  Examination 
of  Lubricants.- VIII.  The  Systematic  Testing  of  Lubricants  by  Physical  and  Chemical 
Methods.— IX.  The  Mechanical  Testing  of  LubrlcanU.— X.  The  Design  and  Lubrlcatloa 
of  Bearings.— XI.  The  Lubrication  of  Machinery.— Index. 

"  Destined  to  become  a  olassio  on  the  subject."- Indti«<riM  and  Iron. 

**  Contains  practically  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject.  Deserres  the  careful 
attention  of  all  Engineers."— AaiZtmy  Offieial  Gazette, 


.  Fourth  Edition.     VeryfuUy  lUustrated,    Oloih,  48.  Od. 

STEAM  -  BOILERS: 

THBIB   DKFBOTS,    MANAGSMEKT,    AND    OONSTRUOTION. 
By    R.    D.    MFNRO, 

Vhi^  Engineer  of  the  SeotHeh  Boiler  Intwranee  and  Bngine  Jntpeotion  Companf. 

C^NSRAL  CoNTBNTS.— I.  EXPLOSIONS  cftused  (i)  b^  Overheating  of  Plates— <s)  By 
Defective  and  Overloaded  Safety  Valves— (3)  By  Corrosion,  Internal  or  Extenoal— hU)  By 
Defective  Desi^  and  Construction  (Unsupported  Flue  Tubes ;  Unstrengthened  Mannoles  ; 
Defective  Staying :  Strength  of  Rivetted  Joints ;  Factor  of  Safety>— II.  Construction  of 
Vertical  Boilbrb:  Shells— Crown  Plates  and  Uptake  Tubes— Man-Holes,  Mud-Holes, 
and  Fire-Holes  —  Fireboxes  —  Mountings  —  Management  —  Cleanin^^ — Table  of  Bursting 
Pressures  of  Steel  Boilers— Table  of  Kivetted  Joints — Specifications  and  Drawin|rs  <x 
Lancashire  Boiler  for  Working  Pressures  (0)  80  lbs. ;  {6)  aoo  lbs.  per  square  inch  respectively. 

"  A  valuable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineers  engaged  about  Steam  Boilers,  ought 
to  be  carefullv  studied,  and  always  at  hand."— C«>//.  Gua^Uan. 

"  The  book  is  vbrv  useful,  especially  to  steam  users,  artisans,  and  young  Engineers. "'- 
Bnginttr.  

Bt  the  same  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.  A  Practical  Hand- 
book based  on  Actual  Experiment.  With  Diagram  and  Coloured  Plate. 
Price  3s. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED,   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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In  Crown  8w,   Cloth,    Fully  Illustrated,     5/.  net, 

EMERY   GRINDING    MACHINERY. 

A^  Text-Book  of  Workshop  Praetiee  in  General  Tool  Grinding*  Fand  the 
Deslfirn,  Construction,  and  Application  of  the  Machines  Employed. 

By  R.  B.  HODGSON,  A.M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Introduction.  ^Tool  Grinding. — Emery  Wheels. — Mounting  Emery  Wheels. 
—Emery  Rings  and  Cylinders.  —  Conditions  to  Ensure  Efficient  Working.— 
Leading  Types  of  Machines.— Concave  and  Convex  Grinding.— Cup  and  Cone 
Machines.  —  Multiple  Grinding.  —  "Guest"  Universal  and  Cutter  Grinding 
Machines. —Ward  Universal  Cutter  Grinder.  —  Press. —Tool  Grinding.— Lathe 
Centre  Grinder.— Polishing.— Index. 

'*  Eminently  practical  .  .  .  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  users  of  this  class  of 
tnachinery,  and  to  meet  with  careful  perusal.*'— CA««r.  TradtlonmaL 


In  Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    Very  Fully  Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR  MECHANISM  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  W.   POYNTER  ADAMS,  M.Inst.KE. 

Part  I.— The  Petrol  Car.    Part  IL— The  Electrical  Car. 
Part  III.— The  Steam  Car. 


PART    I.— THE  PETROL    OAR.    5s.  net 

Contents.— Section  I. — The  Mechanism  of  the  Petrol  Car. — 
The  Engine. — The  Eng^ine  Accessories. — Electrical  Ignition  and  Accessories. 
— Multiple  Cylinder  Engines. — ^The  Petrol.— The  Chassis  and  Driving  Gear. 
— Section  II.— The  Management  of  the  Petrol  Car.— The  Engine. — 
The  Engine  Accessories. — Electrical  Ignition. — The  Chassis  and  Driving 
Gear.  —General  Management.  — Glossary.  — Index. 

"  Should  b€  carefully  studied  by  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  motors."— ^«/*- 
mchiU  and  Carriage  Builders^  Journal. 


Sixth  Edition.     Folio,  strongly  half-bound,  21s. 

rrRAVERSE     rriLBILiESS: 


Computed  to  Four  Places  of  Decimals  for  every  Minute  of  Angle 
up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  the  Use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 

By    RICHARD    LLOYD    GURDEN, 

Authorised  Surveyor  for  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 

\*  Published  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  Surveyors- Generol  for  New  South 

Wales  and  Victories 

"  Those  who  haye  experience  in  exact  Survkv-work  will  hest  know  how  to  appredate 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  represented  by  this  valuable  book.  The  computations 
enable  the  user  to  ascertain  the  sines  and  cosines  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  within 
half  an  inch,  and  this  by  rxtxrbncb  to  but  Onb  Tablx.  in  place  kA  tte  usual  Fifteen 
minute  computations  required.  Thu  alone  is  evidence  of  the  assistance  which  the  Tables 
ensure  to  every  user,  and  as  every  Surveyor  in  active  practice  has  felt  the  want  of  such 
assistance  fbw  knowing  of  thbir  fublication  will  rbmain  without  thbm." 
^Engineer, 
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WORKS     BY 
ANDREW  JAMIESON,  MJnst.C.E.,  M.I.KE^  F.ILS.E., 

I  Entirutrmg^  The 
Ttcktucal  CoiUgt, 


Former fy  Pnfttsor  of  Elteirieal  Enkintering^  The  Glaegom  and  Wttt  ef  Scotland 
*"  rcknical  C 


PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOKS. 
In  Largi  Crown  8cw.    Fhtlfy  lUustratid, 

STEAM  AND  STEAM-ENGINES,  INCLUDING  TURBINES 

AND  BOILERS.  For  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  for  Students  preparing 
for  Examinadoos.  With  800  pp.,  over  400  Illustrations,  11  Plates,  many 
B.  of  £.,  C.  and  G.,  Questions  and  Answers,  and  all  Inst.  C.E.  Exams* 
on  Theory  0/ Heat  Engines.    Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised.     los.  6d. 

"Profenor  Jamieson  fascinates  the  reader  br  his  CLBAamss  op  comcbption  amo 
tDf  PUCiTY  OP  KXPRBSSioN.     His  treatment  recalls  the  lecturing  of  Faraday.**— ^M««uvwnc 

*'  The  Bbst  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students.'*— ^Mj^vwirr. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS  &  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Including  All  the  Inst,  C.E»  Exams,  in  (i)  Applied  Mechanics; 
(2)  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials ;  (3a)  Theory  of  Structures ; 
(ii)  Theory  of  Machines ;  Hydraulics.  Also  B.  of  E. ;  C.  and  G.  Questions. 
Vol.  I. — Comprising  568  pages,  300  Illustrations,  and  Questions: 
Part  I.,  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  Applications;  Part  II.:  Friction, 
Lubrication  of  Bearings,  &c. ;  Different  kinds  of  Gearing  and  their  Appli- 
cations to  Workshop  Tools,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  8s.  6d. 
"Fully   maintains  the  reputation  of  the  Aaxhor.'*~-Pract.  Efigineer. 

Vol.  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI.,  with  over  800  pages,  371  Illus- 
trations ;  Motion  and  Energy,  Theory  of  Structures  or  Graphic  Statics ; 
Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials  ;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic 
Machinery.    Fifth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 

*'VV«LL  AND  LUCIDLY  WRiTTBN.**— 7***  Engineer. 

%*  Each  of  the  above  volumes  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately. 


PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  INTRODUCTORT  MANUALS 

Croztm  Szv.     With  lUustratioHS  and  Examination  Papers, 

STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM-ENGINE   (Elementary 

Manual  of).     For  First- Year  Students,  forming  an  Introduction  to  the 
Author's  larger  Work.    Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  3/6. 
"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  bvbry  enpneering  apprendce."— PnKi&a/  Engineer^ 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITT  (Elementary  Manual 

of).     For  First-Year  Students.    With  Stud. Inst.C.  E.  and  B.  of  E.  Exam. 
Questions.     Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    3/6. 
"  A  THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY  Tcxt-book.    PRACTICAL  and  dear."— iVo/trfv. 

APPLIED    MECHANICS    (Elementary    Manual   oO. 

For  First- Year  Students.     With  B.  of  E.,  C. and  G. ;  and  Stud.  Inst.  C.E. 
Questions.     Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.     3/6. 
"  The  work  has  very  high  QUAUTtas,  which  may  be  condensed  into  the  one  wovd 
•  CLSAR.'  '*Sa'ence  and  Art, 

A  POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTTRICAL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

For  the  Use  of  Electricians  and  Engineers.  By  John  Munro,  C.E., 
and  Prof.  Jamieson.  Pocket  Size.  Leather,  8s.  6d.  Seventeenth 
Edition. [See  p.  48. 

lOWDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  A  COu  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WORKS     BY 

¥.  J.  HAGQUORN  RANKINE,  LL.D,  F.R.S., 

Lat»  RagluB  Profnaor  of  dull  Engineering  In  the  Untoenlty  of  Qltugom. 
THOBOUGHLT  BSVISKD  BT 

W.     J.     MILLAE,     C.B., 

Late  Secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  In  Seotland. 


A  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS : 

OompriBing  the  Principles  of  Statics  and  Cinematics,  and  Theory  of 
Structures,  Mechanism,  and  Machines.  With  Numeronfl  Diagrams. 
Crown  8yo,  cloth.    Sevsntsbnth  Edition.     128.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING: 

Comprising  Engineering  Surveys,  Earthwork,  Foundations,  Masonry,  Car- 
pentry, Metal  Work,  Koads,  Hallways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks, 
Harbours,  &c.  With  Numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,    Twbnty-Seoond  Edition.     16s. 


A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERY  AND  MILLWORK : 

Comprising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Construction,  and 
Objects  of  Machines,  &c.  Dlustrated  with  nearly  300  Woodcuts, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Sevbnth  Edition.    128.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  AND  OTHER 
PRIME  MOVERS: 

With  a  Section  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  AiB  Engines,  by  Bbtan  Donkin, 
M.Inst.  C.E.  With  Folding  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Sixteenth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 

tONDOH:  CHAaiES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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PmoF.  Rankinb's  Works— (C«m/^'m«a^). 

USEFUL  RULES  AMD  TABLES: 

Fot  Arohiieots,  Bailden,  Engineers,  Pounders,  Meohanics,  Shipbnildena 
SoTYeyon,  &o.  With  AppBin>ix  for  the  nse  of  Eleotbioal  Bnginbebs. 
By  Profeuor  Jamibson,  F.R.S.E.     Sbvbnth  Edition.     10b.  6d. 


A  MECHANICAL  TEXT-BOOK: 

A  Praotioal  and  Simple  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Meohaniot.  By 
Professor  Rankinb  and  E.  F.  Bambbb,  G.E.  With  Numerous  Ulna- 
trations.    Grown  8vo,  cloth.    Fifth  Edition.    9s. 

«,*  Tha  "  HsQHANKUL  TsxT-BooK "  iMw  ditigMd  hp  Profeuor  BAizon  m  on  Unao- 
]>aoxiOH  to  thi  abovt  Seritt  of  MtmtuUt. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

Royal  8vo.    Cloth,  3l8.  6d« 

Part  I.  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of 
Vapours,  Liquids,  and  Solids.  Part  II.  Papers  on  Energy  and  its  Trans- 
formations.    Part  III.  Papers  on  Wave-Forms,  Propulsion  of  Vessels,  fto. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.A.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Muxab,  O.B. 
With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 

"  No  mora  enduring  Memorial  of  Professor  Ranldne  could  be  devised  than  the  pablica- 
don  of  thew  papers  in  an  accessible  form.  .  .  .  The  Collection  is  most  valuable  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  his  analysis. 
.  .  .  The  Volume  exceeds  in  importance  any  work  m  the  same  department  published 
in  Ofor  timc^^Arekiiect. 


By  W.   VINCENT    SHELTON    (Foreman  to 

the  Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  Constantinople) : 

THE  MECHANIC'S  GUIDE :  A  Hand-Book  for  Engineen  and 
Artisans.  With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical  Use. 
niustrated.    Secatui  Edition.    Crown  8yo.    Cloth,  7/6. 
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Third  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,     With  60  Fla/es  and 
Numerous  Illustrations,     Handsome  Cloth,    ^4s, 

HYDRAULIC  POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.   Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.&, 

FELLOW  OP  KINC^S  COLLHGB,   LONDON;  PKOF.    SMBRITUS  OP  CIVIL  BNCINBUUNO, 

king's  collbgb,  btc..  rrc. 

CoNTBNTS  —Discharge  through  Orifices.— Flow  of  Waier  through  Pipes.— Accumulators. 
— Presses  and  Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic  Engines. — Pumping  Engines. — Capstans. 
—  Traversers. —  Tacks. — Weighing  Machines.  —  Riveters  and  Shop  Tools.  —  Punching. 
Shearing,  and  Flanging  Machines.— Cranes.— Coal  Discharging  Machines.— Drills  and 
Cutters.— Pile  Drivers,  Excavators,  &c.— Hydraulic  Machinery  applied  to  Bridges,  Dock 
Gates,  Wheels  and  Turbines.— Shields.  —  Various  Systems  and  Power  InstaiUations  — 
Meters,  &c.— Index. 

"The  standard  work  on  the  application  of  water  power."— C««ftrr'5  Mofosint, 


Second  Edition,  CfreaUy  Enlarged,     With  Frontitpieoe,  several 
Plates,  and  over  250  Illustrations,    2ls,  net, 

THE  PRnCIPLES  AHD  COHSTRUGnOR  OF 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 

(STEAM  AND  WATER  PRESSURE). 

With  Praotioal  Illustrations  of  Enoinbs  and  Puhfs  applied  to  MiNnro^ 

Town  Watbb  Supply,  Drainaob  of  Lands,  &o.,  also  Economy 

and  Efficienoy  Trials  of  Pumping  Machinery. 

By    henry    DAVEY, 

Membar  of  the  InstitQtion  of  Oivll  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Instltation  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  F.O.S.,  Ac. 

GoNTlMTS  — Early  History  of  Pumping  En^ea — Steam  Pumping  Engines — 
Pumps  and  Pump  Valves — General  I^rinciples  of  Non-Rotative  Pumping 
Engines — ^The  Cornish  Engine,  Simple  and  Compound— Types  of  Mining 
Engines — Pit  Work — Shaft  Sinking — Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power  in 
Mines — Electric  Transmission  of  Power — Valve  Gears  of  Pumping  Ebigines 
—  "Water  Pretunire  Pumping  Engines  —  Water  Works  En^es  —  Pumping 
Engine  Economy  and  Tnals  of  Pumping  Machinery — Centrifugal  and  oth<Mr 
Low-Lift  Pumps— Hydraulic  Kams,  Pumping  Mains,  &c. — Index. 

'*By  the  'one  English  Engineer  who  probably  knows  more  abont  Pumping  Machinery 

than   AXT   OTHBH.'     ...     A    VOLtTMB    KBOOBDCTO    THB    BK8ULT8   OF  LOMO  BXPSHIBIfaS  AVD 

STUDY."— ?%«  Engiuetr. 

*«  Undoubtedly  THB  bbst  and  host  pkaotioal  tbbatisb  on  Pamping  Machinery  that  has 
TBT  bbbn  pububhsd." — Mining  Journal. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND 
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Rouai  8w>,  Hand9om9  Cloth,    With  numerou*  lUuitnxtlons  and  Tables.    26*. 

THE   STABILITY  OP  SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD  J.   REED,    ILC.B.,   F.R.S.,   M.P., 

nnoHT  or  thb  impbkial  okz>bks  or  st.  staniuius  or  Russia;  ntANcis  jovni  or 

AUSTXIA  ;    MKDJIDIB   Or    TURKBY ;    AND    USING    SUN    Or    JAPAN ;    VK9' 
FKBSIDBNT  OT  THS  INSTITUTION  Or  NAVAL  AXCHITKCTS. 

"  &  Edward  Resd's  '  Stabiuty  or  Ships  *  is  invaluablb.  The  Natal  Axchitbct 
will  find  brought  togetner  and  ready  to  hu  hand,  a  mass  of  inlonnatioii  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  to  seek  in  an  ahnost  enoless  variety  of  publications,  and  some  of  which  he  would 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere.**— 5/AM«Mt>. 


THE  DESIGN  AND  OONSTBUOTION  OF  SHIPS.  By  John 
Harvard  Bilrs,  M.Inst.N.A.,  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  [In  FnparaHon. 


Third  Edition.     lUostrated  with  Plates,  Numerous  Diagrams,  and 
Figures  in  the  Text.     i8s.  net 

STEEL    SHIPS: 

THEIB    CONSTBXTCTION    AND    MAINTENANCE. 

A  Manual  for  Shipbuilders,  Ship  Superintendents,  Students, 
and  Marine  Engineers, 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,   Naval  Architect, 

AUTHOR    OF    "  KNOW    YOUR    OWN    SHIP.*' 

Contents. — I.  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron.  Wrought  Iron,  and  Steel. — Com- 
position of  Iron  and  Steel,  Quality,  Strength,  Tests,  &c.  II.  Classification  of 
Steel  Ships.  III.  Considerations  in  maldng  choice  of  Type  of  VeaseL — ^Framine 
of  Ships.  IV.  Strains  experienced  by  Shipa, — Methods  of  Computizig  and 
Comparing  Strengths  of  Ships.  V.  Construction  of  Ships.— Alternative  Modes 
of  Construction. — Types  of  Vessels. — ^Turret,  Self  Trimming,  and  Trunk 
Steamers,  ^. — Rivets  and  Bivetting,  Workmanship.  VI.  Pumping  Arrange- 
ments. VII.  Maintenance. — Prevention  of  Deterioration  in  the  Hulls  of 
Ships.— Cement,  Paint.  &c.— Index. 

^'  So  ihorotiKh  and  well  written  la  every  chapter  in  the  book  that  it  is  dlfflcalt  to  seleet 
any  of  them  as  being  worthy  of  exoeptlonal  praise.  Altogether,  the  work  la  excellent,  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  those  for  whom  it  ia  intended?'— 7%«  Engineer. 

At  Press.     In  Handsome  Cloth.     Very  fully  Illustrated. 

PRESENT--DAY  SHIPBUILDING. 

For  Shipyard  Students,  Ships'  Officers,  and  Engineers. 

By  THOS.  WALTON, 

Author  of  "Know  Your  Own  Ship." 

GENERAii  Contents.— Classification.— Materials  used  in  Shipbuilding. — 
Alternative  Modes  of  Construction. — Details  of  Construction. — Frammg, 
Plating,  Rivetting,  Stem  Frames,  Twin-Screw  Arrangements,  Water 
Ballast  Arrangements,  Loading  and  Discharging  Gear,  &c. — ^Types  of 
Vessels,  including  Atlantic  Liners,  Cargo  Steamers,  Oil  carrying  Steamers, 
Turret  and  other  Self  Trimming  Steamers,  &c.— Index. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S    NAUTICAL    SERIES. 

Edited    by    BDW.    BLACKMORB, 

ICMter  Mariner,  First  Claas  Trinity  Houm  Certificate,  Aasoo.  Inat.  N.A. ; 

ASD  WBimN,  XADTLT,  by  SAILOBS  for  SAIL0B8. 


"This  adiobabui  bbbies."— ■Pa»«i'tov.        "A  yxbt  usbvul  sbbhs."— iTotufv. 
"BVBRT  Ship  should  have  the  wholb  Sbribs  m  a  Sbfbbbnob  Ubbabt.    Habb- 
801IBLT  BOimB,  OLBAILLT  PRINTBD  and  lUMVNiL'SWD"— Liverpool  Joum,  of  ComfMlfOt. 

The  British  HereantUe  Marine :  An  Historical  Sketoh  of  its  Rise 

and  Development.    By  the  Editob,  Gapt.  Blaokvobb.    8b.  6d.  

"  Captain  Blackmore  s  splbndib  book  .  .  .  contains  paragraphs  on  every  point 
of  Interest  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  The  248  pages  of  this  book  are  THB  Kpar  VALV* 
ABLB  to  the  sea  captain  that  have  byeb  been  ookpilbd."— JftfroAant  ServiM  iZtfOMta. 

Elementary  Seamanship.     By  D.  Wimon-Baekbb,  Master  Mariner, 
F.R.B.J!.,  F.R.G.8.    With   numerous   Plates,  two  In  Colours,  and   Frontispleoe. 
FOVBTH  Bditiob,  Thoroughly  Revised.    With  additional  mustrations.    Ob. 
"This  ADMIRABLB  MABUAL,  by  CAFT.  WiLSOB  Babkbb,  of  the  *  Wroroester,'  seems 

to  us  FBRVBOILT  BBSIOBBB."— ^tAtflUBUm. 

Know  Tour  Own  Ship :  A  Simple  Bxplanation  of  the  SUbility,  Gon- 
straotlon,  Tonnage,  and  Freeboard  of  Ships.    By  THoe.  Waltob,  Naval  Arohiteot 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  additional  Chapters  on  Buoyancy,  Trim,  and 
Calculations.    NINTH  Edition.    7s.  6d. 
'*  Mb.  Walton's  book  will  be  found  ybbt  usbpul."— TAb  Engin»&r, 

Navlffatlon :  Theoretleal  and  Practical.     By  D.  Wiuon-Barkib 

and  William  Allinohax.  Sboond  Edition,  Bevlsed.  8s.  ed. 
"Pbboibblt  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certtficates  of  oompetenoj. 
Oandldates  will  find  It  raVALUABLB.  "—i>undM  Advertiier. 

Marine   Meteorology:    For    Officers    of    the   Merchant  Navy.       Bv 
WILLIAM  ALLINQHAM,  Ftrst  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Science  and  Art  Department 
With  mustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,  and  JaetimiU  reproduction  of  log  page. 
7s.  0d. 
"  Quite  the  bbst  publication  on  this  subject."—^ii>]nn{7  OaioUe. 

Latitude  and  Longitade :  How  to  find  them.    By  W.  J.  Millab, 

C.E.    Sboond  Edition,  Revised.    2«. 

"Cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition  to  those  studying  Navigation."— Jfarine  Bngineor, 

Practical  Mechanics  :  Applied  to  the  requirements  of  the  Sailor. 
By  Thos.  MAOKBNzn,  Master  Mari^er,  F.E.A.S.  Sboond  Edition,  Bevlsed.  8b.  6d. 
"  Wbll  wobth  the  money  .    .    .  bxobbdinqlt  nMLPrvh."— Shipping  World. 

Trigonometry :  For  the  Young  Sailor,  &o.    By  Rich.  C.  Buck,  of  the 
1%ames  Nautical  Training  College,  H.M.S.  "  Worcester."    Third  Edition,  Bevlsed. 
Price  8s.  6d. 
"Thii  BMINBNTLT  PRAOTIOAL  and  reliable  yohime."^Sehoolmaator, 


Practical  Algebra.     By  Rich.  C.  Buck.    Companion  Volume  to  the 
above,  for  Sailors  and  others.    Sboond  Edition,  Bevlsed.    Price  8s.  ed. 
"  It  is  JUST  THB  BOOK  for  the  young  sailor  mindful  of  progress."— Aautioot  Magaxine. 

The  Leeal  Duties  of  Shipmasters.    By  Bbnkdict  Wm.  Ginsbubo, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit:  Barrtster-at-Law.    SBOOND 

Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlanged.    Price  4s.  6d. 

"  INYALDABLB  to  masters.    .    .    .    We  can  fully  recommend  it. "—Shippifigr(7asstte. 

A  Medical  and  Sursrical  Help  for  Shipmasters.    Inoludinf  First 

Aid  at  Sea.    By  Wk.  Johnsob  Sioth,  F.&.C.8.,  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Seamen's 
Hospital,  Greenwich.    Third  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    Ob. 
"Sound,  judicious,  bballt  hblppul."— rA«  Lanoot. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SEMES, 

Introdw^ory  Volume,     Price  3$.  ScL 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

By  EDWARD    BLACKMORE, 

UASTBK  MAKUfBR;   ASSOCIATB  OP  THB  DCSTrrVTION  OP  NAVAL  AACHITBCTS; 

MBMBBR  OP  THB  ZMSnTUTION  OP  BNGINBBBS  AND  SHIPBUILDBBS 

Of  SCOTXJIND;  BOnOR  OP  GRXPPIN*S  "NAVTICAL  SBBIB&* 

'  OnzRAL  CONTIHTS.— HiSTORlOAL :  Fzom  Eftily  Times  to  I486— Prtgren 
ondor  Henry  YIII.— To  Death  of  Mary— During  Elizabeth*!  Reign— Tip  to 
the  Beign  of  William  III.— The  18th  and  19th  Centoriea— Inatitation  ol 
Kiaminationa  —  Bise  and  Progren  of  Steam  Propulsion  —  Development  of 
Free  Trade— Shipping  Legislation,  1862  to  1875— "  Lodksley  Hall'^  Case— 
Bhipmasten'  Societies- Loading  of  Ships— Shipping  Legislation,  1884  to  1894— 
Statistics  of  Shipping.  Thi  Psbsonhxl  :  Shipowners— Officers— Marinem— 
Duties  and  Present  Position.  Eduoatiok:  A  Seaman's  Education:  what  it 
should  be— Present  Means  of  Education— ffints.  DiBCiPLnn  akd  Dutt^ 
Postsdipt— The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  British  Seamen,  a  Matter 
demandmg  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

'*  IvTBRBanHa  mmI  lasmuonvB   .    .    .    vomj  be  nad  wna  fboir  sad  ikiotmbbt.**- 

'^BvBBT  BBAHCH  of  the  sobjeot  Is  dealt  with  la  a  wsy  whkii  shews  that  the  willw 
^ knows  the  ropes*  familiarly."— AeotmMm. 

"This  ADHnuBLB  book  .  .  .  TBBXS  With  Dsefol  Information— Shoold  be  la  ths 
tiaads  of  every  Sailor.*'— ITMrera  Morning  If  em. 


Fourth  Edition,  Thoroxighly  Revised,     With  Additional 
IUu8ir<Uions,     Price  6s. 

ELEMENTARY    SEAMANSHIP. 

n 

D.  WILSON-BAKKER,  Mastib  Makinsr;  F.B.S.E.,  F.B^6.S.,fto.,  fto. 
TouHoiB  BKormat  ov  thb  trdiixt  houbb. 

With  Frontispieoe,  Numerous  Plates  (Two  in  Colours),  and  Illnstrations 

in  the  Text. 

GXNXRAL  COKTKNTS.— The  Building  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  Hull.  Masts, 
fto.— Bopesu  Knots.  Splicing,  &c  —  Gear,  Lead  and  Log,  fto.  —  BiggiDg, 
Anchors— Saihnakmg— The  Sails,  &a— Handling  of  Boats  under  Sail  — 
Signals  and  Signalling— Rule  of  the  Road— Keeping  and  Relieving  Watch— 
Pmnti  of  Etiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  Phrases— Index. 

*•*  The  volmne  oontains  the  hbw  bdlbs  of  tbb  boad. 
**  This  ABUBABLB  MAHUAU  by  Gapt.  Wiuoh-Babkbb  of  the  '  Woroester,*  seems  to  ns 
paaiaoTLT  assiemD.  and  holds  Its  plaoe  ezoeUentlv  In  '  Obotib's  NAimoAL  Sbbibs.'  .    .    . 
Althovgh  intended  for  those  who  sie  to  become  Offloers  of  the  Herohaat  Navy,  It  will  be 
fOand  Bsefnl  by  all  tacbibmbb.**— ^Maismm. 

*•*  For  eomplete  List  of  QBivmr's  Naotioal  Sbbibs,  see  p. ». 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES, 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Illustraied,     Price  3s.  6d. 

NAViaATIOnST: 

By  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R,  F.R.S.E.,  <fco.,  Ac, 

AND 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

lIBST-OLAflB  H0H0UB8,  HAYIQATIOV,  S^IBNOB  AITD  A&T  DHPABTUNT. 

TRAitb  fiumerou0  5Uu0ttationd  an5  Bsamfnation  aiuedtion0» 

GnnsBAL  Contents.— DefinitionB — Latitude  and  Longitade — Iiustromenti 
of  Navigation— Correction  of  Coujsea- Plane  Sailing — Traverse  Sailing— Day*! 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing—  Middle  Latitude  Sailing  —  Mercator*B  Chart— 
Mercator  Sailing — Current  Sailing — Position  by  Bearing^— Great  Circle  Sailing 
—The  Tides— Questions — Appenoiz :  Compass  Error— S'umerous  Useful  Hints, 
fto. — Index. 

"  pRXOLBBLr  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certlfleatee  of  oompetency  in  nades 
from  Second  M^te  to  extn  Muter.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  find  it  mvALUi^BLB."— jTuniw 
Adomrtiitr. 

''A  OAjpiTAL  UTTLK  BOOK  .  .  .  Specially  adapted  to  the  New  Ezuninatiofna  The 
AnthOTB  are  Oapt.  Wilsom-Basxbb  (Captain-Superintendent  of  the  Nantloal  College,  H.M.S. 
*  Worcester,'  who  has  bad  great  experience  in  the  highest  problems  of  Navigation)f  and 
Mb.  AujuoBAic  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Science  of  Navigation  and  Naqtloal  Astronomy  " 
-^  Shipping  World. 


Handsome  Gloth.    Ftdly  Illustrated.    Price  7a.  6d. 

MARINE    METEOROLOGY, 

FOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  NAVT. 
By  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Joint  Author  of  "Navigation,  Theoretical  and  Practical." 

With  numerous  Plaices,  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  IHustrations,  and  a  facsimile 
Reproduction  of  a  Page  from  an  actual  Meteorological  Log-Book. 

SX7MMABT  OF   OONT3BNT8. 


iHTBODtrorOBT.— Instruments  Used  at  Sea  for  Meteorological  Purpoees.— Meteoro- 

leal  Log-Books.— Atmospheric  Pressure.— Air  Temperaturee.— Sea  Temperatures.— 

winds.3Wind  Force  Scales.— History  of  the  Law  of  Storms.— Hurricanes,  Seasons,  and 


Storm  Tracks. — Solution  of  the  Cyclone  Problem.— Ocean  Currents.— IceberK8.—Syn> 
ohronons  Charts.— Dew,  Mists,  Fogs,  and  Haze.— Clouds.— Sain,  Snow,  and  HalL— 
Mirage,  Balnbows,  Coronas,  Halos,  and  Meteors.— Lightning,  Corposants,  and  Auroras.— 
OnxsnoNS.- Appendix.— IKDKX. 

"  Quite  the  bbbv  publieatlon,  akd  certainly  the  most  ixnaiSTiHO,  on  this  sublaet  trar 
presented  to  Nautical  mBiLr—SMppinff  Oamtu, 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Griffin's  Navtigal  Seriss,  see  p.  30. 
LONDON:  CHARLES  BRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMIFED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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QRIFFiyS   NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Sboond  Edition,  Revised.    With  Namerons  lUnstratioos.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics: 

Applied  to  the  Bequirements  of  the  Sailor. 
By    THOS.    MACKENZIE, 

Matter  MoHmt,  F.&A.S. 
GsHiBAL  Contents. — Reflation  and  Compositioii  of  Forces— Work  dons 
bj  Machines  and  Living  Agents— The  Mechanical  Powers:  The  Leyer; 
Denrioks  as  Bent  Levers— The  Wheel  and  Axle :  Windlass :  Ship's  Capstan ; 
Grab  Winch— Tackles :  the  **01d  Man »— The  Inclined  Plane;  the  8ci«w- 
The  Centre  of  Gravitv  of  a  Ship  and  Cargo  —  Relative  Strength  of  Rope  : 
Steel  Wire.  Manilla^  Hemp,  Coir— Derricks  and  Shears-  Calcolation  of  the 
Gross-breaking  Strain  of  Fir  Spar— Centre  of  Effort  of  Sails— Hjrdrostatics : 
the  Diving-bell ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies ;  the  Ship's  Pomp.  &c 

"  This  excellent  book  .  .  .  contains  a  laboe  amount  of  infonnation.'' 
-^Nature. 

**  Well  worth  the  money  .  .  .  will  be  found  xxoesdikolt  helpvul.*'— 
Mpping  World. 

''Ko  Ships'  OrvicsBS'  bookcase  will  henceforth  be  oomplete  without 
Captain  Mackenzie's  *  Practical  Mechanics.'  19'otwithstanding  my  many 
Tears'  experience  at  sea,  it  has  told  me  ?iow  much  more  there  u  to  oc^uarb" — 
(Letter  to  the  Publishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 

"  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  labour  and  care  3rou  have  take* 
In  'Practical  Mechaiyics.'    .    .    .    It  is  a  life's  experience.    .    . 
What  an  amount  we  frequently  see  wasted  by  rigging  purchases  without  reasoB 
and  accidents  to  spars,  &c.,  &c !    'Practical  Mechanics'  would  save  all 
THIS.  "—(Letter  to  the  Author  from  another  Master  Mariner). 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

Of  the  Thames  Nantloal  Training  OoUege,  H.M.S.  '  Woroeater.' 

A  Manual  of  Trigponometry : 

With  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Exeroises.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
*«*  Mr.  Buck's  Text-Book  has  been  specially  prepahkd  with  a  yiew 
to  the  New  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonometry 
is  an  obligatory  subject. 

'*Thia  novsMTLY  PKAoncAL  and  bujablb  toltjio.*'— «8dkoo/ma«f<r. 

A  Manual  of  Algebra. 

Designed  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  Sailors  and  others. 
Second  Edition,  Kevised.     Price  38.  6d. 

\*  These  elementary  works  on  algkbba  and  trxoovoirtbt  are  written  specially  for 
those  who  will  have  little  opportnnltv  of  consulting  a  Teacher.  Tbey  are  books  for  ''sslf 
BBLT."  All  but  the  simplest  explanations  have.  Uierefore,  been  avoided,  and  ANswats  fie 
the  Exercises  are  given.  Any  person  may  readily,  by  oarefnl  stadv.  become  master  of  thel* 
oontents,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  mathematical  ooarse,  if  desired.  It  li 
hqjMd  that  to  the  yoanierer  Officers  of  onr  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  found  deddedly 
■ervioeable.  The  Examples  and  Exeroises  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  set  tor 
the  Oadets  of  the  "Worcester.'" 

"Olearly  arranged,  and  well  got  op.        .     .    A  flist-rate  Elementary  Algebra.  — 
NatUioat  Magatint. 
^ ***  For  complete  List  of  Qmitim's  Nautioal  8»mb8.  see  p.  89. 
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QBirFIN'8  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Second  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Extended.     In  Crown  8vo. 
Handsome  Cloth.     Price  4s.  6d. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  SHIPMASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT  WM.   GINSBURG,   M.A.,   LL.D.  (Cantab.), 

Of  the  Inner  Tonple  and  Northern  Oirouit;  BarrJbiter-at-Law. 

General  Contents.— The  Qualification  for  the  Position  of  Shipmaster— The  Coo- 
tract  with  the  Shipowner— The  Master's  Duty  la  respect  of  the  Crew :  Engagement  j 
Apprentices;  Discipline ;  Provisions,  Accommodation,  and  Medical  Comforts ;  PsTmens 
of  wages  and  Discharse— The  Master's  Da^  in  respect  of  the  Passengers— The  Master's 
financial  Responsibilities— The  Master's  Dnty  in  respect  of  the  Cargo— The  Master's 
Duty  in  Case  of  Casualty— The  Master's  Duty  to  certain  Public  Authorities— The 
Master's  Duty  in  relation  to  Pilots,  Signals,  Tlaffs,  and  Light  Dues— The  Master's  Duty 
npon  Arrlral  at  the  Port  of  Discharge— Appendices  relatlTe  to  certain  Legal  Matters 
_       .    ._     .    ^    ..-    —,  Dietary  Scales,  Stow         -"    '      '^-     ~ 


Board  of  Trade  Certificates,  Dietarr  Scales,  Stowage  of  Orain  Cargoes,  Load  Line  Begola- 
tions,  Llfe-saylng  Appliances,  Carrisge  of  Cattle  at  Sea,  Ac,  Ac.— Copious  Index. 

"  No  intelligent  Master  should  fUl  to  add  this  to  his  list  of  necessary  booiu.  A  fSw  Unas 
of  it  may  savx  ▲  lawtu's  fkb,  bbsidis  uroLasa  woaar."— J^twrpoof  Jownal  of  Oomnure*. 

^^SsHSiBLa,  plainly  written,  in  olear  and  noh-tbchrioal  lahouagb,  and  will  be  ftnmd  of 
I saavias  by  r    "* ' "    "    ■•  •  -     •  -    • 


iiDOH  saavias  by  the  Shipmaster."— JHiuA  Trad*  Revim. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.    With  Diagrams.     Price  28. 

Latitude  and  Longitude: 

EEo^fiiT    to    Find    them. 

By   W.  J.   MILLAR,   C.K, 

Latt  Secretary  to  the  ItuL  of  Engintere  and  Shipbuildtrt  in  BcoOand. 

**  CoNOisiLY  and  oleaslt  wbittbn  .  .  .  cannot  but  prove  an  aoqnisition 
to  those  studying  Navigation.'*— if artns  Engineer, 

'*  Tonng  Seamen  will  find  it  handt  and  usiful,  simpls  and  olbab."— ^Ae 
Rnffmeer,  

FIRST  AID   AT  SEA. 

Thibd  Edition,  Revised.     With  Coloured  Plates  and  Numerous  lUuatra* 

tions,  and  comprising  the  latest  Regulations  Respecting  the  Carriage 

of  Medioisl  Stores  on  Board  Ship.     Price  6«. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR  SHIPMASTERS  AND  OFFICERS 
IN   THE  MERCHANT  NAVY. 

Bt     WM.      JOHNSON     SMITH,     F.R.O.S., 

Principal  Medical  Officer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich. 

*•*  The  attention  of  all  Interested  in  oar  Merchant  Navy  is  requested  to  this  exoeedingly 
aseful  and  valaable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  Ihe  outcome  of  many  years 
pmaonoAL  xxpaaiaiicB  amount  Seamen. 

"  SouHi»,  JUDioiODa,  EBALLT  hslpful/*— I^  Lancit. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Gbitfin's  Naxttioal  Sebibs,  see  p.  39. 
LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  8TREEL  STRAHO, 


44  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  A  00.' 8  PUBLICATIONS. 

ORTrriy^s  itaxttical  series^ 

Ninth  Edition.   Revised,  unth  Chapters  on  TVtm,  Btfoyaney,  and  Caleida- 
tUms.  Numerous  lUusircUions,  Bandsome  Cloth,  Croum  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d. 

KNOW   YOUR    OWN    SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architkot. 

Specially  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Ships'  Officers,  Shipowners, 
Superintendents,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  and  Others, 

This  work  explains,  in  a  simple  manner,  such  important  subjects  as :— Displacement 
— Deadweight.— Tonnage. — Freeboard. —  Moments.—  Buoyancy.— Strain.—  Structure.— 
Stability.— Boiling.— BaIla8ting.—Loading — {Shifting  Cargoes.- Admission  of  Water.— 
SaU  Area.— *o. 

The  little  book  will  be  found  ixciidihgit  handt  by  moBt  offloen  and  officials  oonneetod 
with  shipping.  ...  Mr.  Walton's  work  will  obtain  lastiso  suociss,  because  of  iu  uniqiie 
fltnsM  for  those  for  wbom  it  hss  b«en  written.' —SMpf^di^  Wcrld. 


BY   THB    SAMB    AUTHOR. 

Steel  Sbips:  Tbeir  Gonstrnction  and  Maintenance. 

(See  page  38.) 

Fifteenth  Edition,  Tlioroughly  Revised,  Greatly  Enlarged,  and  Reset 
Throughout.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  pp.  i-xxiv  +  708.  WOh  280  Illustra- 
tions, reduced  Jrom  Working  Drawings,  and  8  Plates,    21«.  net. 

A   MANUAL    OF 

MARINE   ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OF  MARINE  MACHINERY. 

By  iuE.  SBATON,  M.LC.E.,  M.LHeGh.BM  M.LN.A. 

General  Contents.  —  Pabt  I. — Prinoiplea  of  Marine  Propulsion. 
Part  II.  —  Principles  of  Steam  Engineering.  Part  III. —  Details  of 
Marine  Engines  :  Design  and  Calculations  for  CylinderSj  Pistons,  Valves, 
Expansion  Valves,  &c.  Part  IV.— Propellers.  Part  V. — Boilera. 
Part  VI. — Miscellaneous. 

"The  Stadent,  Draughtsman,  and  Engineer  will  find  this  work  the  noer  valuable 
Handbook  of  Reference  on  the  Marine  Enffioe  now  in  eidslenoe."— Jfsrliis  Smtnnesr, 


Eighth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    Pooket-Size,  Leather.    8s.  6d. 
A  POCKBT-BOOS:  OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES, 

TOR  THB   X78R  OF 

Marine  Engineers,  Naval  Arehlteets,  Deslfirners,  Draaght8meii« 
Superintendents  and  Otners. 

By  A.  R  SEATON,  M.I.O.E.,  M.I.Mech.E,,  M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H.  M.  ROUNTHWAITB,  M.LMeoh.E.,  M.I.N.A. 

"Admikably  ruLriLS  iu  vfarpos».'*-^Mfarmt  Bnginttr. 

10NDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  A  CO.,  UNITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAHD. 
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WORKS  BT  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  A8Soe.M.LC.B., 

M.LM.B.,  M.L£LE.,  M.LMlnX«  Whit  Boh.,  M.Ord.Mel]L 


THE     CALCULUS    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    PHYSICISTS, 

Applied  to  Technical  Problems. 

WITH  KXTENSIYB 

OI1A88IFIED  BEFEBENCE  LIST  OF  INTEGBAI18. 
By  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

AB8I8TED  BT 

R.    F.    MUIRHEAD,    M.A.,    B.Sc., 

Fonnorly  Olark  Fellow  of  Gla^ow  Univenlty,  And  Lecturer  on  Mathenuttloi  ftt 
MMon  College. 

In  Crovm  Svo,  extras,  with  Diagrams  and  Folding-Plate.     8b.  6d. 

'*  PBor.  B.  H.  Smith's  book  will  be  aenriceAUa  In  rendering  a  hard  road  ▲•  masj  as  pkactic- 
▲BU  for  the  non-mathematical  Student  and  Engineer."— jfMcnoKfli. 

*'  Itttereatlns  diagrams,  with  practical  illuBtrations  of  actual  occorrenoe,  are  to  be  found  here 
In  abundance.  Tri  viaT  oomplbtb  classiviju)  bsfbilbiics  vablb  will  prove  rtrj  useftal  la 
sarlng  the  time  of  those  who  want  an  Integral  in  a  hnrry."— Tk«  KngUutr, 


MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(English    and    Frenoh) : 

28   GRAPHIC   TABLES   OR   DIAGRAMS. 

Showing  at  a  glance  the  Mutual  Convebsion  of  Mbasubkmsnts 
in  Diffbbsnt  Units 

Of  LengthSr  Anas,  VolumM,  Weightg,  Stressed,  Densities,  Qoantlttes 

of  Work,  Horse  Powers,  Temperatures,  Ao. 

For  th€  uae  of  Engtnoen,  Suroeyon,  AroMUets,  anti  Contraotor$. 

In  4to,  Boards,      7b.  6d. 

*^*  Prol  Smith's  Conysrsion-Tablies  form  the  most  wiiqiie  and  00m- 

prehensive  oolleotion  ever  placed  before  the  profession.    By  their  use  much 

time  and  labour  will  be  saved,  and  the  chances  of  error  in  calculation 

diminished.    It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  Engineer's  OfBoe  will  be 

oonsidered  complete  without  them. 


Pocket  Size,  Leather  Limp,  with  Gilt  Edges  and  Bounded  Comers,  printed  on  Special 
Thin  Paper,  with  Illustrations,  pp.  i-xll  +  834.    Price  IBs.  net. 

(THE    NEW    "NYSTROM") 

THE    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER'S    REFERENCE    BOOK 

A  Handbook  of  Tahles^  Formvlce  and  Methods  for  Engineers^ 
Students  and  Draughtsmen. 

By  HENRY  HARRISON  SUPLEE,  B.Sc.,  M.E. 

"  We  feel  sure  It  wUl  be  of  great  service  to  oiecfaanical  engineers."— ^ngitfieertfi^. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  flRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRANa 
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SxooND  Edition.     In  Large  8t<k     Handsome  Cloth.     16s. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,      Jtd  A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

F.LO..  F.O.8.,  A.I.O.E.  F.LO..  F.C.B. 

OSHBBAL  C0MTBHT8.— IntrodnotlOB— diemlBtnr  Of  the  Chief  MaterUlfl 
of  Oonstruction— Souroee  of  Bnergy— CheoUstry  of  Bte«Bi-rmlsiiic--€h«iiil»- 
try  of  Lubrioatlon  and  Lubrloanta— Metallurgloal  Processes  used  in  the 
Wlnninf  and  Mannfaotnre  of  Metals. 

"The  Mthon  hare  ■dogbxobd  beyond  all  ezpectatloii,  sod  have  prodoeed  a  work  whldi 
■taoald  gt?e  VKB8H  powbb  to  the  AnRlneer  and  Mantfteetnrer.**— 2%<  Timu, 

See  also  "  Chkm istbt  for  Manufactubbrs,"  p.  71. 


In  HandBome  Cloth.    With  about  50  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE   ELEMENTS  OF   CHEMICAL   EHGINEERING. 

By  J.  GROSSMANN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C., 
Chemical  Engineer  and  Consulting  ChemiBt. 

WITH  ▲  PRSFAOB  BT 

Sib  WILLIAM   RAMSAY,   K.C.B.,   F.R.S. 

CONTBKTS.— The  Beaker  and  its  Technical  Equivalenta.—DiatUling  Flasks,  lieblg*! 
Condensers.— yractionating  Tubes  and  their  Technical  Eqaivalents.— The  Air-Bath  and 
ts  Technical  Equivalents.— The  Blowpipe  and  Crucible  and  their  Technical  Equivalents. 
—The  Steam  Boiler  and  other  Sources  ox  Power.— General  Remarks  on  the  Application 
of  Heat  in  Chemical  Engineering.— The  Funnel  and  its  Technical  Equivalents.— The 
Mortar  and  its  Technical  Equivalents.- Measuring  Instnmients  and  their  Technical 
Equivalents.- Materials  Used  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  their  Mode  of  Application. — 
Technical  Research  and  the  Designing  of  Plant.— Conclusion.— Chemicals  and  Materials. 

— IHDBX. 

"Eve  7  student  of  chemistry  attending  a  technical  oourse  should  obtain  a  copy."— 
Chemieal  NetPi. 


Works  by  WALTER  R,  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 

An  Introdaeoon  to  the  Study  of  Foree  and  Motion. 

With  Diagnms.    Crown  8to.    Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  dear  in  style  and  practical  in  method,  'Tm  SrvDmn's  Mkhanicb'  m  ooidiaUy  to  be 
recomnended  from  all  points  of  view.  '*— i<  tMtmnuft, 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papen  reprinted  from  the  Enginur.     In  Crown  8yo,  is. 


Demy  8yo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  95. 

FUEL   AND   WATER: 

A  MftniiftI   for  Users  of  Steam  and  Water. 
By   Pkof.    FRANZ    SCHWACKHOfER  of  Vienna,  and 
WALTER  R*   BROWNE,   M.A.,  CE. 
GsMxaAL  CoNTBNTS.— Heat  and  Combustkm— Fuel,  Varieties  of— Firing  ArrangeoMots: 
Furnace,    Flue^    Chimney  ~  The    Boiler,   Choice  of— Varieties— Feed>water    Hei 
Steam  Pipes^Water :  Composition,  Purificatioa— Prevention  of  Scale,  &c,  ftc 
"The  Section  on  Heat  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  Indd  vrtx  written.**— ^^v^mmt. 
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CRIFFIH'8    lOCAL   COVERNMENT   HANDBOOKS, 

WORKS  SUITABLB  FOR  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS, 
ANALYSTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

See  also  Davies'  Hygiene,  p.  09,  and  MacLeod's  CcUculatiom,  p.  110. 

Gas  Manufaetupe  (The  Chemistry  of).    A  Handbook  on  the  Pro- 

ductlon,  Poriflcatlon,  and  Testing  of  Illuminating  Qas,  and  the  Assay  of  Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By  W.  J.  A.  BUTTBRFIBLD,  M.A.,  P. I.e.,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations.  I'HIBD 
Edition,  Revised.    Vol.  L,  78.  6d.  net.    Vol.  II.,  in  preparation.  [See  page  77 

Water  Supply :  A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  the  Selection  of  Sources  and  the 
Distribution  of  Water.  By  Rboinald  E.  Middlbton,  M.Inst.G.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E., 
7. S.I.    With  Numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8?o.   8s.  ed.  net.  [See  page  77. 

Central  Electrical  Stations :  Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Manage- 
ment. ByC.H.WoRDiiiQHAM,A.K.C.,  M.I. C.E.  Seoond Edition.  248.net.  [See p.  48. 

Sewafi[e  Disposal  Works  :  A  Guide  to  the  Construction  of  Works  for 
the  PreTention  of  the  Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries.  By  W.  Santo 
Criup,  M.InstC.E.,  F.G.S.  Sroond  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Large  Svo, 
Handsome  Cloth.    With  87  Plates.    Price  SOs.  [See  page  76. 

Trades'  Waste  :  Its  Treatment  and  Utilisation,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Prevention  of  Rivers'  Pollution.  By  W.  Naylor,  F.C.S.,  A.M.Inst.C.B. 
With  Numerous  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Illuatrations.    21s.  net.  [See  page  76. 

Calcareous  Cements:  Their  Nature,  Preparation,  and  Uses.  With 
some  Remarks  upon  Cement  Testing.  By  Gilbert  Rbdorave,  AssocInsLCE., 
and  Chas.  Spaokman,  F.C.S.  With  lllttatrations.  Analytical  Data,  and  Appendices 
on  CoeU,  <ftc.    158.  net.  [See  page  76. 

Road  Maklnff  and  Maintenance :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  others.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Practice. 
Bv  Thomas  Atteen,  AssocMJustCE.,  M.  Assoc.  Municipal  and  County  Engrs.; 
M.  San.  Inst.    With  Plates,  Diagrams,  -and  Illustrations.    218.  [See  page  79. 

Light  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad.    By  William  Henry  Oolk, 

M.In8t.C.E.,  late  Deputy  Manager,  North- Western  Railway,  India.  Large  8vo, 
Handsome  Cloth,  Plates  and  illustrations.    16s.  [See  page  80. 

Practical  Sanitation :  A  Handbook  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  others 
interested  in  Sanitation.  By  Geo.  Rbid,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer.  Staff ordahire 
County  Council.  With  Appendix  on  Sanitary  Law,  by  Herbert  Manley,  M.A.,  M.  B., 
D.P.H.    TWBLirrH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    6s.  [See  page  78. 

Sanitary  Engrineering:  A  Practical  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and 
Sewage  and  Refuse  Disposal.  By  Francis  Wood,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  F.G.S.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Illustrated.    8s.  6d.  net.  [See  page  78. 

Dairy  Chemistry:  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Managers,  Chemists, 
and  Analysts.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond,  F.I.C.,  Chemist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 
Company.    With  Tables,  Illustrations,  <fec.    Handsome  Cloth,  16b.  [See  page  78. 

Dairy  Analysis :  The  Laboratory  Book  of.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond, 
F.I.C.    Fully  Illustrated,  Cloth.    2s.  6d.  net.  [See  page  78. 

Xilk:  Its  Production  and  Uses.  With  Chapters  on  Dairy  Farming, 
The  Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  on  the  Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies.  By  Edward  F. 
WiLLOUQHBT,  M.D.  (Lond.),  D.P.H.  (Lond.  and  Camb.),  Inspector  of  Farms  and 
General  Scientific  Adviser  to  Welford  &  Sons,  Ltd.    68.net  [See  page  78. 

Flesh  Foods :  With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and 
Bacteriological  Examination.  A  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Inspectors,  Analysts, 
and  others.  By  C.  Ainsworth  Mttohell,  B.A.,  F.LC,  Mem.  Council  doc.  of  Public 
Analysts.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  coloured  Plate.    10s.  6d.  [See  page  74. 

Foods:  Their  Composition  and  Analysis.  By  A.  Wyktbb  Bltth, 
M.R.G.8.,  F.C.S..  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  M.  W  Bltth, 
B.A.,  B.8c.  With  Tables,  Folding  Plate,  and  Frontispiece.  Fifth  Edition, 
Thoroughly  Revised.    218.  [See  page  7S. 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING.        ~ 

Second  Edition,  Revised,    In  Large  %vo.    Handsome  Cloth,     Frojuseljt 
Illustrated  with  Plates^  Diagrams,  and  Figures,     24s,  net. 

CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL  STATIONS: 

Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Management. 

By  CHAS.  H.  WORDINGHAM,  A.K.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late  Memb.  of  Council  Iiist.E.£M  and  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  City  of  Manchester  : 

Electrical  £ngineer-in-Chief  to  the  Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED     OONTSNTS. 

Introductory. ^Central  Station  Work  as  a  Profession. — As  an  Investment^The  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Central  Station  —Systems  of  Supply.— Site.— Architecture.— Plant.— Boilers  — 
Systems  of  Draught  and  Waste  Heat  Economy. — Coal  Handling,  Weighing,  and  Staring. > 
llie  Transmisaon  of  Steam.  —  Generators.  —  Condensing  Appliances.  — Switching  Gear» 
Instruments,  and  Connections.— Distributing  Mains.— Insulaiioo,  Resistance,  and  Cost.— 
Distributing  Networks.  —  Service  Mains  and  Feeders.  —  Tesdne  Mains.  —  Meters  and 
Appliuioes. — Standardising  and  Testing  Laboratory  — Seoondanr  Batteries. — Street  Light- 
ing. —  Cost  —  General  Organisation  —  Mains  Department  —  Installation  Department  — 
Standardising  Department— Drawing  Office  —Clerical  Department— The  Consumer.— 
Routine  and  Msun  Laying. — Indkx. 

*'  One  of  the  most  valuablb  contributions  to  Central  Station  literature  we  have  had 
for  some  lime,"— EUciricity, 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Profusely  Illustrated.     I2s.  6d.  net. 

ELECTRICITY    CONTROL. 

A  Treatise  on  EleetPle  Switehsear  and  Systems  of  Electric  Transmission. 
By    LEONAkD    ANDREWS. 

Associate  Membei  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  &c' 

General  Principles  of  Switchgear  Design. —Constructional  Details  —Circuit  Breakers  or 
Arc  Interrupting  Devices.— AutomaticaUy  Operated  Circuit- Breakers.— Alternating  Reverse 
Current  Devices.  —  Arrangement  of  'Bus  Bars,  and  Apparatus  for  Parallel  Running.— 
General  Arrangement  of  Controlling  Apparatus  for  High  Tension  Systems.  —  General 
Airangement  of  Controlling  Apparatus  for  Low  Tension  Systems. — Examples  of  Complete 
Installations.— Long  Distance  Transmission  Schemes. 

"  Not  often  does  the  specialist  have  presented  to  him  so  satisfactory  a  book  as  this.  .  .  • 
We  recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  Central  Station  Engineers,  and,  in  fact,  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject." — Power. 


Seventeenth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.     8s.  6d. 

A    POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL  RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS, 

By  JOHN  MUNRO,  C.E.,  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  r.R.S.11. 
With  Numerous  Diagrams.     Pocket  Size.     Leather,  8s.  6d. 

aSNSBAL      OONTIDNTS. 

Units  of  Measurement.  —  Measures.  —  Testing.  —  Conductors.  —  Dielectrics.  —  Submarine 
Cables.— Telegraphy.— Electro-chemistry.— Electro-Metallurgy.— Batteries.— Dynamos  and 
Motors.— Transformers.— Electric  Lighting.— Miscellaneous.  —Logarithms.— Appendices. 

"  WoNOBitruLLV  PBiorBCT.     .    .     .     Worthy  of  the  highest  oommendatiOD  we  can 
glTe  xir—EiMtrician. 

"The  Stbbumo   Valub   of  Messrs.    Munro   and   Jamibsoh'i    Poocbt-Book.'''- 
SUctrical  Rtvitw. 
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In  Large  8vo.     Profusely  Illustrated.     88.  6d.  net. 

WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY. 

Br    GUSTAVE    EICHHORN,     Ph.D. 

Contents.— OscillationB. — Cloaed  Oscillation  Systems. — Open  Oscillation 
Svstems. — Coupled  Systems. — The  Coupling  Compensating  the  Aerial  Wire. — 
Tne  Receiver.— Comparative  Measurement  m  the  Sender.— TheoretiaJ  Results 
and  Calculations  in  respect  of  Sender  and  Receiver.— Closely- Coupled  Sender 
and  Receiver. — Loose-Coupled  Sender  and  Receiver. — Principal  FormulsB.— 
The  Ondameter. — Working  a  Wireless  Telegraph  Station. — Modern  Apparatus 
and  Methods  of  Working.— Conclusion.— Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well  written  .  .  .  and  combines  with  a  good  deal  of  description  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  theoretical  phenomena."— ilTa^ure. 


Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  with  334  Pages  and  307  Illustrations. 

168.  net. 

ELECTRICITY     METERS, 

By   HENRY    G.   SOLOMON.  A.M.In8t.E.E. 

Contents.— Introductory. — General  Principles  of  Continuous  •  Current 
Meters.— Continuous-Current  Quantity  Meters.— Continuous-Energy  Motor 
Meters. —Different  Types. — Special  Purposes,  *.e.,  Battery  Meters,  Switchboard 
Meters,  Tramcar  Meters. — General  Principles  of  Single-  and  Polyphase  Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single -phase  Induction  Meters. —  Polyphase  Meters. —  Tariff 
Systems. — Prepayment  Meters. — Tariff  and  Hour  Meters.— Some  Mechanical 
features  in  Meter  Design. — Testing  Meters. — Index. 

"  An  earnest  and  Bacoesafnl  attempt  to  deal  comprehen<ively  with  mod^in  methods  of 
measarlng  current  or  power  in  electrical  installations."— ^M^inew^fiflr. 

''Trustworthy  informatioD.  .  .  .  We  can  c  nfldently  recommend  the  book  to  every 
eleotrioal  engineer ''_  EleeirMty. 


ELECTRIC  SMELTING  AND  REFINING. 

By  Dr.   W.   BORCHERS  and  W.   G.   McMILLAN. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.      21s.  net. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY,    A   Treatise  on. 

By  WALTER  G.  McMILLAN,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  in  Part  Re- Written.     lOs.  6d. 


ELECTRICAL   PRACTICE    IN  COLLIERIES. 

By  D.  burns,  M.E.,  M.Inst.M.E. 
(See  page  68.) 

GRIFFIN'S  ELECTRICAL  PRICE-BOOK. 

(See  page  31.) 
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By  PB0FESS0B8  J.  H,  POYNTINGft  J,  J,  THOMSON^ 

Id  Five  Volames.     lArge  8vo.    Sold  Separately. 

A   TEXT-BOOK  OF    PHYSICS. 

J.  H.  POYNTING,  ^  J.  J.  THOMSON. 

SCO.,  r.ft.s.t  jjfD  M.A.,  r.ft.i.( 

bitt  fUlow  of  Trtnltj  OoUem,  Ounbridg*;  FeUow  of  Trinltr  GoUm*.  Ounbridn;  Prot 

ProfflHor  of  PtiTBlca,  Btrmlngham  of  SzperimentAi  Phyuotin  th«  UiUTvnlty 

UnlTenity.  of  Oumbrtdictt. 

Ihtboduotory  Volumb.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     Fully  Illnstrated. 

108.  6d. 

PROPESRrriESS    OF    IkflULrrrrESR. 

Oovmrra.  —  QmvltatioD.  —  The  Aooeleratlon  of  Qravity.^KlaBtioltT.— Stressea  and' 
Strains.— Torsion.— Bendinff  of  Boda.— Spiral  Springs  — Oollislon.— Compressibility  of 
Liquida— Pressures  and  volDm<>8  of  Oaaea.- Thermal  Effects  AocompnnyiDg  Strsin.— 
Oapillarity.— Suriaoe  Tension.- Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity.- Uiffnsion  of  i^iqnids  — 
Diffusion  of  GaMs.  -  Viiicoiiiiy  of  Liqnida.— iMpax. 

*'  students  of  pbyslct  cannot  fall  to  derive  beneflt  from  the  book."— f  aotoZed^^- 
"  We  rtigard  this  book  as  quite  IndlBpenaahle  not  merely  to  teachers  but  to  phyaieiftB  of  every 
grade  above  the  lowest."—  Univertitg  GorrttpondtnL 

Volume  II.     Fourth  Edition.    Fully  Illustrated.    Price  Ss.  dd 

S  O  XJ  N^  I>. 

Oohtbittb.— The  Nature  of  Sound  and  its  chief  Characteristics.— The  Velocity  of  Sound 
In  Air  and  other  Media.— Refltc  ion  and  Refraction  of  Sound.— FrequeDoy  and  Pitch  of 
Notes.-  Besonance  and  Forced  Oscillationa— Analysis  of  Vibrations.— The  Transverte 
Vibrations  of  Stretched  Strings  or  Wires  -Pipes  and  other  Air  Cavitiea.- Boda.- Platea 
—Membranes.— Vibrations  maintained  by  Heat— SenaitiTe  Flames  and  Jets.— Moalcal 
Sand.— The  Superpoiition  of  Waves.-  Ihdi<x. 

"  The  work  .  ,  .  may  be  recommended  to  anyone  deslroas  of  possessing  an  aasr 
UF-TO-naTB  STAvnasD  TaxATua  on  Acoustics."— Z.«lera<ttre. 

*'  Very  clearly  written.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  authors  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
suuHTurio  AOODBAOT  and  UF-TO  DATa  OHARACTsa  of  the  ^ork."^ Edmationm  Timu. 


Volumb  III.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Illustrated.    Price  ISs. 

»  e:  A  rr. 

Contents. — Temperature.  —  Expansion  of  Solids  —  Liquids.  ~ Gases.  —  Circnlatlon 
and  Convection.— Quantity  of  Heat;  Specific  Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms  of  Energy; 
Conservation ;  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat— The  Kinetic  Theory  —Change  of  State; 
Liquid  Vapour.  —  Critical  Points —Solids  and  Llqulda  —  Atmospheric  Condltiona  — 
Badiation  —Theory  of  Exchanges.—Badiation  and  Temperature.— Thermodynamics.— 
Isothermal  and  Adiabatic  Changes.— Thermodynamics  of  Changes  of  State,  and  Solu- 
tions.—Thermodynamics  of  Radiation.— INDBX 

"Well  up-to-date,  and  extremely  clear  and  exact  throughout.  ...  As  clear  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  such  a  text-book."— i^oture. 

Remainiug  Volumes  id  Preparation — 
IiIGHT;  MAGNETISM  AND  XSLEGTBIGITY. 


THE  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH :  An  Essay  to  which  the 
Adams  Prize  was  adjudged  in  1898  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  J.  H. 
POTNTINO,  Sc.D..  F.R.8..  Lstc  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll^.  Cambridge;  Professor  of 
Physics,  Birmingham  University.  In  Laiige  8vo,  with  Bibliography,  Illustrations  in 
the  Teit.  and  Seven  Lithographed  Plates.  12s.  6d. 
**  Cannot  f  nil  to  be  of  great  and  general  interest."— uieAeYMsum. 
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It  0HARLM8  GRIFFIN  dk  00. 'i9  FUBLIOATIONM. 

Demy   8vo,   Handsome  cloth,   ISs, 

Pbysical  Geology  and  Palaeontology, 

OJV    THE  BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 

BT 

HARRY    GOVIER    SEELEY,     F.R.&, 

PKOFBSSOK  OP  CBOCRAPHY  IN  KING'S  COULBGB,  LONDON. 

VAitb  yronti0piece  in  Cbromo»Xitbodrapbi2r  anb  SUudtrattotid. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  research  which  Professor  Sbelit's 
'  Physical  Geology  ^  evidences.  It  is  far  more  than  a  Text-book— it  is 
a  Directory  to  the  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches.'* — Prtsidential  Ad- 
dress iothe  Geological  Sociay^iV^^yby  Rev. Prof. BoHfUy,  D.Sc.^LL.D.^  F.R,S. 

**  Professor  Sreley  maintains  in  his  *  Physical  Geology  '  the  high 
reputation  he  already  deservedly  bears  as  a  Teacher,"  —  Dr.  Htstry  Weiod- 
ward,  F.R.S.f  in  th€  *'  Geological  MagauMe.^' 

'*  Professor  Seeley's  work  includes  one  of  the  most  satisfiuitory  Treatises 
on  LiUiology  in  the  English  language." — American  foumal  of  EngimertHg. 


Demy  8vo,  Handsoms  cloth,  34^, 

StratigrapMcal  Geology  &  Palseontoli^, 

OJV  THE  BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 

BT 

ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R.S., 

OF  THB  NATURAL  HIST.  DBPARTMBNT.  BRtnSH  MUSBVM.  LATB  PALEONTOLOGIST  TO  THR 

CBOLOCICAL  SURVBV  OP  GRRAT  BRITAIN.  PAST  PRBSIOBNT  OP  THR 

GROLOGICAL  SOCIBTY.  BTC. 

TRAitb  Aapt  fittmetott0  XTablee,  an^  TrbittVi-sil  platea. 

'*  No  such  compendium  of  geological  knowledge  has  ever  been  brought  together  before.*— 
fVtstmtHsUr  Revitw. 

"If  Prop.  Srrlbv's  volume  was  remarkable  for  its  originality  and  the  breadth  of  its  views, 
Mr.  Ethbridgb  fully  justifies  the  assertion  made  in  his  preface  that  his  book  differs  in  ooii> 
ttruction  and  detail  from  any  known  manual.  .  .  .  Must  take  high  rank  among  works 
OP  rrpbrbncr." — AtMtmmm. 


OPEH^AIH  STUDIES  IH  GEOLOGY : 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

By  professor   GRENVILLE  COLE,   M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 

For  details,  see  Griffin's  Introductory  Science  Series,  p.  85. 
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Crown  8zv.     Handsome  ClotA,     2s,  6d, 
RESEARCHES  ON  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  HISTORY 

OF 

THE     EARTH'S    ATMOSPHERE. 

Including  the  latest  Diacoueriea  and  their  Practical  Applications. 

By  dr.  THOMAS  LAMB  PHIPSON. 

PART  I.— The  Earth's  Atmosphere  in  Remote  Geological  Periods. 

PART  II,— The  Atmosphere  of  our  Present  Period. 

Appendices;  Index. 

*^*  Dr.  Phipson's  work  presents,  amidst  much  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
Scientist  and  the  General  Reader  alike,  a  short  r/sumJ  of  his  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  Atmospheric  Oxygen,  the  existence  of  which  he  attributes  wholly  to 
the  action  of  Solar  Radiation  upon  vegetable  life.  The  book  will  be  fotmd 
replete  with  much  that  is  new,  curious,  and  interesting,  both  in  connection  with 
Weather  Lore,  and  with  Scientific  Meteorology. — JPublisket^s  Note. 

''  The  book  should  prove  of  Interest  to  general  readers,  as  well  as  to  meteorologists 
and  other  students  of  science."— itra^tir«. 


By  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE.  M.R.I.A.,  F.6.S., 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  and  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London. 

See  also  the  two  following  pages  (54,  55),  and  page  85. 

AIDS    IN 

PRACTICAL     GEOLOGY! 

WITH  A   SECTION  ON  PALEONTOLOGY. 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.LA.,  F.G.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.     With  Frontispiece  and 
Illustrations.    Cloth,     zos.  6d. 


aiSNlSRAL    CONTENT&— 
PART     I.— Sampling  of  the  Earth's  Crust, 
PART    II.— Examination  of  Minerals. 
PART  III.— Examination  of  Rocks. 
PART  IV,— Examination  of  Fossils. 

"  Pn^  Cole  treats  of  the  examination  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  a  way  that  has  never 
been  attempted  before  .  .  .  dbsbsving  or  thb  highest  praise.  Here  indeed  are 
'Aids'  INNUMERABLE  and  INVALUABLE.  All  the  duections  axe  given  with  the  utmost  deai> 
ness  and  precision.  "—if/AM^Mm. 

"That  the  work  deserves  its  title,  that  it  is  full  of  'Aids/ and  in  the  highest  degree 
'  FRACTICAL,'  wUl  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  iXJ^—Natttrt. 

"  This  EXCELLENT  MANUAL     .     .     .     will  be  A  VERY  GREAT  HELP.     .      .     .     The  SeCtlOB 

on  the  Examination  of  Fossils  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  published.  .  .  .  Full 
of  well-digested  information  from  the  newest  sources  and  from  personal  research."— ^«MM/i 
tfNat.Histaiy. 
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GRIFFIN'S  "NEW  LAWD"  SERIES. 

Practical  Hand-Books  for  the  Use  of  Frofpectors,  Explorers^ 

Settlers,  ColonUts,  and  all  ItUereated  in  the  opening 

up  and  Development  of  New  Lands. 

Editid  by  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S., 

Profeiaor  of  Geology  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  and  Examiner  In 
the  Unlvernty  of  London. 


In  Crown  Svo.    Handsome  Cloth,    be. 
With  Numerous  Maps  Specially  Drawn  and  Executed  for  this  Work. 

NEW     LANDS: 

THEIB    BESOUBCES    AND    PB08PBCTIVS 

ADVANTAGES. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sa,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Intboduotobt. — The  Development  of  New  Lands. — The  Dominion  off 
Canada.  —  Canada,  Eastern  Provinces.  —  Canada,  Western  Provinces  and 
Territories.— Newfoundland.— The  United  States.— Latin  America.  Mexico. — 
Latin  America,  Temperate  Brazil  and  Chili. — Latin  America,  Argentina. — 
The  Falkland  Islands.— Victoria.— New  South  Wales.— Queensland.— South 
Australia  —Tasmania. — Western  Australia. — New  Zealaaa. — The  ResonroeB- 
of  South  Africa.— Southern  Rhodesia. — Index. 

'*  PAINSTAKIHO     .     .      .     OOMPUITB     .      .     .     of  gTOat  PBAOTIOAL  AS8I8TAV0S."— TAt /Vflcl. 

'*A  want  admirably  supplied.  .  .  .  Has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  pro- 
fessed Geographer.*'— <foo^apAiea<  Journal. 


With  many  Engravings  and  Photographs.    Handsome  Cloth,  4fl.  6d.  - 

I^OOD      SUPPLY. 

Bt   ROBERT   BRUCE, 

Agricultural  Buperintendent  to  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society. 
With  Appendix  on  Preserved  Foods  by  C.  A.  Mitchsll,  B.A.,  F.LG. 

General  Contents.— Climate  and  Soil — Drainage  and  Rotation  of 
Crops — Seeds  and  Crops — Vegetables  and  Fruits— Cattle  and  Cattle- 
Breeding — Sheep  and  Sheep  Rearing— Pigs — Poultry — Horses — The  Dairy 
—The  Farmer's  Implements — The  Settler's  Home. 

'<  Bristles  with  information."— Farmers'  OazetU. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  those  intending  to  become  farmers  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies,  and  who  desire  to  obtain  a  general  iaea  of  the  tme  iMlnoiples  of 
anntaig  in  all  its  branches. "—Journal  qf'the  Royal  Colonial  Ingt. 

"  A  most  READABLE  and  valuable  book,  and  merits  an  extensive  bale."— iSMftic^ 
FarrMT. 

"  Will  prove  of  service  in  ant  part  of  the  world."-  Nature. 
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QSnTDTS    "NEW    LAND"    SERIES. 

FoTTBTH  Edition,  Revwd,      With  lUuHrationa,     Handwme  Clothe  6%, 

PROSPECTING  FOR  MINERALS. 

A  Praotioat  Handbook  for  Proapeotora,  Exphrers,   SeWera,  and  a// 
interested  in  the  Opening  up  and  Deueiopment  of  New  Landa. 

By  S.  HERBERT  COX,  A88OC.R.S.M.,  M.In8t.M.M..  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Boyal  Sohool  of  Mines. 

General  Contents.— Introduction  and  Hints  on  Geology— The  Determina- 
tion of  ^CnendB :  Use  of  the  Blow-pipe,  &a— Kock-forming  Minerals  and  Non- 
Metallic  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value :  Bock  Salt,  Borai^  Marbles,  litho- 
Saphic  Stone,  Quartz  and  Opal.  &c..  &a — Precious  Stones  and  Gems— Stratified 
eposits:  Coal  and  Ores— Mmeral  Veins  and  Lodes— Irregular  Deposits— 
D|^iiamics  of  Lodes :  Faults,  &c. — ^Alluvial  Deposits — Noble  Metals  :  Gold, 
Platinum,  Silver,  &c.— Lead— Mercury— Copper^Tin— Zinc— Iron— Nickel, 
fto. — Sulfur,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  &c — ComDustible  Minerals— Petroleum- 
General  Hints  on  Prospecting — Glossary — Index. 

^"  This  ADXIBABLB  UTZLI  WORK     .     .     .     written  with  BOOnHTinO  AOOURAOT   in   S 

OLiAR  and  LUCID  style.   ...  An  important  addition  to  technical  Uteratore  .   .   . 
—Mining  JoumaL 


IN  PREPARATION. 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  in  WOOD,  STONE,  and 
CONCRETR  By  James  Lyon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  En- 
gineering in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland ; 
sometime  Superintendent  of  the  Engineering  Department  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  J.  Taylor,  A.II.C.S.L 

*•*  other  Volumes,  dealing  with  subjects  of  Primary  Importance  in  the  Examin- 
AnoN  and  Utilisation  of  Lands  which  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed,  are  in 
preparation. 


Crown  8vo.     HaDdflome  Cloth.    IHnatrated.    6e. 

MINING    GEOLOGY. 

A   TEXT-BOOK  FOR   MINING   STUDENTS  AND   MINERS. 

By  JAMES  PARK,  F.G.S.,  M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor  of  Mining  and  Dii  eotor  of  the  Otago  University  School  of  Mines ;  late  Director 

Thames  School  of  Mines,  and  Geological  Surveyor  and  Mining  Oeolos^t  to  the 

Government  or  New  Zealand. 

Obnrral  Ck)NTSNTS.— Introduction.- CUasiflcatlon  of  Mineral  Deposits.— Ore  Veins, 
their  Filling.  Age,  and  Structure.— The  Dynamics  uf  Lodes  and  Beds.  -Ore  Deposits 
Genetically  Considered— Ores  and  Minerals  Considered  Economically.— Mine  Sampling 
and  Ore  Valuation.— The  Examination  and  Valuation  of  Mines.— Indbx. 

"  A  work  which  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  mining  engineer."— 
Mining  World. 
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Sixth  Edition.    With  Frontispiece  and  716  Illustrations.    Price  348. 

ORE  &  STONE  MINING. 

By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

LATB  PROPBSSOR  OF  MINING,  ROYAL  COLX.BGB  OF  SCIBNCR. 

Revised,  and  brought  up-to-date 
Bv  BENNETT  H.  BROUGH,  F.G.S.,  AssoaR.S.M. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION.  Mode  of  Oeeuirenee  of  Minerals.— Prospeeting.— Boring. 
'Breaklngr  Ground.— Supporting:  Excavations.— Exploitation.— Haulage  or 
Transport.— Hoisting  or  Winding. — Drainage.  —  Ventilation. — Lighting.  — 
Descent  and  Ascent.— Dressing— Principles  of  employment  of  Mining  Labour. 
—  Legislation  affecting  Mines  and  Quarries.  —  Condition  of  the  Miner.— 
Aeeioents.— Index. 

"  We  have  seldom  had  the  pleasure  to  review  a  work  so  thorough  and  complete  as 
the  present  one.    Both  In  manner  and  in  matter  it  is  fai^  superior  to  anttbim o  on 

ITS  SPECIAL  SUBJECT  HITHBRTO  PUBLISHED  IV  ENOLAKD."— ^tA^mvum. 

"  Not  only  is  this  work  the  acknowledged  text-book  on  metal  mining  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  but  that  it  is  so  regarded  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  book  on  that  subject  recommended  to  the  students  in  most  of 
the  mining  schools  of  that  country."— TA«  Timet. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     With  nearly  300  Illustrations,  many  of 
them  being  full  page  reproductions  of  views  of  great  interest  Price  78. 6d.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

An  introductory  Text-Book  for  Mining  Students. 
By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.RS., 

Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  with  which  is  Incorporated 
the  Boyal  School  01  Mines ;  lately  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Mines. 

General  Contents.  —  Intboduction.  —  Occurrence  of  Minerals.  —  Pro- 
specting.— Boring. — Breaking  Ground. — Supporting  Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion.—Haulage  or  Transport. — Hoisting  or  Winding.— Drainage.— Ventilation. 
—Lighting. — Descent  and  Ascent— Dressing,  &c. — Index. 

"  A  remarkably  clear  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  mining  operations."— lffijrtn«r. 

"  Barely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  reviewer  to  have  to  accord  such  unqualified  praise  as 
this  book  deserves.  .  .  .  The  profession  generally  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Sir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster  for  having  enriched  educational  literature  with  so  admirable  an 
elementary  Text-book."— if tnt'nj^  Journal. 


Fifth    Edition,   Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged,      WUh  4  Plates  and 
670  Illustrations.    Price  24s.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  COAL-MINING: 

FOR   THE   USE  OF  COLLIERY  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS 

ENGAGED  IN  OOAL-MINING. 

By    HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

Assoc  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Genenl  Manager  of  Sandwell  Park  Colliery. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

Geology.— Search   for   Coal. — Breaking   Ground.— Sinking.— Preliminary 

Operations.  —  Methods  of  Working.  —  Haulage.  —  Winding.  —  Pumping. — 

Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works  at  Surface. — Preparation  of  Coal  for  MaweL 

—Index. 

**  Quite  THs  BEST  BOOK  of  its  kind   ...   as  practical  in  aim  as  a  book  can  be  . 
The  illustrations  are  bxcbllbnt."— ^/AriMmm. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  the  work." —C^Uitry  Guardian, 

"  Will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  of  its  \dnd.''—Birmmgkatit 
Daiiy  GatutU. 
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TWELFFH  Edition,  Revised.      With  Numerous  Diagrams. 
Cloth,  78-  6d. 

A    TREATISE    ON    MINE-SURVEYING: 

For  the  use  of  Managers  of  Mines  and  Collieries^  Students 

at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  do. 

By    BENNETT    H.    B  ROUGH,    F.G.S.,   ASSOC.R.S.M., 

Formeriy  Instructor  of  Mine-Surveying,  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

"  Its  CLBARNBSS  ofSTYLB.  LUCIDITY  of  DESCRIPTION,  and  FULNESS  of  DETAIL  have  lonff  ago  woa 
for  it  a  place  unique  in  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  mintnf  engineering,  and  the  present  edition  ftdly 
mamtama  the  high  standard  of  Itt  predecessors.  To  the  student,  and  to  the  mlatng  engineer  alike.  ITS 
VALUE  is  inesdmable.    The  illustrations  are  excenent."—  7*A*  Mimni^  youmaL 


In  Large  Crown  Svo.     Fully  Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  MINE  AIR: 

An  Account  by  Several  Authors  of  the  Nature,  Significance,  and  Practical 

Methods  of  Measurement  of  the  Impurities  met  with  in  the 

Air  of  Ooliieries  and  Metalliferous  Mines, 

EDITED  BY 

Sir  clement  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sa,  RR.S., 
And  J.  S.  HALDANE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

'*  We  know  of  nothing  essential  that  has  been  omitted.  The  book  is  liberally  supplied 
with  illustrations  of  apparatus. "^C«//<>r|'  Guardian. 

In  Crown  Svo,  HaodBome  Cloth.    8b.  6d.  net 

MINING  LAW  OF  TNE  BRITISN  EMPIRE. 

By  CHARLES  J.  ALFORD,  F.G.S.,  M.Iii8t.M.M. 

Contents.— The  PriDciples  of  Mining  Law.— Tbe  Mining  Law  of  Great 
Britain.— British  India. — Ceylon.— Burma.— The  Malay  Peninsula. — British 
North  Borneo.— Egypt  — Cyprus. —The  Dominion  of  Canada.  —  British 
Guiana.— The  €k>ld  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti.- Cape  of  Good  Hope.— 
Natal  —  Orange  River  Colon  v.  —  Transvaal  Colony.  —  Rhodesia.  —  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. ~r^ew  Zealand,  &c.— Indbx. 

'  Should  be  specially  useful  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  direotion  of  mining  enter* 
prises."— fYnancio^  I'iitut. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  useful   ...   we  cordially  recommend  the  book."— iftninj^  World 


In  Large  8ro.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  10«.  6d. 

Mine  Accounts  and  Mining  Boole-Keeping. 

Fop  Students,  Managers,  Secretaries,  and  others. 
With  Examples  taken  from  Actual  Practice  of  Leading  Companies, 

By  JAMES  GUNSON  LAWN,  A.R.S.M.,  A.M.InstC.E.,  P.G.S., 

Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Sonth  Aflrtcan  School  of  Mines. 

Editbd  by  Sib  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

"  It  seems  impossiblb  to  sogsest  how  Mr.  Lawv'b  book  etmld  be  made  more  oomputs  or 
more  valuablb,  carefhl,  and  exhsastive.''— ilecoim/afi<«'  Magatiiu. 


THE  MINING  ENGINEERS'  REPORT  BOOK  AND  DIRECTORS' 

AND  SHAREHOLDERS*  GUIDE  TO  MINING  REPORTS.  By 
Edwin  R.  Field,  M.Inst.M.M.  With  Notes  on  the  Valuation  of 
Mining  Property  and  Tabulating  Reports,  Useful  Tables,  &o.,  and 
provided  with  detachable  blank  pages  for  MS.  Notes.  Pocket  Size, 
Strongly  Bound  in  Leather.  Ss.  6d. 
"An  ADMiiLiBLT  Compiled  book  which  Mining  Xngineers  and  Managers  will  find 

BITRIXKLT  USB7UL."— ifimi^  JoumoL 
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Second  Edition.     In  Crown  Svo,     Handsome  Cloth,     WUh  30  New 
lUualrcUions.    la.  M  net, 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE  IN  COLLIERIES. 

Bt  D,  burns,  M.E.,  M.IN8T.M.E., 

Certificated  Colliery  MaQa«er,  and  Lecturer  od  Htning  and  Geology  to  the  Qlaagow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College. 

Units  of  Measurement,  Condactora,  &c. — ^The  Theoxy  of  the  Dyiiamo.  —The 
DsrnamOf  Details  of  Oonstniction  and  Working.— Motors. — Lighting  Install** 
tiona  in  Collieries.  —  Pumpinff  bjr  Electricity.  —  Electrical  Haulage.  —  Coal 
Cutting.  —  Miscellaneous  Applications  of  Electricity  in  Mines.  —  Coal  Minea 
Regulation  Act  (Electricity).— Index. 

"A  dear  and  ooncise  Introduction  to  electrical  practice  in  colUerieB."— if imn^ 
JournaL 


Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    Re-set 
throughout.    Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     12s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  COAL-MININGs 

A    MANUAL     FOR     MANAGERS.     UNDER-MANAaiSBS, 

COLLIERY    ENGINEERS,    AND    OTHERS. 

With  Worked-out  Problems  on  Haulage,  Pumping,  Ventilation,  dfC, 

By  GEORGE   L.   KERR,   M.E.,   M.Inst.M.E. 

"An  IS8XVTIALLT  PKACiiCAL  WORK,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended.  No  department 
of  Goal-Mining  has  been  overlooked."— £Vi£r{n««r«'  Gcmttt, 

**Thl«  book  JUBT  MISTS  the  wants  of  Students  nrepailng  for  the  ColUerr  ICansfen'  Bxamin- 
atlons.  I  have  decided  to  use  It  for  our  classes  here.  ...  We  haye,  I  beliere  the  largest 
mining  class  in  Great  BriUin."— Tk«  Prfnoipal  of  a  Trainina  O&Oefft, 


ELEMENTARY  COAL-MINING :  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Miners,  and 

others  preparing  for  Examinations.     By  Gboroe  L.   Kbbr,  M.E., 

M.Inst.M.E.,  Author  of  "Practical  Coal- Mining."    In  Crown  8vo. 

Handsome  Cloth.     With  200  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

**  An  abundance  of  Information  conveyed  in  a  popular  an    attractive  form.    .   .    .    Will  be 
of  great  use  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  In  coal  mining."— iSeotfisfc.OHtte. 


BLASTING :  and  the  Use  of  Explosives.    A  Handbook  for 

Engineers  and  others  Engaged  in  Mining,  Tunnelling,  Quarrying,  Ac. 
By  Oscar  Guttmann,  M.lnst.C.E.,  Mem.  Soc.  of  Civil  Engs.  and 
Architects  of  Vienna  and  Budapest,  Cor.  Mem.  Imp.  Roy.  Geol.  Inst, 
of  Austria,  &o.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  In  Large  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  and  Folding-Plates.     lOs.  6d. 

"  Should  prove  a  vatU-mecMm  to  Mining  Engineers  and  all  engaged  in  practical  work. 
—Iran  and  Coal  Trades  Ret'irw. 


TESTING  EXPLOSIVES.    By  C.  E.  Bichel  and  Axel  Larsen. 
Contents.  —Historical— Testing  Stations— Power  Gauges— Products 
of  Combustion— Heat  of  Decomposition— Rate  of  Detonation— Rate 
and  Duration  of  Flame — After  Mame  Rates— Transmission  of  Explo- 
sion—Efficiency, &C.     In  Medium  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.    68.  net. 
"Its  pages  bristle  with  suggestions  and  actnal  experimental  residts  to  an  extent 
seldom  found  in  a  Yolume  of  five  times  its  size."— ^rms  and  Explotiv$ 
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In  Medium  8tH>.       With  Numerous  Plates^  Maps,  and  Illustrations, 

2ls.  net. 

CYANIDING  GOLD  &  SILVER  ORES. 

A    Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cyanide  Process ;    its  Application, 

Methods  of  Working,  Design  and  Construction  of 

Plant,  and  Costs. 

By    H.   FORBES    JULIAN, 

Mining  and  Metailargicftl  Engineer :  Specialist  In  Gold :  Late  Technical  Adviser  of  the 
Deutsche  Gold  und  Sllber  Bchelde  Anstalt,  Frankfort-on-Haine. 

And  EDGAR  SMART,  A.M.LO.E., 

GiTil  and  Metallurgical  Engineer. 

"A  handsome  volume  of  400  pages  which  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  all 
associated  with  the  process."— ^tmn^  Journal. 

*'  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  tlie  production  of  what  should  prove  to  be 
a  standard  work."^Pag^8  MagazLnt. 

In  Large  Crown  8tK>.     With  Plates  and  lUwtratums,    Handsome  Cloth, 

1s.Qd. 

THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OF  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

A  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Metal lurgiste  and  Students  at 
Sohoo/e  of  Mines,  do. 

By    JAMES    PARK,   F.G.S.,  M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor  of  Mining  and  Director  of  the  Otago  University  School  of  Mines ;  late  Director 

Thames  School  of  Mines,  and  Geological  Surveyor  and  Mining  Geologist 

to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

Third  English  Edition.      Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
With  additional  details  concerning  the  Siemens-Halske  and  othpr 
recent  processes. 
"  Deserves  to  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  bbst  of  bxistino  treatibbs.  "—i/init^  Journal. 


Third  Edition,  Revised.     With  Plates  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  Ss.  M. 

GETTING     GOLD: 

A    GOIiD-MININQ    HANDBOOK    FOR   PRACTICAL.    MEN. 

By  J.    0.    F.    JOHNSON,   F.G.S.,    A.I.M.E., 

Life  Member  Australasian  Mine-Managers'  Association. 
GiNiRAL  Contents.— Introdnctory :  Prospecting  (Alluvial  and  General)^ 
Lode  or  Reef  Prospecting— Genesiolog^  of  G^d— Auriferous  Lodes — Drifts— 
Grold  Extraction— LixiviatioD — Calcination— Motor  Power  and  its  Transmission 
—Company  Formation  —  3^Iining  Appliances  and  Methods — Australasian 
Mining  Regulations. 

"  PRAOnoAL  from  beginning  to  end    .    .    .    deals  thoroughly  with  the  Prospecting, 
Sinking,  Crushing,  and  Extraction  of  gold."— Brit.  Australasian. 


In  Crown  Svo,    Illustrated.     Fancy  Cloth  Boards,     48.  6d. 

GOLD  SEEKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

A  Handbook  of  Hints  for  intending  Explorers,  Prospectors, 

and  Settlers. 

By    THBO     KASSNER, 

Mine  Mansger,  Author  of  the  Qeolofflcal  Sketch  Map  of  the  De  Kaap  Gold  Fields. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Agricultural  Prospects  of  South  Africa. 
"As  fascinating  as  anything  CTer  penned  by  Jules  Verne."— il/rtoin  Oommerct. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


6o  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ds  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     With  IllastratioDs. 
128.  6d.  net. 

METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS  &  ASSAYING: 

A   THREE    YEARS*    COURSE 

FOR  STUDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  MINES. 

By  W.  a.  MACLEOD,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  A.O.S.M.  (N.Z.), 

^ttl8t.-Director,  ThAmes  School  or  Mines  (N.Z.),  and  Lecturer  In  Chemistry,  L 
Lsnutnia ;  Director  of  Queensland  Govemment  School  of  Mines.  Charters  Towers : 

And  CHAS.  WALKER,  F.C.8., 

nonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Sydney  University :  L 
and  Metallurgy,  Charters  Towers  School  of  Mines 

Pabt  I.  —Qoalitative  Analysis  and  Preparation  and  Properties  of  Gases. 
Past  II.— Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  Pabt  III. — Assaying, 
Technical  Analysis  (Gas,  Water,  Fuels,  Oils,  &c.). 

"The  publication  of  this  volume  tends  to  prove  that  the  teaching  of  metallni^cal 
analysis  and  assaying  in  Australia  rests  In  competent  hands."— Aotiire. 


Formerly  Attist.-Director,  ThAmes  School  of  Mines  (N.Z.),  and  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  UniTenity 
of  Tumania;  Director  of  Queensland  Government  Sch    •    -*-•        ^^  ^      -> 

And  CHAS.  WALKER, 

ormerly  A8sist.-Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Sydney  UnlTersity :  Lecturer  n  Chemistiy 
__.». ..^ -----i  of  Miner 


In  Crown  8vo,  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  nearly  100 
Microphotographs  of  Steel,  &o.     7s.  6d.  net, 

MIGROSGOPIG  ANALYSIS  OF  METALS. 

By  FLORIS  OSMOND  &  J.  E.  STEAD,  F.R.S.,  F.LC. 

Contents.— Metallography  considered  as  a  method  of  Assay.  —  Micro- 
graphic  Analysis  of  Carbon  Steels. — Preparation  of  Specimens,— Polishing. 
-rOoDstituents  of  Steel;  Ferrite;  Cementite;  Pearlite;  Sorbite;  Martensite: 
Hardenite;  Troostite ;  Austenite. — Identification  of  Constituents.— Detailed 
Examination  of  Carbon  Steels. — Conclusions,  Theoretical  and  Practical. — 
Apparatus  employed.— Appendix.  "• 

"  There  has  been  no  work  previoosly  publisbed  in  English  calculated  to  be  so  useful  to 
the  student  in  metallograpbic  researcn. "—/ron  and  Meel  Traded  Journal. 


Third  Edition.    With  Folding  Plates  and  Many  Illusirations      36s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

By  J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Inst.O.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 

And  H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 

General  Contents.  —Refractory  Materials.  —  Fire-Clays.  —  Fuels,  Ac— 
Aluminium.  —  Copper.  — Tin.  —  Antimony.  —  Arsenic.  —  Zinc.  —  Mercury.  — 
Bismuth.  —Lead. —Iron. — Cobali  —  Nickel  —Silver.  —Gold.  ^Platinum. 

"Of  the  Third  Edition,  we  are  still  able  to  say  that,  as  a  Text-book  of 
Metallurgy,  it  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted."— .ffr^^ineer. 

**  A  work  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Text-book,  and  to  the 
practical  Smelter  as  a  Standard  Work  of  Reference.  .  .  .  The  Dlustrations 
are  admirable  examples  of  Wood  Engraving." — ChioniccU  Neta, 

U)NDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND 


METALLURGICAL  WORKS,  6i 

Seoond  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged^  and  Re-set  Throughout  on  Larger  Page, 
With  Valuable  Bibliography,  New  Maps,  Illustrations,  dtc,    45«.  net. 

xib¥     vmro     iroz^u  m  IB  8. 

A    TREA  TISE    ON 

By    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

D.Sc..  F.R.8.E.,  AssoalNST.O.E.  F.I.O., 

Hon.  Mem.  Am.  Phil.  8oc. :  H  m.  Mem.  Imp.  Bun.  Tech.  8oc. :  AdrUer  on  Petooleum  to  the 

Admtraltjr  and  Home  Office ;  Consultinj;  Adrieer  to  the  Ck>rporatlon  of  London  onder 
the  Petroleum  Acta ;  Adviser  on  Petroleum  Transport  to  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

Contents. —Sectioit  I. :  Historical  Account  of  the  Petroleum  Industry.— Seotion  II. : 
Geological  and  Oeographioal  Distribution  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Qa8.>-SEcnoN  III.: 
The  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  -^EOTION  IV.: 
The  Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.— Section  V.:  Tlie  Production  of  Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas,  and  Ozokerite.— Section  VI.:  The  Beflning  of  Petroleum.— Section  VII.: 
The  Shale  Oil  and  Allied  Industries.— Section  VIIL  :  The  Transport,  Storage,  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Petroleum.— Section  IX. :  The  Testing  of  Crude  Petroleum,  Petroleum  and 
Shale  Oil  Products,  Ozokerite,  and  Asphalt.— Section  X. :  The  Uses  of  Petroleum  and 
its  Products.— Seotion  XI. :  Statutory,  Municipal,  and  other  Jlegulations  relating  to 
the  Testing,  Storage,  Transport,  and  Use  of  Petroleum  and  its  Products.~AppBNDlCB9. 
—BiBLiooRApHT.— Index.       

Second  Edition,  Revised,     With  lUvstrations,    Price  Ss,  6rf.  net. 

A     HANDBOOK     ON     PETROLEUM. 

FOR  INSPECTORS  UNDER  THE  PETROLEUM  ACTS, 

And  fop  those  ensraffed  in  the  Stopasre,  Transpopt,  DistribuUon.  and  Industrial 

Use  of  Petroleum  and  its  Produots,  and  of  Caleium  Carbide.     With 

suggestions  on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Mineral  Oil  Lamps. 

By    captain   J.    H.    THOMSON, 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives, 

And    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Petroleum." 
CoKTiKTS.— I.  Introductory.— II.  Sources  of  Sapplj.— IIL  Production.— IV.  Ohemlcal  Pro- 
ducto,  Shale  Oil,  and  Goal  Tar.— V.  Flash  Point  and  Fire  Test— YI.  Testings.- YII.  Bzistlnc 
Legislation  relating  to  Petroleum.- VIIL- IX.— Precautions  Necessary.— X.  Petroleum  OQ 


"  A  Tolume  that  will  enrich  the  world's  petroleum  literature,  and  render  a  service  to  the 
British  branch  of  the  induotry.  .  .  .  Reliable,  indispensable,  a  brilliant  oontribntion."— 
Petroleum.  

In  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.     28.  6d.  net. 

THE  LABORATORY  BOOK  OF  MINERAL  OIL  TESTING. 

By    J.     A.     HICKS, 

Chemist  to  Sir  Boyeitou  Redwood. 

Contents.  —  Specific  Gravity.  —  Flashing  Point.  —  Tests.  —  Viscosity.  —  Colour.  — 

Apparatus.— Detection  of  Petroleum  Vapour. — Capillary  Test.— Melting  Point  of  Paraffin 

scale  and  Wax.— Oil  in  Scale.— Estimation  of  Sulphur,  of  Water.— Calorific  Value.— 

jables.— Index.  

OIL    FUEU     By  SIDNEY  H.  NORTH.     {See  page  29,) 


THE  PETROL.BUM  LAMP:  Its  Choiee  and  Use.    A  Guide 
to  the  Safe  Employment  of  the  Paraffin  Lamp.     By  Caft.  J.  H. 
Thomson  and  Sir  BovKRTON  Redwood.    Illustrated.     Is.  net. 
"  A  work  which  will  meet  every  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  written."- Pe/roteiim. 
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MetaUupgists,  Mine-Owners,  Assayers,  Manafaetnrers, 

and  all  Interested  In  the  development  of 

the  Metallurgleal  Industries. 

BDITKD  BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

In  Largt  8cw,  Hands^m*  CUtk.      H^itk  IlbatraHms. 


INTBODUCTION   to   the   STUDY   of  MSTAIiIiUBGY. 

By  the  Editor.     Fifth  Edition.     iSs.    (See  p.  63.) 

GOIiD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  Kirkk  Rosk, 
D.Sc,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Royal 
Mint.    Fifth  Edition.    21s.    (Seep.  63.) 

LEAD   AND   SHiVEB   (The   MetaUurgy   oO-      By  H.  F. 

Collins,   AssocR.S.M.,   M.InstM.M.     Part  I.,  Lead,  i6s;   Part 
II.,  Silver,  i6s.     (See  p.  64.) 

IB  ON  (The  MetaUurgy  of).  By  T.  Turner,  A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C,  F.C.S.    Second  Edition,  Revised.     i6s.    (Seep.  65.) 

ST  BEL  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  F.  W.  Harbord, 
Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  with  a  Section  on  Mechanical  Treatment  by 
J.  W.  Hall,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Second  Edition.  255.  net.  (Sec 
P-  65.)  

Wm  b*  PubKslud  at  Short  Inttrvatt. 

HETALLUBGICAL  MACHINEBY :  the  Application  oi 
Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  Henry  Charles  Trnkins, 
Wh.Sc,  AssocR.S.M.,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  (See  p.  64). 

COFFER  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  C.  Cloud,  Assoc 
R.S.M. 

ALLOYS.      By  Edward  T.  Law,  AssocR.S.M. 
*«*  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  *  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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QBIFFIN'S    METAIiIiUBGICAL    8EBIE8. 


Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged.     Large 

8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Micro-Photographic 

Plates  of  different  varieties  of  Steel.     iSs. 

An  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of 

BY 

Sir  W.  ROBERTSAUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  RR.S.,  A.R.S.M., 

Late  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  JRoyal  Mint,  and  Profesaor  of  Metallurgy 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Gbnxral  Contbnts.— The  Relation  of  Metallurgy  to  Chemistry.— Physical  ProperUet 
of  Metals.— Alloys.  The  Thermal  Treatment  of  Metais.— Fuel  and  Thermal  Measurements. 
— Materials  and  Products  of  Metalluraical  Processes. — Furnaces. — Means  of  Supplying  Air 
to  Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— 'mical  Metallurgical  Processes.— The  Micro-Structure 
of  Metals  and  Alloys.- Economic  Considerations. 

*'  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  m  the  completeness  with 
which  the  most  modem  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Austen's 
▼Glume  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  far  advanced."— OI^Mf^o/  Neuu, 


FiFTK  Edition,  Revised,  Considerably  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-written. 
With  Frontispiece  and  numerous  lUustrations.    21b. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

BT 

T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemist  and  Asaaper  qf  the  Royai  MinL 

OnniRAL  CONTBNIB.— The  Properties  of  Gold  and  its  Alloys.— Chemistry  of  the 
Componnds  of  Gold.— Mode  of  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of  Gold.— ShaUow  Placer 
Deposits.— Deep  Placer  Deposits.- Quarts  Croshinff  in  the  Stamp  Battery.— Amalgam- 
atlon  in  the  Stamp  Battery.— Other  Forms  of  Cmuiing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery. 
—Concentration  In  Gold  Mills.- Drv  Cmahing.-Be-ftrinding.— Boasting.— uhlorination: 
The  Plattner  Process,  The  Barrel  Process,  The  Vat-Solution  Process.— The  Cyanide 
Process.— Chemistry  of  the  Cyanide  Process.— Beflning  and  Parting  of  Gold  Bullion. 
—Assay  of  Gold  Ores.— Assay  of  Gold  Bullion.— Statistics  of  Gold  Production.— Biblio- 
graphy.— iKDsx. 

"  AooMFRSBBMSTTS  PEAcnoAL  TKBATisi  On  this  important  snbject."— 2%<  Time*. 

**The  MOST  ooMFLSTB  deseflptlon  of  the  ohlouhatioh  fkocob  which  has  yet  been  pnb- 
Ushed."—  Miminif  Journal. 

'*  Adapted  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Gold  Mining  Industry,  being  free  from  tech- 
nicalities as  far  as  possible,  but  is  mora  partionlarly  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  the 
Industry/  —Cape  Ttma. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


4  OHARLES  QRIFFIN  Js  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS, 

GBIFFIN'S   METAIiLUBGICAL   8EBIES. 

Edited  by  SIR  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth,     With  Illustrations, 


In  T^o  Volumes,  Each  Complete  in  Itself  and  Sold  Separately. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

By  H.  F.  COLLINS,  AssocRS.M.,  M.Inst.M.M. 

Pa.]?t     I.— XjE  1LI>: 

A  Complete  and  Exhaostive  Treatise  on  the  Manufactare  of  Lead, 
with  Sections  on  Smelting  and  Desilverisation,  and  Chapters  on  the 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  involved^     Price  i6s. 

SUMXART  OF  Contents.— Sampling  and  Assaying  Lead  and  Sllyer.— Properties  and 
Compounds  of  Lead.— Lead  Ores.— Lead  Smelting.— Beverberatories.— Lead  Smelting  in 
Hearth8.~The  Boasting  of  Lead  Ores.— Blast  Furnace  Smelting;  Principles,  Practice, 
and  Examples;  Products.— Flue  Dust,  its  Composition,  Collection  and  Treatment- 
Costs  and  Losses,  Purchase  of  Ores.- Treatment  of  Zinc,  Lead  Sulphides,  DesUyeriaation, 
Softening  anl  Befining.— The  Pattinson  Process.— The  Parkes  Process.— Cupellation  and 
Beflnlng,  <&c.,  &c. 

"A  THOROUOHiiT  SOUND  and  useful  digest.  Itfay  with  bybbt  oonfidbnob  be 
recommended."— Jft'nin^  Journal. 


Pci.x*t     II.— Sir^VER. 

Comprising  Details  regarding  the  Sources  and  Treatment  of  Silver 
Ores,  together  with  Descriptions  of  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Processes  of 
Manufacture,  Refining  of  Bullion,  Cost  of  Working,  &c.     Price  I6s. 

SUMMAJIY  OF  Contents.— Properties  of  SUver  and  ita  Principal  Compounds.— Silver 
Ores.— The  Patio  Process.— The  Kazo,  Fondon.  KrOhnke,  and  Tina  Processes.— The  Pan 
Process.— Boast  Amalgamation.— Treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentration.— Betorting, 
Melting,  and  Assaying  — Chloridising-Boasting.— The  Augustin,  Claudet,  and  Zienrogel 
Processes.— The  Hypo-Sulphite  Leaching  Process.— Befining.— Matte  Smelting.— Pyrltlc 
Smelting.— Matte  Smelting  in  Beverberatories.— Silyer-Copper  Smelting  and  Beflnhig.— 
Index. 

"  The  author  has  focussed  A  laroe  amount  of  valuable  information  into  a 
convenient  form.  .  .  .  The  author  has  evidently  considerable  practical  ezperienc«i 
and  describes  the  various  processes  clearly  and  well.  '—Mining  Journal. 
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GBIFFIN'S   METAIiIiirBaiCAIi   8EBIE8. 


Second  Edition,  Revified.     With  Numerous  lUuatratioDS.     Large  8vo. 

Handsome  Cloth.     258.  net. 

With  Additional  Chapter  on  The  Electric  Smelting  of  Steel. 

THE  METALLDRGY  OF  STEEL. 

By  F.   W.   HARBORD,  AssocRS.M.,   F.I.C., 

Oonaulting  Meiallurgist  and  Analytical  Chemist  to  the  Indian  Oovemment, 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College^  Coopers  Hill, 

With  37  Plates,  280  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  nearly  100  Micro- 
Sections  of  Steel,  and  a  Section  on 
THB    MECHANICAL    TREATMENT    OF   STEEL, 

By    J.    W.    HALL,    A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Abridobd  CoirrKHTS.— The  Plant,  MMhfnery,  ^ethodi  and  OhemlBtry  of  the  Bessemer 
and  of  the  Open  Hearth  Processes  (Acid  and  Basic).— The  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Steel 
comprising  Hill  Practice,  Plant  and  Machinery.  —  The  Inflnenoe  of  Metalloids,  Heat 
Treatment,  Special  Steels,  Miorostmotare,  Testing,  and  Specifications. 

*'  A  work  which  we  Tentare  to  commend  as  an  invaluable  compendium  of  information  upon 
the  metallnrsy  of  steel."— /ron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review. 

The  EnQineer  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  reriew  of  this  book :— "  We  cannot  conclude  without 
earnestly  recommending  all  who  may  be  interested  as  makers  or  users  of  steel,  which  practically 
means  the  whole  of  the  engineering  profession,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  this  may  be  the  more  easily  done  as  the  published  price,  considering  the  sise 
of  the  book,  is  extremely  moderate." 


Second  Edition,  Revised.     Price  16s. 

THE  METALLDRGY  OF  IRON. 

Bt  THOMAS  TURNER,  Assoc.R.S.M.,  F.I.C., 

Frofeuor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Birmingham, 

In  Labok   8vo,   Handsome   Cloth,   With   Numerous   Illustrations 
(MANY  from  Photographs). 

Oeneral  Cantents.—Eurlj  History  of  Iron.— Modem  History  of  Iron.— The  Age  of  Steel. 
—Chief  Iron  Ores.— Preparation  of  Iron  Ores.— The  Blast  Furnace.- The  Air  used  in  the 
Blast  Furnace.— Beaetions  of  the  Blast  Furnace.— The  Fuel  used  in  the  Blast  Furnace.— 
Slags  and  Fuxes  of  Iron  Smelting.— Properties  of  Oast  Iron.— Foundry  Practice.— Wrought 
Iroa— Indirect  Production  of  Wrought  Iron.— The  Puddling  Process.- Further  Treatment 
of  Wrought  Iron.  -  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

**  A  moot  VALUABLE  suMMABT  0^  knowledge  relating  to  every  method  and  stage 
in  the  mannfacture  of  cast  and  wrought  Iron  .  .  .  rich  in  cfaemical  details.  .  .  . 
Exhaustive  and  thorouohlt  up-to-date.'*— .BuKetw  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association. 

*<  This  is  A  DKLXOHTFUL  BOOK,  giving,  as  it  does,  reliable  information  on  a  subject 
beooming  every  day  more  elaborate." — Colliery  Guardian. 

"  A  THOROUOHLT  USEFUL  BOOK,  which  Dfiogs  the  subject  UP  TO  DATE.  Of 
GREAT  VALUE  to  thoss  engaged  in  the  iron  indostry." — Minmg  Jowmal, 


*»*  For  Professor  Turner's  Lectures  on  Iron- Founding^  see  page  68. 
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A    TEXT- BOOK    OF    ASSAYING: 

For  the  use  of  Studenta,  Mine  Managera,  Aeeayere,  da. 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.I.C.,  F.CS., 

Public  Analyst  for,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Mining  Association  of,  ComwalL 

And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Late  Chief  Aasayer  to  the  Rio  Unto  Copper  Company,  London, 

With  amnerous  Tables  and  Illttstrations.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  los.  6cL 

Tenth  Edition. 

GsNBKAL  Contents.  —  Part  L  —  Introductory;  Manipulation:  Samdio^; 
Dryuc ;  Calculation  of  Results^Laboratory-books  and  Reports.  Mbthoxm  :  Dry  GtaTi- 
metric;  Wet  Gravimetric— Volumetric  As^ys:  Titrometnc,  Colorimetric,  Gasometric— 
Weisliing  and  Measuring^  Reagents— Formulae,  Equations,  &c.— Specific  Gravity. 

Part  II.^Mbtals  :  Detection  and  Assay  of  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Mercury.  Copper, 
Leadi  TliaUium,  Bismuth.  Antimony,  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Tungsten, 
Titanium,  Manganese,  Chromium,  &&— Earths,  Alkalies. 

Part  IIL— Non-Mbtals  :  Oxygen  and  Oxides;  The  Halogens— Sulphur  and  Sul- 
phates—Arsenic, Phosphorus,  Nitrogen— Silicon,  Carbon,  Boron— Useful  Tables. 

"A  SSAIXY  MBRiTORious  WORK,  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon  either  for  s]rstematic 
iiistfucti<m  or  for  reference."— JVa/wrv. 

"This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  land.*'— £n£i>uer. 

Third  Edition,  Revised,    Handsome  Cloth.     With  Numerous 
JUustrcUions,    6s, 

A     TEXT-BOOK      OF 

ELEMENTARY   METALLURGY. 

Induding  the  Author's  Praotioal  Laboratobt  Coubss. 

By    a.    HUMBOLDT    SEXTON,    F.I.C.,  RCS., 

ProfiBSBor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  ot  Scotland  Teohnieal  Oollege. 
GENERAL  CONTENTS.— Introdnctioii.— Properties  of  the  Metals.— GombnstioD. 
—Fuels.— Refraotoiy  Materials.  —  Fnmaoes. —Oocnrrenoe  of  the  Metals  in  Nature.— 
Preparation  of  the  Ore  for  the  Smelter. — Metallorgical  Proceases. — Iron. — SteeL — 
Copper.  —Lead. — Zinc  and  Tin.  — Silyer .  — Gold. — Mercury.  —  Alloys.  — Applications 
of  Elbctbicitt  to  Metallnrgy.— Labobatobt  Course. 

*'Jnst   the   kind  of  work   for   Students   oommbboiho   the   study   of  MetaL 
lurgr,  or  for  Ehombbbibo  Students.** — Practical  Engineer, 
*' EzoBLLKirrLT  got-up  and  wsiiL-ARBANOBD." — Chemical  Trade  JowmaL 

In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Price  4s. 

TABLES    FOR 

QOANTITATIYE  METALLORGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

FOR   LABORATORY   USE. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  "GROUP"  SEPARATIONS, 

By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  F.O.S.,  M.S.O.I. 

"  The  Author  may  be  ooKOBATaLATSD  on  the  way  his  work  has  been  oarrled  out**— 
TKt  Bngituer. 

"  will  couxsiTD  XTSKLF  highly  in  Laboratory  Praotioe.  Its  cuubssss  and  paaoisioB 
mark  the  book  out  as  a  highly  nsefbl  one.**— Mining  JoumaL 
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Second  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-written. 

With  Additional  Sections  on  Modern  Theories  of  Eleotrolysis 

Costs,  &c.     Price  10s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE   ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Embracing  the  Application  of  Electrolysis  to  the  Plating,  Depositing, 
Smelting,  ana  Refining  of  variong  Metals,  and  to  the  Repro- 
duction of  Printing  Sur&ces  and  Art- Work,  &o. 

WALTER  G.    MCMILLAN,   F.I.C,   F.C.S., 

Secrttary  to  tHu  Jnttitution  of  EleetrietU  Bngineen;  laU  Lecturer  in  Metallurgy 
at  Mann  CoUege,  Birmingham. 

With   numerous   Illustrations.        Large    Grown    8vo.        Cloth. 

*'This  excellent  treatise,  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  and  most  oompleti 
manuals  hitherto  published  on  Electro-Metallurgy."— i^i^ectrtco^  Review, 

*'  This  work  will  be  a  standard."— JetoeZ/er. 

"Any  metallurgical  process  which  reduces  the  oosT  of  production 
must  of  necessity  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practtoal 
AFPUOATiON  of  elootrolytic  processes." — Nature, 


Second  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  large  8vo. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Three  Folding- Plates.    2l8.  net, 

ELECTRIC  SMELTIM  &  MEIHira: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatment 

of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  **  Elektro-Metalluroie  "  of  Dr.  W.  BORGHERS. 

Translated  from  the  Latest  German  Edition  by  WALTER  G.  M*MILLAN, 

P.I.C,  F.O.S/ 

CONTENTS. 

Part  I. — Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earth  Metals:  Magnesium, 
Lithium,  Beryllium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  JBarium, 
the  Carbides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 

Part  II.  — The  Earth  Metals:  Aluminium,  Cerium,  Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part  III.— The  Heavy  Metals  :  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Zinc  and  Cad- 
mium, Mercury,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt^  the  Platinum 
Group. 

"  COMPBBHBNBIVB  and  AUTHOBITATIYB     ...     not  only  rVLL  of  TAXVABLB  INfOB- 

MATIOH,  but  giyea  eyidence  of  a  thorough  iNSiaBT  into  the  technical  value  and 
POesiBiLlTiis  of  all  the  methods  disoussed." — The  Electrician, 

"  Dr.  Borchxbs'  well-known  wobk  .  .  .  moat  or  necessitt  be  aoquibed  bi 
erery  one  interested  in  the  subject.  Xzcellertlt  put  into  English  with  additional 
matter  by  Mr.  M«MiIiLAN."— Mature. 

"  Will  be  of  OBBAT  SSBYIOK  to  the  practical  man  and  the  Student."— Blectric  Smelting . 
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In  Large  Uo^  Library  Style,     Beautifully  lUwtrated  with  20  PlcUei,  fnany 
in  Colours,  and  94  Figures  in  the  Text,     £2,  28.  net. 

PRECIOUS    STONES! 

Thelp  Ppopeptles,  Oocuppences,  and  Uses* 

A    Treatise  for  Dea/era,   Manufaoturera,   Jetve/lera,  and  for  all 
Collectora  and  othera  intereated  in  6ema. 

By  Dr.  MAX  BAUER, 

ProfeflBor  in  the  Uniyenlty  of  Marburg, 

Translated  by  L.  J.  SPENCER,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.G.8. 

"  The  plates  are  remarkable  for  their  beautv,  delicacy,  and  truthfulness.    A  glance  at 

them  alone  is  a  lesson  on  precious  stones,  whilst  the  perusal  of  the  work  Itself  should 

add  a  new  interest  to  any  casket  of  Jewels  or  cabinet  of  gems,  or  even  to  a  Jewellers' 

window."— Atkerugum. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo,     With  Numerous  lUustrationSm    8s.  6<L 

The  Art  of  the  Goldsmith  and  Jef  eller 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipulation  of  Gold  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  Personal  Ornaments. 
By    THOS.    B.    WIGLEY, 

Headmaster  of  the  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths'  Assoc.  Tech.  School,  Birmingham. 

Assisted  by  J.  H.  STANSBIE,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.I.O., 

Lecturer  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  SchooL 
Grnbral  Contemts.— Introduction.— The  Ancient  Goldsmith's  Art.— Metallurgy  of 
Gold.— Prices,  Ac— Alloys.— Melting,  Rolling,  and  Slitting  Gold.— The  workshop  and 
Tools.— Wire  Drawing.  —  Rings.  —  Chains  and  Insignia. —Antique  Jewellery  and  Ita 
Revival.— Etruscan  Work.— Precious  Stones.— Cutting.  — Polishing  and  Finishing.— 
Chasing',  Embossing,  and  Repouss^  Work.— Colouring  and  Finishing.- Enamelling.— 
Engraving.— Moulding  and  Casting  Ornaments,  «S^c.  —  Fluxes.  Ac.  —  Recovery  of  the 
Precious  Metals.  —  Refining  and  Assaying.  —  Gilding  and  Electro  Deposition.— Hall 
Marking.— Miscellaueous.—Appendlz. 


Extra  Crown  Svo.     With  48  Illmlratioiui.     3«.  ^,  net, 

LECTURES  ON  IRON-FOUNDING. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  M.Sc,  A.R.S.M.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Birmlnghamj 
Contents.- Varieties  of  Iron  and  Steel.— Application  of  Cast  Iron.— History.— Pro- 
duction.—Iron  Ores.— Composition.— The  Blast  Furnace.— Materials.— Reactions.— 
Grading  Pig  Iron.  —  Carbon,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Manganese,  Aluminium, 
Arsenic,  Copper,  and  Titan iimi. —The  Foundry.— General  Arrangement.- Re>meltlng 
Cast  Iron. —  The  Cupola.  — Fnel  Used.  —  Changes  due  to  Re-melting.  —  Moulds  and 
Moulding.— Foundry  Ladles.— Pouring  and  Pouring  Temperature.— Common  Troubles.— 
Influence  of  Shape  and  Size  on  Strength  of  Castings.- Tests. 

"  Ironfounders  will   find  much   information  in  the  book."— Iron  Tmde  Cireular 
iRyland's).  

In  Medium  8vo,     Handsome  Cloth,     Fully  Illustrated, 

GENERAL   FOUNDRY  PRACTICE: 

A  Praotica/  Handboolt  for  Iron^  Steel  and  Braaa  Foundera, 
Metallurgists,  and  Students  of  Metallurgy, 

By  A.  C.  M'^WILLIAM,  A.R.S.M.,  and  PERCY  LONGMUIR. 
LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND, 
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Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Re-issaed.     Price  6$.  net. 

A  SHOBT   MANUAL  OF 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

BY 

A.   DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 

AND 

WILSON    HAKE,  Ph.D.,  F.LO.,  F.C.S., 

Of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School 

'*  A  weU'^writteiiy  dear  and  accurate  Elementary  Mf^wwal  of  Inotiganic  Chemstxy.  .  .  . 
We  agree  heartily  with  the  system  adopted  by  Drs.  Duprtf  and  Hake.    Will  mask  Bxnu- 

MBMTAL  WOKK  TUBBLY  nmSCSTXMG  BBCAUSK  UnWLLlGmLM."-^Satmnd^  XtVitW. 

"Thex«  is  no  question  that,  given  the  pbkfvct  gxoumdimg  of  the  Student  in  his  ScMoce, 
the  remainder  comes  afterwards  to  him  in  a  manner  mudi  more  simple  and  easily  acquired. 
The  work  is  an  bxamplb  op  thx  advantagbs  of  tmx  Systsbiatic  Tkxatmimt  of  m 
Science  over  the  firagmentarv  style  so  generally  followed.  By  a  long  way  thb  bsst  of  the 
small  Manuals  for  Students.'^^.^iM/n/. 


LABOBATOBT  HANDBOOKS  BT  A.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON, 

ProfMior  ot  Hetallurcr  In  tba  aimigow  and  Wa.t  ot  SooUud  TMhnlokl  (Mlags. 


OUTLINES   OF   QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  SX'UDBNTS. 

With  IllaBtrationB.    Foubth  Edition.    Crown  Syo,  Cloth,  3b. 

**  A  COMPACT  LABORATORY  OT7IDB  foF  beginnen  WBB  wantBd,  and  the  want  has 
been  wbll  bufplibd.    ...    A  good  and  iis«fnl  book."~jDanoei. 


OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  8TUDBNTS, 

With  lUaBtrations.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised.   Crown  8to,  Cloth,  3b.  6d. 

**  The  work  of  a  thoroughly  practioal  ehenusf — Brtlisik  Medieal  Jounial, 
*'  Oompiled  with  great  eare,  and  will  supply  a  want*'— J^oumoj  of  Education. 


ELEMENTARY   METALLURGY: 

Inolnding   the  Author's  Practical  Laboratory  Course.      With  many 
IllustrationB.  [See  p.  66. 

Third  Edition,  Rerised.    Crown  8to.    Cloth.   6b. 
**  Jnat  the  kind  of  work  for  students  oommenobg  the  stndy  of  metaliorgy."— 
Practical  Engineer, 
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**The  rathon  have  suoonDio  beyond  all  ezpeotatlou,  and  1ut«  prodaoed  a  work  whioh 
■hoold  give  ru8H  powss  to  the  Engineer  and  Manafaefearer.''~rA<  Timu. 

In  Two  Vols.,  Large  8vo.     With  lUuatratioiui.    Sold  Separately. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BT 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,  F.I.C.,  &  A.  G.  BLOXAM,  F.I.O. 

VOr«1[JBKBa    X.      Pvto4 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ENGINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 
METALLURGY. 

OenenU  Contente.— DfTBODfTOTION— OhMulstry  of  the  CMtf  MattrUls 
of  Ck>]i8tniotlon— Sonroei  of  Energy— diemUtry  of  Bteam-ralilng— ^Hiemli- 
try  of  Lubrloation  and  Lnbrloants— Metalluxgioal  Frooeflaes  used  In  the 
Winning  and  Kannfaotnre  of  Metali. 

Sboond  Edition,   Thoroughly   Reviaed.     IlloBtrated.     Ids. 

THE   CHEMISTRY    OF   MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. 

General  Contenta.  — Bnlphnzlc  Add  Mannfaotnre— AlkalL  *e.  — ]>eitniottTe 
IMstUlatlon— Artlflolal  Manure— Pttroleiim—I4me  and  Oement— Olay  and 
COass  — Sugar  and  Starch  —  Browing  and  Distilling— Oils,  Beslns,  and 
Varnishes— Soap  and  Candles  —  Textiles  and  Bleaching  —  Colouring 
Matters,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  ^  Paper  and  Pasteboard  —  Pigments  and 
Paints  —  Leather,  caue,  and  Blse  —  SzploslTes  and  Matches  —  Minor 
Manufactures. 

'^Oertalnly  a  good  and  nstroL  book,  oonstitntlng  a  raAcnoAL  oums  for  ■todenta  }ij 
affording  a  elear  oonoeption  of  the  nomeroas  proceeaea  at  a  whole."— C9k«m<oaf  Trmm4 


Second  Edition.     In  Large  8va    Handsome  Cloth.    With  800  pages 
and  154  Illustrations.     25s.  net. 

OILS,  FATS,  BUTTERS,  AND  WAXES: 

THEIft  PREPARATION  AMD  PROPERTIES.  AND  MANUFACTURE  THERE- 
FROM OF  CANDLES,  SOAPS,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

By  C.    R.   alder  WRIGHT,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School ;  Examiner 
in  "Soap"  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Thoroughly  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  Part  Rewritten 

By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

"Will  be  fonnd  absolutbly  ikdispbnsabui."— rA«^ff«/^«^ 
<*WiU  rank  as  the  Standakd  Engusk  Authority  on  Oils  and  Fats  lor  many 
years  to  come."— /iMbfx/rirf  tmdiron, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.  UMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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FiVTH  Editiok,  Thoroughly  Revised,  Greatly  Enlarged  and  Re-written. 
With  additional  Tables,  Plates,  and  Illustrations.     218. 

FOODSs 

THEIR   COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.IO.,  F.O.S., 

Banitter-at-Law,  Pnblio  Analyst  for  the  Coanty  of  Devon,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St  Harylebone. 

And  M.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

General  Contents.  —  History  of  Adulteration. —  Legislation.— Ap- 
paratus.— "  Ash." — Sugar.  —Confectionery.  —  Honey.  —  Treacle.  — Jams 
and  Preserved  Fruits.— Starches.  —  Wheaten-Flour.  —  Bread.  —  Oats.  — 
Barley.— Rye. — Rice.  —Maize.  —Millet. — PoUtoes.  —Peas.  —Lentils.  — 
Beans. — Milk.—  Cream.  —  Butter.  —  Oleo-Marffsrine. — Cheese. — Lard.  — 
Tea.  —  Coffee.  —  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  —  AleohoL  —  Brandy.  —  Rum.  — 
Whisky.  — Gin.  — Arrack . —Liqueurs. — Absinthe. — Yeast. — Beer.  — Wine. 
—  Vinesar.  —  Lemon  and  Lime  Juice. —  Mustard. — Pepper.— Sweet  and 
Bitter  .Mmonds.  -Annatto.— Olive  Oil.— WateP  Analysis.— Appendix : 
Adulteration  Acts,  ko. 

'*  Simply  DTDisniisABLx  In  the  Analyst's  laboratory.*'— rA«  Lanctt. 
'*  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wynter  BlVth's  Standard  work,  nxicBKD  wrni  all  thx  xacBirT 
DiscoTXKixs  AHD  nmoTBMXKTB,  wlU  DC  aooeptod  as  a  boon."— CA«mtfea/  iVewi. 


FovBTH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.     In  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  with 
Tables  and  Illustrations. 

POISONS: 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Pnbllc  Analyst  for  the  Connty  of  Devon,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St  Maryiebone. 

aENERAL  OONTENTS. 
I. — Historical  Introduction.  II. — Classification — Statistics — Connection 
between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition — Life  Tests— General 
Method  of  Procedure — The  Spectroscope — Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood 
Stains.  III.— Poisonous  Gases.  IV.— Acids  and  Alkalies.  V.— More 
or  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI.— Alkaloids  and  Poisonous 
Vegetable  PrinciDles.  VII. — Poisons  derived  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
Substances.  VIII. — The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX.— Inorganic  Poisons. 
Appendix :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

**  UndoaMedl7  ths  most  oomplbti  woax  on  Tozlcolosy  In  our  langasffe.''~2%«  Analyse  (ml 
tht  ^l4fd  JUUUoh). 

**  As  a  raACViCAi  aviDi,  we  know  vo  birbb  work."— 2^  Laneet  (on  the  Third  EditUm). 
*•*  In  the  Thikd  EnmoH,  Bnlatfed  and  pertly  Re-wrltten,  Niw  Avalttioal  Msthods  haw 
been  tntrodnoed,  and  (he  OAOATiaic  Alkaloids,  or  Ptomaiiiis,  bodies  playing  m  great  a  put  to 
lood-polsonlng  end  In  (he  Manifestations  of  Disease,  ha^e  reoeired  spedal  attention. 

tONOON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  TBOHNOLOGY.  73 

With  Numerous  Tables,  and  22  Illustrations.     i6s. 

DAIRY   CHEMISTRY 

FOB   DAIB7   MANAGERS,    CHEMISTS,  AND   ANALT8T8 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemists  and  others 

having  Control  of  Dairies. 

By   H.   droop  RICHMOND,   F.LC, 

CHEMIST  TO  THE  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

ConUnts.—l.  Introductory.— The  Constituents  of  Milk.  II.  The  Analysis  ol 
Milk.  III.  Normal  Milk :  its  Adulterations  and  Alterations,  and  their  Detection. 
IV.  The  Chemical  Control  of  the  Dairy.  V,  Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters. 
VI.  Butter.  VII.  Other  Milk  Products.  VIII.  The  Milk  of  Mammals  other 
than  the  Cow. — Appendices. — ^Tables. — Index. 

I-    ".    .    .    In  our  opinion  the  book  is  the  best  contribution  om  phb  subject  that 
HAS  YET  APPEARED  in  thc  English  language."— Z^iw:*/. 


Fully  Illustrated.     With  Photographs  of  Various  Breeds  of  Cattle,  &c. 

68.  net, 

MILK:  ITS  PRODUCTION  &  USES. 

With  Chapters  on  Dairtf  Farming,   The  Diaeaaea  of  Cattle,  and  on  the 
Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies, 

By    EDWARD    F.    WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D.  (Lend.),  D.P.H.  (Lend,  and  Canib.), 

Inspector  of  Fam\8  and  General  Scientific  Adviser  to  Welford  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

*'  A  good  Investment  to  those  in  the  least  Interested  in  dairying.    Excellently  bowid ; 

printed  on  good  paper,  and  well  illustrated,  running  to  259  pages,  the  purchaser  gets  at 

the  price  of  a  novel  a  work  which  will  st-and  good  as  a  work  of  reference  for  some  years 

to  come."— AgrictUt.  Gazette. 

We  cordially  recommend  it  to  everyone  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  milk."— 
Dairy  World,  . 

In  Crown  8vo,  Fully  Illustrated.      2s.  6d.  net. 
THE   LABO&ATOBY   BOOK   OF 

DAIRY    ANALYSIS. 

By   H.   droop  RICHMOND,  F.LC, 

Analyst  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. 
Contents. — Composition  of   Milk  and  its    Products. — Analysis  ot    Milk. — 
Analysis   of   Liquid    Products. — Application    of  Analysis   to   the   Solution   of 
Problems.— The  Analysis  of  Butter. — Analysis  of  Cheese. — Tables  for  Calcu- 
lation.— Standard  Solutions. — Index. 

"  Without  doubt  the  best  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  subject  that  has  ever  been 
written."— J/<rf/Vra/  Tt'mn, 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth. 

AGRICOLTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ANALYSIS : 

A  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS. 
By   J.    M.   H.    MUNRO,   D.Sa,   F.LC,   F.C.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Downton  College  of  Agrioaitnre. 
[/n  Preparation, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  (IRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Crown  8vo,   Handsome  Cloth.      Fully  Illustnited.      los.  6d. 

FLESH    FOODS: 

With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 
A  Praotloal  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Anaiyata,  inapeotora  and  others. 
By  C.  AINSWORTH    MITCHELL,   B.A,,   F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry;  Member  of  Coiuicil,  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 
With  Numeroxu  TaMea,  IllustrcUiona,  and  a  Coloured  Plate. 

Contents. — Structure  and  Chemical  Composition  of  Muscular  Fibre.— o< 
Connective  Tissue,  and  Blood.— The  Flesh  of  Different  Animals.— The  Examina- 
tion of  Flesh.— Methods  of  Examining  Animal  Fat— The  Preservation  of  Flesh. 
— Composition  and  Analysis  of  Sausages. — Proteids  of  Flesh.— Meat  Extracts  and 
Flesh  Peptones.— The  Cooking  of  Flesh.— Poisonous  Flesh.— The  Animal  Para- 
sites of  Flesh. — The  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Flesh.— The  Extraction  and 
Separation  of  Ptomaines. — Index. 

"  A  compilation  which  will  be  most  useful  for  the  class  for  whom  it  is  Intended."— ^AlkMCiMn. 
"  A  book  which  NO  ONB  whose  duties  inTohre  considerations  of  food  supply  CAN  AFFORO  TO  BS 
wrrHOUT.'  —MwUci/al  y^unuU. 


In  Large  8yo.    Handsome  Cloth.     With  numeronB  lUnstratioDS. 
Each  Volume  Complete  in  Itseif,  and  Sold  Separately, 

TECHNICAL    MYCOLOGY: 

The  Utilisation  of  Mioro-organiama  in  tlie  Arts  and  Man'ufacturea. 
By    Db.    FRANZ    LAFAR, 

Prof,  of  Fermentatlon-Phyiiology  and  Bacterioloffy  in  the  Technical  High  School,  Vienna. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  EMIL  CHR.  HANSEN,  Principal  of  the  Carlsberg 
Laboratory,  Coi)enhagen. 

Tbanslated  bt  CHABLBS  T.  G.  SALTER. 

Vol  I.-SOHIZOMYOBnC  FBRMBNTATION.   16a. 

Vol  II..  Papt  I.-BUMYCBTIO  FERMENTATION.    7s.  6d. 

**The  flnt  work  of  the  kind  which  can  lay  claim  to  completeneu  In  the  treatment  of 
a  faacinating  sabject.  The  plan  ia  admirable,  the  olasaifleataou  simple,  Uie  style  1b  good, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  Tolnme  is  to  convey  anre  information  to  the  reader.**— 
lancet. 


Grown  8yo,  Handflome  Cloth.     With  Diagrams. 
[Companion  Voiume  to  "FERMENTS,"  by  the  same  Author.] 

TOXINES    AND    ANTITOXINES. 

Bt  OARL  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

Of  the  Physiological  Institute  at  Erlangen. 

Translated  prom  the  German  by 

C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  since  the  publication  of  the  German  Edition. 

Deals  unth  the  theory  qf  Baeterialt  Animal,  and  Vegetable  Toxines,  tueh  as 
Tuberculin^  Rieint  Cobra  Potion,  Jte. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND 
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In   Crown   8yo,   Handsome  Cloth.      Price  7s.   6d.   net. 

F  E  R  M  E  N  T  S 
:bljxt>     tkeir     jl  c  t  i  o  m' b. 

A  Text-book  on  the  Chemistry  and  Phyaica  of  Fermentative  Changea, 
By    CARL    OPPENHEIMER,    Ph.D.,    M.D., 

Of  the  PhyiiologlcAl  loBtitate  &t  ErlaAgen. 
Tbanslatsd  from  the  Gekman  by 
C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 
Abbxdobd  Gontints.— Introduction.— DeflDition.—Chemioal  Natore  of  Ferments.— 
Influence  of  External  Factors.— Mode  of  Action.— Physiological  Action.— Secretion.— 
Importance  of  Ferments  to  Vital  Action.- Proteolytic  Ferments.— Trypsin.— Bacteriolytic 
and  Hiemolytic  Ferments.— Vegetable  Ferments.— Coagulating  Ferments.— Saccharifying 
Ferments.  —  Diastases.  —  Polysaccharides.  —  Enzymes.  —  Ferments  which    decompose 
Olucosides.— Hydrolytic  Ferments.— Lactic  Acid  Fermentation.— Alcoholic  Fermenta- 
tion.—Biology  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising  Fermentation.— Blbll* 
ography.— iNDix. 

"  Such  a  Teritable  mMltvm  in  parte  has  never  yet  appeared.  The  author  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  writing  a  work  on  Ferments  that  ahonld  embrace  human  erudition  on  ttie 
subject  ''^Brewen  Journal,  

Third  Edition.     In  Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illiutrated. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BREWING. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

By  WAJLTER  J.  SYKES. 

Revised  by  ARTHUR  R.  LING,  F.I.C.,  P.C.S., 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Inititute  of  Brewing. 


In  Crown  8yo.    Handsome  Cloth. 
A     PRACTICAL     LABORATORY     HANDBOOK     ON 

THE   BACTERIOLOGY  OF  BREWING. 

By  WALTER  A.  RILEY,  F.O.S. 

ABKiDasi)  Contents.  —  Laboratory  Handbook  and  Apparatus.  —  Sterilisation. — 
Nutritive  Liquids.  —  Microscope,  Beagents»  Ac.  —  Methods  of  Analysis.  —  Practical 
Methods,  including  the  use  of  "  Brettanomyces,"  Cider  and  Wine  Fermentations- 
Determining  Races  of  Yeasts,  <&c.~Practical  Notes  on  Yeast. 


In  Active  Preparation.    In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Illustrared. 

PEAT:     Its    Use    and    Manufacture. 

By  PHILIP  R.  BJORLING,  Consnlting  Hydraulic  Engineer, 

And  FREDERIC  T.  GISSING. 

Abrioosd  Ccitbhts.— Introduction.— Tbe  Formation  of  Peat— Area  and  Depth  of  Bogs  in 
Principal  Countries.— Manufacture  of  Peat  Fuel,  &c.— Cut  Peat,  Dredged  Peat,  and  Manufactured 
Peat.— Machinery  employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Peat  Fuel.— Peat  Moss  Litter,  and  the  Machinery 
employed  in  its  Manufacture.— Peat  Charcoal  and  its  Manufacture— Cost  of  making  Peat  Fuel  and 
<3harooal.— Other  Productions  derived  from  Feat,  such  as  Tar,  Manure.  Candles,  Dyes,  Paper,  Ac 

— BiBLIOOBAPHT.— IKDVC.  

In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  30  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 

THE    CLAYWORKER'S   HANDBOOK. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Materials  and  Methods  employed  In  Brickmaking  and  Pottery. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  CHBMISTEY  OF  CLAYWORKINO,"  AO. 

GBitBRAi.  C05TB1ITS.— Materials  used  in  Clayworlduf ;  Olars,  Enaobes,  Olases.  Colours, 

Water.  Fuel.  Oils,  and  LubricanU.— The  Preparation  of  the  clay,  Mining  and  Quarrying. 

Weathering,  Washiuff,  Grinding.  Tempering,  and  Puning.— Machinery ;  Boilers,  Engines,  General 


Machinery,  r^ieves,  Iflzing  Machinery,  Presses,  die— Uryers  and  Drying.— Engoblng  and  Glasing. 
—Setting  or  Charging.  Transport.— Kilns.— Firing.— Dlscharaing,  Sorting,  and  Packing.— Defects 
and  Waste.— Tests,  Analysis  and  Control.— Bibuookapht.—Tabi.B8.-Ihsbx. 


lOMOON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  i  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

With  Tables,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  37  Lithographic  Plates.     Medium 

8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     30s. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  Guide  to  the  Constraetlon  of  Works  for  the  Preventioii  of  the 

Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

By   W.  SANTO    CRIMP,   M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.. 

Late  Assistant-Engineer,  Londoo  County  Council 
"  Probably  the  most  courum  amd  bkst  trbatisb  on  the  sulqect  wfaidi  has  appeared 
ia  our  \Magaage.'»^£dmi$tr^A  Medical  J ounuU. 


BeautifuUy  IlluatrcUed,  toUh  Numerous  PUUeSf   Diagrams,  and 
Figures  in  the  Text,     Bis,  neU 

TRADES'    WASTE: 

ITS   TBBATMBNT   AND   TJTILISATION. 

A  Handbook  fop  Bopough  Ensrlneers,  Supveyops,  Apehiteets,  and  Analysts. 

By    W.    NAYLOR,    F.O.S.,    A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Chief  Inspector  of  Rivers,  Ribble  Joint  Ooinmittee. 

G0NTKNT8.— I.  lDtroduction.~II.  Chemical  EDglQeering.— III.— Wool  De-greasing 
and  Grease  Recoyery.— IV.  Textile  Industries;  Calico  Bleaching  and  Dyeing.— V.  Dveing 
and  Calioo-Printing.— VI.  Tanning  and  Fellmongery.— YII.  Brewery  and  Distillery 
Waste.— VIII.  Paper  Mill  Refuse.— IX.  General  Trades'  Waste.— Indkx. 

'*Tbere  is  probably  no  perstoa  in  England  to-day  better  fitted  to  deal  rationally  wltb 
saoh  a  subject."— ^ri(MA  Sanitarian. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  69  Illustrations.     6s.  net. 

smoke:    abatesmesnt. 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Manufacturers,  tnapectore,  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  Engineers,  and  Others, 

By    WILLIAM    NICHOLSON, 

Chief  Smoke  Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation. 
Contents.— Introduction.  —  General  Legislation  against  the  Smoke  Kuisance. — 
Local  LeglBlatiou.— Foreign  Laws.— Smoke  Aoatement.— Smoke  from  Boilers,  l<\imace8, 
and  Kilns.  —  Private  Dwelling-House  Smoke.  —  Chimneys  and  their  Construction. — 
Smoke  Preyentera  and  Fuel  Savers.  —  Waste  Gases  from  Metallurgical  Fnmaoes.  — 
Summary  and  Conclusions.— Index. 

"  We  welcome  such  an  adequate  statement  on   an  important  subject.*'— SrAisA 
Medical  Journal,  

Second  Edition.     In  Medium  8vo.     Thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- Written. 

15s.  net. 

CALCAREOUS    CEMENTS: 

THEIR  NATURE,  PREPARATION.  AND  USES. 
By    GILBERT    R.    REDGRAVE,    Assoc.    Inst.    C.E., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Technology,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 

And  CHARLES  SPACKMAN,  F.C.S. 

••  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  investment." — Practical  Enginfer. 

'ONOON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STBANO. 
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With  Four  Folding  Plates  and  Namerous  Illustrations.     Large  Svo. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

inriLTER    sxjppiLiirs 

A  Practical  TrmtlsB  on  the  Selection  ofSouroes  and  the  Distribution  of  Water. 
Br  REGINALD  Fi.  MIDDLETON,  M.Inst.C.K,  M.In8T.Meoh.E.,  F.S.I. 

Abridoid  Contents.— Introductory.— Requirements  as  to  Quality.— Requirements 
as  to  Quantity.— Storage  Reservoirs.— Purlflcation.— Service  Reserroirs.— The  Flow 
of  Water  through  Pipes.  —  Distributing  Systems.  —  Pumping  Machines.  —  Special 
Requirements. 

"  As  a  companion  for  the  student,  and  a  constant  reference  for  the  technical  man,  we 
anticipate  it  will  take  an  Important  position  on  the  bookshelt"— ^octioo^  Engineer. 


Third  Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  Two  Volumee. 

VoLuniB  !•     Price  78.  6cl.   net. 
ff       II.— Ready  Shortly. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF 

GAS     BflCAM^XJFiLCT'XJRX:  : 

A  Hand-Book  on  the  Production,  Purifloationt  and  Testing  of  iiiuminating 
Qaa,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye-Products  of  Qas  Manufacture. 

By  W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M.A.,  F.LC,  P.O.S., 

Formerly  Head  Chemist,  Oas  Works.  Beckton,  Lradon.  E. 
'*  The  BK8T  woBK  of  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleaanre  of  le- 
viewing."— /oumoZ  of  Gaa  LigJUing, 


With  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.     Ss.  net. 

THS    PRINOIPUBS    OF    ITS    GENERATION    AND    USB. 
By  F.   H.   LEEDS,   F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  and  of  the  Acetylene  Association; 

And    W.    J.  ATKINSON   BUTTERFIELD.    M.A.,    F.I.C.,   F.C.S., 

Consulting  Chemist,  Author  of  "  The  Chemistry  of  Oas  B£anufacture." 
"  Brimful  of  information.**— CA«m.  Trade  Journal. 

'*  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book  to  the  manufacturer  as  a  reliable  work 
of  reference,  to  the  user  as  supplying  valuable  hints  on  apparatus  and  methods 
procedure,  and  to  the  student  as  a  s&fe  and  certain  gQiA^.**— Acetylene. 


Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Price  16s.  net. 

FIRE    AMD    EXPLOSION    RISKS: 

A  Handbook  of  the  Deteetlon,  Inoeetigation,  and  Preoentlon  of  Fires  and  Explosions. 

By    Dr.    VON    SOHWAJRTZ. 

Translated  from   the   Revised   German   Edition 

By  C.   T.   C.   SALTER. 

Abbridqed  General  Contents. —Fires  and  Explosions  of  a  General  Character  — 
Dangers  arising  from  Sources  of  Light  and  Heat.— Dangerous  Gases.— Risks  Attendlnc 
Special  Industries.  —  Materials  Employed.  —  Anicultural  Products.— Fats,  Oils,  ana 
Resins.— Mineral  Oils  and  Tar.— Alcohol,  Ac— Metals,  Oxides,  Acids,  Ac.— Lightning 
Ignition  Appliances,  Fireworks. 

"The  work  affords  a  wealth  of  Information  on  the  chemistry  of  fire  and  kindred 
topics.**— fVre  and  Water. 

"  A  complete  and  useful  survey  of  a  subject  of  wide  interest  and  vital  importance."— 
Oil  aTul  Colcurman'e  Journal. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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Thirteenth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price  6s. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE    REID,    M.D.,   D.P.H.. 

F*ll9m,  Mtm,  ComtcU^  and  ExanAur^  Samtarv  ImtUutt  ef  Grtai  Sriiaim, 
mmd  Medical  OJfUtr  to  tAs  SiafforJkhirt  Cotmty  CoimciL 

miftb  an  appetiMs  on  Sanitaria  law* 

By    HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H., 

Medical  Offictr  ofHtaUk  for  thg  County  Borough  of  Wtst  Bromwiek. 
FGbnbkal  Contents.  — Introduction.  — Water  Supply:  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of 
Water.— Ventilation  and  Wanning.— Principles  of  Sewage  Removal.— Details  of  Drainage  : 
ReKise  Removal  and  Disposal.— Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Work  and  Aroliances. — Details  of 
Plumbers'  Work.— House  Construction.— Infection  and  Disinfection.— Food,  Inspection  of; 
Characteristics  of  Good  Meat ;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food.— Appendix : 
Sanitary  Law ;  Model  Bye-Laws,  &c. 

W**K  VERY  USBFUL  HANDBOOK,  with  a  very  usefixl  Appendix.  We  recommead  it  not  only  to  Santtaky 
Inspectors,  but  to  HousbHOLDBKS  and  all  interested  in  Sfuiitary  Matters.  *->SaKtof:y  Record. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  53  Illustrations.     3s.  6d.  net. 

LESSONS   ON  SANITATION. 

By  JOHN  WM.  HARRISON,  M.R.San.I., 

Mem.  Incor.  Assoc.  Mun.  and  County  Engineers;  Surveyor,  Wombwdl,  Yorics. 

Contents. — Water  Supply. — Ventilation. — Drainage. — Sanitary  Building  Construction. — 
Infectious  Diseases. — Food  Inspection. — Duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Common 
Lodging-Houses.— Infectious  Diseases  Acts.— Factory  and  Workshop  Acts.— Housing  of 
the  Working-Classes  Act.— Shop  Hours  Acts.— Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.— The  Mar- 
garine Acts.- Sale  of  Horseflesh,  &c..  Rivers  Pollution.— Canal  Boats  Act.— Diseases  of 
Animals. — Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order. — Model  Bye- Laws. — Miscellaneous.— 
Index.  

Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Profusely 
Illustrated.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

SANITARY    ENGINEERING: 

A  Praotioai  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and  Sewage  and  Refuse  DiepoBal, 

For  Sanitary  iUittiorlttoo,  BnffliMers,  Inapootort,  Arohitoota, 

Oontraotoraa  anci  Soiiloiits. 

By  FRANCIS  WOOD,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Fulham ;  late  Borough  Engineer,  Bacup,  Lanes. 
aSNEBAL    CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Hydraulics.— Velocity  of  Water  in  Pipes.— Earth  Pressures  and  Retaining 
Walls.— Powers.— House  Drainage.— Land  Drainage.— Sewers.— Separate  System. —Sewage 
Pumping.— Sewer  Ventilation.—Drainage  Areas.— Sewers,  Manholes,  &c.— Trade  Refuse.— 
Sewage  Disposal  Works —  Bacterial  Treatment.  —  Sludge  Disposal.  ~  Construction  and 
Cleansing  of  Sewers.— Refuse  Disposal.— Chinmejrs  and  Foimdations. 

"  The  Tolume  bristles  with  informatioQ  which  wUI  be  greedily  read  by  those  In  need  of  assistance.  The 
book  is  one  that  otif^ht  to  be  ou  tlie  bookshelves  of  BVBRY  practical  BMGnrBKR," -^Sanitary  ^oumaL 

'*  A  VBRn-ABLB  POCKBT  COMPBNOXUM  of  Sanitary  Ensrineering.  ...  A  work  which  may,  in 
many  respects,  be  considered  as  COMPLBTB  .  .  .  COUMBNDably  CAUTIOUS  .  .  iNTBRBSmfG 
.    .    .    SVGGBSTlVB,"—PuUic  Heaiih  EtvinMr. 
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Vol.  I.  Now  Ready.    In  Half  MoROCCOp  24s.  net. 

In  Two   Volumts^  each  complete  in  itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL    TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ANALYSTS,  PHYSICISTS,  CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTS. 

Volnme  I.— Chemical  Engineering,  Physical  Chemistry. 
Voinme  II. — Chemical  Physics,  Pure  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

{ShorOy. 

By    JOHN    CASTELL-EVANS,    F.I.C,    F.C.S., 

Superintendeat  of  the  Chemical  Laboratories,  and  Lecturer  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Meuilur^  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College. 

The  Tables  may  almost  claim  to  be  exhaustivei  and  embody  and  collate  all  the  most 
recent  data  established  by  experimentalists  at  home  and  abroad.  The  volumes  will  bo 
found  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in  research  and  experimental  investigation  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

The  Work  comporehends  as  far  as  possible  all  rulbs  and  tablbs  required  by  the 
Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Acid-  and  Alkali-Manu&cturer,  &c,  &c ;  and  also  the  prin- 
cipal data  in  Thbrmo-Chbmxstrv,  ElbctroChbmistkv,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Chbmical  Physics.  Every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  and 
Co  include  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 


Second   Edition.     In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  doth,     BeatUifiiUy 
Illuatraied.     With  Plates  and  Figures  in  the  Text, 

Road  Making  and  Maintenance: 

A   PBACTICAL    TBEATISE    FOB    ENGINEEBS, 
SUBVEYOBSy    AND     OTHEBS. 

With  ak  Histobical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Pbactiob. 

By  THOS.  AITKEN,  AssocM.Inst.O.E., 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Moniclpal  and  Ooonty  Engineers;  Member  of  the  Sanitary 
Inst;  Surveyor  to  the  Oonnty  Ooonoil  of  life,  Onpar  Division. 

WITH  NUMEROUS^  PLATES,    DIAGRAMS,    AND   lUUSTRATIONS. 

Coin*BNTS.— Historical  Sketch.— KesiBtance  of  Traction. — Laying  out 
New  Roads.  —  Earthworks,  Drainage,  and  Retaining  Walls.  —  Road 
Materials,  or  Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone  Breaking  and  Haulaffe.— Road- 
Rolling  and  Scarifying. — The  Gcnutraction  of  New,  and  the  Maintenanoe 
of  existing  Roads. — CSuriage  Ways  and  Foot  Ways. 

'*  The  Literary  style  is  ixciLUirr.  .  .  .  A  ooxpmBHSvsivB  and  HOiLLm  Modem  Book«  an 
VP40-DATB  work.  .  .  .  Should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of  every  Mnnldpal  and  Oonn^ 
Bmrlneer  or  Sarv«yor  in  the  United  Kinffdom«  and  of  eveiy  Colonial  Engineer. "—3^  Survtyor. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


8o  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  df  CO.'S  PUBLWATIONS. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Illustrations.     12s.  6d. 

Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  &  Varnishes: 

A    PBAOTICAIj    MANUAI.. 

By   GEORGE    H.    HURST,    F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry ;  Lecturer  on  the  Technology  of  Painten' 
Colours,  Oils,  and  Varnishes,  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester. 

General  Contents.— Introductory— The  Composition,  Manufacturb, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange,  Green, 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes— Colour  and  Paint  Machinery— Paint  Vehicles 
(Oils,  Turpentine,  &c.,  &c.) — Driers — Varnishes. 

*'  A  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  book,  ...  the  ONLY  English  wprk  that  aatistactorily- 
treats  of  the  manufacture  of  oils,  colours,  and  pigments."— CArMtra/  Trad*/  Jcumal. 

*^*  For  Mr.  Hurst*s  Garment  Dyeing  and  Cleaning,  see  p.  S4. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  Illustrations.     5s. 

THE  PAINTER'S  LABORATORY  GUIDE. 

A  Student's  Handbook  of  Paints,  Colours,  and  Varnishes. 
By  GEORGE  H.    HURST,  F.C.S.,  M.S.C.I. 

Abstract   op   Contknts. — Preparation  of  Pigment   Colours.  —  Chemical    Principles 
Involved. — Oils  and  Varnishes. — Properties  of  Oils  and  Vainishes. — Tests  and  Experiments. 
— Plants,  Methods,  and  Machinery  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufactures. 
This  Work  has  been  desifnedby  the  Author Jor  the  Laboratory  of  the  Technical  School^  and 

of  the  Paint  and  Colour  IVorht,  and  for  all  interested  or  engaged  in  these  industries. 

"This  excellent  handbook,    ...    the  model  of  what  a  handbook  should  be."— C?iZr, 
Colours^  and  Drysalteries. 


Second  Edition,  Reviaed.    In  Crown  Svo.  extra.  With  Numerons  Illastra- 
tions  and  Plates  (some  in  Colours),  including  Original  Designs.    12s.  6d. 

Painting  and  Decorating: 

A    Complete  Practical  Maniwl  for  House 

Painters  aihd  Decorators. 

By    WALTER    JOHN    PEARCE, 

LSCTURXR  AT  THK  XANOHKSTKB  TBCHKIOAL  SCHOOL  VOR  HOCajC-PAIllTINO  AND  DSOORATUO 

GENER/LL  CONTENTS. 
Introduction— Workshop  and  Stores—Plant  and  Appliances— Brushes  and 
Tools— Materials :  Pi^ents,  Driers,  Painters'  Oils— Wall  Han^gs— Paper 
Hanging— Colour  Mixing — Distempering— Plain  Painting — StaimnK— Varnish 
and  Varnishing— Imitative  Painting  — Graining— Marhling — G-ilding-^uni- 
Writing  and  lettering— Decoration :  General  Principles— Decoration  in  Dis- 
temper—Painted Decoration— Relievo  Decoration — Colour— Measuring  and 
Estimating — Coach-Painting-*Ship-Painting. 

"  A  THOROUOHLY  USEFUL  BOOK     .      .     .     GOOD,  BOUND,   PBAOTIOAL  INFOB- 

MATION  in  a  CLEAR  and  concise  form."— P/uf7t6er  cmd  Decorator. 

**  A  THOROUOHLY  GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  TEXT-BOOK.      .      .      .      SO   FULL  and 

ootfPLETB  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anything  further  oould  be 
added  about  the  Painter's  craft." — BuUderi'  Journal. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  TBOffNOLOOT.  8i 

In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  4  Plates  and  Several 
Illustrations.      1 6s.  net. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    INDIA    RUBBER. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  India  Rubber,  its  Chemical  and 

Physical  Examination,  and  the  Determination  and 

Valuation  of  India  Rubber  Substitutes. 

Including  the  Outlines  of  a  Theory  on  Vulcanisation. 

By   carl   otto    WEBER,    Ph.D. 

"  Replete  with  scientific  and  also  with  technical  interest    .    .    .   The  section  on  physical 
properties  is  a  complete  risumi  of  every  thing  known  on  the  s\ibject.**—Imiia-ruMerJffuma/, 


In  Lai^e  Crown  Svo.     Fully  Illustrated.     5s.  net. 

AND   THEIR  ALLIED   PRODUCTS, 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Manufacturer,  Agriculturist,  and  Student  of  Technology. 

By    THOMAS     LAMBERT, 

Analytical  and  Technical  Chemist. 

Contents.— Historical.— Glue.— Gelatine.— Size  and  Isinglass.— Treatment  of  Efflu- 
ents produced  in  Glue  and  Gelatine  Making. — Liquid  and  other  Glues,  Cements,  &c. — Uses 
of  Glue  and  Gelatine.— Residual  Products.— Analysis  of  Raw  and  Finished  Products.— 
Appendix.— Index. 

"A  sufficient  account  of  modem  methods  of  working,  chiefly  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
A  book    .    .     .    of  real  value."— CA^»r£frt/JV>7w. 


In  Medium  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated. 

PAPER    TECHNOLOGY! 

AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE,  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES, 

AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PAPER  AND   OF 

PAPERMAKING  FIBRES. 

With  Selected  Tables  for  Stationers,  Publishers,  and  Others. 

By   R.   W.    SINDALL,   F.C.S. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Technical  Difficulties  relating  to  Paper.— The  Manufacture 
of  Rag  Paper,  Hand-made,  Machine-made  :  Esparto  Papers ;  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  ;  Me- 
chanical Wood  Pulp :  Wood  Pulp  Papers ;  Art  Papers ;  Hemp,  Jute,  and  other  Papers.- 
The  Physical  Qualities  of  Paper:  Weight,  Thickness,  Strength,  Elasticity,  &c.— The 
Chemical  Constituents  of  Paper :  Clay,  Pearl  Hardening,  Gelatine,  Casein,  Rosin,  Alum, 
Starch,  Pigments,  Aniline  Dyes,  Ac.-— Chemical  Analysis  of  Paper.— Microscopical  Analy- 
sis.—Conditions  Affecting  Quality.— "C.B.S.  Units."— Vegetable  Fibres  used  in  Paper- 
making.^  Chemical  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  Fibres.— Cellulose.— Statistics  relating 
to  Paper. —Tables.— Bibliography. — I  NDEx . 


In  Large  8vd.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  Plates  and  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  INK. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Production  and  Properties  of  Printing, 

Writing^  and  Copying  Inks. 

By  C.  a.  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  &  T.  C.  HEPWORTH. 

General  Contents.— Historlcal.-Inks  and  their  Manufacture.— Writing  Inks.— 
Carbon  and  Carbonaceous  Inks.— Tannin  Materials  for  Ink.— Nature  of  Inks.— Manufacture 
of  Iron  Gall  Ink.  —  Logwood,  Vanadium,  and  Aniline  Bbck  Inks.  —  Coloured  Inks.— 
Examination  of  Writing  Inks.  —  Printing  Inks.  —  Early  Methods  of  Manufacture.— 
Manufacture  of  Varnish  Inks.— Preparation  and  Incorporation  of  the  PigmenL— Coloured 
Printing  Inks.— Copying  Inks.  Marking  Inks.— Natural  Vegetable  Inks.— Safety  Inks 
and  Papers.  —  Sympathetic  Inks.  —  Ink  Powders  and  Tablets.  —  Appendices.  —  Patent 
Specifications,  &c. 

*  *  Thoroughly  well  arranged    .    -    .    and  of  a  genuinely  practical  ordtT."—BrtitsA  Printer, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


82  OHARLBS  GRIFFIN  ^  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

rrxxsa    rrBaicrrxzjEa    xBi'x>i[js<K'xtxBas. 

Second  Edition,  ThorougJUy  Revised  Throughout,    In  Two  Large 
Volumes.     Handsome  Cloth. 

A    MANUAL    OP    DYEING; 

fOR  THE  USE  OF  PRACTICAL   DYERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  STUDENTS, 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEING. 

E.  KNECHT,  Ph.D.,  F.LC,     *^  CHR.  RAWSON,  FXC,  F.C.S., 

BMdof  Um  OhamlttiT  «nd  Dyiliis  Deptftmcnt  of         Lftte  H«id  o<  tb*  OMmlrtKy  and  Oyiliif  Oaptttmant 
th«  TMhaloAl  Bohool,  Manehwtv:  Editor  at  *"Th»         of  the  TaohniflAl  Oolkg*,   BtmdlarA  ;   MimlMr 
JMiBAlefthoBoelatjrofOymutdColotirUte;''  OoumU  of  tlM  Bootatj  of  Djan  and  Oeloaitetas 

And  RICHARD  LOEWENTHAL,  PIlD. 

GiNBRAL  CONTBNTS. —Chemical  Technology  of  the  Textile  Fabrioe— 
Water— Washing  and  Bleaching  —  Adda,  MkaUee,  Mordants— Natural 
Colouring  Matters— Artificial  Or^^anlc  Colouring  Matters— Mineral  Coloun 
— Machinery  used  in  Dyeinff — Tinctorial  Properaes  of  Colouring  Matters — 
Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Materials  used  in  Dyeing,  &c.,  Amx 

"  This  aothorltatlTe  and  ozhaiutiTe  work  .  .  .  th«  Motr  ooxplbtb  w»  ha.y  yel  seen 
on  the  nhJ90L"'~TextiU  Man%facturer. 


In  Large  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth.     Pp.  i-xv  +  405.      16s.  net. 

THE    SYNTHETIC    DYESTUFFS, 

AND 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DERIVED. 

By  JOHN  CANNELL  CAIN,  D.Sc.  (Manchbotbr  and  TCbinobn), 
Technical  Chemist, 

And  JOCELYN  FIELD  THORPE,  Ph.D.  (Hbidelbbeg), 

Lecturer  on  ColouriDg  Matters  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

Part  I.  Theopetical.    Part  11.  Practical.    Part  III.  Analytical. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  this  treatise  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 

that  has  appeared.    .    .    .    Will  give  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  Organic  Chemistry 

generally. '^—CA^mtoo/  Trade  Journal. 


Companion  Volume  to  KneeJu  d:  Rawson's  *'  Dyeing."    In  Large  8vo. 

Handsome  Cloth^  Library  Style.    16s.  net. 

A  DIOTIONAKY   OF 

DYES,  MORDANTS,  &  OTHER  COMPOUNDS 

USED  IN  DYEINO  AND  GAUCO  PRINTING. 

With  FormulfB,  Properties^  and  AppHoations  of  the  various  substances  describsd, 

and  concise  directions  for  their  Commeroiai  Valuation, 

and  for  the  Detection  of  Adulterants. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  RAWSON,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

OonsuItiDg  Chemist  to  the  Behar  Indigo  Planters'  Association:  Co-Author  of  "A  Manoal 

of  Dyeing ; " 

WALTER  M.  GARDNER,  F.C.S., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Bradford  Mnnldpal  Technical  Oollege ; 
Editor  of  the  "  Joam.  8oc.  Dyers  and  Oolourists ; " 

And  W.  F.  LAYCOCK,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
**  Tnm  to  the  book  as  one  may  on  any  sabjeet,  or  any  sabstanoe  in  connection  with  the 
trade,  and  a  reference  is  snre  to  be  found.    The  authors  have  apparently  left  nothing  00!" 
— >7tort/s  Mercury. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANO. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES.  83 

Large  8vo.    Profusely  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Figures  in  the  Text. 

166.  net. 

THE   SPINNING  AND  TWISTING  OF  LONG 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES 

(FLAX,    HEMP,    JUTE.    TOW,    &    RAMIE). 

A  Praeticai  Manual  of  the  most  Modern  Methods  as  applied  to  the  Hackling,  Cardingj 
Preparing,  Spinning,  and  Twisting  of  the  Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commeroe. 

Bt  HERBERT  R.  CARTER,  Belfast  and  Lille. 

Oenkral  Contents.— Lone  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commerce.— Rise  and  Growth  of 
the  Spinning  Industry.- Baw  fibre  Markets.- Purchasing  £aw  Material.— Storing  and 
Preliminary  Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow  Carding  and  Mixing.— 
Tow  Combing.— Gill  Spinning.— The  Boring  Frame.— Dry  and  Demi-sec  Spinning.— Wet 
Spinning.— Spinning  Waste.— Yam  Keeling.- Manufacture  of  Threads,  Twines,  and 
Cords.— Rope  Making.— The  Mechanical  Department.— Modem  Mill  Gonstmction.— 
Steam  and  Water  Power.— Power  Transmission. 

"  Meets  the  requirements  of  the  Mill  Manager  or  Advanced  Student  in  a  manner 
perhaps  more  than  satisfactory.  .  .  .  We  must  highly  commend  the  work  as  repre- 
senting up-to-date  pmcUce."— Nature, 


In  Large  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,      9«.  net, 

TEXTILE  FIBRES  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF 

The  Ooourrenoe,  Distribution,  Preparation,  and  Industrial; 

Uses  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral 

Products  used  in  Spinning  and  Weaving. 

By    WILLIAM    L    HANNAN, 

Lecturer  on  Botany  at  tbe  Ashton  Monioipai  Technical  School,  Lecturer  on  Gottoii 
Spinning  at  the  Chorley  Sdenoe  and  Art  School,  Ac 

With  Numerous  Photo  Engravings  f^om  Nature. 

**  UssFUL  Infobkatiom.    .    .    .    Admxbable  Illubtbatioks.    .    .    .    The  information 
ia  not  eaaily  attainable,  and  in  its  present  conTenient  form  will  be  Taluable."— 2Var«/< 


Recorder. 


In  Large  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.     Price  21a 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  PBACTICAIi  HANUAIi. 
Incladiog  the  Processes  Used  in  the  Printing  of 
COTTON,  'WOOLLEN,   SILK,   and  HALF- 
SILK  FABRICS. 
By  C.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.C.S., 

Man.  8oe.  of  Chemical  Industriet;   laU  Lecturer  at  the  Municipal  TechniocA  School, 
Manchester. 

General  Contents.  —  Introduction.  —  The  Machinery  Used  in  Textile 
Printing.— Thickeners  and  Mordants.— The  Printing^f  Cotton  Goods.— The 
Steam  Style.— Colours  Produced  Directly  on  the  Fibre.— Dyed  Styles.— 
Padding  Stylc—Resiat  and  Disoharffe  Styles. — The  Priiiting  of  Compound 
Colourines,  Ac.— The  Printing  of  Woollen  Goods. —The  Printing  of  Silk. 
Goods.— Practical  Recipes  for  Printing. —Useful  Tables.— Patterns. 

'*  Bt  fas  thb  BS8T  and  most  pbaotical  book  on  txxtilb  panrrnro  which  has  yet  been 
brought  ont,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  anbject  It  is  eaaentfally 
praetioal  in  oharaoter."~7Vj-<t7c  Mercury. 

"  Tex  most  FBAonoAL  mahual  of  tsxtilb  pannrnro  which  haa  yet  appeared.  We  hare 
no  hesitation  in  reoommending  li.*'—The  Textile  Manufacturer. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     12b.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A   Short   Manual  for   Students   and 
Practical  Men. 

By    GEORGE    DUERR, 

IMreetor  of  the  Bleaching,  Djeing,  und  Printing  Department  at  the  Accrinston  and  Bacnp 
Technical  Schools ;  Chemiat  and  Oolonrlst  at  the  Irwell  Print  Worin. 

Assisted  bt  WILLIAM   TURNBULL 

(of  Tumball  ft  Stockdale,  Llmltwl). 

With  Illuatrationa  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Patterns 
designed  specially  to  show  vanous  Stages  of  the  Processes  described. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. —Cotton,  Composition  of;  Blxachiko,  New 
Processes ;  Printing,  Hand-Block ;  Flat-Press  Work ;  Machine  Printing— 
Mordants— Sttlm  of  Galico-Printing  :  The  Dyed  or  Madder  Style,  Resist 
Padded  Style,  Discharge  and  Extract  Style,  Chromed  or  Raised  Coloois, 
Insoluble  Colours,  &c  —  Thickeners  —  Natural  Organic  Colouring  Matters 
— Tannin  Matters  ~  Oils,  Soaps,  Solvents — Organic  Acids— Salts — Mineral 
Colours— Coal  Tar  Colours— Dyeing— Water,  Softening  of —Theory  of  Colours 
— Weights  and  Measures,  &c. 

"  When  a  uadt  way  oat  of  a  dlfflcaltj  la  wanted.  It  la  is  books  lwb  this  that  It  Is  foond"— 
Ttxtilt  RtoordtT. 

"Mr.  DuBss's  woKK  will  be  found  most  usBfirL.  .  .  .  The  information  given  is  of  OBBAf 
•VALCB.    .    .    .    The  Recipes  are  THOBOUOHLT  PBAC¥iCAL."—rex<^  3ranM/h«li«r«r. 


Second   Edition.      Revised  and   Enlarged.      With  Numerous 
Illustrations.      4s.  6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Practical  Book  for  Practical  Men. 
By     GEORGE     H.     HURiST,     F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Gbnbral  Contents.— Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres— Garment  Cleaning 
—Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics— Bleaching — Finishing  of  Dyed  and  Cleaned  Fabrics — 
Scouring  and  Dyeing  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  Dyeing  of  Feathers— 
Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing— Glossary  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals— Useful  Tables. 

"  An  up-TO-DATB  hand  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hurst  has  done  nothing 
more  complete  than  this.  An  important  work,  the  more  so  that  several  of  the  branches  of 
ihe  craft  here  treated  upon  are  almost  entirely  without  English  Manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  workers.    The  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all.**— Z)yrr  and  CaUco-PrtHUr. 

**  Mr.  Hurst's  wore  dbcidbdlv  fills  a  wakt  .  .  .  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of 
BVBRY  GARMBNT  DVBR  and  cleaucr  in  the  Kingdom"— TVjrA'iSr  Mtrcury. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


INTRODUCTORY  8CI1CN0E  SERIES.  85 

'*BOJI  OOULD  NOT  HAYV  L  MORI  ALLinUNG  INTBODUOTIOH   tO  sdenUflc  pOTSaite 

than  these  oharming-looklne  volamet."— Letter  to  the  Pabliihen  from  the  Head- 
maater  of  one  of  our  great  Public  Schools. 

Hftndsome  Cloth,  7s.  6d.     Gilt,  for  Presentation,  8s.  6d. 

OPEB-fllH  STUDIES  m  BOTfllJY: 

SKETCHES    OF   BRITISH    WILD    FLOWERS 

IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

By  R.   LLOYD   PRAEGER,  B.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

Ulustrated  by  Drawinsrs  f^m  Nature  by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger. 
and  Photographs  by  R.  Welch. 

Qbkkral  Contknts.— a  Daisy-Starred  Pasture— Under  the  Hawthonu 
—-By  the  River — Along  the  Shingle— A  Fragrant  Hedgerow— A  Connemara 
Boff — Where  the  Samphire  stows — A  Flowery  Meadow— Among  the  Com 
<a  study  in  Weeds) — la  the  Mome  of  the  Alpines — A  City  Rubbish-Heap— 
Glossary. 

"A  niHSH  AND  smfVLAzma  book  .  .  .  ahoold  take  a  high  place  .  .  .  Hie 
niiutrationa  are  drawn  with  mnch  akill."— 7%e  TimM. 

"  B1A.UTIFULLT   ILLUBTBATK).      .      .      .      One  Of  the  XOSff  AOOUBATB  as  Well  ai 

IHTHiVTiNa  books  of  the  Idnd  we  have  seen."— ^tAeiuaum. 

"Redolent  with  the  scent  of  woodland  and  meadow."— Tfttf  ^Standard. 


With  12  Full-Page  llluatmtiona  from  Photographs.    Cloth. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     8s.  6d. 

OPEl»-flII{  STUDIES  Hi  GEOLOGY: 

An  Introduetion  to  Geolog^y  Out-of-doors. 
By    G RENVILLE   A.  J.   COLE,   F.G.S.,   M.R.LA., 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland, 
and  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

Gknbral  GoKTBNTs.— The  Materials  of  the  Earth— A  Mountain  Hollow 
—Down  the  Valley— Along  the  Shore — Across  the  Plains — Dead  Volcanoes 
—A  Gianite  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Earth— The  Surrey  Hills— The 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

'*The  rAacnTATDTQ  'Opbs-Aib  Studiis'  of  Pbof.  Oou  clve  the  sabjecl  a  glow  of 
AmxATioir    .    .    .    cannot  fail  to  aroase  keen  Interest  in  geology.'*— 6teto^isai  MoQatint, 

"  A  OHABKora  BOOK,  beantifnliy  lllostrated  "^-Alhenmun. 


Beautifully  Illustrated.     With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  and  Numerous 
Specially  Drawn  Plates  by  Charles  Whymper.     7s.  6d. 

OPEK-fllR  STUDIES  W  BIHD-LIPE: 

SKETCHES  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS. 
By    CHARLES    DIXON. 

The  Spacious  Air.— The  Open  Fields  and  Downs.— In  the  Hedgerows.— On 
Open  Heath  and  Moor.— On  the  Mountains. — Amongst  the  Evergreens. — 
Copse  and  Woodland.— By  Stream  and  Pool.— The  Sandy  Wastes  and  Mud- 
flats.—Sea^  laved  Rocks.— JBirds  of  the  Cities.— Indkx. 

"Enriched  with  exceilenc  illustrations.  A  welcome  addition  to  all  libraries.'— IfVx/- 
minsttr  Review. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  «  CO,  LIMITEft.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAKIH 
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Twenty-third  Annual  Issue.    Handsome  oloth,  78.  6d. 
(To  Subscribers,  6s.). 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 

OP  THM 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

OOMPILaD  FBOX  OmOLlL  80X7BOBS. 

OompHaing  {together  with  other  Offeial  Information)  LiSTS  of  the 
PAPERS  read  during  the  Seaaion  1905-1906  before  aii  the  LEADiNB 
SOOIETiES  throughout  the  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  foiiowing  Depwrt- 
menta  of  Reaearoh  :— 

9  6.  Eoonomic  Sdenoe  and  Stmtsstict.  v.--:>«'^ 
9  7.  Mechanical  Science,  £ngine«ring,*an4 

Architccttupe. 
i  8.  Naval  and  Militair  Soenoe. 
§  9.  Agriculture  and  Horticnltara. 
9ia  Law. 
Six.  Literatuxe. 


I X.  Science  Generally :  i^..  Societies  oocupjr- 
ing  themselves  with  several  Branches  of 
Science,  or  with  Science  and  Literature 
Jointly. 

I  a.  Marhnnatici  and  Physics. 

1 3.  Chemistry  and  Photqpraphy. 

1 4.  Geology,  Geographyp  and  Mineralogy- 
I  s.  Budogy,  including  Microscopy  ana  An- 


thropology. 


4x9.  Psychology. 
ixj.  Archaeology. 


1x4.  MSDiaNK. 


"Fills  a  very  rkal  want." — Engineering. 

"  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  MediccU 
fourtuU, 

"  The  Ybak-Book  op  Soczbtiss  is  a  Record  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  far 
the  progress  of  Sdeacc'*'-Lord  PiajtAur,  jr,Il.S.,  JC.CB.,  M,P.,  Pati-PrtsuUHt  •f^u 
Briiisk  Association, 

"It  goes  ahnost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  time 
one  of  Ae  most  gqierally  useful  wcMrks  for  the  Mbrary  xa  the  desk.**— r4#  Ti$ius. 

"British  Societies  are  now  well  lepresented  !n  the  'Yeai^ook  of  the  Scientific  and 
Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.'"— (Art.  "Societies"  in  New  Edition  of 
"  Bncydopasdia  Britannira/'  vol.  xzxL) 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  yariouB 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
had,  price  7/6.     Also  Copies  of  the  Issues  following. 

The  YRAR^BOO^I^sociKTiES  fonns  a  complete  indbx  to  th»  scikntific  work  of  the 
sessiona^ca^^h^anou^^epartments.  It  is  used  as  a  Handbook  in  all  otu:  great 
SciBNTiPic  Cbntrbs,  Musbums,  and  Libraribs  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  has  become 
an  IWDISPBNSABLB  BOOK  OF  RBFBRBWCK  to  every  one  engaged  in  Scientific  Wwk. 

READY  IN  OCTOBER  EACH  YEAR. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFINjLS(W=UM|np,  EXETER  STREET.  STRANDi 
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